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BOHN’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

Pew/  Svo.,  Elegantly  Printed,  and  hound  in  Cloth,  at  os.  6d.  per  Vol. 
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1  THE  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  AND  REMAINS  OF  THE  REV.  ROBERT 

HALL,  with  Memoir  by  Ur.  Gregory,  and  Essay  by  JonN  Foster.  Portrait. 

2  Si  3.  ROSCOES  LIFE  AND  PONTIFICATE  OF  LEO  X.,  Edited  by  his  Son, 

with  the  Copyright  Notes,  Documents,  See.  In  2  Yols.  Portraits. 

4.  SCHLEGELS  LECTURES  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY.  Translated 
from  the  German,  with  a  Memoir  by  J.  B.  Robertson,  Esq.  Portrait. 

6  &  6.  SISMONDI  S  HISTORY  OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF 
EUROPE.  Translated  by  Roscoe.  In2Vo!s.  Portraits. 

7.  ROSCOES  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE  MEDICI,  with  the  Copyright  Notes,  &c. 

8.  SCHLEGELS  LECTURES  ON  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE.  Portrait. 

9  8c  11.  BECKMANNS  HISTORY  OF  INVENTIONS,  DISCOVERIES,  AND 
ORIGINS.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  2  Yols.  Portraits. 


the  French  Revolution,  from  unpublished  sources.  In  3  Vols.  Portraits. 

24.  MACHIAVELLIS  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE,  PRINCE,  Sec.  Portrait. 

25  SCHLEGEL’S  LECTURES  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE  AND  THE 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE.  Translated  by  A.  J.  YV.  .Morrison. 

27,  32,  Sc  36.  RANKE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES.  Translated  by  E.  Foster. 

In  3  Vols.  Portraits.  (The  only  complete  English  translation.) 

28,  30,  &  34,  COXE’S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH.  In 

3  Vols.  Portraits. 

***  Atlas,  of  26  fine  large  Maps  and  Plans  of  Marlhorough’s  Campaigns,  (being  all  those 
published  in  the  original  edition  at  £12  12s.)  4to.  lOs.od. 

29,  SHERIDAN'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS  AND  LIFE.  Portrait. 

31.  GOETHE’S  WORKS.  Vol.  I.  [His  Autobiography.  13  Books.]  Portrait. 

35.  WHEATLEY  ON  THE  COMMON  PRAYER.  Frontispiece. 

In  5  Yrols,  with  general  Index 


37,  39,  40,  81,  8c  86.  MILTON'S  PROSE  WORKS, 
and  Portraits. 


Intrigue,1 
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and  “ The  Ghost-Seer.”]  Translated  by  Henry  G.  Bohn 
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>;§  10.  SCHILLER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR  AND  REVOLT 


OF  THE  NETHERLANDS.  Translated  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.  Portrait. 

12.  SCHILLER'S  WORKS.  Vol.  II.  [Conclusion  of  “The  Revolt  ot  rue  Netherlands;” 

“Wallenstein’s  Camp;”  “The  Piccolomini;”  “The  Death  of  Wallenstein;”  and 
“  Wilkekn  Tell.”]  With  Portrait  of  Wallenstein. 

13.  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  COLONEL  HUTCHINSON  By  his  Widow; 

with  an  “  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House.”  Portrait. 


14.  MEMOIRS  OF  BENVENUTO  CELLINI,  by  IIIMSELF.  By  Roscoe.  Portrait. 


15,  18,  8c  22.  COXES  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Monarchy,  1218—1792.  Complete  in  3  vols.  Portraits. 


16,  19, Sc  23.  LANZI'S  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING.  By  Roscoe.  In3Vols;  Portraits. 

17.  OCKLEY'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  SARACENS,  Revised  and  Completed.  Portrait. 

20.  SCHILLER'S  WORKS.  Vol.  III.  [“Don  Carlos,”  “Mary  Stuart,”  “Maid  of 

Orleans,”  and  “  Bride  of  Messina.”]  Frontispiece. 

21,  26,  Sc  33.  LAMARTINE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  GIRONDISTS;  or,  Memoirs  of 


38,41,  8c  45.  MENZEL’S  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY.  Complete  in  3  Vols.  Portrait. 

42.  SCHLEGELS  /ESTHETIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

43.  GOETHE'S  WORKS.  VoL  II.  [Remainder  of  his  Autobiography,  and  Travels.] 

44.  SCHILLER'S  WORKS.  Yrol.  IV.  _[“The  Robbers,”  “Fiesko,”  "Love  and 
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46.  SCHLEGEL'S  LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY. 

47.  LAMARTINE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1848. 

PJgg  48  &.  50.  JUNIUS'S  LETTERS,  with  Notes,  Additions,  Essay,  Index,  See.  2Vols. 

49,  55,  60,  65,  71.  VASARI'S  LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS,  AND  ARCHITECTS.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Foster,  with  Notes. 
vV^Vj)  Complete  in  5  Vols.,  with  Index. 

'jM,;*  61.  TAYLOR'S  (JEREMY)  HOLY  LIVING  AND  DYING.  Portrait. 

62  GOETHES  WORKS.  Vol.  III.  [“Faust,”  “Iphigenia,”  “Torquato  Tasso,” 
and  “ Egmont.”]  Translated  by  Miss  Swanwtok.  With  "Goetz  vou  ller- 
yw>o  licliingcn,”  translated  hy  Sir  Waltku  Scott. 
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TxRcl  63,  56,  58,  61.  66,  67,  75,  &  82.  NEANDERS  CHURCH  HISTORY.  Carefully 
y'Xf:8  revised  by  the  Rkv.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.  8  Vols.  With  Index. 

64.  NEANDER'S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

Q  57,  64.  NEANDER'S  PLANTING  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  &  ANTIGNOSTIKUS, 

"  Vols. 
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72.  BUTLER'S  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION,  AND  SERMONS,  with  Notes,  &c. 

Portrait. 


69.  GREGORY'S  (DR.)  LETTERS  ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 


Mc>Q  62  &  63.  JAMES' (G.  P.  R.)  LOUIS  XIV.  Complete  in  2  Vols.  Portraits. 

yA^-cs 

68  Sc  70.  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS'  LITERARY  WORKS,  with  Memoir, 2  Vols.  Port 


69.  ANDREW  FULLER'S  PRINCIPAL  WORKS.  Portrait. 


73.  MISS  BREMER’S  WORKS.  Translated  i>y  Mary  IIowitt.  New  Edition,  revised. 
Vol.  1.  [“  The  Neighbours,”  and  other  Tales.]  Post  8vo.  Portrait.  3 s.  6 it. 

‘/VKO  74.  NEANDERS  MEMORIALS  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN  THE  EARLY  AND 
' '  k;3  MIDDLE  AGES  (including  his  “Light  in  Dark  Places  ).  Post  8vo.  3s.  6ii. 

Vol.  II.  “The  President’s 


ft 

76.  MISS  BREMER'S  WORKS,  by  MARY  IIOWITT. 

-</Nvv>  Daughters.”  Portrait. 

!-ml  77  8c  80.  JOHN  FOSTER’S  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  edited  by  J.  E. 
g  Err.  AND.  In  2  Volumes.  Portrait. 

J§  78.  BACON'S  ESSAYS.  APOPHTHEGMS,  WISDOM  OF  THE  ANCIENTS, 
NEW  ATALANTIS,  AND  HENRY  VII.,  with  Dissertation  and  Notes. 

K3  Portrait. 

79.  GUIZOT'S  HISTORY  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT,  translated 
it  vS  from  the  French  bv  A.  It.  Scoblk.  With  Index. 

/ci:3  83.  MISS  BREMER'S  WORKS,  by  Maey  IIowitt.  Vol.  III.  “Tlie  Home,  and 
•vVcyj;  Strife  and  Peace.” 

84.  DE  LOLME  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ENGLAND,  or,  Account  of  the 
Vy-'.yi  English  Government;  edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  John  Macgrkgor,  M.P. 

Say  VCno 

V'Vc\Ci  85.  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA,  from  1702  to  the  present  time;  in 
•lyXAo  continuation  of  COXE.  Portrait  of  the  present  Emperor. 

87  &  88.  FOSTER'S  LECTURES,  edited  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  2  vols. 

89'  MISS  BREMER'S  WORKS,  by  MARY  HOWITT,  Vol  IV.  “A  Diary;  The 

11 - Family  j  The  Solitary;  The  Comforter;  Axel  and  Anna  ;  and  a  Letter 

about  Suppers.” 

90.  SMITH'S  (ADAM)  THEORY  OF  MORAL  SENTIMENTS:  and  “Essay  on 
the  First  Formation  of  Languages,”  with  Memoir  by  Dugald  Stewart. 

91,  95,  96,  99,  102,  103,  105,  &  106.  COWPER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  Edited 
~  uthky  ;  comprising  his  Poems,  Correspondence,  and  Translations,  with 
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Southey’s  Memoir.  With  hi)  Engravings  on  Steel.  Complete  in  8  vols. 
3  b 
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92.  DANUBIAN  PROVINCES.— Rankk’s  History  of  Scrvia,  The  Servian  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Tlic  insurrection  in  Bosnia,  ami  The  Slave  Provinces  of  Turkey.  Translated 

f.  ^ .  -■  ...  by  Mas.  Kerr. 

93.  GOETHES  ELECTIVE  AFFINITIES,  SORROWS  OF  WERTHER.  GERMAN 
i CMiriDAMTc  nnnn  women*  mwl  a  NOtlVFl  FTTF 


EMIGRANTS,  GOOD  WOMEN;  and  A  NOUVELETTE. 

94.  THE  CARAFAS  OF  MADDALONI  :  Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  of  Alfjusu  li K.  ROUMONT.  Portrait  of  Masanieilo. 
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97,  109,  &  112.  CONDOS  HISTORY  OF  THE  ARABS  IN  SPAIN.  Translated 
lrom  the  Spanish  by  Mas.  Foster.  In  a  vols.  with  copious  Index.  iv ontispiece. 

96  t  '.04-  LOCKE'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS,  containing  the  Essay  on  Hie 
Human  Understanding,  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  8tc.,  with  Notes  by 
J.  A.  St.  John,  Esq.  General  Index  and  a  Portrait.  In  2  Vols. 

100.  HUNGARY:  ITS  HISTORY  AND  REVOLUTIONS. 
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of  Kossuth,  from  new  and  authentic  sources.  Portrait  of  Kossuth. 

It  113-  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  to  the  present  time,  compiled  from  Karamstn, 


With  a  Copious  Memoir 


Took  r.,  and  Ski.uk,  by  W.  K.  Kki.i.t.  In  2  rols.  with  Index,  Portraits  of  Catherine 
the  Second,  Nicholas,  amt  Mcutschikopf. 

107  It  108.  JAMES'S  (G.  P.  RT  LIFE  OF  RICHARD  CCEUR  DE  LION,  King  of 
England.  New  Edition,  with  Portraits  of  Richard  and  Philip  Augustus.  Com¬ 
plete  in  2  vols. 
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110  it  111.  SMYTHS  LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY.  New  Edition,  with  f&W// 
the  Author’s  last  corrections,  and  a  General  Index.  2  vols. 
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114.  GOETHE'S  WILHELM  MEISTER'S  APPRENTICESHIP.  Complete. 

115.  BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER,  in  a  popular  form,  by  Lbigh  Hunt. 

110,  117.  SMYTH'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVO¬ 
LUTION.  New  edition,  with  the  Author's  last  corrections,  an  additional  Lecture, 
and  a  General  Index.  Complete  in  two  Vols. 

118.  MIGNETS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  from  17S9  to  181-1. 

119.  GUIZOT'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION  OF  1640. 

With  a  Preliminary  Essay  on  its  causes  and  success.  Translated  by  Wm.  IIazi.itt. 

120.  121,  &  122.  GUIZOTS  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION,  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Koman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution.  Translated  by  W.  Hazi.itt.  In  3  vols. 

W  ith  Index,  ami  Portraits  of  J/.  Guizot,  Charlemagne,  anti  Louis  IX. 

123  it  124.  THIERRY'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND  BY 

THE  NORMANS.  Translated  by  W.  Hazi.itt.  In  2  vols.  pnrlraits.  cgy'^iV 

125  8t  126.  FOSTERS  CRITICAL  ESSAYS,  contributed  lo  the  Eclectic  Review.  €C0,Uj' 
Edited  try  J.  E.  Rvland,  M.  A.  In  2  vols. 

127.  LUTHER'S  TABLE-TALK;  with  Life  by  A.  Chalmers.  Portrait. 

128,  129,  130  it  131.  LAMARTINE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  RESTORATION, 

4  vols.  post  8vo.  new  Edition,  with  a  General  Index,  and  5  additional  Portraits, 
viz.,  Lamartine,  Talleyrand,  Lafayette,  Ney,  and  Louis  XVII.  Cloth. 

132.  CARREL'S  COUNTER-REVOLUTION  IN  ENGLA-ND-FOX’S  HISTORY  07 
JAMES  II.— And  LORD  LONSDALE’S  MEMOIR  UF  JAMES  li.  Portraits 
of  Carrel  and  Fox. 

•-S  133.  STURM'S  MORNING  COMMUNINGS  WITH  GOD,  or  Devotional  Medita- 
-is  tions  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 

134.  FOSTERIANA:  THOUGHTS,  REFLECTIONS,  and  CRITICISMS  of  flic  late 

■'5jjrL-$>  V-  (/.  go  JOHN  FOSTER  (Author  of  Essays  of  Decision  of  Character,  Popular  Ignorance, 

selected  from  periodical  papers  not  hitherto  published  in  a  collective  form, 

‘  and  edited  by,  Hen  ar  G.  Bohn.  (Nearly  GOO  pages).  5s. 

135.  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  LOCKE  ;  with  Extracts  from  his  fetters  and 
Common-Place  Books,  by  Lor.ir  Kino.  New  Edition,  with  general  Index. 
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BARBAULD'S  (MRS.)  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPECTATOR,  TATLER, 

GUARDIAN,  AND  FREEHOLDER.  In  2  Vols.  3s.  6d.  per  Volume.  “  " 
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BRITISH  POETS,  from  Milton  to  Kirke  White,  Cabinet  Edition,  comprising,  in  a 
very  small  but  remarkably  clear  type,  as  much  matter  as  the  sixty  volumes  of 
Johnson’s  l’oets.  Complete  in  t  Vols.  Frontispieces.  Mr. 

CARY'S  TRANSLATION  OF  DANTE.  Extra  cloth.  7s.  CJ. 

CATTERMOLE'S  EVENINGS  AT  HADDON  HALL.  24  exquisite  Engravings  on 
Steel,  from  Designs  by  himself.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Git. 

CHILLINGWORTH'S  RELIGION  OF  PROTESTANTS.  3s.  6,1. 

CLASSIC  TALES;  comprising  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Elizabeth,  Paul  and  Virginia, 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey,  Sorrows  of  Werter,  Theodosius 
and  Constantin,  Castle  of  Otranto,  and  Rasselas.  12nio.  7  Portraits.  is.  Git. 
DEMOSTHENES.  Translated  by  Lkt.and.  Portrait.  3s. 

DICKSON  AND  MOWBRAY  ON  POULTRY,  Edited  by  Mas.  Loudon,  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Harvey,  (including  the  Cochin-China  Eowl).  5s. 

HORACE'S  ODES  AND  EPODES,  translated  literally  and  rhythmically  by  the  Rev. 
r\Apo  W.  Sewell,  'is.  g cl. 

IRVING'S  (WASHINGTON)  WORKS.  Complete  in  10  Vols.  If.  15*.,  or 3s.  0 d.  per  vol. 
t'X'Xi  JOYCE'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES.  3s.  Off. 

AV'to  LAMARTINE'S  THREE  MONTHS  IN  POWER.  Sewed,  2s. 

liX'XS  LAMARTINE'S  POETICAL  MEDITATIONS  AND  RELIGIOUS  HARMONIES, 

lyK?  with  Biographical  Sketch.  J'orlrait.  Cloth,  3s.  Gil. 

LAWRENCE'S  LECTURES  ON  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY, 
!X>>:3  ZOOLOGY,  AND  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MAN.  1’tntes,  os. 

Xc'.'3  LILLY'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  ASTROLOGY.  A  New  and  Improved  Edition,  by 
t,y\^3  ZadkieL,  with  his  Grammar  of  Astrology,  and  Tables  of  Nativities.  5s. 

^  LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST;  a  Description  of  more  than 
Five  Hundred  Animals,  with  Indexes  of  Seientitic  and  Popular  Names.  With 
upwards  of  500  Woodcuts,  bp  Bewick,  IIarvey,  Sic.  7s.  Git. 

LOWTH'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  SACRED  POETRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS.  S s.  Gd. 
MICHELET'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  4s. 

MILLER'S  PHILOSOPHY.  OF  HISTORY.  Third  Edition,  4  vols.,  3s.  Gd.  each. 
MITFORD’S  (MISS)  OUR  VILLAGE-  New  Edition,  with  Woodcuts,  unit  b eautifnl 
Frontispieces  on  Steel,  gilt  cloth.  2  Vols.,  each  us. 

NORWAY. 

Ang 

PARKES'  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY,  incorporating  the  CATECHISM.  New 
Edition,  with  Woodcuts,  revised,  3s.  Od. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  hv  Chalmers,  in  1  Vol.,  8s.  6d. 

- the  Bame,  with  40  Steel  Engravings,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

STANDARD  LIBRARY  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  POLITICAL,  CONSTITUTIONAL, 
STATISTICAL,  AND  FORENSIC  KNOWLEDGE.  4  Vols.,  3s.  Gd.  each. 

This  work  contains  as  muesli  as  eight  ordinary  octavos.  It  was  first  published  in  another  shape 
bv  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  under  the  title  of  Political  Dictionary,  at  jCI  lGs,  *J  he  Compiler, 
Mu.  George  Long,  is  one  of  the  most  competent  Scholars  of  the  day. 

UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN,  with  Introductory  Remarks  hy  the  Rkv.  J.  Sherman, 
(printed  iu  a  large  clear  type,  with  head-lines  of  Contents).  2s.  Gd. 

- The  same,  on  fine  paper,  with  8  new  Illustrations  by  Leech  and  Gilukrt, 

and  a  beautiful  Frontispiece  by  IIinchliff.  3s.  Gd. 

THE  WIDE.  WIDE  WORLD,  hy  Elizabeth  Wetheeell.  Complete  in  1  Volume, 
with  Frontispiece,  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 

The  same.  Illustrated  with  9  highly  finished  Engravings  on  Steel,  richly 
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bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges.  5s. 
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Y.  A  Road  Book  for  Tourists  in  Norway,  with  Hints  to  English  Sportsmen  and 
glers,  hy  Thomas  Forester,  Esq.  Limp  cloth.  2s. 
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1.  STAUNTON'S  CHESS  PLAYER'S  HAND-BOOK,  with  Diagrams. 

2.  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING,  by  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMICIANS. 

3.  4,  8,  Sc  15.  HUMBOLDTS  COSMOS;  or,  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of 

the  Universe.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  E.  C.  Ottk.  In  4  Vols.,  with  line  §>«ilr- 

— ui:,i.  1  „...  : ..  „\  _ ~ /•> /  '\s A 
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Portrait.  This  Translation  (though  published  at  so  low  a  price)  is  more  complete  jgj<o  Yvij 
than  any  other.  The  Notes  are  placed  beneath  the  text.  Humboldt’s  an alytica  c-Gyv^, 


summaries,  and  tbc  passages  hitherto  suppressed,  are  included;  and  comprehensive 
Indices  subjoined,  or.  67.  per  Volume.  t.-AjA1', 

Si  -  'XVI 


5.  STAUNTON  S  CHESS  PLAYER'S  COMPANION,  comprising  a  New  Treatise  on 

Odds,  a  Collection  of  Match  Games,  Original  Problems,  ike. 

6.  HAND-BOOK  OF  GAMES,  by  VARIOUS  AMATEURS  and  PROFESSORS. 

7.  HUMBOLDT'S  VIEWS  OF  NATURE,  with  coloured  view  of  Chimborazo,  $-c. 

9.  RICHARDSON'S  GEOLOGY,  AND  PAL/EONTOLOGY,  Revised  by  Dr.  Weight,  I?!'!;!'; 
xcitk  upwards  of  400  Illustrations  on  Wood. 

10.  STOCKHARDTS  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Exemplified  in  Simple  Expe-  Jp/'t'C 
rimeiits,  with  upwards  of  270  Illustrations.  ©Oo/v1/ 

c\v' "  AJ  ■ 

n  DR.  G.  A.  MANTELL’S  PETRIFACTIONS  AND  THEIR  TEACH  I N  GS  ;  A 

Hand-Book  to  the  Fossils  in  the  British  Museum.  Beautiful  Wood  Engravings.  Cs 


C^v/\V  * 

12.  AGASSIZ  AND  GOULD'S  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.  New  and  Knlargec  €5°Ki^ 


Edition,  with  nearly  400  Illustrations. 


13,  19.  &  28.  HUMBOLDTS  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  TRAVELS  IN  ©X>,vJ! 

'"■■r '  mt. 
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AMERICA.  With  General  Index. 

14.  PYE  SMITH'S  GEOLOGY  AND  SCRIPTURE.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Memoir. 

16.  OERSTED'S  SOUL  IN  NATURE.  8c c.  Portrait. 

17.  STAUNTON'S  CHESS  TOURNAMENT,  with  Diagrams.  ggojCj.^ 

18  &  20.  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES.  Knurr  on  the  History,  Habits,  and  '■  ■ 

Instincts  of  Animals ;  Edited  bv  T.  Kymeu.  Jones.  In  2  Vols.  Many  Illustrations. 

2!  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES.  Kidh  On  the  Adaptation  of  External 

Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of  Man.  Sr.  67.  gvY^vrj 

22.  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES.  Wiik  well’s  Astronomy  and  General  Physics, 

considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology.  Portrait  of  the  Part  of  e'S'-A1', 
Pridgewaler.  3 r.  67. 

23.  SCHOUW'S  EARTH.  PLANTS,  AND  MAN,  and  KOBELL'S  SKETCHES  Zfi'b'i'. 

FROM  THE  MINERAL  KINGDOM,  Translated  by  A.  Hknfkky,  F.K.S.,  &c. 

24.  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES.  Ciiai-iikbs  on  the  Adaptation  ot  hxtero.i, 

Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man,  with  the  Author’s  last 
Corrections,  and  Biographical  Sketch  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cummi.ng. 

25.  BACON'S  NOVUM  ORGANUM  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING. 

Complete,  with  Notes,  by  J.  Devev,  M.A. 

26  3s  27.  HUMPHREY'S  COIN  COLLECTOR'S  MANUAL:  a  popular  introduction 
to  t.ic  Study  of  Coins,  ancient  and  modern;  with  elaborate  Indexes,  and  numerous 
highly-finished  Pngrarinos  on  Wood  and  Steel,  2  Vols. 

29.  COMTE'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SCIENCES,  Edited  from  the  ‘Cours  de 

Philosophic  Positive,’  by  G.  II.  Lewes,  Esq. 

30.  MANTELLS  (L>R.)  GEOLOGICAL  EXCURSIONS,  including  THE  ISLE  OF 

WIGHT.  -New  Edition,  with  Prefatory  Note  by  T.  P  upert  Jones,  Esq.,  numerous 
beautiful  Woodcuts,  and  a  Geological  Map. 

31.  HUNT'S  POETRY  OF  SCIENCE;  or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 

Nature.  3rd  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

32  8c  33.  ENNEMOSER'S  HISTORY  OF  MAGIC.  Translated  from  the  GcrmaD  bv 
William  Howitt.  With  an  Appendix  bv  Mart  Howitt.  In  2  Vols. 

34.  HUNTS  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS;  an' Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  New  Edition,  revised.  N  umerous  Woodcuts  and  Coloured' Frontispiece. 
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BOHN’S  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 


.  it.  tAL  ii.  iuu  wood  engravings*  fcl> 

1Y ;  or,  a  Familiar  Exposition  of  Geological  &-G' cTVrl' 
d  augmented  by  T,  Roi'krt  Jonks,  F.G.S.  Clk jr&pX'&fc 
gieal  Map  of  England,  plates,  and  upward* 
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35.  HANDBOOK  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE,  by  an  eminent  Pliysrcian  (700  pages). 

36.  STANLEY'S  CLASSIFIED  SYNOPSIS  of  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  German  Painters. 

37.  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES.  Pkoi’t  on  Chemistry,-  Meterology,  and  the 

Function  of  Digestion.  Edited  by  Dr.  Griffith.  Coloured  Maps. 

38.  JOYCE'S  SCIENTIFIC  DIALOGUES.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  completed 

to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  by  Dr.  Griffith.  Numerous  Woodcuts. 

39.  STOCKHARDTS  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY:  or  CHEMICAL  FIELD 

LECTURES.  Addressed  to  Farmers.  With  Notes  by  Profrssor  Hkkvrey  and 
a  Paper  on  LIQUID  MANURE,  by  J.  J.  Mechi,  Esq. 

40.  BLAIR'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES,  revised  and  ini, arced;  compre¬ 

hending  the  Chronology  and  History  of  t lie  World  to  1856.  By  J.  AY.  Rossi, 
(upwards  of  800  pages).  Double  volume,  lOf. — or  half-morocco,  12s.  64. 

41.  BOA-LEY'S  MANUAL  OF  TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS;  a  Guide  for  the  Testing  of 

Natural  and  Artificial  Substances,  by  B.  TI.  Paul.  100  wood  engravings. 

42.  MANTELL'S  WONDERS  OF  GEOLOGY;  or,  a  . 

Phenomena.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  ai 
Complete  in  2  vols.  With  coloured  Geolog 
of  200  beautiful  wood-cuts.  Vol.  I.  Post  Svo..  cloth.  7 s.  6 J. 

43  Sc  46.  CARPENTER'S  ZOOLOGY;  revised  and  completed  to  t lie  present  time, 

(under  arrangement  with  the  Author), by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  In  2  vols.,  (nearly 
000  pages  each),  C>s.  each.  Willi  many  hundred  Wood  Engravings. 

44  CARPENTER  S  MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  ASTRONOMY  &  HOROLOGY. 

With  181  Illustrations. 

45.  INDEX  OF  DATES,  comprehending  (he  principal  Facts  in  the  Chronology  and 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  ByJ.  Willougiuii 
Rosse.  In  two  parts,  forming  one  very  thick  volume.  Parti.  A— J. 

47.  MANTELL'S  WONDERS  OF  GEOLOGY.  Vol.  II.,  with  Index.  7 s.  64. 

48  8c  49.  MANTELL'S  MEDALS  OF  CREATION;  or,  First  Lessons  in  GepWy 
and  in  the  Study  of  Organic  Remains.  2  thick  vols.  Second  edition,  extensively 
revised,  with  several  hundred  wood-cuts  of  Fossil  Remains.  The  2  vol».  15/. 
50.  HUMBOLDTS  COSMOS.  Vol.  V.  Terrestrial  Phenomena,  Volcanoes,  Earth¬ 
quakes,  Springs,  &.c.  5s. 

BOHN’S  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 

Uniform  with  the  Standard  Library,  ai  6s.  per  volume, 

1  to  8.  LODGES  PORTRAITS  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  PERSONAGES  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN.  8  Vols.  post  8vo.  240  Portraits. 

9.  CRUIKSHANKS  THREE  COURSES  AND  DESSERT,  with  B0  Illustrations. 

O.  PICKERING’S  RACES  OF  MAN,  with  numerous  Portraits  (or  Coloured  7s.  64.) 

11.  KITTOS  SCRIPTURE  LANDS,  AND  BIBLICAL  ATLAS,  with  24  Maps,/ 

Coloured,  7s.  64.)  ' 

12.  WHITES  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE,  with  Notes  by  Sir  Wit 

Jardine  and  others,  edited,  with  large  additions,  by  E.  Jesse,  Esq.  With  40 
highly-finished  Wood  Engravings  ( Coloured ,  7s.  64.) 

With  150  Engravings.  Vol.  I. 
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K3  13.  DIDRON'S  CHRISTIAN  ICONOGRAPHY. 


14.  REDDING  ON  WINES.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  20  beautiful  Woodcuts. 

15  8c  16.  ALLEN  S  BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY.  New  Edition.  Enlarged 
by  the  Author.  Numerous  fine  Portraits  on  Steel.  2  Vols. 

17  8c  18.  ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  Fifth  Edition,  in  2  Vols., 

with  34 fine  Steel  Engravings,  anil  Index. 

19.  MAXWELLS  VICTORIES  OF  WELLINGTON  AND  THE  BRITISH  ARMIES, 

with  Engravings  on  Steel. 

20.  LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON,  by  “  An  Oi.d  Soldier,”  compiled  from  the  materials  of 

Maxwell ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Funeral.  IS  hi  ghly  -finished  steel  Engravings • 

21.  MARY  AND  WM.  HOWITTS  STORIES  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LIFS, 

With  20  beautiful  Steel  Engravings. 

22.  BECHSTEIN'S  CAGE  and  CHAMBER  BIRDS,  including  Swf.et’s  Warblers. 

V ew  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  numerous  Plates  (or  Coloured,  7s.  64.) 

23.  NORWAY  AND  ITS  SCENERY,  comprising  Pricf.’s  Journal,  with  large  Addi¬ 

tions  and  a  Hoad  Book.  Edited  by  'J'uos.  Forester,  Esq.  With  22  Illustrations, 
beautifully  Engraved  on  Steel  by  Lucas. 

^  j  *.*  The  ltoad  Book  Is  sold  separately,  price  2*. 
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24-  CHINA  :  PICTORIAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  AND  HISTORICAL,  with  some  account 
of  Ava  and  the  Burmese,  Siam  and  Assam.  Illustrated  by  10U  Wood  Engravings. 

20.  PICTORIAL  HAND-BOOK  OF  LONDON,  comprising  its  Antiquities,  Architec¬ 
ture,.  Arts,  Manufactures,  Trade,  Social,  Literary,  and  Scientific  Institutions, 
Exhibitions,  and  Galleries  of  Art.  With  205  Engravings  on  wood,  and  large  Map. 

20.  MARY  HOWITTS  PICTORIAL  CALENDAR  OF  THE  SEASONS- 
Upwards  o/TOO  Illustrations. 

27-  DANTE,  translated  into  English  Verse  by  I.  C.  Wright,  M.A.  Third  Edition, 
carefully  revised.  Portrait,  and  Si  Illustrations  on  Steel,  after  F’laxmAN. 

28  &  29-  MUDIES  BRITISH  BIRDS.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  by  \Y.  C.  L.  Martin. 

Esq.  Complete  in  2  Yds.,  with  52  figures  of  Birds,  and  7  additional  Blades  of 
Eggs.  (Or,  with  the  Plates  Coloured,  'is.  6 d.  per  Vol.) 

30.  TASSO'S  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED,  translated  into  English  Verse,  by  J.  II. 

A  ipeen.  4th  Edition.  24  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  8  on  Sled. 

31.  INDIA:  PICTORIAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  AND  HISTORICAL,  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Present.  Map  and  upwards  of  100  Engravings  on  Wood. 

32.  NICOLINIS  HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS.  Portraits  of  Loyola,  Lainez,  Xavier, 

Borgia,  Acquaviva,  Fere  la  Chaise,  Ricci,  and  Pope  Gnnganelli*  ^ 

33.  ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  with  Illustrations  by  Stothard  and  Harvey,  12  beautiful  , 

Engravings  on  Steel,  and'ih  on  Wood.  ’  <3?\/'Av 

34.  WALKER'S  MANLY  EXERCISES;  containing  Skating,  Riding,  Driving,  Shooting 

Sailing,  Rowing,  Swimming,  Stc.  Tenth  Edihon,  revised,  with  numerous  Plates. 

35.  MILLER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS,  on  the  basis  of  Sharon 

TurNer. 
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With  Index,  Portrait  of  Alfred,  Map  of  Saxon  Britain,  and  12  Engra¬ 
vings  on  Steel  after  Harvey. 

30.  MICHAEL  ANGELO  AND  RAPHAEL.  By  DvrrA  and  Quatrkmere  he 
Quinct.  With  IS  highly-finished  Engravings,  including  the  Cartoons. 

37.  WALTON'S  COMPLETE  ANGLER;  "with  Motes,  practical  and  historical.  Edited 

by  Ed.  Jessk  and  Henry  G.  Bohn.  Embellished  with  203  Engravings  on  Wood, 
price  5s.; — or  with  the  addition  of  26  Engravings  on  Steel,  7s.  (id. 

38.  MARRYAT'S  MASTERMAN  READY;  complete  in  1  vol..  with  93  Engravings 

on  Wood.  Tost  Svo. 

39-  TALES  OF  THE  GEN  I  I.  With  numerous  Wood  cuts  and  12  Steel  Engravings. 
40.  GUIDE  TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN;  com¬ 
prising  the  Bernal  Catalogue,  with  the  Auction  Prices  and  Names  of  the 
present  Possessors;  an  Introductory  Essay,  and  an  Engraved  last  of  all  the  known 
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Marks  and  Monograms.  By  H.  G.  Boiin.  Numerous  Wood  Engravings. 

41.  THE  LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE,  including  many  of  his  Letters.  l>v  Robert 

Cakkutiieka.  Revised  and  fjinsiderahlv  enlarged  ;  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 

42.  POPE'S  HOMER'S  ILIAD.  Illustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of  Flaxraan’s  Designs, 

beautifully  engraved  by  Moses  (in  the  lull  Svo.  size).  With  Introduction  anil 
Notes,  by  the  Kev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

43.  BONOMI'S  NINEVEH  AND  ITS  PALACES.  New  Edition,  revised  and  con¬ 

siderably  enlarged ;  including  a  full  Account  of  the  Assyrian  Sculptures  recently 
added  to  the  National  Collection.  Upwards  of  300  fine  Engravings. 

44.  POPE'S  HOMER'S  ODYSSEY.  With  the  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns,  See., 

by  other  Translators,  including  Ciiavman.  With  the  entire  Series  of  Flaxman’s 
Designs  (in  the  full  Svo.  size).  Edited  by  the  l(ev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

45  &.  50.  POPE’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  edited  bv  Robert  Carruthers  New 
Edition,  revised.  With  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  In  2  volumes. 
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40.  STUART  AND  REVETTS  ATHENS  and  other  MONUMENTS  OF  GREECE.  ©"Wl 
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71  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcut  Capitals.  To  which  is  added  a  Glossary. 

47.  LINDSAY'S  (LORD)  LETTERS  ON'  EGYPT  AND  THE  HOLY  LAND.  Fifth 
Edition,  with  additions,  and  36  Wood  Engravings  and  Maps. 

48  &.  52.  ARIOSTO'S  ORLANDO  FURIOSO,  in  English  Verse  by  W.  S.  Rose. 
New  edition,  with  a  short  Memoir  of  the  Translator.  With  12  fine  Engravings 
on  steel,  including  a  Portrait  after  Titian.  Complete  in  2  vols. 

49.  KRUMMACHER'S  PARABLES,  translated  from  the  seventh  German  Edition. 

With  40  Illustrations  by  Clayton,  engraved  by  Dalzikl. 

51.  LEIGH  HUNT'S  BOOK  FOR  A  CORNER,  with  bO  extremely  beautiful  Wood 
Engravings,  and  a  Frontispiece  engraved  on  Steel. 
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GENERAL  HISTORY 


OF  THE 

CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  AND  CHURCH: 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF 

DR.  AUGUSTUS  NEANDER, 

BY 

JOSEPH  TORREY, 

PROFESSOR  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT. 


NEW  EDITION,  WITH  A  GENERAL  INDEX. 


“  I  am  come  to  send  fire  on  tlie  earth.”—  Words  of  our  Lord. 

“  And  the  fire  shall  try  every  man’s  work  of  what  sort  it  is.”  “  But  other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Christ  Jesus.” — St.  Paul. 


VOLUME  NINTH. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 


LONDON: 

HENRY  G.  BOHN,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

1858. 


CONTENTS  OF  YOL.  IX. 

|htrt  tbc  Stamb. 


B.  John  Hass,  the  Bohemian  Reformer  P.  330. 

Page 

John  IIuss.  Bom  in  Husinetz  on  the  6th  of  July,  1369.  Of  poor 
parents.  Studies  at  Prague.  His  teacher  Stanislaus  of  Znairn. 

In  1369,  Magister.  Influence  of  Militz  and  Janow  upon  his 
character.  In  1401,  preacher  to  Bethlehem  Chapel.  (Spirit 
of  the  foundation-charter  of  this  chapel.)  His  activity  as  a 
preacher  and  curer  of  souls.  Character  of  the  archbishop 
Zbynek  of  Prague.  The  high  estimation  in  "which  he  held 
Huss  at  the  beginning.  Places  him  on  the  committee  of 
examination  into  the  subject  of  the  miraculous  blood  at 
Wilsnack.  Tract  of  Huss,  De  omni  sanguine  Christi  glorificato  343 
Inward  opposition  between  Huss  and  Zbynek.  Reformatory  ten¬ 
dency  of  Huss  pointing  back  rather  to  Janow  than  to  Wicklift. 

His  connection  with  Wichliffitism  of  importance  simply  on 
account  of  the  consequences  at  first  outwardly  resulting  from  it  347 
Connection  between  Oxford  and  Prague.  Wickliff’s  influence, 
especially  in  a  philosophical  respect.  Early  acquaintance  of 
Huss  with  Wickliffs  writings.  His  religious  and  philosophical 
interest  in  them.  Wickliff’s  attack  upon  the  doctrine  ot  tran- 
substantiation  without  influence  upon  Huss.  (Argument 
against  the  opposite  view'  of  Palacky.)  The  interpolated 
Oxford  documents  in  testimony  of  Wickliffs  orthodoxy.  [The 
Antithesis  Christi  et  Antichristi.]  The  opposition  between 
Realism  and  Nominalism  as  a  matter  of  national  interest  be¬ 
tween  Bohemians  and  Germans.  Merits  of  Huss  in  promoting 
the  culture  of  the  Bohemian  language.  The  Bohemian  theo¬ 
logical  party :  Peter  of  Znaim,  Stanislaus  of  Znaim  (early 
judgment  of  the  latter  respecting  Wickliff  and  his  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation).  Paletz  and  Huss  .........  354 

Influence  of  Jerome  of  Prague.  [Jerome  confounded  with  Nicholas 
of  Faulfisch.]  On  the  Wickliffite  movements  in  Prague.  His 
zeal  for  science.  [Thomas  of  Stitnag.]  Relations  ot  Huss 
with  Jerome.  Enthusiasm  of  the  latter  for  the  writings  ot 

Wickliff . .  .  355 

Convocation  of  the  University  on  the  28th  of  May,  1403.  Dispute 
on  the  forty-five  Wickliffite  propositions.  Condemnation  of 
these  propositions  by  the  preponderating  votes  of  the  Germans. 
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Slight  influence  exerted  by  this  condemnation.  Bull  of 
Innocent  VII.,  A.D.  1405,  and  synodal,  ordinance  of  Zbynek, 
A.D.  1406  against  the  Wickliffite  doctrines.  Law  of  the  latter 
to  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
Assembling  of  the  Bohemian  members  of  the  University  in  the 
year  1408,  and  their  merely  conditional  condemnation  of  the 
forty-five  propositions.  Lectures  on  Wickliff's  Dialogus,  Tria- 

logus,  and  Do  Eueharistia  forbidden . 358 

Good  understanding  preserved  thus  far  between  Zbynek  and  Huss. 

The  latter's  diocesan  discourse  in  the  year  1407'.  Examination 
before  the  archbishop’s  court  of  several  clergymen  accused  of 
Wickliffitism,  particularly  Nicholas  of  Welenowitz.  Huss  in¬ 
terposes  in  their  behalf,  and  addresses  a  letter  full  of  reproaches 
to  the  archbishop.  Stephen  of  Dola’s  Antiwikleft'us  of  the 
year  1408,  evidencing  the  high  state  of  excitement  between 


the  Wickliffite  and  the  hierarchical  party . 363 

Milder  procedure  of  Zbynek.  His  declaration  at  the  diocesan  synod 
at  Prague,  in  July,  1408,  that  Bohemia  was  free  from  Wickliffite 

heresy . 364 

Royal  decree  respecting  the  relation  of  votes  of  the  different  nations 
at  the  Prague  University.  Emigration  of  the  Germans  from 

Prague  in  September ,  1408  . .  365 

Important  influence  of  this  emigration  on  the  progress  of  the 


struggle  for  reform :  appearance  of  the  hitherto  concealed 
differences  among  the  Bohemians.  Spreading  abroad  of  inju¬ 
rious  reports  concerning  the  heresies  of  the  party  of  Huss. 
Injury  to  the  city  of  Prague.  Huss  and  Jerome  considered  as 

the  authors  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Germans . 367 

King  Wcnceslaus  goes  over  from  the  party  of  Gregory  XII.  to  that 
of  the  council  of  Pisa.  Opposition  of  the  clergy.  The  clergy 
attacked  by  the  king.  Huss  in  favour  of  the  council  of  Pisa. 

His  sermons  against  the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  Reproaches 
cast  upon  him  for  this  reason  and  his  defence  of  himself  .  .  373 

Complaints  of  the  clergy  of  Prague,  against  Huss,  before  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  in  the  year  1409.  The  Magister  Mauritius  commissioned 
to  inquire  into  them.  Complaints  of  Huss  against  Zbynek  and 

citation  of  the  latter  to  Rome . .  374 

Zbynek  espouses  the  cause  of  Alexander  V.  Alexander’s  bull  of 
December,  1409,  against  the  Wickliffite  heresies  and  preaching 
in  private  chapels.  Publication  of  the  same  in  March,  1410. 
Wenceslaus's  anger  excited  against  Zbynek.  Appeal  of  Huss 
ad  Papum  melius  informandum.  Zbynek  forbids  preaching  in 
private  chapels,  and  resistance  of  Huss.  Demands  the  delivering 
up  of  Wickliff  ’s  writings,  which  are  burned.  Violent  commo¬ 
tions  occasioned  thereby  in  Prague.  New  appeal  of  Huss  to 
John  XXIII.  Writings  of  Huss  in  justification  of  his  disobe¬ 
dience  to  Zbynek,  and  in  defence  of  several  doctrines  of 
Wickliff  (Dc  Trinitate,  Do  Decimis.  Defensio  artieulorum 

quorundum  Joannis  Wicleff) . 385 

Huss  prepared  to  suffer  martyrdom,  and  his  foreboding  of  it  .  .  .  387 

Misapprehended  doctrine  of  Huss  respecting  property . 389 
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His  tract  De  Corpore  Christi :  gives  prominence  to  the  practical 
religious  element,  holds  fast  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
but  disapproves  the  too  crass  mode  of  expressing  it  .  .  .  .391 

Citation  of  Muss  to  Bologna  by  Cardinal  Colonna.  Interposition  of 
Wenceslaus  with  the  Pope  in  behalf  of  IIuss.  Hass  excom¬ 
municated.  Transfer  of  the  process  to  Cardinal  Zabarella. 

Still  later  to  Cardinal  Brancas.  Prague  put  under  interdict. 
Wenzel’s  zeal  for  Huss  and  against  the  clergy.  Zbynek  makes 


advances  towards  a  compromise . 395 

Appointment  of  a  commission  for  settling  terms  of  peace  in  J uly, 
1411.  Conditions  of  agreement  proposed.  Confession  of  faith 
set  forth  by  Huss  in  September,  1411.  Necessary  failure  of 

this  merely  outward  compact . 397 

Zbynek’s  letter  of  exculpation  addressed  to  the  king.  His  flight 

and  his  death . 398 

The  new  archbishop  Albic.  Bull  of  crusade  and  indulgence  issued 
by  John  XXIII.  against  Ladislaus  of  Naples.  Huss  consulted 


with  regard  to  it,  and  his  declaration.  Indignation  at  the 
beginning  professed  against  the  bull  by  Paletz.  Change  of 
opinion  by  him  and  Stanislaus  of  Znaim.  Proposal  of  Paletz 

in  the  name  of  the  theological  faculty . 402 

Separation  of  IIuss  from  Paletz.  Disputation  of  Huss  on  the 
matter  of  indulgences,  7th  of  June,  1411,  and  his  Qumstio  de 
Indulgentiis  thence  originating.  (The  three  motives  which  in¬ 
duced  him  to  write  this  tract :  Return  to  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  Disapprobation  of  the  bull  as  not  proceed¬ 
ing  from  love.  On  the  import  and  extent  of  priestly  absolution. 
That  it  is  not  permitted  to  the  pope  and  clergy  to  contend 
for  secular  things.  Even  the  laity  ought  not  to  comply  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  bull.  Against  the  plenitude  of  power 
claimed  by  the  pope  to  bestow  indulgences.  On  the  hurtful 
influence  of  the  latter.  On  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture.) 
Fieiy  discourse  of  Jerome  on  the  occasion  of  this  disputation. 
Burning  of  the  papal  bull.  Dissatisfaction  of  Huss  with  the 
passionate  heat  of  individuals  among  his  adherents  ....  414 
Royal  edict  against  all  public  resistance  to  the  papal  bulls.  Perse¬ 
vering  activity  of  Huss  and  increasing  number  of  his  adherents  416 
Sentence  passed  on  the  three  artisans  at  Prague.  Interposition  of 
Huss  hi  their  behalf,  and  the  promise  given  him.  Their  execu¬ 
tion.  Solemn  conveyance  of  the  dead  bodies  to  Bethlehem 
Chapel.  Part  taken  by  Huss  in  these  transactions  ....  419 
I’aletz  at  the  head  of  the  eight  doctors.  .Formal  condemnation  of 
the  forty-five  propositions  by  these  persons,  with  the  addition 
of  six  other  propositions.  Succeed  in  procuring  a  royal  com¬ 
mand  forbidding  the  preaching  of  these  doctrines.  Reproof  of 
the  faculty  by  the  king.  Their  justification  of  themselves. 
Readiness  of  Huss  to  answer  before  the  king  s  privy  council  on 
condition  that  each  party  should  agree,  in  case  of  conviction, 
to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  stake.  This  proposal  declined  by 
tho  faculty.  Futile  admonition  of  the  privy-council  ....  424 
Michael  de  Causis  at  Rome.  Transfer  of  the  cause  of  Huss  to 
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Cardinal  Peter  de  St.  Angelo.  Barm  and  interdict  imposed  on 
Huss  under  the  most  fearful  formulas.  Huss  to  bo  delivered 
up,  and  Bethlehem  Chapel  to  be  destroyed  root  and  branch. 
Unsuccessful  measures  of  violence  resorted  to  by  the  opponents 
of  Huss  at  the  consecration-festival  of  the  church  of  Prague. 
Jesenic’s  demonstration  of  the  illegality  of  the  pope’s  proceed¬ 
ings.  Huss  appeals  to  Christ.  Dangerous  disturbances  at 
Prague  in  consequenco  of  the  interdict.  IIuss  leaves  Prague. 
Albic's  resignation  of  his  office  at  the  close  of  1412.  Conrad 

of  Vechta  his  successor . 427 

Resolution  by  the  college  of  the  ciders  of  the  country  to  hold  a 
country-synod  (at  Bdhmisch-Brod)  before  Christmas  of  1412. 
Propositions  presented  by  the  two  parties  and  their  entire  oppo¬ 
sition  in  principle.  Synods  at  Prague  on  the  6th  of  February 
1413,  resulting  in  nothing.  (Huss  represented  by  Jensonie. 
Declaration  of  Jacobellus  of  Mies.)  Royal  peace-commission. 
Defeat  of  the  hierarchical  party.  The  king  once  more  favours 

the  party  of  Huss . 430 

Huss  at  Kozi-pradek.  Composes  his  work  Do  Ecclesia :  contrast 
drawn  betwixt  the  clerus  Christi  and  the  clerus  Antieliristi. 
Reasons  for  his  non-appearance  at  Rome.  Proof  of  the  un¬ 
christian  character  of  the  interdict.  His  more  spiritual  con¬ 
ception  of  the  church.  The  church,  the  uuiversitas  prsedesti- 
natorum.  Distinction  of  the  church  vexe,  et  nuncupative. 
Uncertainty'  respecting  predestination.  On  the  dispersion  of 
the  church  throughout  all  the  world,  in  opposition  to  Paletz. 
Christ  alone  the  all-sufficient  head  of  the  church.  On  the 
dignity  ot  the  pope  and  cardinals.  Papacy  first  began  to  exist 
after  the  time  of  Constantine.  Against  the  holding  of  worldly 
property  by  the  church.  Rejects  unconditional  obedience  to 
the  pope  and  prelates  with  regard  to  matters  indifferent.  On 
the  Christian  people  who  were  beginning  to  be  enlightened. 

Pluss  pained  in  contemplating  the  secularization  of  the  church. 
Traces  the  schism  to  this  as  the  cause.  Adopts  the  theory  of 
different  rpoirits  TratSelas.  Reverts  to  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
Erudition  of  Huss.  The  four  principles  of  reformation  of  the 

later  Hussite  party  expressed  in  this  work . 444 

Similar  opinions  contained  in  Iris  book  against  Stanislaus  of  Znaim 
and  in  his  letters  to  Prachatic  :  against  the  misconstruction  of 
his  language  as  tending  to  a  revolutionary  spirit.  Against  tire 
necessity  of  a  visible  head  of  the  church.  On  the  tendency  of 
the  extemalization  of  the  church  to  promote  heresies.  Against 
confounding  theology  and  philosophy.  On  the  continuous 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church  as  the  sole  thing  neces¬ 
sary.  His  firm  determination  to  keep  stedfast  by  the  truth. 

On  the  comparatively  small  importance  of  being  called  a 

heretic . ‘ . 449 

Letters  written  by  Huss  from  his  place  of  exile,  particularly  to 
Prachatic :  his  consolation  in  trouble.  His  exhortation  to 
stedfastness.  His  pain  and  scruples  of  conscience  at  being 
separated  from  Iris  church.  His  letters  to  the  same.  His  con- 
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fident  expectation  that  the  truth  would  triumph.  On  the  pre¬ 
tended  assaults  of  Antichrist.  Warning  against  fickle-minded- 
ness.  Sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Huss  also  in  other  cities  of 
Bohemia.  His  letter  of  exhortation  to  the  parish-priests  at 

Prachatic . ••••••••  457 
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Time  draws  near  for  holding  the  council  ot  Constance.  Huss 
invited  to  attend,  with  the  assurance  of  a  safe-conduct  from  the 
emperor.  [Refutation  of  the  sophistical  interpretations  of  the 
letter  of  safe-conduct.]  Huss  resides  at  Prague  in  the  August 
of  1414.  Examined  before  the  pope’s  inquisitor,  and  the 
latter’s  testimonial  of  this  examination.  Huss  writes  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  the  emperor  Sigismund.  Warned  by  his  friends 
not  to  put  confidence  in  the  emperor’s  promises.  Farewell 
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of  October  under  the  escort  of  the  knights  Chlum  and  Wenzel 
of  Duba,  of  Mladenowie  and  John  Cardinalis  of  Reinstein  .  .  4G3 

Journey  of  Huss  through  Germany.  His  favourable  reception. 

The  parish  priest  of  Pernau.  Conversation  at  Nurcnberg. 

The  doctor  of  Bibraoh.  Transcript  of  the  ten  commandments.  464 
Arrives  at  Constance  on  the  3rd  of  November.  The  first  four  weeks. 
Agitations  excited  by  Michael  dc  Causis,  Palctz,  and  Wenzel 
Tiem.  Hateful  proposition  of  Michael.  Suspension  of  the 
interdict.  Attempt  to  separate  tho  cause  of  Huss  from  all 
public  transactions.  Huss  demands  an  open  trial  before  the 

council . •  466 

Huss  proceeds  to  prepare  himself  to  appear  before  the  council.  De 
tidei  suss  elueidatione  [the  agreement  of  his  views  with  the 
faith  of  the  church.]  Defends  himself  against  the  charge  of 
contending  against  saint-worship,  De  pace  (peace  with  God 
the  foundation  of  peace  with  one’s  neighbour.)  De  sufficientia 
legis  Christi  ad  regendam  ecclesiam.  [Protest  against  the 
charge  of  obstinacy.  On  the  validity  even  of  human  laws,  and 

particularly  of  the  jus  canonicum) . .  .  .  471 

Occasion  of  the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  Huss  on  the  28th  of 
November,  1414.  [On  tho  report  that  Huss  attempted  flight.] 
Chlum ’s  repeated  protest  against  this  procedure.  Reproaches 
uttered  by  him  before  the  pope,  and  the  latter’s  exculpation  of 
himself.  Huss  committed  to  prison  in  the  cells  of  a  Dominican 

convent  on  the  6th  of  December . 475 

Clilum’s  declaration  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  on  the  24th  of 
December.  Sigismund’ s  behaviour  in  this  matter.  Deputa¬ 
tion  of  the  council  on  the  1st  of  January,  1415,  protesting 
against  his  interference  in  matters  relating  to  faith.  Sigis- 
mund’s  later  vindication  of  himself  to  the  Bohemian  estates  .  477 
Committee  appointed  to  examine  Huss,  1st  December,  1414.  He 
is  not  allowed  to  have  an  attorney.  Sickness  of  Huss.  Kind 
treatment  experienced  from  his  keepers.  His  letters  intercepted. 
Paletz’s  conduct  towards  the  prisoner.  Temper  exhibited  by 
Huss  while  in  prison.  His  dream  about  the  pictures  of  Christ 
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in  Bethlehem  Chapel.  Huss  declines  a  private  arrangement 
of  his  case,  and  demands  to  be  heard  publicly  before  the  council. 
Hopes  at  the  beginning  to  be  aided  by  the  emperor.  His 
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ception  of  blessedness.  The  four  principal  mysteries  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  Express  confession  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 

tiation.  His  view  of  John  vi . 487 

Jacobcllus  of  Prague  comes  out  against  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup. 
Fable  about  the  Waldensian  Peter  of  Dresden.)  Huss  con¬ 
sulted  with  regard  to  this  matter.  His  frank  declaration  .  .  489 
Flight  of  John  XXIII.  and  view  taken  of  it  by  Huss.  Embarrass¬ 
ments  thence  arising.  Huss  conveyed  to  Gottleben.  His 
situation  worse  than  before,  and  he  falls  sick  again.  His  forti¬ 
tude  in  suffering.  Appointment  of  a  new  committee  of  investi¬ 
gation  on  the  6th  of  April,  1415.  Stronger  complaints  against 
Huss.  Interposition  of  the  Bohemian  Knights  in  behalf  of 
Huss,  united  with  indirect  complaints  against  bishop  John  of 
Leitomysl.  The  latter’s  defence  of  himself.  Promise  given 
of  transferring  Huss  to  another  prison  in  Constance,  and  of  a 
public  hearing  ou  the  5th  of  June.  Little  confidence  placed 

by  Huss  in  these  promises . 494 

Huss  conveyed  to  the  Franciscan  convent,  in  Constance,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  ol  June.  Ilis  first  hearing  on  the  5th  of  Jane.  Interposi¬ 
tion  of  the  emperor  to  prevent  his  condemnation  instanter  on 
the  ground  of  extracts  made  from  his  writings.  His  writings 
laid  before  the  council.  Session  broken  up  on  account  of  the 
wild  outcries  against  him.  Coinage  exhibited  by  Huss  in  his 
trial  of  the  6th  of  June.  Second  hearing  on  the  7th  of  June, 
in  presence  of  the  emperor.  Accused  of  denying  the  doctrine 
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D'Ailly  and  Zabarella.  Accused  of  holding  Wickliffite  doc¬ 
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council.  Huss  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  obstinacy. 

His  letters  concerning  this  hearing.  He  demands  a  hearing 

in  which  he  can  answer  freely . 501 

Third  hearing  on  the  Sth  of  Jane.  A  series  of  articles  of  complaint 
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posing  terms  of  recantation.  Who  and  what  he  was.  [Earlier 
erroneous  opinions  on  this  point.]  The  form  of  recantation 
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again  declines . :.•••• 

Various  attempts  made  to  induce  Huss  to  recant.  Visit  made  to 
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2.  John  Hass,  the  Bohemian  Reformer. 

Next  after  these  reformers,  or  men  inspired  with  the  spirit 
of  reform,  came  the  individual  through  whose  instrument¬ 
ality  it  was  that  the  more  general  and  violent  movement 
for  which  the  way  had  thus  been  prepared  broke  forth  in 
Bohemia. 

John  Huss  was  born,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1369,  at 
Ilussinetz,  a  Bohemian  village  lying  within  the  circle  of 
Prachim  and  towards  the  borders  of  Bavaria.  Descended 
from  a  poor  family,  he  was  early  inured  to  labour  and 
deprivation,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  those  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues  which  afterwards  distinguished  him.  He 
studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  the  university  of  Prague. 
This  university,  it  is  true,  was  a  seat  of  churchly  ortho¬ 
doxy  :  but  at  the  same  time  the  antagonistic  tendencies  of 
two  different  nationalities  seem  already  to  have  begun 
there  gradually  to  unfold  themselves — the  strict  church 
tendency  of  the  Germans,  as  opposed  to  the  more  liberal 
one  of  the  Bohemians :  the  teacher  of  Huss,  Stanislaus  of 
Znaim,  belonging  to  the  more  liberal  party,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see.  In  the  year  1396,  Huss  received  his  master’s 
degree,  and  began  himself  to  lecture,  at  the  university,  in 
the  year  1398.  A  man,  however,  of  his  Christian  serious¬ 
ness  and  deep-seated  piety,  must  certainly  have  felt  himself 
shocked  and  repelled  by  the  worldly  lives  of  the  degenerate 
Bohemian  clergy  and  monks,  and  driven,  in  this  way,  into 
a  more  confirmed  habit  of  communing  Avith  himself  and 
seeking  after  God.  We  have  seen  indeed  how,  ever  since 
the  times  of  John  Militz,  an  opposition  had  been  springing 
up  between  the  great  majority  of  worldly  priests  and  a 
smaller  company  earnestly  devoted  to  their  holy  vocation 
and  to  the  oause  of  God  among  the  Bohemian  clergy.  We 
have  seen  how  Militz  gave  birth  to  a  tendency  that  con¬ 
nected  itself  more  closely  with  the  New  Testament,  and 
how,  in  particular,  Matthias  of  J anow  directed  attention  to 
the  apostolical  church,  and  to  a  reform  after  the  pattern  of 
that  chui’ch.  Huss  could  not  have  remained  unaffected  by 
such  influences.  Between  the  two  parties,  then  already 
struggling  with  each  other  in  Bohemia,  he  must  soon  have 


made  his  choice.  The  influence  of  Matthias  of  Janow’s 
writings  on  his  direction  as  a  theologian  is  not  to  he  mis¬ 
taken.  A  circumstance  which  had  much  to  do  in  moulding 
the  religious  character  of  Huss,  and  in  heating  the  path 
for  his  active  labours  as  a  reformer,  was  his  call  to  discharge 
the  spiritual  office  in  a  sphere  where  he  could  obtain  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  religious  needs  of  the 


contact  with  them.  In  the  year  1391,  John  of  Milheim,  a 


'  purpose  of  founding  a  chapel,  to  he  devoted  particularly  to 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  We  have  an  example,  here,  of  that 
practical  Christian  spirit  which,  since  the  time  of  Militz’s 
labours,  had  been  awakened  among  the  laity  in  Bohemia, 
and  to  the  existence  of  which  Matthias  of  Janow  bore  his 
testimony,  as  we  have  seen.  This  spirit  is  also  evidenced, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  in  the  original  title-deed  of  the 
foundation,  which  inns  as  follows:  “The  merciful  God, 
who  in  the  seed  of  his  word  has  left  behind  him  a  provision 
for  them  that  fear  him,  so  ordered  it,  by  the  institutions  of 
the  fathers,  that  the  preaching  of  God’s  word  should  not  be 
bound,  it  being  the  freest  as  it  is  the  most  profitable  act 
for  the  church  and  her  members  and  then,  after  appealing 
for  proof  to  Christ’s  words,  the  founder  goes  on  to  say: 
“  For  had  he  not  bequeathed  to  us  the  seed  of  God’s  word 
and  of  holy  preaching,  we  should  have  been  like  unto 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Christ  moreover  had  given  commis¬ 
sion  to  his  disciples,  when  he  appeared  to  them  after  his 
resurrection,  to  preach  the  word,  so  as  to  preserve  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  world  the  living  memory  of  himself.  But 
since  all  his  actions  are  doctrines  to  them  that  truly  be¬ 
lieve  on  him,  he  (the  founder)  had  carefully  considered 


particularly  in  the  Bohemian  tongue,  were  under  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  necessity  of  strolling  about  for  this  purpose,  to 
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houses  and  corners ;  therefore  the  founder  endowed  a  chapel 
consecrated  to  the  Innocents,  and  named  ‘  Bethlehem,’  or 
the  House  of  Bread,  for  the  use  of  the  common  people,  that 
they  might  he  refreshed  with  the  bread  of  holy  preaching.* 
Over  this  church  a  preacher  was  to  he  placed  as  rector, 
whoso  special  duty  it  should  ho,  to  hold  forth  the  word  of 
God,  on  every  Sunday  and  festival  day,  in  the  Bohemian 
tongue,  f  It  is  a  proof  of  the  high  reputation  in  which 
Huss  already  stood,  and  of  the  expectations  excited  by 
the  peculiar  bent  of  his  religious  character,  that  in  the 
year  1401  he  should  be  appointed  the  preacher  over  this 
foundation.  His  sermons,  glowing  with  all  that  fervour 
of  love  from  which  they  proceeded,  and  backed  up  by  a 
pious,  exemplary  life,  coupled  with  gentle  and  amiable 
manners,  made  a  powerful  impression.  A  little  com¬ 
munity  gathered  around  him,  of  warm  and  devoted 
friends ;  and  a  new  Christian  life  started  forth,  from 
him,  among  the  people.  He  became  more  intimately 
acquainted,  as  a  curer  of  souls  to  the  lower  class  of  the 
people,  with  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  religion  re¬ 
duced  entirely  to  a  round  of  outward  ceremonies,  and  of 
the  superstition  which  gave  countenance  and  support  to 
immorality,  and  was  thus  led  to  attack  the  sources  of  so 
much  mischief,  to  dwell  with  increasing  earnestness  upon 
the  essence  of  a  practical  Christianity,  bringing  forth 
its  fruits  from  a  principle  seated  in  the  heart,  and  to 
rebuke  with  emphatic  severity  the  prevailing  vices.  So 
long  as  he  chiefly  attacked  the  corruption  among  the  laity, 
he  was  left  unmolested.  The  new  archbishop  of  Prague, 
Zbynek  of  Hasenburg,  appointed  to  that  office  in  the  year 
1403,  was  not  himself,  by  any  means,  a  man  of  purely 
spiritual  bent,  but  one  accustomed  to  mingle  freely  in 

*  Quam  Bethlehem,  quod  interpretatur  domus  panis,  censui  appellan- 
dam  hac  consideratione,  ut  ibidem  populus  communis  et  Christi  fideles 
pane  prtedicationis  sanctse  refici  debeant.  See  Pelzel,  Account  of  the 
Life  of  King  Wenceslaus,  Prague,  1788  ;  Document  No.  81,  p.  103. 

f  Words  of  the  Record  of  foundation  respecting  his  duties :  Ut 
dictus  capollanus  ad  sonum  campanula  diebus  singulis  ab  ecclesia 
celebribus  mano  et  facto  prandio,  et  tempore  adventus  et  quaclragesimso 
mane  tantum  horis  solitis,  et  prout  in  aliis  ecclesiis  pradicari  est  con- 
Buetum,  verbum  Dei  communi  populo  civitatis  in  vulgari  Bohemico  sit 
ad  prsedicandum  astrictus.  P.  105. 
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secular  affairs,  and  even  to  take  a  part  in  warlike  enter¬ 
prises  ;  yet  he  was  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  to 
the  superstition  therewith  connected.  He  was  desirous 
of  introducing  a  stricter  discipline  into  his  diocese,  and 
he  must  have  had  some  knowledge  of  Iiuss,  and  have 
esteemed  him  as  a  zealous  reformer ;  for  in  entering  upon 
his  duties  as  archbishop,  he  invited  Huss  to  give  him 
direct  information  of  all  the  abuses  which  came  under 
his  personal  observation  ;  or,  if  he  should  not  happen  to 
be  in  Prague,  to  inform  him  by  letter.*  Accordingly  he 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Huss  in 
an  important  transaction  which  took  place  soon  after  his 
entrance  upon  office,  the  object  of  which  was  to  suppress 
a  certain  superstition  and  the  abuses  which  had  grown 
out  of  it.  The  matter  was  of  this  sort:  at  Wilsnack, 
in  the  district  of  Priegnitz,  a  church  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  knight  some  time  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Part  of 
a  stone  altar  had  been  left  standing.  In  one  of  its  cavities 
were  found  three  wafers,  coloured  red,  as  if  with  blood ; 
a  phenomenon  the  like  of  which  has  often  occurred  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  which  has  as  often,  under  various 
religions,  been  construed  into  the  miraculous ;  but  a 
phenomenon  satisfactorily  explained  by  more  recent  in¬ 
vestigations  into  natural  causes,  it  being  now  well  known 
that  bread  and  similar  substances,  long  exposed  to  moisture, 
are  wont  to  be  covered  with  an  animal  product,  the  consti¬ 
tuent  parts  of  which  are  discernible  only  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  but  which  to  the  naked  eye  bears  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  blood. f  But  in  these  times,  the  remarkable 
appearance  was  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  blood  of 

*  This  is  evident  from  a  letter  written  by  Huss  to  this  archbishop 
at  the  time  when  a  rupture  had  already  taken  place  between  the  two 
men,  in  which  he  adverts  to  the  invitation  then  given  to  him.  His  words 
are  Ssepissime  reitero,  qualiter  in  principio  vestri  regiminis  raihi  pro 
regnla  paternitas  vestra  instituerat,  ut  quotiescunquo  aliquem  defectum 
erga  regimen  conspicerem,  mox  personaliter  aut  in  absentia  per  literam 
defectum  hujusmodi  nuntiarem.  This  fragment  of  the  letter  was  first 
published  by  the  Bohemian  historian,  Palacky,  in  his  History  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  III.  1,  p.  216. 

t  See  the  extract  from  Ehrenberg’s  paper  on  the  Monas  prodigiosa 
in  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Berlin,  for 
October,  1S48. 
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Christ.  The  report  of  so  extraordinary  a  miracle  created 
a  great  sensation  :  stories  were  soon  circulated,  of  wonder¬ 
ful  cures  performed  on  the  spot ;  numerous  pilgrimages  were 
made  to  it  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Hungary,  Po¬ 
land,  and  Bohemia.  Various  tricks  would  naturally  ho 
resorted  to,  in  that  age,  by  the  corrupt  clergy  and  monks, 
to  help  on  the  self-deception,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
attended  with  great  mischief  to  the  religious  and  moral 
life  of  tho  people.  Archbishop  Zbynek  appointed,  there¬ 
fore,  a  committee  of  three  masters  to  inquire  into  the 
matter ;  and  as  their  report  was  unfavourable  to  the  pil¬ 
grims,  the  spurious  character  of  those  pretended  miracles 
having  been  exposed,  Zbynek  put  forth  an  order  prohibit¬ 
ing  all  such  pilgrimages  from  his  own  diocese.  One  of 
these  masters  was  Huss,  who  probably  had  great  influence 
in  bringing  about  the  decision.*  This  was  his  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  standing  forth  publicly  against  superstition,  and 
it  was  done  under  the  authority  of  the  archbishop  himself. 
He  composed,  on  this  occasion,  his  paper  on  the  proper 
mode  of  regarding  the  glorified  blood  of  Christ. |  In  this 
tract  it  is  very  evident  that  he  was  still  entirely  given  to  the 
prevailing  doctrines  of  tho  church,  even  on  the  article  of 
transubstantiation ;  but  he  ventured  already  to  call  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  stories  generally  believed  since  the  time  of  Pascha- 
sias  Radbert,  relative  to  the  miraculous  appearances  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  We  already  find  in  him  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  genuine  Christian  spirit,  as  opposed  to  the 
miracle-hunting  spirit  of  his  age.  “  The  glorified  body  of 
Christ,”  he  says,  “exists  dimensionally  in  heaven  alone, 
though  truly  and  really  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar. 
Nothing  that  belonged  to  this  body  could  be  separated 
from  it  and  present,  by  itself,  alone  upon  earth.  All  that 
is  said,  therefore,  about  relics  of  Christ’s  body,  or  of  his 
blood,  as  being  present  in  this  place  or  that,  must  be  false. 
He  who  pretends  to  believe  anything  of  this  sort,  dis¬ 
honours  the  blood  of  Christ,  no  less  than  if  he  worshipped, 

*  Huss  himself  mentions  this  commission :  Etiam  fuimus  tres  ma- 
gistri  deputati  per  dominum  archiepiscopum  ad  examinandum  homines, 
do  quibus  prseclicabant  fuisse  facta  miracula.  Fol.  IG'2,  2. 

t  Determinatio  quaestionis,  cum  suo  tractatulo  de  omni  sanguine 
Christi  glorificato.  Joannis  Hus,  Opera,  Norimberg.  155S,  tom.  I.  fol. 
154,  p.  2,  seq. 
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under  that  name,  the  blood  of  a  dead  horse.  But,  alas  !” 
he  says,  “  the  iniquity  of  greedy  ecclesiastics  has  increased 
to  such  extent  that  messengers  of  Antichrist,  following 
their  master  the  devil,  have  exhibited  their  own  blood 
as  the  blood  of  Christ,  at  the  eucharist,  and  the  same  is 
adored  by  foolish  and  unbelieving  Christians,  who  un¬ 
believingly  seek  after  wonders.”  He  calls  those  who  were 
seeking  after  such  wonders  more  unbelieving  than  Thomas, 
because  though  after  the  Lord  had  shown  himself  to  the 
unbelieving  Thomas  he  believed,  they  would  not  believe 
on  him  even  when  glorified  and  exalted  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  but  required  sensible  signs  of  his  presence. 
Christ  was  now  hidden  from  sight,  present  only  to  faith  : 
this  constituted  the  essence  of  faith,  the  meritum  fidei, 
that  it  takes  hold  of  things  hidden,  invisible  :  this  was 
therefore  more  wholesome  and  conducive  to  the  life  of 
religion  than  if  the  blood  of  Christ  were  visibly  present. 
We  ought  confidently  to  believe  that  if  it  had  been  better 
for  us  to  see  Christ  bodily  present  among  us,  he  would  not 
have  deprived  us  of  this  privilege.  But  because  faith 
would  be  destitute  of  merit,  if  accompanied  with  the 
experience  of  sense,  therefore  Christ  with  his  blood  has 
been  pleased  to  withdraw  himself  from  our  sight.  He 
applies  to  his  contemporaries  what  St.  Paul  says  of  the 
sign-seeking  spirit  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  Christ  crucified 
was  a  stumbling  block.  Like  Matthias  of  Janow,  he  is 
inclined  to  attribute  the  miracles  with  which  the  wicked 
clergy  sought  to  delude  the  people,  to  evil  spirits.  The 
laity,  by  their  confidence  in  such  miracles,  were  drawn 
away  from  the  essential  thing,  true  love,  and  hardened  in 
their  sins.  Like  Matthias  of  Janow,  he  applies  the  words 
of  Christ  to  those  that  would  say,  Lo  !  here  is  Christ,  or 
there,  to  those  who  said,  The  blood  of  Christ  is  here,  or  it 
is  there  ;  they  were  not  to  be  believed.  Like  Matthias  of 
Janow,  he  looks  upon  those  pious  frauds,  by  -which  the 
laity  were  led  astray,  as  the  present  secretly-working 
power  of  Antichrist,  and  applies  to  them  what  St.  Paul, 
in  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  says  of  the  workings 
of  Antichrist.  The  faithful  should,  in  a  proper  way,  use 
all  diligence  to  live  simply  according  to  the  law  of  the 
gospel,  and  put  no  faith  in  fables  and  lying  wonders,  or 
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wonders  actually  wrought  by  evil  spirits  or  wicked  men. 
Thus  would  they,  in  a  more  quiet  manner,  grow  confirmed 
in  tho  faith  of  the  Lord.  Such  miracles  rendered  it  the 
more  necessary  for  each  individual  to  fortify  himself  with 
the  word  of  God,  so  as  to  avoid  being  deceived  by  false 
prophets  and  false  Messiahs,  whose  appearance  Christ 
foretold.  He  cites  one  example  of  fraud  : — A  citizen  of 
Prague,  with  a  lame  hand,  had  hung  up  a  silver  hand  as  a 
votive  offering,  in  honour  of  the  bloody  wafers  in  Wilsnack. 
AVishing,  however,  to  test  the  honesty  of  the  priests,  he 
stayed  three  days  in  the  place ;  but  before  the  time  ex¬ 
pired,  he  must  hear  how  a  priest  had  publicly  referred 
to  this  offering  of  the  silver  hand,  as  a  proof  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous  cure  of  the  lame  one.  The  citizen  of  Prague  con¬ 
victed  him  of  the  falsehood  by  showing  his  hand,  which 
remained  as  lame  as  ever.  And  for  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  PIuss  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  many  who 
knew  the  person  referred  to.  “  Truly,”  he  says,  “  if  the 
priests  faithfully  observed  Christ’s  evangelical  counsel  and 
preached  Christ’s  words  to  the  people,  rather  than  lying 
wonders,  our  gracious  Saviour  would  guide  the  steps  of 
both  priests  and  people  out  of  the  bad  way,  the  way  of  sin 
and  falsehood.”  He  complains  that,  in  their  distresses, 
people  were  more  inclined  to  invoke  help  from  the  blood 
of  Christ  than  from  God,  and  to  place  their  hopes  upon  a 
mere  creature  than  upon  the  Creator.  Even  now,  says  he, 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  district  which  is  not  famous  for  some 
appearance  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  The  worst  trans¬ 
gressors,  robbers  and  the  like,  were  made  to  feel  secure  in 
sin  by  their  confidence  in  such  blood,  and  these  were  the 
best  patrons  and  friends  of  this  miraculous  blood,  though 
they  persecuted  Christ  himself,  and  unrighteously  shed  his 
blood,  in  his  members. 

The  archbishop  had  directed  the  curates  to  announce  on 
every  Sunday  that  the  pilgrimage  to  Wilsnack  was  forbidden 
on  pain  of  the  ban. 

But  though  the  young  archbishop  stood  at  the  beginning 
on  these  friendly  terms  with  Huss,  still  we  might  be  led  to 
presume,  from  the  different  spirit  of  the  two  men,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  unite  their  efforts  in 
promoting  reform  except  to  a  certain  extent ,  and  that  an 
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occasion  might  easily  arise  in  which  this  internal  opposition 
would  be  forced  to  show  itself  by  some  outward  manifestation . 
It  was  impossible  that  Huss,  wflth  the  spirit  of  reform  by 
which  he  was  actuated,  should  stop  short  at  the  bounds 
which  the  archbishop  from  the  position  which  he  occupied 
would  be  apt  to  prescribe  to  himself.  In  connection  with 
the  antagonism  of  the  reform  and  anti-reform  tendencies 
existing  in  the  movements  of  the  time,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  such  an  occasion  must  present  itself.  Aside 
from  the  political  interests,  which  afterwards  became  mixed 
in,  Huss  could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  be  involved  by  his 
very  principles  of  reform,  which  led  him  farther  than  he 
could  calculate  upon,  in  a  quarrel  with  the  archbishop. 
For  Huss,  who  was  governed  solely  by  the  religious  interest, 
would  be  continually  led  by  it  to  take  one  step  after 
another  in  his  attacks  on  the  corruption  of  the  church ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Zbynek  was  induced  by  reasons 
of  policy  to  stop  short,  as  soon  as  he  had  any  grounds  to 
apprehend  that  he  wras  coming  into  conflict  with  the 
hierarchical  system.  Huss  needed  no  excitement  from 
without  to  keep  his  zeal  for  reform  in  vigorous  activity. 
One  thing,  moreover,  which  must  have  had  great  influence 
in  giving  the  turn  to  his  theological  development,  was,  that 
ho  had  diligently  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
of  the  old  church  fathers,  particularly  Augustin,  in  whose 
writings  he  seems  to  have  been  deeply  read,  and  of  Bobert 
of  Lincoln of  all  which  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  his 
writings.  In  the  ideas  thrown  out  by  Matthias  of  Janow, 
the  needful  matter  had  already  been  supplied ;  and  from 
these  alone,  without  any  additional  influence  from  Wickliff, 
a  contest  might  in  these  times  easily  evolve  itself,  capable 
of  being  pushed  to  any  extreme  by  the  opposition  of  the 
great  antbreform  party.  Whatever  lies  involved  in  prin¬ 
ciples  that  have  once  found  entrance  into  human  conscious¬ 
ness,  is  ever  shaped  forth  and  carried  still  further  out  by 
the  movements  of  history.  We  find  in  the  principles  of 
Janow  the  incipient  germ  of  the  whole  reform  movement 
in  Bohemia;  and  it  might  have  remained  wholly  national, 
wholly  independent  of  the  English  spirit.  And,  in  fact,  we 
may  constantly  observe  this  difference,  that,  in  the  theology 
of  Oxford,  the  speculative  spirit  was  the  predominant  one  ; 
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while  the  Bohemian  reform,  from  those  first  promoters  and 
representatives  of  it,  whose  characters  we  have  already 
described,  had  taken  an  altogether  practical  direction.  It 
is  true,  that  so  far  as  regards  the  consequences  which 
outwardly  manifested  themselves  at  first,  it  had  great  in¬ 
fluence,  as  it  will  hereafter  appear  that  the  reform  spirit  in 
Prague  stood  in  some  connection  with  the  opinions  of 
Wickliff,  denounced  as  heretical.  The  reform  movements 
in  Bohemia  would  not,  perhaps,  separated  from  this  con¬ 
nection,  have  risen  so  suddenly  to  so  great  importance ; 
still  we  cannot  on  this  account  agree  with  those  who  as¬ 
cribe  to  Wickliff ’s  writings  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  reform  opposition  to  the  hierarchy  in 
Bohemia.  It  is,  moreover,  of  great  importance  here,  to 
anything  like  a  right  understanding  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  religious  and  theological  spirit,  to  distinguish  well 
internal  and  external  causes,  internal  and  external  connec¬ 
tions.  And  if,  on  the  one  hand,  through  the  influence  of  , 
Wickliff ’s  writings,  and  the  connection  of  the  movements 
originating  with  Huss  with  those  excited  by  Wickliff,  the 
position  of  the  reform  party  in  Bohemia  afterwards  became 
a  dangerous  one,  still  we  must  consider,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  was  precisely  owing  to  the  way  in  which  Huss  con¬ 
nected  himself  with  Wickliff,  that  a  large  number  of  friends 
and  adhorents  were  procured  for  him  at  the  outset,  whom 
he  could  hardly  have  gained  by  the  purely  reform  and 
anti-hierarchical  interest friends  indeed,  who,  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  did  not  sympathise  at  all  with  the 
interest  for  a  purely  Christian  reform  which  actuated  Huss 
from  the  beginning,  did  not  harmonise  with  him  in  temper 
and  spirit,  and  would  on  that  very  account  be  soon  led  to 
separate  from  him,  and  even  to  come  out  against  him. 
Only  so  long  as  it  was  an  affair  of  the  school,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  philosophical  school,  and  this  affair  was  treated 
as  a  common  cause  of  the  nation,  coidd  they  remain  con¬ 
nected  with  him  ;  but  this  very  circumstance  which,  at  the 
outset,  gave  to  the  party  of  Huss  so  great  an  ascendency 
at  Prague  university,  could  not  have  existed  independently 
of  the  connection  between  the  reform  tendency  in  Bohemia 
and  the  cause  of  Wickliff ’s  school ;  as  will  be  apparent 
from  the  facts  now  to  be  presented. 
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A  Bohemian  princess,  Anna,  sister  to  king  Wenceslaus, 
had  married  Bichard  II.,  king  of  England  *  This  would  of 
course  lead  the  way  to  more  familiar  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations  ;  and  the  disciples  of  Wickliff,  who  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  endeavours  to  diffuse  the  writings, 
the  philosophical  and  theological  doctrines,  of  their  master, 
would  assuredly  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  open¬ 
ing  for  this  purpose.  The  connection  also  between  the  two 
flourishing  universities,  which  doubtless,  independently  of 
this  event,  was  a  lively  one,  would  be  still  more  promoted 
by  it.  Young  English  theologians  came  from  Oxford  to 
Prague.  Bohemians  studied  in  Oxford,  and  were  there 
seized  with  enthusiasm  for  the  doctrines  of  AVickliff; 
though  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  AVickliff 
was  not  merely  the  representative  of  a  particular  theo¬ 
logical  bent,  but  also  b}7  philosophical  writings,  having  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  theological  interest,  and 
particularly  by  his  work  already  mentioned,  which  created 
an  epoch  of  its  own,  the  treatise  on  the  reality  of  general 
conceptions,  was  one  of  the  most  important  representatives 
of  the  philosophical  school  of  realism  ;  and,  though  with 
him,  as  we  have  seen,  the  philosophical  and  theological 
interest,  philosophical  and  theological  principles  were 
intimately  connected,  yet  this  was  not  at  all  a  necessary 
connection  in  itself;  and  one  might  adopt  the  philosophical 
opinions  of  AVickliff,  esteem  him  highly  as  a  philosopher, 
without  agreeing  with  him  on  that  account  in  his  theo¬ 
logical  views.  From  this  it  is  the  more  easily  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  how  AVickliff’s  writings  might  already  for  a  long 
time  have  been  considerably  read  at  the  university  of 
Prague,  without  creating  any  ecclesiastical  movements 
whatever,  or  rendering  the  orthodoxy  of  those  persons 
suspected,  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  study  of  cer¬ 
tain  writings  of  Wickliff.  Huss  himself  declares,  in  a 
paper  composed  about  the  year  1411, f  that  for  thirty  years, 
— therefore  from  the  year  1381 — writings  of  AVickliff  were 
read  at  Prague  university,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  in 

*  She  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  New  Testament;  and  carried 
with  her  to  England  a  book  of  the  gospels  in  the  Latin,  German,  and 
Bohemian  tongues.  Comp.  Palacky  III.  1,  p.  24. 

f  Replica  contra  Anglieum  Joannem  Stokes,  Opp.  I.  fol.  108. 
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the  habit  of  reading  them  for  more  than  twenty  years,  that 
is,  before  the  year  1391.* 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  spread  of 
WicklifFs  writings  in  Prague  fell  within  the  last  years  of 
the  life  of  Matthias  of  Janow ;  yet,  although  traces  perhaps 
of  a  reference  to  doctrines  of  W  ickliff  may  be  discovered  in 
his  work  already  noticed,  still  he  must  have  occupied  him¬ 
self  but  very  little  with  them,  and  they  must  have  exer¬ 
cised  little  or  no  particular  influence  on  his  mind.  He 
pursued  his  course  after  an  independent  manner  in  the 
path  to  which  the  suggestions  that  came  originally  from 
Militz  had  conducted  him.  But  Huss,  as  we  may  gather 
with  certainty  from  his  own  language  already  cited,  had  at 
a  very  early  period  read  many  of  Wickliff’s  writings. 
What  attracted  him  in  these  writings  was  partly  the 
philosophical  realism,  partly  the  spirit  of  reform  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  secularisation  of  the  church,  of  the  monastic 
orders,  and  of  the  clergy,  which  they  contained,  and  that 
inclination  to  adhere  to  the  New  Testament  as  the  only 
source  of  doctrine,  the  striving  after  a  renovation  of  the 
Christian  life  in  the  sense  of  apostolical  Christianity.  Let 
us  hear  the  words  of  Huss  himself  on  this  point:  “I  am 
drawn  to  him,”  he  says,  “  by  the  reputation  he  enjoys 
with  the  good,  not  the  bad  priests,  at  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  generally  with  the  people,  though  not  with 
the  bad,  covetous,  pomp-loving,  dissipated  prelates  and 
priests.  I  am  attracted  by  his  writings,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
pends  every  effort  to  conduct  all  men  back  to  the  law  of 
Christ,  and  especially  the  clergy,  inviting  them  to  let  go 
the  pomp  and  dominion  of  the  world  and  live  with  the 
apostles  according  to  the  life  of  Christ.  I  am  attracted  by 
the  love  which  he  had  for  the  law  of  Christ,  maintaining 
its  truth  and  holding  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  it  could 
fail.”  |  He  mentions  here  in  particular  for  illustration  the 

*  Universitas  ab  annis  triginta  liabet  et  legit  libros  ipsius  Joan. 
"Wicleff.  Egoque  et  membra  nostrso  universitatis  habemus  et  legimus 
illos  libros  ab  annis  viginti  et  pluribus.  Replica  contra,  Ac. 

t  Movent  me  suascripta,  quibusnititurtoto  conamine,  omnes  homines 
ad  legem  Christi  reducere,  et  clerum  prrecipue,  ut  dimittendo  saeculi 
pompam,  dominationem  vivat  cum  apostolis  vitam  Christi.  Movet  me 
affectus  suus,  quern  ad  Christi  legem  habuit,  asserens  de  veritate  ejus, 
qua3  non  potest  in  uno  iota  vel  apice  fallere.  Ibid,  fol.  109,  1. 
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book  composed  by  Wickliff,  on  the  truth  of  holy  Scripture, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish  the  validity  of  the 
law  of  Christ  in  its  whole  extent.  And  he  then  adverts  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  Wickliff’s  writings  were  on  purely 
philosophical  subjects,  which,  as  they  did  not  at  all  affect 
the  truths  of  faith,  could  be  read  without  danger.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  Huss  agreed  with  Wickliff  only  up 
to  that  point  to  which  his  interest  for  reform  had  already 
led  him  in  following  the  steps  of  Matthias  of  Janow.  To 
Wickliff,  as  we  have  seen,  his  attack  on  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  his  peculiar  views  of  the  Lord’s 
supper,  were  of  especial  importance ;  but  we  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  these  had  had  any  particular  influence  on  Iluss. 
On  this  matter  he  never  passed  beyond  what  was  simply 
practical -  as  already  seen,  he  gave  special  prominence  to 
the  spiritual  fellowship  with  Christ,  to  the  truth  that  he 
himself  is  the  bread  of  the  soul,  without  entering  more 
minutely  into  the  question  about  the  relation  of  the  bread 
and  wine  to  the  bod}'  and  blood  of  Christ.*  Iluss  may 


*  Wo  find  nothing  in  the  writings  of  Huss  which  indicates  that,  in 
respect  of  tliis  doctrine,  he  had,  as  Palacby  supposes,  (III.  1,  s.  197 
and  198),  through  the  influence  of  Wickliff,  been  at  least  led  to  waver, 
and  did  not,  till  a  later  period,  take  a  decidedly  different  view  from 
Wickliff  on  tliis  point.  In  general,  we  think  we  have  not  observed  that 
Huss  allowed  himself  to  be  determined  in  his  doctrinal  convictions  at 
first  more  and  afterwards  less  by  the  influence  of  Wickliff.  It  seems 
to  us  much  more  to  correspond  with  the  actual  course  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  doctrinal  opinions  to  suppose  that  he  was  led  by  his  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  opposition  which  gTew  out  of  them,  step  by  step  farther 
away  from  the  church  tendency,  and  not  that  he  was  more  decided  in 
his  opposition  at  the  beginning,  and  afterwards  grew  milder.  Even,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  trial  at  Prague,  hi  1414,  of  which  a  protocol,  drawn 
up  by  Peter  of  Mladenowitz,  secretary  to  the  knight  of  Chlum,  has  been 
published  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  (Jahrg.  1837,  Heft  1),  Huss  ab¬ 
solutely  repels  the  charge  that  he  had  ever  attacked  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  Huss  here  declares  that  he  could  not  possibly  have 
spoken  before  the  people  in  the  Bohemian  tongue  on  the  accident  thus  sine 
subjecto,  because  this  language  contained  no  terms  whatever  by  which 
such  a  conception  could  be  expressed  :  but  he  had  said,  guarding  against 
any  misinterpretation  of  his  language,  that  as  a  man’s  body  is  veiled 
under  his  shirt,  so  the  body  of  Christ  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  veiled  be¬ 
neath  the  form  of  the  bread,  and  as  the  soul  is  concealed  within  the 
body,  so  the  body  of  Christ  is  concealed  under  the  figure  of  the  broad. 
And  he  appeals  for  proof  to  the  language  of  an  ancient  hymn,  and  to 
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have  had  the  less  hesitation  about  availing  himself  of  the 
writings  of  Wickliff,  inasmuch  as  two  young  men,  who 
came  from  Oxford  to  Prague, — one  an  Englishman,*  the 
other  a  Bohemian,  probably  the  count  N icholas  of  Faulfisch, 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  had  brought  with  them  a  docu¬ 
ment  authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
in  which  Wickliff’s  orthodoxy  was  duly  testified.  Huss  is 
reported  to  have  read  this  document  from  the  pulpit  to  his 
congregation  as  a  testimonial  in  favour  of  that  Wicklifi'  who 
had  been  denounced  as  a  heretic.  Now  it  is  evident,  wo 
admit,  that  such  a  declaration  was  altogether  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  academical  authorities  who  then  ruled  at 
Oxford.  It  was  a  forgery,  to  which  the  seal  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  had  been  fraudulently  appended — the  fabrication 
of  false  documents  of  this  sort  being  at  that  time  no  un¬ 


words  of  St.  Augustin,  which  mark  a  distinction  between  that  which 
faith  perceives,  and  that  which  is  manifest  to  the  senses  in  the  Lord’s 
supper.  That  when  he  speaks  of  a  forma  pnnis,  he  means  to  intimate 
the  remaining  behind  of  the  substance,  cannot  be  proved.  Ho  affirms, 
that  when  he  spoke  of  the  remaining  behind  of  the  bread  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  lie  meant  only  Christ  the  heavenly  bread,  which  is  offered  in  the 
sacrament.  Now  we  might,  it  is  true,  suspect  that  Huss  took  the  liberty 
to  conceal  his  real  opinion  in  this  ambiguous  phraseology,  or  that  he, 
at  a  later  period,  resorted  to  sophistical  interpretations  of  the  language 
earlier  used  by  him  ;  hut  still  we  shall  find  no  ground  whatever  to  ac¬ 
cuse  him  of  any  such  thing.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  particulars  which 
characterise  the  practical  bent  peculiar  to  Huss,  to  give  special  pro¬ 
minence  to  the  statement  that  Christ  himself  is  the  bread  of  the  soul 
in  the  Lord's  supper,  and  if  now  he  ever  laid  the  whole  stress  upon 
this,  it  may  have  been  interpreted  by  his  opponents  as  if  he  always 
spoke  only  of  the  bread  present  in  the  Lord’s  supper.  In  fact  we  find 
that  Huss  afterwards,  in  a  paper  hereafter  to  he  cited,  was  actually 
under  the  necessity  of  vindicating  himself  against  such  a  perversion 
of  his  language,  and  of  explaining  his  real  meaning. 

*  We  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  story  about  a  picture  drawn  by  the 
two  Englishmen  on  the  walls  of  a  room  which  they  had  hired,  which 
exhibited  the  contrast  between  the  worldly  entrance  of  the  pope  into 
Rome,  and  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,  the  so-called  Anti¬ 
thesis  Christi  et  Antichristi,  and  of  the  commotions  to  which  it  led  ; 
because  wo  do  not  certainly  know  that  the  narrative  of  the  Hussite  his¬ 
torian,  Theobald,  which,  in  other  respects,  contains  many  inaccurate 
statements,  is  to  be  relied  upon,  and  we  have  found  in  the  writings  of 
Huss  himself  no  allusion  whatever  to  this  affair,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
touched  upon  in  his  sermons  at  that  time. 
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common  thing  at  Oxford  ;*  but  it  is  certain  that  Hubs  him 
self  was  deceived  in  this  case;  be  could  know  nothing 
about  this  manufactory  of  false  documents  at  Oxford,  and 
his  admiration  of  Wickliff  might  in  this  case  easily  incline 
him  to  believe  without  further  examination.!  r  uithei- 
more,  the  struggle  for  and  against  Wickliff,  as  well  as  the 
antagonism  of  realism  and  nominalism,  was  an  affair  ot  na¬ 
tional  interest.  Under  the  emperor  Charles  I\  king  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  the  founder  of  the  university  of  Prague,  many  Ger¬ 
mans  had  resorted  thither,  obtained  important  posts,  and 
sought  to  gain  on  their  own  side  the  greatest  influence 
at  the  university.  This  circumstance  had  excited  great 
jealousy  betwixt  the  two  nations.  Much  enthusiasm  was 
awakened  at  that  time  among  the  Bohemians  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  own  nationality  in  language  and  literature. 
Amono-  the  peculiar  qualities  of  Huss  belonged  an  ardent 
love  of  his  country  and  people.  His  efforts  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  Bohemian  language  and  orthography  were 
praised  by  those  competent  to  judge,  and  his  influence  in 
this  regard  is  said  to  have  extended  even  to  other  Sclavic 
populations.!  Now  as  the  Germans  were  zealous  nomi¬ 
nalists,  so  the  Bohemians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  no  less 
zealous  realists,  and  the  Bohemian  theologians  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  were  at  first  more  inclined  to  the  freer  opinions 
and  in  favour  of  Wickliff.  It  was  the  Bohemian  theo- 

*  The  seal  of  the  university  of  Oxford  was  much  abused  in  those 
davs  Petras  Paganus  or  Payne,  a  clergyman,  had  contrived  to  get  it 
into  his  hands,  and  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  ^mhng  an aJP®a^e 
authenticity  to  that  paper  got  up  m  favour  of  Wickliff,  as  it  it  were  an 
official  dement.  See  Wood,  Historia  et  Antiquitates,  Umversitatis 

0J+°'wtien'  Huss,  at  his  trial  in  Constance,  on  the  8th  of  June,  was 
accused  of  publishing  and  using  such  a  fraudulent  document  of  English¬ 
men  he  was  able  to  make  a  clear  and  simple  statement  of  the  whole  af¬ 
fair  in  justification  of  his  conduct  in  the  case,  and  to  appeal  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  earlier  like-minded  friend,  Stephen  Paletz  who  had  men 
equally  deceived  with  himself,  and  who  now  appeared  at  Constance  as 
ffis  accuser  Quumque  confessus  esset,  propterea  quod  sub  signo  um- 
versiS  a  iuobus  scholastic*  allata  esset,  illique  ebam  de  js  scho- 
lasticis  q ua? rerent,  respondit :  Ille  amicus  meus  (significant  autem 
Stephanum  Paletz)  alterum  ex  iis  seque  novit  atque  ego,  alter  nescuo 
quifimrit.  Hermann  v.  d.  Hardt  Acta  298  ff.  ' 
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logical  party  to  which  IIuss  belonged,  and  to  the  head  of 
which  he  was  constantly  advancing  by  his  zeal,  his  active 
labours,  and  his  theological  culture.  His  teachers  at  the 
university  of  Prague,  Stanislaus  and  Peter  of  Znaim,  and 
his  university  friend,  Stephen  Paletz,  belonged  to  this  bent, 
and  followed  it  in  their  writings  and  lectures.  Stanislaus 
of  Znaim  seems  indeed  to  have  proceeded  farther  in  the  in¬ 
terest  for  Wickliff  than  Huss  himself,  in  that  he  judged 
more  favourably  of  his  attack  upon  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation.  Iiuss  cites  the  following  words  of  Stanis 
laus,  which  he  pronounced  in  his  commentary  on  the  Sen¬ 
tences  of  Wickliff:  “  A  certain  teacher,  Wickliff,  in  other 
things  a  profound  philosopher  and  theologian,  delivers 
this  opinion  (which  he  cites),  and  has  publicly  and  often 
protested,  as  one  may  find  in  his  writings,  that  as  an 
obedient  son  of  the  church  he  is  ready  to  believe,  when  he 
is  convinced,  the  contrary,  nay,  if  it  be  necessary,  even  to 
suffer  death  in  correction  of  his  error.  And  many,  who 
are  less  able  to  see  than  he  is,  denounce  him  as  a  heretic, 
in  this  and  other  things,  and  defame  the  reputation  of 
those  who  read  his  writings,  not  perceiving  that  among 
thorns  may  be  found  the  most  beautiful  roses,  even  though 
he  may  really  have  uttered  much  that  is  heretical.”  And 
the  same  teacher  says  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  : 
“  Unless  a  new  determination  of  the  church  or  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  argument  can  prove  this,  it  is  not  requisite  for  the 
catholic  faith  to  adopt  it.”*  We  should  here  undoubtedly 
keep  in  mind,  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  no 
longer,  as  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  middle  age,  corre¬ 
sponded  to  a  bent  of  spirit  that  ruled  the  whole  age,  and 
to  a  form  of  intuition  grounded  therein  ;  that  unem¬ 
barrassed,  child-like  faith  no  longer  predominated  ;  doubts 
would  rise  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  most 
cheerfully  disposed  to  hold  fast  in  all  things  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  church,  as  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  from 
Duns  Scotus  onward,  a  William  Occum,  a  Durand,  a  Peter 
d’Ailly,  themselves  had  to  acknowledge  that  reason  and 
Scripture  would  lead  to  a  different  view,  if  the  church 

*  Pins,  Responsio  ad  Scripta  Magistri  Stanislaus  deZuoyma  ;  Opp.  I, 
pp.  267  et  288. 
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had  not  otherwise  decided.  Hnss  subsequently  reproached 
his  friend  Paletz,  for  his  crab-like  movement,  and  accused 
him  of  having  changed  from  a  realist  to  a  nominalist.* 
By  the  German  party  a  mock  mass  upon  their  Bohemian 
opponents,  the  Wickliffites,  was  got  up,  and  in  it  the 
o-enealoo-y  of  Christ  was  thus  travestied — Peter  of  Znaim 
he^at  Stanislaus  of  Znaim,  Stanislaus  begat  Stephen  1  aletz, 
and  the  latter  begat  Huss,  intimating  how  Wickliffitism 
had  spread  from  one  to  the  other. f 

An  individual,  who  had  great  influence  on  the  movements 
called  forth  in  Prague  by  the  contest  for  and  against 
Wickliff,  was  one  whom  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to 
mention’  as  a  fellow- combatant  with  Huss,  the  chevalier 
Jerome  of  Prague 4  He  was  one  of  the  few  knights  in 
Bohemia  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  science  and  literary 
culture. §’  Jerome  of  Prague,  several  years  younger  than 
Huss,  his  youthful  friend,  stood  faithfully  by  his  side,  as 
we  frequently  see  men  the  most  widely  differing  m  character 
and  in  mental  gifts,  in  times  forming  epochs  in  the  evolu- 


*  Jam  te  cum  Stanislao  non  poneres  ad  defendendum  librum  de  um- 
versalibus  •  and  :  Fuistis  realist®,  cum  jam  sitis  terminist®.  Kesponsio 
ad  Scripta  Paletz;  0PP.  I.  p.  260.  Jam  rebus  dimissis,  converts  es 
ad  si"na  vel  terminos,  retrocedens  sicut  cancer.  Ibid.  p. 

t  Missa  quam  Teutonici  blaspheme  confinixerant,  in  qua  per  modum 
libri  genera tionis  primo  ponitur  Stanislaus,  qui  genuit  Petrum  de 
Znoyrna,  et  Petrus  de  Znoyma  genuit  Paletz  et  Paletz  genuit  Hus. 

L1  Jerome  is  mentioned  (according  to  iEneas  Sylvius  in  his  Historia 
Bohemica,  cap.  XXXY.  who  describes  him  as  a  putndus  piscis  :  Turn 
quod  erat  familise  sum  cognomen,  Putndutn  piscem  id  est  feetidum 
virus  in  cives  suos  evomuit)  as  being  connected  with  the  noble  Bohe¬ 
mian  family  of  Faulfisch.  But  Palacky  has  shown  that  this  statement 
has  grown  out  of  an  error,  by  which  the  chevalier  Jerome  had  beem con¬ 
founded  with  another  less-known  zealous  friend  of  WickldFs  doctrines 
in  Prague,  the  chevalier  Nicholas  of  Faulfisch.  See  Palacky  Ill.  1, 
s.  192,  Note  245.  [Palacky  ascribes  the  error  not  to  iLneas  Sylvius,  but 

to  his  readers.  Editor .]  _ 

S  Iu  these  stirring  times  of  the  Bohemian  nation  there  were  some 
such.  Palackv,  for  example,  (III.  1,  p.  187),  mentions  the  chevalier 
Thomas  of  Stitney,  the  author  of  many  papers,  whose  most  important 
work  appeared  in  the  year  1374,  and  who  was  still  living  at  the  close  ot 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  characterises  the  national  movement  in 
B  hernia,  that  even  in  the  case  of  this  person,  a  man  zealously  devoted 
to  scientific  and  literary  pursuits,  the  religious  element,  as  Palacky 
alleges,  is  the  predominant  one  in  his  writings. 
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tion  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  each  supplying  the  other’s  de¬ 
ficiencies,  cooperating  and  contending  together,  as  did 
afterwards  Luther  and  Melancthon,  although  the  relation 
in  the  present  instance  was  a  somewhat  different  one.  Hubs, 
a  man  of  more  calmness  and  discretion,  of  a  character  at 
once  firm  and  gentle,  more  inclined  to  moderation,  possessed 
of  less  numerous  and  diversified  gifts,  of  a  less  excitable 
spirit,  fonder  of  retirement  within  himself  and  silent  self¬ 
seclusion  than  of  mingling  in  the  busy  turmoils  of  life — 
Jerome,  full  of  life  and  ardour,  of  an  enterprising  spirit, 
not  disposed  to  remain  still  and  quiet  a  long  time  in  one 
place,  whom  we  find  now  in  Oxford,  next  at  Paris,  then  at 
Jerusalem,  in  Hungary,  at  Vienna,  and  in  Russia,  every¬ 
where  attracting  observation  and  everywhere  provoking 
opposition,  a  man  possessed  of  a  gift  of  discourse  that  bore 
everything  before  it,  but  who  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  was  easily  led  to  pass  beyond  proper  bounds,  one  who 
needed  the  cool  considerateness  of  a  Huss  to  act  as  a  check 
on  his  activity.  Jerome  had,  in  1 398,  returned  from  Oxford 
to  Prague,  and  brought  with  him  many  writings  of  Wickliff 
not  before  known,  which  he  endeavoured  to  circulate 
through  the  whole  country  and  among  all  ranks  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  people.  He  stood  up,  with  great  enthusiasm,  for 
the  doctrines  of  Wickliff.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  : 
“  Until  now,  we  had  nothing  but  the  shell  of  science ; 
Wickliff  first  laid  open  the  kernel.” 

After  the  contest  for  and  against  Wickliff,  ever  excited 
afresh  by  the  connection  between  Oxford  and  Prague,  had 
gone  on  for  a  considerable  time  in  secret,  the  matter  finally 
came  to  an  open  rupture.  At  the  request  of  the  archiepis- 
copal  officials  and  cathedral  chapter  of  Prague,  a  meeting 
of  the  university  was  held  on  the  28th  of  May,  1403,  and 
forty-five  propositions  ascribed  to  Wickliff' were  laid  before 
that  body  for  examination.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  it 
came  to  an  open  and  violent  struggle  between  the  Bohemian 
and  the  German  party.  The  representatives  of  the  former 
in  part  defended  the  propositions  complained  of,  and  partly 
they  maintained  that  they  were  not  taught  in  the  sense 
ascribed  to  them.  In  this  assembly,  one  of  the  warm  ad¬ 
vocates  of  Wickliff ’s  cause  in  Bohemia,  Master  Nicholas  of 
Leitomysl,  declared  that  these  articles  had  been  falsified 
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by  a  certain  Master  Hiibner,  who  more  richly  deserved  to 
be  burned  than  the  two  poor  fellows  who  had  been  burned 
for  counterfeiting  saffron  (a  herb  much  sought  for  and  used 
in  those  times).  Huss  himself  declared  at  this  time,  as  ever 
afterwards,  that  he  could  not  agree  to  the  unconditional 
condemnation  of  those  propositions,  though  neither  was  he 
disposed  to  defend  them  all  ;  for  many  of  them  had  been 
interpolated  by  that  Master  Hiibner.  He  could  not  join  in 
any  such  condemnation,  lest  he  should  bring  on  himself  the 
woes,  denounced  on  such  as  called  evil  good,  and  good 
evil.* 

Also  the  teacher  of  Huss,  Stanislaus  of  Znaim,  stood  forth 
at  this  time  as  a  defender  of  the  forty- five  propositions  ;  and 
Huss  notices  him  as  the  first  who  took  up  the  word  in  de¬ 
fence.  I  Still,  by  the  vast  majority  of  votes  on  the  side  of 
the  German  nation,  the  condemnation  of  the  forty-five 
articles  was  carried  through.  According  to  the  then 
arrangements  of  the  university  of  Prague,  the  Germans, 
who  kept  firmly  united,  would,  in  all  public  meetings,  of 
course  obtain  the  victory.  The  votes  were  taken  by  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  university  of  Prague  was  divided  into  four 
nations.  One  was  the  Bohemian  ;  the  three  others,  Bava¬ 
rian,  Saxon,  and  Polish,  of  which  latter,  half  were  Germans, 
namely  Silesians.  Accordingly  the  Bohemians,  who  were 
scarcely  one  to  three,  must  always  succumb.  Every  victory 
which  the  German  party  won  in  this  way  could  only  serve 
to  augment  the  bitter  feeling  of  hostility  between  the  two 
nations,  and  between  the  Wickliffite  and  anti-\\  ickliffite 
parties.  The  defenders  of  the  writings  and  doctrines  of 
Wickliff,  however,  allowed  themselves  the  less  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  condemnation  pronounced  at  this  convocation, 
as  they  had  not,  in  fact,  acknowledged  all  those  propositions 
to  be  propositions  really  laid  down  by  W  iekliff.  By  this 
condemnation,  therefore,  nothing  or  what  amounted  to  no¬ 
thing, had  been  accomplished ;  and  the  opponents  of  Wickliff  s 

*  From  Huss's  remarks  in  the  trial  above  mentioned.  Stud.  u.  Kirt. 
1837,  I.  s.  132. 

f  Huss  says  of  him  :  Reminisceretur,  quomodo  primus  fuit  ad  defen- 
dendum,  ne  articuli,  quos  ipse  dicit  erroneos,  damnarentur.  Imo  et 
arguebat  audaeter  in  congregatione  universitatis.  Resp.  ad  Scripta 
Mag.  Stan,  de  Znoyma.  Hus,  Opp.  I.  p.  288. 
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cause  were  obliged  to  look  round  them  and  conjure  up 
sharper  measures.  Already  Bohemian  prelates  themselves 
complained  at  the  court  of  Rome  that  Wickliff’s  heresies 
had  spread  even  to  that  spot,*  and  in  the  year  1405,  pope 
Innocent  VII.  was  moved  thereby  to  put  forth  a  bull  ad¬ 
dressed  to  archbishop  Zbynek,  calling  upon  him  to  suppress 
and  punish  the  Wickliffite  heresies  then  spreading  in 
Bohemia.  The  archbishop  complied  with  this  call,  and  at 
a  synod  held  in  Prague,  in  the  year  1406,  published  an 
ordinance,  threatening  ecclesiastical  penalties  against  those 
who  presumed  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  Wickliff’.  j  At  the 
same  time  he  enacted,  in  the  same  year,  a  law  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  directing 
all  preachers  within  his  diocese  to  teach,  on  Corpus-Christi 
day  and  on  all  other  days,  the  doctrine  that,  after  the  words 
of  consecration,  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  was  no 
longer  present,  but  only  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The 
name  of  Wickliff,  however,  was  not  here  mentioned.^  This 
of  course  could  not  effect  Huss,  as  he  had  never  declared 
himself  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  In 
the  next  place,  it  was  brought  about  by  the  measures  of  the 
archbishop  that,  as  the  three  other  nations  of  the  university 
of  Prague  had  always  pronounced  against  the  opinions  of 
Wickliff',  and  therefore  in  all  further  measures  against  them — 
the  only  question  was  with  regard  to  the  Bohemian  nation, 
among  whom  alone  these  opinions  found  defenders — the 
members  of  this  body  held,  in  the  year  1408,  a  great  con¬ 
vocation,  in  which  the  condemnation  of  those  forty-five 
propositions  was  again  proposed.  But  as  the  unconditional 
condemnation  of  them  could  not,  on  account  of  the  resist- 

*  See  the  words  from  the  Chronicles  of  Prague  University,  inPalacky 
III.  1,  s.  213  :  Innocentius  papa  VII.  instigavit  et  monuit.  Zbynkonem 
arcliiepiscopum  Pragensem,  ut  sit  diligens  et  sollicitus  ad  errores  Wiclef 
et  haereses  exstirpandas.  Hanc  monitionem  pnelati  procuraverunt. 

f  Item  anno  1406,  D.  Zbynko  archiepiscopus  Prag.  edidit  statutum, 
et  codem  anno  in  synodo  publice  mandavit,  quod  quicunque  prsedicaret, 
assereret  vel  disputaret  errores  Wiclef,  in  certas  ibidem  nominatas  inci- 
deret  poenas.  Chron.  Univers.  Prag.  Palacky,  p.  214. 

X  See  the  ordinance  in  a  paper  by  the  abbot  Stephen  of  Dola,  in  the 
diocese  of  Olmutz,  composed  in  1408 ;  Medulla  tritici  seu  Anti-Wick- 
leffus,  published  by  Pez,  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum  Novissimus,  tom.  IV. 
pars  2,  p.  158. 


ance  of  the  party  of  Huss,  be  carried  through,  such  a  quali¬ 
fied  one  was  passed  as  nobody  could  find  fault  with,  because 
it  was  left  open  to  each  to  explain  the  propositions  in  his 
own  sense.  It  was  decreed,  namely,  that  no  one  should 
presume  to  maintain  any  one  of  those  forty-five  propositions, 
in  their  heretical,  erroneous,  or  scandalous  sense.*  Men 
were  not  satisfied,  therefore,  with  this  measure,  by  which 
the  desired  end  could  in  no  way  be  attained.  While 


tion,  therefore,  extend  to  all  Wickliffs  writings,  but  only 


holy  supper,  or  the  whole  of  his  theological  system. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  good  understanding  between  Huss 
and  the  archbishop  had  not  been  disturbed,  in  any  open 
manner.  Zbynek  could  not,  as  yet,  have  withdrawn  from 
him  his  confidence  ;  he  must  still  have  highly  appreciated 
his  zeal  for  the  reform  of  the  church,  and  for  the  removal 
of  abuses ;  for  he  chose  him,  as  late  as  the  year  1407,  to 
deliver  the  exhortatory  discourse  before  his  clergy  assem¬ 
bled  at  a  synod  of  the  diocese.  We  recognise  in  it  those  prin- 

*  Quatenus  nemo  quemquam  illoram,  artieulorum  XLV.  audeat 
tenere,  docere  vel  defendere  in  sensibus  eoram  haereticis,  aut  erroneis, 


Pragensi,  Parisiensi  vel  Oxoniensi  magistro  vel  magistris  compilata. 
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ciples  with  regard  to  the  destination  of  the  clergy,  which 
Huss  entertained  in  common  with  Matthias  of  Janow  and 
Wickliff.  They  were  the  principles  which,  in  theory  and 
practice,  distinguished  the  clergy  who  were  friendly  to 
reform,  and  who  already  bore,  in  Bohemia,  the  names 
clerus  evangdicus  and  pauperes  sacerdotes  Christi.*  He  had 
chosen  for  his  text  the  passage  in  Ephesians  vi.  14 ;  and 
employed  these  words  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  clergy 
to  a  consciousness  of  their  vocation,  as  opposed  to  the  then 
existing  worldliness  of  the  clergy  in  Bohemia.  For  the 
purpose  of  bringing  clearly  to  view  the  destination  of  the 
clergy,  he  explains  the  grounds  of  the  division  of  Christ¬ 
endom  into  three  orders,  which  ever  lay  at  bottom  of  his 
proposal  for  the  reform  of  the  entire  social  state,  viz.  the 
clorgy,  the  secular  nobility,  who  should  make  their  power 
subservient  to  the  promotion  of  the  law  of  Christ,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  standing  in  obedience  to  the  two  parts, 
as  their  leaders  in  things  spiritual  and  secular.  The  clergy 
ought  to  take  the  lead  of  all  others  in  following  Christ 
under  the  form  of  a  servant,  in  meekness,  humility,  purity, 
and  poverty.  Huss  was  still  entangled  in  the  distinction 
made  between  the  consilia  evcingdica  and  the  prcecepta,  above 
which  Matthias  Janow  had,  as  we  have  earlier  seen,  already 
risen  in  recognising  the  equal  Christian  vocation  of  all  men. 
Huss  regarded  it  as  the  calling  of  the  clergy  to  exhibit  to 
all,  even  in  the  observance  of  the  “  evangelical  counsels,” 
a  pattern  of  Christian  perfection.  Hence  he  must  have  held 
to  the  necessity  of  celibacy  in  the  cl  erg}-.  The  clergy 
ought  literally  to  fulfil  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  therefore  never  to  give  an  oath  ;  their  yea  and  nay 
ought  to  be  sufficient.  They  ought  literally  to  realise  what 
Christ  had  said  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  on  loving  our 
enemies,  on  hearing  wrongs.  The  thriving  of  Christian 
life  in  all  others,  must  therefore  be  conditioned  on  the  fact 
that  the  clergy  let  their  light  shine  before  others,  in  the 
literal  copying  after  Christ.  It  was  in  the  falling  away  of 
the  clergy  from  this,  their  true  destination,  that  Huss,  as 

*  Paletz  was  disposed  afterwards  to  find  something  arrogant  in  the 
claim,  which  seemed  to  be  implied  in  these  appellations,  quod  in  doctrina 
et  in  scriptis  se  audent  clerum  evangelicum  nominare.  Hus,  Kesp.  ad 
Scr.  Paletz  ;  Opera  I.  p.  260. 
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he  here  declares,  found  the  cause  of  the  corruptions  in 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  the  contemplation  of  which  filled 
his  soul,  more  and  more  every  day,  with  that  heart  sorrow 
which  formed  one  of  the  strong  features  of  his  character. 
He  says  in  this  regard,  contemplating  Christians  as  soldiers 
of  Christ,  and  the  clergy  as  those  who  ought  to  take  the 
foremost  position  in  the  marshalled  host ;  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  the  clergy  should  lead  the  order  of  battle  in 
the  spiritual  conflict.  But  if  they  are  unfit  for  the  contest, 
the  victory  is  seldom  or  never  won  ;  since  they,  betaking 
themselves  to  flight,  or  struck  down  and  put  into  confusion, 
fill  the  next  ranks  of  the  army  with  despair  or  irresolution. 
Now  if  the  clergy  are  struck  down  or  slain,  this  will  hinder 
the  rest  of  the  army  from  conquering  the  enemy ;  but  if 
they  treacherously  enter  into  a  league  with  the  enemy,  they 
will  prepare  the  way  for  them  to  vanquish,  more  easily  and 
treacherously,  the  army  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  this 
is  the  reason  why,  in  our  days,  the  Christian  army  is  over¬ 
come  by  the  flesh,  the  world,  the  devil,  and  pagans.*  As 
Huss  considered  it  a  part  of  the  clerical  calling  to  set  the 
example  of  following  Christ,  and  regarded  the  clergy,  as 
“vicars  of  Christ,”  in  this  sense,  so  when  they  exhibited 
the  opposite  of  this  in  their  lives,  he  stigmatises  them  as 
Antichrist ;  and  accordingly  he  here  expresses,  before  the 
archbishop  and  derm ,  the  view  which,  from  the  time 
of  Militz,  had  been  transmitted  to  all  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  this  reform  tendency,  and  which  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  consequences  proceeding  therefrom,  would 
be  directed  against  the  whole  hierarchical  fabric,  that 
the  true  Antichrist  was  already  present  in  the  corrupt 
clergy,  whose  life  and  doctrine  stood  in  mutual  contradic¬ 
tion.  He  also  attacks  expressly,  in  this  discourse,  the 
countenance  given  to  superstition.  “  Many,”  says  he, 
“  stand  waiting  for  gifts  by  letters  of  fraternities,  j  by  far- 

*  Hus,  Opp.  II.  p.  32. 

t  Documents  whereby  certain  spiritual  societies  adopted  others  into 
the  community  of  their  merits.  Against  abuses  of  this  sort,  and  the 
confidence  placed  in  them,  Matthias  of  Janow  had  often  spoken.  At¬ 
tacking  these  epistoke  fraternitatum  was  reckoned  also  among  the 
peculiarities  of  Wickliflitism,  as  we  may  see  from  what  the  abbot  Stephen 
of  Dola  says  about  it  in  the  paper  cited  above.  He  tries  to  defend  them 
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sought  indulgences,  by  fictitious  relics,  by  painted  images 
of  saints.”* 

Still  the  measures  which  the  archbishop,  by  his  interest 
to  support  the  church  and  by  the  injunction  received  from 
Rome,  was  impelled  to  take  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
Wickliffitism,  would  necessarily  bring  about  by  degrees  a 
change  in  the  relations  which  had  subsisted  between 
Zbynek  and  Huss.  The  archbishop’s  official,  John  of 
Kebel,  presided  over  a  judicial  examination  instituted 
against  several  clergymen  accused  of  Wickliffite  errors : 
Nicholas  of  Welenowitz,  preacher  at  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  Prague,  Master  Matthias  Pater  of  Knin,  a 
cortain  bachelor  Sigmund  of  Jistebnitz,  and  others.  One 
of  these,  Nicholas  of  Welenowitz,  commonly  called  Abra¬ 
ham,  deserves  special  notice.  He  is  said  to  have  asserted 
that  laymen  as  well  as  priests  might  be  allowed  to  preach 
the  gospel. f  This  is  an  important  fact  to  us,  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  religious  bent  of  spirit  which  had  passed  over 
from  Matthias  of  Janow  to  the  party  of  Huss, — the  ten¬ 
dency  which  once  more  brought  up  to  notice  the  universal 
priesthood  of  Christians.  It  is  also  a  circumstance  mark¬ 
ing  the  character  of  these  clergymen,  that  at  his  trial  he 
declined  swearing  except  by  the  living  God,  that  he  would 
not  swear  by  the  crucifix,  the  gospels,  or  the  saints,  because 
no  oath  could  be  taken  on  things  created.  Huss  took  part 
with  the  man  in  reference  to  this  point,  honouring  the 
conscientiousness  which  refused  to  transfer  to  any  created 
thing  the  honour  due  to  God  alone.  He  opposed  to  those 
judges  the  authority  of  St.  Chrysostom. j;  In  vain  was  the 

as  special  testimonies  of  love  to  persons  who  had  conferred  peculiar 
favours  :  Si  quas  autem  tradimus  humiliter  et  devote  pro  Deo  petentihus 
societatis  pcculiaris  in  Christo  literas,  nihil  aliud  agitur,  ubi  recta  in- 
tentio  custoditur,  nisi  ut  salvis  communibus  ecclesiae  prascibus,  aliquid 
specialis  beneficii  specialibus  benefactoribus  faciamus  pro  talibus  in  vita 
et  in  morte  pariter.  L.  c.  p.  240. 

*  Multi  enim  stant  quasrentes  munera  per  fratemitatum  literas,  per 
exquisitas  indulgentias,  per  fictas  reliquias  et  per  imagines  coloratas. 
P.  36. 

t  From  the  Acts  of  the  Consistory  of  Prague,  of  the  year  1408, 
cited  by  Palacky,  ITT.  1,  p.  223,  Note  287. 

X  We  take  this  from  the  Trial  of  Huss,  in  the  year  1414,  a  document 
of  which  much  use  has  been  made  already.  The  words  of  Huss  are  : 
Istud  dixi  coram  inquisitoribus  Magistro  Mauricio  et  Jaroslao  episcopo, 
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intercession  of  Huss.  He  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
after  some  clays  released,  but  banished  from  the  diocese. 
Huss,  in  a  letter,  vehemently  reproached  the  archbishop 
on  account  of  this  proceeding.  “  \\  hat  is  this  !  that  men 
stained  with  innocent  blood,  men  guilty  of  every  crime, 
shall  be  found  walking  abroad  almost  with  impunity  ;  while 
humble  priests,  who  spend  all  their  efforts  to  destroy  sin, 
who  fulfil  their  duties  under  your  church  guidance,  in  a 
good  temper,  never  follow  avarice,  but  give  themselves  for 
nothing  to  God’s  service  and  the  proclamation  of  his  word, 
are  cast  into  dungeons  as  heretics,  and  must  suffer  banish¬ 
ment  for  preaching  the  gospel  ?”  *  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
the  thing  came  out  openly  which  we  have  said  was  in¬ 
evitable,  that  although  the  archbishop,  at  the  beginning, 
countenanced  the  reform  tendency  in  Huss,  yet  the  oppo¬ 
site  character  of  their  principles  and  of  their  tempers,  must 
lead  to  a  rupture  between  them  as  soon  as  the  activity  of 
Huss  as  a  reformer  passed  beyond  a  certain  limit.  And 
when  the  first  impulse  had  been  given,  he  could  not  fail  to 
be  carried  still  farther,  by  the  movements  in  this  period  of 
a  great  crisis  of  the  church.  A  document  which  bears 
testimony  to  the  extreme  excitement  between  the  Wick- 
liffite  part}7  in  Bohemia  and  the  representatives  of  the  old 
hierarchical  system  in  its  whole  extent,  is  a  work  composed 

et  coram  vicario  in  spiritualibus,  quando  vexabant  sacerdotem  Abra¬ 
ham,  dicentes  coram  me,  quod  noluisset  jurare.  Ad  quern  dixi  coram 
ipsis  :  Non  vis  tu  jurare?  Qui  respond  it :  Juravi  ipsisper  Deum  vivum, 
quod  volo  veritatem  dicere,  et  ip3i  urgebant  me,  ut  jurarem  supra 
evangelium  et  imaginem  crucifixi.  Quibus  ego  Joannes  Hus  dixi, 
quod  sanctus  Jo.  Chrysostomus  nos  vocat  stultos,  qui  expetunt  jura- 
mentum  super  creature,  quasi  majus  sit  jurare  per  creaturam,  quam 
per  Deum.  Et  statim  vicarius  in  spiritualibus  nomine  Bibel  dixit 
furiose  :  Ha  Magister,  vos  venistis  hue  ad  audiendum,  et  non  arguen- 
dum.  Cui  dixi :  Ecce  vos  istum  sacerdotem  condernnare,  dicentes 
eum  tenere  errorem  Waldensium,  et  ipse  juravit  vobis  per  Deum,  estne 
hoc  justum  ?  Et  alia  multa  loquebar  iis.  See  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1.  c. 
pp.  139  and  140. 

*  Qualiter  hoc  est,  quod  incestuosi  et  varie  criminosi  absque  rigo 
correctionis— incedunt  libere,  sacerdotes  autem  humiles,  spinas  peccati 
evellentes,  officium  Vestri  implentes  regiminis  ex  bono  affectu,  non 
sequentes  avaritiam,  sed  gratis  pro  Deo  se  offerentes  ad  evangelisationis 
laborem,  tamquam  liaeretici  manicipantur  carceribus,  et  exilium 
propter  evangelisationem  ipsius  evangelii  patiuntur?  caet.  Palacky, 
III.  1,  p.  223,  Note  288. 
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in  these  times,  about  the  year  1408,  by  the  abbot  of  the 
convent  of  Dola,  in  the  diocese  of  Olmutz  ;  the  object  of 
which  was  to  guard  against  and  to  refute  the  Wickliffite 
heresies.  Dola  was  a  man  by  no  means  disposed  to  defend 
the  abuses  of  simony  and  the  bad  conduct  of  the  clergy  aud 
monks.  He  complains  of  it  as  a  grievance,  that  important 
men  in  Bohemia,  a  country  hitherto  exempt  from  all  here¬ 
sies,  had  contributed  to  bring  their  nation  into  bad  repute 
with  foreigners,  particularly  with  the  Germans ;  that  they 
openly  and  secretly  disseminated  the  Wickliffite  doctrines  ;* 
that  the  writings  of  Wickliff  were  scattered  over  the  whole 
world. f  He  describes  the  party  as  one  that  boasted  of 
having  first  made  familiar  the  understanding  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  taken  pains  to  have  the  gospel  preached  every¬ 
where.  He  quotes  from  their  own  lips  the  words  :  “We 
preach ;  we  proclaim  the  word  of  God ;  we  guide  the 
people.”  J  He  gives  us  to  understand  that  they  attacked 
all  others  as  ignorant  men  (no  doubt  in  reference  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  Scripture)  ;  that  they  were  opponents  of 
the  monks,  of  the  conventual  clergy  ;  as  the  latter,  in  fact, 
were  the  most  decidedly  opposed  to  the  more  liberal 
Christian  tendency. §  Already,  too,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  defend  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  against  the  objections 
of  this  party.  ||  The  author  of  this  work  attacks  no  indi¬ 
vidual  name ;  he  does  not  even  mention  that  of  Huss, 
whom  he  undoubtedly  had  in  his  eye  in  speaking  of  “  men 
who  seemed  to  be  of  some  consequence.”^  But  at  this 
time  the  Wickliffites,  so  called,  would  be  treated  with  more 
forbearance,  as  the  opposition  within  the  Bohemian  party 
itself,  at  the  university  of  Prague,  had  not  as  yet  broken 
out ;  and  the  abbot  himself  had,  earlier,  stood  on  friendly 
terms  with  PIuss,  and  describes  him  as  a  man  formerly 
inclined  to  support  the  church,  and  like-minded  with 
himself.** 

*  Stepbanus  Dolanus  Antiwikleffus,  by  Pez,  Tbesaur.  torn .  IV.  pars  2, 
p.  184. 

t  Qus©  ia  orbe  terrarum  liinc  inde  discurrunt  scripta  per  chartulas. 
Ibid.  p.  213.  %  Ibid.  p.  209. 

§  Non  sumus,  inquiunt,  sicut  cEeteri  bominnm,  idiot;©  et  claustrales. 
Ibid.  ||  Ibid.  p.  214.  It  Qui  videntur  esse  aliquid. 

**  Tu  vero  bomo  olim  imanimis,  qui  simul  mecum  dulees  capiebas 
cibos,  magnificasti  super  me  supplantationem,  in  bis  Antibussus,  Pez, 
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But  although  such  excitement  existed  between  the  two 
parties,  yet  archbishop  Zbynek  thought  that  enough  had 
been  done  on  his  part  for  the  suppression  of  the  YVickliflite 
heresy.  He  may  not  have  been,  himself,  so  very  zealous 
in  this  matter.  He  had  his  reasons  for  exercising  for¬ 
bearance  towards  the  party  of  Huss,  which  had  important 
adherents  in  all  ranks  of  society.  Violent  steps  might,  in 
the  present  times  of  fermentation,  lead  to  fearful  commo¬ 
tions  ;  and  king  Wenceslaus  had  not,  since  the  accession 
of  pope  Boniface  IX.,  stood  on  the  best  terms  with  the 
Roman  court,  as  the  latter  had  failed  to  atford  him  the 
desired  assistance  in  his  struggle  with  Rupert  for  the 
imperial  dignity.  His  openly-avowed  breach  with  the 
court  of  Rome  would  be  favourable  to  the  reform  party 
in  Bohemia ;  and  archbishop  Zbynek  could  not  reckon 
on  the  king’s  support  in  carrying  out  his  measures  against 
Wickliffitism.  As  it  might  be  very  prejudicial  to  the 
king’s  interests  in  relation  to  German  affairs,  that  sus¬ 
picions  should  be  raised  against  the  Bohemians  by  the 
spread  of  reports  importing  that  they  were  inclined  to  the 
YVickliflite  heresy,  he  was  the  more  urgent  with  the  arch¬ 
bishop  to  set  on  foot  an  investigation  which  should  vindi¬ 
cate  the  good  character  of  the  Bohemians.  In  July  of  the 
year  1408,  Zbynek  declared,  at  a  diocesan  synod  held  at 
Prague,  that  it  had  been  found,  after  investigation,  that  no 
YVickliffite  heresy  existed  at  present  in  Bohemia.*  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  ordered  that  the  writings  of  Wickliff 

Thes.  tom.  IY.  pars  2,  p.  380.  Cochlaeus  cites  tliis  passage  and  much 
other  matter  from  this  book  in  his  work  Historic  Hussitarum,  lib.  I. 
p.  39  ;  but  he  names  the  author  Stephen  Paletz.  Doubtless  he  was  led 
to  confound  him  with  Stephen  Paletz,  on  account  of  his  having  the 
same  Christian  name,  Stephen,  and  because  the  abbot  in  the  place 
cited,  where  Cochlaeus  instead  of  simul  reads  semel,  which  would  give 
a  totally  different  sense  at  variance  with  the  context,  speaks  of  himself 
as  an  old  friend  of  Huss  ;  which  confusion  was  already  noticed  by  the 
Benedictine  Pez,  the  editor  of  the  writings  of  this  abbot. 

*  See  what  Palacky  (III.  1,  p.  224)  remarks,  on  the  authority  of 
certain  MS.  records,  and  the  words  of  the  Jurist,  Master  Jensenitz,  in 
his  Kepetitiopro  Defensione  Causae  Joann.  Hus  :  Cum  in  regno  Boemiae 
nullus  fidei  erroneus  vel  haereticus  hujusque  sit  compertus  vcl  con- 
victus,  prout  pronunciatio  principum  et  baronum  inter  dominum  Sbyn- 
eonem  pipe  memoriae  archiepiseopum  olim  Pragensem  et  partem  adversam 
approbat.  Hus,  Opp.  I.  fol.  832,  2. 
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should  be  delivered  up,— an  order  which  ended  in  mere 
words,  the  bishop  not  having  the  power,  and  perhaps  at 
that  time  not  even  a  serious  intention,  of  actually  carrying 
out  so  radical  a  measure. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  Bohemians  at  the  university  of 
Prague  were  still  united  together,  by  a  common  national 
interest,  against  the  predominance  of  the  Germans.  The 
party  favourable  to  reform  would  be  the  most  desirous  to 
overthrow  this  preponderance,  the  Germans  being,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  philosophical  and  theological  opinions,  the 
fiercest  opponents  of  the  new  theological  tendency ;  and 
by  their  cooperation,  as  had  been  shown  at  the  convoca¬ 
tion  assembled  to  condemn  the  forty -five  articles  of  Wick- 
litf,  all  measures  directed  against  this  tendency  might 
easily  be  carried  through.  Combined,  in  the  case  of  Huss 
and  Jerome,  with  the  religious  interest,  was  that  of 
patriotism  ;  and  on  this  side  they  might  count  on  receiv¬ 
ing  the  support  of  many  who  did  not  agree  with  them  in 
religious  and  doctrinal  matters.  Huss,  the  confessor  of 
queen  Sophia,  could  for  this  reason  exercise  a  greater 
influence  at  court.  Iiis  friend  Jerome  moved  in  the  most 
respectable  circles.  They  were  supported,  in  this  cause, 
by  the  most  influential  of  the  nobility.  Add  to  this  that 
king  Wenceslaus  had  a  strong  political  motive,  connected 
with  his  politico-ecclesiastical  plans,  for  favouring  the 
Bohemian  more  than  the  German  party  in  the  university. 
Meantime  took  place  the  renunciation  of  both  the  rival 
popes,  by  the  great  majority  of  the  cardinals,  and  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  council  of  Pisa.  The  king,  who  had  been 
urged  by  France,  and  had  separated  from  Gregory  XII., 
was  disposed  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  council.  In  this 
view,  he  might  expect  more  support  from  the  party  in 
favour  of  reform,  than  from  the  Germans  who  were  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cause  of  papal  despotism.  Thus  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  put  forth  an  edict,  whereby  a  change  was  made  in 
the  relation  of  votes  at  the  university  of  Prague,  three- 
being  given  to  the  Bohemians,  while  only  one  was  allowed 
to  the  foreigners.  Teachers  and  students  of  the  German 
nation  carried  into  effect,  in  the  month  of  September,  a 
resolution  which  they  had  bound  themselves,  under  the 
most  sacred  oaths,  to  execute  in  case  the  king  would  give 
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no  lieed  to  their  remonstrances,  and  forsook  Prague  in  vast 
numbers.  The  number  who  left,  it  seems,  cannot  he  ex¬ 
actly  estimated.  They  who  reckon  highest,  estimate  it  at 
44,000  ;  the  lowest  estimate  is  5,000.*  Only  2,000  stu¬ 
dents  are  said  to  have  been  left  in  Prague. 

This  was  an  event  which,  in  its  consequences,  had  the 
most  important  influence  on  the  development  of  the  con¬ 
test,  which  is  now  the  subject  of  our  contemplation.  The 
Bohemian  party  at  the  university  had  now  gained  decidedly 
the  ascendency,  as  was  soon  made  evident  by  the  choice  of 
Hubs  as  rector  of  the  university.  But  it  turned  out  here 
as  it  usually  does  in  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  religious 
affairs,  with  combinations  formed  of  conflicting  elements, 
and  held  together  only  by  the  bond  of  a  common  opposition. 
The  national  interest  had  thus  far  brought  into  union  with 
Huss  a  set  of  men,  who  were  unlike  him  in  spirit  and  tem¬ 
per,  and  were  only  not  conscious  as  yet  of  the  opposition 
really  existing  between  them.  A  crisis  must  now  arrive, 
which  would  operate  to  separate  those  who  valued  the 
interests  of  Christianity  and  reform  above  all  things  else, 
from  those  who  were  not  disposed  in  any  case  to  renounce 
the  dominant  church  tendency.  The  decisive  events  which 
transpired  in  this  stormy  period  must  soon  bring  about  the 
dissolution  of  such  a  union,  which  was  no  longer  held  to¬ 
gether  by  the  interest  of  a  common  opposition  ;  and  men 
who  had  fought  side  by  side  must  be  led  to  fight  against 
each  other.  Men  who  had  been  friends  must  become  the 
most  violent  enemies.  Amongst  those  who  left  the  uni¬ 
versity  were  to  be  found  eminent  scholars  who  obtained 
important  situations  abroad.  This  emigration  was  the 
occasion  of  the  founding  of  the  new  university  at  Leipsic. 
And  the  most  injurious  reports  were  now  circulated  abroad 
respecting  the  heresies  of  the  party  of  Huss.  All  who  were 
determined  to  maintain  the  old  church  system,  not  merely 
the  friends  of  the  papal  absolutism  of  the  middle  age,  but 
also  those  disposed  to  favour  reform,  the  adherents  of  the 
Parisian  theology,  believed  they  saw  a  dangerous  revolution, 
threatening  the  overthrow  of  all  ecclesiastical  order,  break- 

*  See  the  dissertation  of  J.  Th.  Held  :  “  Hlustratio  remm  anno  1409 
in  universitate  Pragena  gestarum,"  and  the  essays  of  Ptlzel  on  the 
history  of  the  emperor  Wenceslaus,  and  Palackv,  1.  c. 
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ing  forth  from  Bohemia,  ancl  were  therefore  of  the  opinion 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  avert  this  danger.  The 
city  of  Prague  suffered  a  great  loss  by  this  emigration. 
jEven  commerce  felt  the  blow;  as  many  merchants  had 
sent  their  sons  to  Prague  with  a  view  to  push  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  city,  and  these  young  men  had  in  part  got 
themselves  matriculated  in  order  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  the  university.  An  odious  light  was  cast  upon  Jerome 
and  Hubs  as  the  authors  of  the  mischief;  and  this  was 
marked  as  one  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  religious  schism. 
Jerome  of  Prague  must  therefore  defend  himself  and  his 
friend  against  the  charges  brought  against  them  on  this 
side  also,  at  the  council  of  Constance  ;  and  he  sets  forth 
the  motives  of  patriotism,  which  had  induced  them  to 
obtain  this  decree  from  king  YVenceslaus.  After  having 
given  an  account  of  the  ascendency  which  the  Germans 
had  gained  ever  after  the  foundation  of  the  university  of 
Prague,  he  said,  that  when  he  and  Huss  and  other  nobles,  in 
Bohemia,  perceived  that  the  whole  effect  of  all  this  would 
be  to  exterminate  the  Bohemian  language,  they  had  gone 
to  the  king  ;  and  he  had  persuaded  his  friend  Huss,  in  his 
Bohemian  sermons,  to  make  the  people  take  notice  that 
they  ought  no  longer  to  tolerate  such  a  thing,  nor  suffer 
themselves  to  be  so  treated  by  the  Germans  ;  and  so,  with 
the  help  of  the  Bohemian  nobility  and  others  of  their 
countrymen,  they  had  finally  carried  the  thing  through.* 
In  like  manner  Huss  was  accused,  as  we  find  it  laid  to  his 
charge  in  his  last  trial  in  Prague,  in  the  year  1414,  of 
having  driven  the  German  students  from  the  university. 
But  he  replied ;  the  German  students  were  driven  away 
by  nobody.  Their  own  oath  alone  drove  them  away  ;  the}7 
pledged  themselves  on  penalty  of  excommunication  for  per¬ 
jury,  the  forfeiture  of  their  honour,  and  a  pecuniary  mulct 
of  60  groats,  that  not  one  of  them  would  remain  at  the  uni- 

*  Ipse  vcro  Hieronymus  videns  hoc,  una  cum  Mag.  Joann.  Hus  ive- 
runt  ad  regem  Bohemias,  concludentes,  quod  talia  essent  res  mali  exempli 
et  tenderent  in  destructionem  linguae  Bohcmicalis.  Et  persuasit  Mag. 
Joann.  Hus,  quod  in  aermonihus  Bohemicalibus  deberet  inducere  popu- 
lum  Bohemicalem,  quod  talia  amplius  sustinere  non  deberent,  quod  ita 
tractarentur  per  Teutonicos.  Jerome,  in  his  last  hearing  at  Constance. 
Sec  V.  d.  Hardt,  Acta  Coneilii  Constantiensis,  tom.  IV.  pars  2,  p.  758. 
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versify,  if  tliey  did  not  have  the  right  of  three  votes.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  God,  and  by  natural  right,  the  Bohe¬ 
mians  ought  to  have  the  first  claim  to  offices  within  the 
Bohemian  realm ;  just  as  the  French  have  in  France,  and 
the  Germans  in  their  countries.  Of  what  sort  of  use  would 
it  be  for  a  Bohemian  parish  priest  or  bishop  to  settle  down 
in  Germany,  if  he  were  not  familiar  with  the  German  tongue, 
and  therefore  had  about  the  same  power  over  his  flock  as  a 
dumb  dog  which  could  not  bark  ?  “  The  same  power  would 

a  German  have  among  us  Bohemians.  Knowing,  therefore, 
that  this  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  natural  right,  I 
say  that  it  is  not  allowable.”* 

Meantime,  king  Wenceslaus,  who  had  never  been  a  friend 
of  the  hierarchy,  became  daily  more  involved  in  controversy 
with  the  archbishop  and  the  clergy.  The  influence  of  this 
was,  that  he  promoted  thereby,  without  intending  it,  the 
movements  of  reform,  besides  contributing  on  the  one  hand 
to  strengthen  the  party  of  Huss,  and,  on  the  other,  to  draw 
upon  him  still  more  numerous  and  more  dangerous  enemies. 
The  archbishop  and  clergy  would  not  abandon  pope  Gre¬ 
gory  XII.,  whose  obedience  the  king  had  renounced,  nor 
recognise  the  general  council  assembled  at^  Pisa,  whose 
cause  Wenceslaus  sought  to  promote.  The  king  was  for 
carrying  out  his  will  in  his  own  states.  He  met  with  fierce 
resistance  from  the  clergy  ;  many  refused  to  continue  divine 
worship.  Violent  attacks  were  made  on  the  archbishop 
and  the  clergy  by  the  kiug  and  his  favourites,  who,  partly 
as  the  kiug’s  instruments,  partly  from  private  grudges, 
eagerly  sought  to  humble  the  prelates.  Many  betook  them¬ 
selves  to  flight ;  their  goods  were  confiscated.  The  king, 
too,  was  probably  inclined  to  indulge  in  acts  of  arbitrary 
self-will.  Huss  now  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  declare 
himself  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  the  council  in  his  sermons, 
and  to  promote  it  in  eveiy  way,  as  there  was  far  more  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  something  might  be  done  for  the  reform  of 
the  church  by  the  council  than  by  either  of  the  popes.  By 
so  doing  he  would  gain  the  favour  of  the  king,  but  so  much 
the  more  draw  upon  himself  the  enmity  of  the  archbishop 
and  the  clergy ;  and  this  was  attended  with  important  con- 

*  Depos.  test,  in  the  Stand,  u.  Krit.  a.  a.  0.  p.  131. 
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j  sequences  on  the  later  events.  IIuss  himself  points  to  this 
(  in  his  letter  hereafter  to  be  noticed  to  the  college  of  cardi- 
j  nals  in  Eome,  as  the  prime  cause  of  the  violent  rupture 
i  between  him  and  the  archbishop.  He  says,  the  grievous 
|  oppressions  which  he  was  compelled  to  bear,  originated  in 
J  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  the  renunciation  of  hope  Gre- 
(  gory  XII.,  he  had  strongly  recommended  and  constantly 
>  preached  to  all  the  nobles,  princes,  and  lords,  to  the  clergy 
j  and  the  people,  the  duty  of  taking  part  with  the  general 
j  council  for  restoring  unity  to  the  church.  Hence  the  arch- 
i  bishop  Zbynek  had  forbidden  to  all  masters  of  the  university 
i  who  sided  with  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  particular^ 
;  to  himself,  by  a  public  notice  posted  on  the  churches,  the 
j  exercise  of  all  priestly  functions  within  his  diocese.*  In 
like  manner  Huss  expressed  himself,  on  this  subject,  at  the 
I  council  of  Constance.  He  was  accused,  namely,  of  having 
sowed  discord  and  schism  between  the  spiritual  and  secu- 
j  lar  powers  ;  hence  bad  arisen  the  persecution  of  the  bishop 
j  and  the  clergy,  and  the  plundering  of  their  goods.  To  this 
j  Huss  replied  :  Nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened  through 
:  any  fault  of  his.  The  schism  between  church  and  state 
I  had  fallen  out  earlier,  and  it  had  arisen  in  this  way  :  King 
1  Wenceslaus  had  been  induced  to  abandon  Tope  Gregory 
!  XII.,  who  favoured  Duke  Rupert  of  Bavaria  in  the  com¬ 
petition  for  the  imperial  dignity,  and  to  apply  to  the  col¬ 
lege  of  cardinals,  which  held  out  to  him  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  vote  of  the  pope  then  to  be  elected.  Now  as  archbishop 
'  Zbynek  and  the  clergy  opposed  the  king  in  this  step,  and 
i  many  suspended  divine  worship  and  left  Prague,  and  in  fact 
j  were  followed  by  the  archbishop  himself,  the  king  had  easily 
1  granted  that  the  goods  of  those  who  had  fled  to  avoid  being 
;  compelled  to  side  with  the  king  should  be  taken  from  them,  j 
j  By  these  commotions  Huss  was  led,  in  setting  forth  the 
!  necessity  of  a  reformation  of  the  church  to  his  numerous 
1  hearers  in  Bethlehem  Chapel,  to  portray  the  corruption  of 
i  the  clergy,  in  all  its  parts,  in  dark  colours  indeed,  but  cer 
1  tainly  not  exceeding  the  truth.  For  this  he  had  often  been 
j  reproached,  both  at  that  time  and  more  recently.  While 

*  Huss,  Opp.  I.  fol.  93. 
f  See  Hardt,  tom.  IV.  pars  2,  pp.  311  et  312. 
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the  clergy  heard  him  with  pleasure  when  he  fearlessly 
attacked  the  reigning  vices  among  other  classes  of  men, 
they  could  no  longer  tolerate  him  when  he  attacked  their 
own.  They  laid  a  complaint  against  him  before  the  king ; 
but  the  king  who  was  not  displeased  with  what  he  had  done, 
replied  to  them  :  When  Huss  preached  sharp  discourses 
against  the  princes  and  lords,  they  had  complacently  looked 
on  ;  now  their  turn  had  come,  and  they  must  make  the  best 
of  it.  Upon  this  was  founded  the  charge  that  Huss  had 
stirred  up  the  laity  to  rebellion  against  the  clergy.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  trial  at  Prague,  in  the  year  1414,  he 
was  forced  to  defend  himself  against  this  charge  ;  and  he 
said :  “I  hope  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  have  never 
preached  in  an  unbecoming  manner.  Against  the  vices  of 
the  clergy  I  have  undoubtedly  preached ;  and  I  hope  that 
I  shall  preach  against  them  before  the  council  (of  Con¬ 
stance)  ;  not  in  any  extravagant  and  irregular  way,  nor  so 
as  to  show  any  disposition  to  injure  their  good  name,  but 
so  as  to  restore  their  good  name,  and  to  give  them  occasion 
for  correcting  their  faults.  For  he  who  seeks  to  remove 
the  vices  in  his  neighbours,  from  good  motives,  seeks  most 
effectually  to  restore  their  good  name.  0,  how  much  would 
it  conduce  to  the  good  name  of  every  one,  if,  whenever  he 
heard  his  vices  rebuked  in  a  sermon,  he  would  renounce 
them,  and  afterwards,  by  a  good  life,  securo  to  himself  the 
praise  of  God  and  all  holy  men !”  When  he  was  accused  of 
drawing  away,  by  his  sermons,  the  laity  of  other  churches 
from  their  parish  priests,  and  leading  them  to  disobey  those 
priests,  he  replied,  that  he  had  never,  in  any  way,  enticed 
subjects  from  a  holy  obedience  to  their  superiors,  but  from 
unlawful  obedience ;  he  had  taught  that  they  should  not 
follow  those  set  over  them  and  parish  priests  in  doing  that 
which  is  -wrong.*  It  was  cast  as  a  special  reproach  upon 
Huss,  as  it  had  already  been  before  upon  Matthias  of  J  anow,  j 
that  he  openly  attacked,  before  the  people,  in  the  Bohemian 
tongue,  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  In  reference  to  this.  Cardi¬ 
nal  d’Ailly  afterwards  said  to  him,  at  the  council  of  Con¬ 
stance,  “  Certainly  thou  hast  not  observed  a  just  moderation 


*  See  Stud.  u.  Grit.  a.  a.  0.  p.  143. 
t  See  above,  p.  250. 
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in  tliy  sermons  and  writings.  Ouglitest  tliou  not  to  have 
adapted  thy  sermons  to  the  particular  needs  of  thy  hearers  ? 
For  what  was  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  preaching  be¬ 
fore  the  people  against  cardinals,  when  no  cardinal  was 
present  ?  Such  things  should  rather  be  said  in  their  pre¬ 
sence,  than  to  their  injury  before  the  laity.”  To  this  BLuss 
replied  :  “Priests  and  other  learned  men  were  present  to 
hear  my  sermons,*  and  what  I  said  was  on  their  account, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  warning  them.”']'  Huss,  at  some 
later  period,  composed  a  tract,  in  vindication  of  himself 
against  the  charge  of  having  done  wrong  in  openly  attack¬ 
ing  the  vices  of  the  clergy  in  his  sermons,  and  pointed  out 
the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  do  so.  He  states,  in 
particular,  the  following  good  ends,  which  such  discourses 
might  subserve  :  first,  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  clergy 
themselves,  that  they  should  be  made  ashamed  of  their 
faults  and  led  to  repentance  ;  secondly,  that  the  worth  of 
good  clergymen  would  shine  brighter  by  the  contrast. 
Thirdly,  that  good  clergymen  would,  by  comparison  with 
the  bad,  gain  so  much  the  more  the  love  of  the  people,  and 
bad  ones  fall  so  much  the  more  into  contempt.  Fourthly, 
that  the  good  clergy  and  laity  thus  learned  to  avoid  the 
bad,  as  mangy  sheep  and  wolves.  And  he  applies  here  the 
wordsof  Christ  on  the  final  separation  (Matt.  xiii.  41),  which, 
after  the  manner  of  Matthias  of  Janow,  |  he  understands  as 
referring  to  heralds  or  preachers,  desiguated  as  Christ’s  an¬ 
gels,  sent  forth  in  the  last  times  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  good  from  the  bad.  Fifthly,  that  the  simple  laity  might 
not  imitate  those  wolves  in  their  life  and  conduct.  Sixthly, 
that  the  sinful  laity  might  be  stripped  of  every  excuse  ;  since 
it  was  their  wont  to  say,  The  priests  preach  against  our 
unchastity  and  other  vices,  and  say  nothing  of  their  own 
unchastity  and  their  own  vices.  Either  this  is  no  sin,  or 
they  are  for  monopolising  it  to  themselves.  And  since  it 
was  their  wont  to  say,  The  priests  behold  the  mote  in  our 

*  What  Huss  here  says  is  confirmed  by  the  words  of  the  abbot  of 
Dola  in  his  Dialogues  volatilis  adv.  Hussum :  Auditonun  multorum 
millium  diversi  status  et  generis  supputatio.  Pez,  Tliesaur.  tom.  IV. 
pars  2,  p.  4G2. 

t  Quia  sermonibus  meis  sacerdotes  et  alii  doetri  viri  interfuerunt,  illo- 
rum  causa  htec  a  me  dicta  sunt,  ut  sibi  caverent.  See  Hardt,  tom.  IV. 
pars  2,  p.  317.  X  See  above,  p.  251. 
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eyes,  but  not  the  beam  in  tbeir  own;  let  them  first  cast 
out  the  beam  in  tbeir  own  eyes,  and  then  tell  us  that  we 
should  cast  out  the  mote  from  ours  ;  and  since,  again,  it 
was  their  wont  to  say,  Why  dost  thou  reprove  me  ?— the 
priests  do  the  same  ;  why  dost  thou  not  reprove  them  ?  Is 
it  perchance  no  sin  in  their  case  ?  Next,  because  if  the 
prelate  be  a  bad  man,  perhaps  an  Antichrist,  and  if  perhaps 
on  account  of  his  wickedness,  the  people  will  not  obey  him 
even  in  what  is  right ;  the  preacher  is  bound  to  call  upon 
them  to  act  according  to  the  example  of  Christ;  to  follow 
the  precepts  which  such  lay  down,  but  not  imitate  their 
actions  (Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3  and  1  Pet.  ii.  18).  Finally,  because 
the  students,  when  they  listen  with  the  people  to  sermons 
attacking  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  seek  to  avoid  such,  and 
to  prepare  themselves,  in  a  better  way,  for  their  future  call- 
in^  ;  or  if  they  are  conscious  of  being  guilty  of  still  greater 
sins,  which  would  be  incompatible  with  their  undertaking 
so  sacred  a  vocation,  they  are  moved  to  forsake  them 
betimes.*  In  a  later  performance,  Huss  appeals  to  the 
maxim  that  sin  can  at  most  hurt  a  good  man  only  when  it 
is  not  known  to  be  sin  ;  when  exposed,  it  is  rendeied  haim- 
less.j  Another  contemporary,  the  Bohemian  theologian 
Andrew  of  Broda,  says,  to  be  sure,  in  a  writing  addressed 
to  Huss,  that  he  was  not  persecuted  expressly  because  he 
attacked  the  vices  of  the  clergy ;  for  the  same  thing  had 
been  done  already,  before  him,  by  John  Militz,  Com  ad  oi 
Waldhausen,  and  John  Stekna.i  But  it  is  evident,  from  our 
preceding  narrative,  that  the  two  first-named  individuals 
did  actually  draw  down  upon  themselves  persecution  by 
their  castigatory  sermons  against  the  clergy.  It  may  be 

*  See  the  tract  De  arguendo  clero  pro  coneione.  Hus,  Opp.  I.  fol. 

t’  Nulla  autem  res  9ic  exterminat  bonum,  quemadmodum  simulatum 
bouum.  Nam  manifestum  malum  tamquam  malum  fugitur  et  cavetur. 
Malum  autem  sub  specie  boui  celatum,  dum  non  cognoscitm,  nee  c.ne- 
tur  sed  etiam  quasi  benum  suscipitur  et  non  conjunctum  est  bono,  id 
est  Christo,  ideo  exterminat  bouum  Responsio  ad  scriptum  octo  doctorum, 

Opp.  I.  fol.  305,  2.  , 

+  Andrew  of  Broda,  in  his  Responsio  to  the  epistola,  qua  a  Joann. 
Hustentatu  fuerat,  ut  vel  in  partem  ejus  transiret,  vel  saltern  non 
obsisteret :  Nam  et  ab  antiquis  temporibus  Milicius,  Conradus,  bezekna 
et  alii  quam  plurimi  contra  clericos  pnedieaverunt.  See  Oocnlseus, 
Hist.  Huss,  lib.  I.  p.  42. 
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gathered  from  the  words  of  Matthias  of  Janow,  cited  on  a 
former  page,  how  certainly  such  castigatory  preachers  ex¬ 
posed  themselves  to  persecutions  and  to  defamation  as 
heretics  ;  and  it  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  that,  as 
the  excited  feelings  between  the  two  parties,  that  of  the 
dominant  clergy  and  of  the  friends  of  reform,  increased  in 
intensity,  so  the  persecutions  against  tho  casti gatory  preach¬ 
ers  would  increase  in  violence.  Now  as  it  concerns  Huss, 
his  connection  with  Wickliffitism,  and  the  complication  of 
his  cause  with  many  other  matters  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  contributed  no  doubt  to  aggravate  his  case.  And  as 
he  cultivated  the  growth  of  that  which  had  been  sown  by 
his  predecessors,  so  he  was  under  the  necessity  also  of 
reaping,  in  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  sense,  what  they 
had  but  sown. 

The  clergy  of  Prague,  who  had  already,  near  the  end  of 
the  year  1408,  entered  a  complaint  against  Huss,  before  the 
archbishop,  renewed  their  complaint  in  still  stronger  terms 
during  the  year  in  which,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned, 
the  breach  grew  more  violent.  The  charges  which  they 
brought  against  Huss  were  as  follows :  that  he  stirred  up 
the  people  against  the  clergy,  the  Bohemians  against  the 
Germans ;  preached  disrespect  to  the  church  and  disregard 
to  her  power  of  punishing  ;  styled  Home  the  seat  of  Anti¬ 
christ,  and  declared  every  clergyman  who  demanded  a  fee 
for  distributing  the  sacrament  a  heretic  ;  that  he  openly 
praised  Wicklilf,  and  had  expressed  the  wish  that  his  soul 
might  finally  arrive  where  Wicklilf ’s  soul  was.*  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  charge  relating  to  his  opinion  of  Wicklilf,  Huss 
in  his  trial  at  Prague,  in  the  year  1414,  remarked :  “  I  say, 
and  have  said,  that  Wicklitf  was,  as  I  hope,  a  good  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  and  I  hope  he  is  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  and  so  too 
have  I  expressed  myself  in  my  sermons.  Hence  I  hope  also 
to-day,  though  I  never  affirmed  it  as  a  fact,  that  Wicklilf 
belonged  to  the  number  of  the  saved ;  because  I  do  not 
choose  to  condemn  any  man,  respecting  whom  I  have  no 
testimony  of  Scripture  and  no  revelation  no  spiritual 
knowledge,  that  he  belongs  to  the  number  of  the  reprobate ; 
for  our  Saviour  says,  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged. ”| 


*  Palaoky,  III.  1,  p.  246.  f  Dopos.  Test.  1.  c.  pp.  129  and  130. 
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On  the  presentation  of  these  complaints,  archbishop 
Zbynek  charged  his  inquisitor,  Master  Mauritius  of  Prague, 
to  inquire  into  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  examine  by 
virtue  of  what  authority  it  was  that  sermons  and  divine 
worship  were  held  in  Bethlehem  Chapel.  We  perceive 
here,  already,  a  wish  in  the  archbishop  to  find  some  reason 
for  putting  a  stop  to  those  labours  of  Huss  in  Bethlehem 
Chapel  which  exerted  so  great  an  influence  on  the  people. 
It  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether  Huss,  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances,  when  the  bonds  of  the  diocese  were 
relaxed  by  discordant  opinions  respecting  the  recognition 
of  the  council  of  Pisa,  would  have  acknowledged  the  com¬ 
petency  of  that  spiritual  court.  He  himself,  however, 
addressed  to  Home  a  complaint  against  the  archbishop,  and 
the  latter  was  cited  to  Home  on  the  14th  of  December  of 
the  year  1409.  Yet  in  the  meanwhile  the  more  general 
commotions  in  the  church  brought  about  a  change  in  the 
whole  situation  of  the  affair. 

After  the  council  of  Pisa  had  successfully  asserted  itself 
as  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  church,  the  archbishop 
dared  no  longer  resist.  Pie  acknowledged  Alexander  V.  the 
pope  appointed  by  the  council.  But  when  the  cause  of  the 
council  had  made  good  its  way  through  Bohemia,  Huss 
received  no  thanks  for  what  he  had  done  in  the  struggle 
with  the  dominant  church  party  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
cause  of  the  council.  Zbynek  was  able  to  obtain  more  from 
the  pope  for  giving  up  his  opposition.  His  complaints, 
laid  before  the  latter,  respecting  the  dissemination  of  the 
Wickliffite  heresy  in  these  districts,  met  with  the  more  ready 
acceptance  because  of  his  submission ;  and  Alexander  V. 
was  induced  by  the  archbishop  to  put  forth,  soon  afterwards 
and  as  early  as  December  of  the  year  1409,  a  bull  in  which 
he  declares  he  had  heard  that  the  heresies  of  Wickliff,  and 
especially  his  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
were  spreading  far  and  wide  in  Bohemia.  He  called  upon 
the  archbishop  to  employ  vigorous  measures  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  these  heresies.  He  should  cause  all  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Wicklift’  to  be  delivered  up  into  his  hands,  appoint 
a  committee  of  four  doctors  of  theology  and  two  doctors  of 
canon  law  to  examine  the  same,  and  proceed  in  conformity 
with  the  judgment  they  should  give.  All  clergymen  who 
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refused  to  deliver  up  those  writings,  or  who  should  defend 
Wickliffite  heresies,  he  should  cause  to  be  arrested  and 
deprived  of  their  benefices,  and  in  case  of  necessity  the  aid 
of  the  secular  power  should  he  called  in.  As  private 
chapels  served  to  spread  errors  among  the  people,  sermons 
for  the  future  should  be  preached*  in  .Bohemia,  only  in 
cathedrals,  parish  and  conventual  churches,  and  prohibited 
in  all  private  churches.*  This  papal  bull  did  not  arrive  in 
Bohemia  until  ten  weeks  after  it  had  been  put  forth,  and  was 
proclaimed  on  the  9th  of  March,  1410.  It  was  the  first  in 
the  senes  of  great  convulsions,  which  the  Bohemian  church 
was  destined  thenceforth  to  suffer,  the  beginning  of  the 
great  commotions  in  the  midst  of  which  Huss  was  borne 
on,  from  one  step  in  advance  to  another.  Zbynek  had 
probably  been  the  more  confident  that  by  means  of  this 
expression  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  church  he  should 
be  ablo  to  crush  the  party  at  a  blow,  because  King  Wen- 
ceslaus  had  not  only  recognised  Alexander  Y.  as  a  pope 
elected  by  the  council  favoured  by  himself,  but  in  addition 
to  this  had,  in  earlier  times,  been  on  terms  of  personal 
friendship  with  the  new  pope.  For  the  latter,  when  Car¬ 
dinal  Yillargi,  had  decidedly  supported  the  cause  of  the 
king  in  his  competition  for  the  imperial  dignity  ;  and  it 
might  therefore  be  expected  that  the  king  would  be  ready 
to  evince  his  gratitude  by  obedience  to  all  his  ordinances. 
But  the  bull,  which  bore  evidence  on  its  face  of  being  a 
work  of  Zbynek,  aimed  particularly  against  Huss  and  his 
friends,  was  received  with  great  indignation  by  important 
men  in  Bohemia  and  about  the  king’s  person.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  excited  state  of  feeling,  men  easily  foresaw  that  great 
disturbances  must  necessarily  arise  if  the  archbishop 
carried  the  bull  into  execution,  The  cause  of  Huss  was 
espoused  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  nobility  around  the 
person  of  the  king.f  By  their  influence  the  king’s  preju- 

*  For  Alexander’s  bull,  see  Enynaldi  Aimales  Ecclesiastic,  tom.  XVII. 
p.  396. 

f  His  connection  with  those  in  power  was  an  odious  imputation  brought 
against  Huss  by  the  above-mentioned  abbot  of  Dola  ;  Et  popularis  vulgi 
favor  et  steculare  bracium  prsestabat  manifestum  presidium.  Pcz,  Tlxes. 
IV.  2,  p.  390.  But  Huss  stood  by  no  means  in  need  of  the  secular 
power  to  promote  the  spread  of  his  principles ;  but  it  was  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  influence  of  his  mind  and  of  his  principles  on  the  minis 
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dices  were  excited  against  the  bull  and  against  Zbynek  the 
author  of  it.  His  suspicions  may  have  been  aroused  against 
Zbynek  as  as  enemy  to  the  realm,  the  man  who  had  brought 
it  into  the  bad  odour  of  heresy,  though  he  himself  had,  as 
Huss  asserted,  very  recently  declared  it,  as  the  result  of  an 
investigation  made  under  the  sanction  of  the  assembly  in 
Prague  already  mentioned,  that  no  Wickliffite  heresy  ex¬ 
isted  at  present  in  Bohemia.  The  bull  was  declared  to  be 
in  many  ways  a  garbled  and  interpolated  one,  and  therefore 
of  no  force.  Huss  himself  excited  suspicions  against  it  on 
this  ground,  and  employed  at  first  every  lawful  means  in 
his  power,  under  the  circumstances  of  those  times,  to  with¬ 
hold  obedience  while  he  showed  all  respect  to  the  Homan 
Church.  He  appealed  from  the  pope  male  informato  to  the 
pope  melius  informandum.  The  archbishop,  however,  was 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  all  this.  He  issued  his  prohibition 
against  preaching  in  private  chapels,  and  applying  this 
also  to  Bethlehem  Chapel,  Huss  thought  this  contrary  to 
the  right  granted  in  the  foundation  charter ;  he  thought  he 
was  secured  from  barm  himself  by  his  appeal ;  and  at  all 
events  was  determined  to  act  on  the  principle  that  it  was 
right  to  obey  God  rather  than  men,  and  that  no  man  should 
be  induced  to  desist  from  a  divine  vocation  by  the  arbitrary 
will  of  an  individual.  Zbynek  issued,  moreover,  a  command 
that  all  the  writings  of  Wickliff  should  be  delivered  up  to 
him  for  examination  within  six  days.  Huss  obeyed  this 
injunction,  declaring  himself  ready  (which  certainly  was 
honestly  meant  on  his  part,  and  cannot  justly  be  ascribed 
to  any  motive  of  pride)  to  condemn  them  himself,  whenever 
an  error  could  be  pointed  out  in  them.  Zbynek  now  ac¬ 
tually  proceeded,  after  many  writings  of  'Wickliff  had  been 
delivered  up,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  examination  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  bull ;  and  this  committee  pro¬ 
nounced  sentence  of  condemnation  on  a  certain  number  of 
Wickliffs  writings :  the  Dialogue,  the  Trialogue,  and  also 

of  the  people  and  of  the  knights,  from  which  everything  else  resulted 
a3  a  matter  of  course  ;  just  as  in  later  times  Luther  acquired,  without 
seeking  it,  his  mighty  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people  and  the 
knights,  through  the  power  of  the  truths  which  he  proclaimed.  From 
the  respectable  knights  and  barons,  however,  the  influence  in  Bohemia 
passed  over  to  the  king. 
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(a  thing  which  was  afterwards  particularly  noticed  by  the 
friends  of  Wicklitf,  and  with  good  reason,  and  which  would 
cause  the  whole  affair  to  be  regarded  in  a  more  unfavourable 
light)  on  writings  of  simply  philosophical  import,  as,  for 
example,  his  important  work  on  the  reality  of  general 
conceptions,  and  on  works  containing  nothing  but  mathe¬ 
matical  and  physical  disquisitions,  as  their  titles  sufficiently 
indicated.  These  books  were  all  to  be  committed  to  the 
flames,  and  thus  put  out  of  the  way  of  doing  harm.  The 
very  announcement  of  this  sentence  produced  disturbances. 
At  a  convocation  of  the  university,  it  was  resolved  to  send 
in  a  petition  to  the  king,  that  he  would  prevent  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  such  a  sentence,  on  account  of  the  extreme  peril  to 
which  it  would  expose  the  peace  of  the  university  and  of 
all  Bohemia.*  The  king  promised  the  delegates  of  the 
university  that  he  would  comply  with  their  request.  The 
archbishop,  on  hearing  of  this,  hastened  to  get  the  start  of 
the  king  ;  and  on  the  next  day,  the  16th  of  June,  repeated 
the  proclamation  of  the  above  sentence  on  the  writings  of 
Wicklitf.  When  the  king  learned  of  this,  he  caused  the 
archbishop  to  be  asked,  whether  it  was  really  his  intention 
to  burn  the  books.  Zbynek  promised  that  he  would  do 
nothing  against  Wicklitf’s  writings  without  the  king’s 
consent ;  and  for  this  reason  put  off  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.  But  he  was  far  from  intending  really  to  give  up 
the  execution  of  the  sentence,  in  spite  of  all  the  remon¬ 
strances  against  such  a  proceeding,  alleging,  in  excuse  of 
his  conduct,  that  the  king  had  not  expressly  forbidden  him  to 
burn  the  books.  On  the  16th  of  July,  1410,  having  sur¬ 
rounded  his  palace  with  a  watch,  he  actually  caused  two 
hundred  volumes,  among  which  were  not  only  the  writings 
of  Wicklitf,  but  also  some  of  Militz  and  others,  to  be  burned, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  rights  of  private  pro¬ 
perty,  as  was  afterwards  remembered  to  his  reproach.  This 
step  of  the  archbishop  was  the  signal  for  great  disturbances 
and  violent  controversies  in  Prague.  Even  blood  was  spilt. 
So  great  a  movement  in  the  minds  of  men  could  not  be  put 
down  with  force.  The  attempt  to  put  it  down  by  an  act 

*  Ne  exinde  confusio  toti  regno,  domino  regi  et  vmiversitati  inferatur. 
See  Pelzel’s  account  of  the  life  of  lung  Winceslaus  I.  in  Urkurulsnbuch, 
No.  220,  p.  130. 
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of  arbitrary  power,  would  have  only  led  to  still  greater 
violence.  The  burning  of  the  books  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  expose  the  archbishop  to  contempt  and  ridicule ; 
and  it  was  a  great  shock  to  his  authority.  Kibald  and  satirical 
songs,  of  which  he  was  made  the  subject,  were  openly  sung 
in  the  streets  of  Prague,  to  the  purport,  “the  archbishop 
has  yet  to  learn  his  ABC;  he  has  caused  books  to  be 
burned,  without  knowing  what  was  in  them!”*  King 
A  enceslaus  himself,  though  no  friend  of  the  archbishop, 
believed  it  necessary  to  put  some  check  on  these  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  and  is  said  to  have  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  these 
satirical  songs  on  the  archbishop. |  Two  contemporaries, 
belonging  to  the  opposite  parties,  are  agreed  in  stating  that 
by  this  burning  of  his  books,  the  enthusiasm  for  Wickliflf 
was  increased  rather  than  diminished.  One  was  Iduss’s 
zealous  opponent,  the  abbot  Stephen  of  Dola,  who  at  the 
same  time  was  blind  enough  to  trace  the  origin  of  all  the 
troubles  to  the  disobedience  of  Huss.  This  writer  cites, 
from  the  lips  of  one  of  Wickliff’s  adherents,  the  following 
words :  “  The  archbishop  has  burnt  many  famous  writings 
of  Wickliflf ;  yet  he  has  not  been  able  to  bum  them  all.  For 
we  have  still  quite  a  number  left ;  and  we  are  continually 
searching  in  all  quarters  for  others  to  add  to  this  number, 
and  to  supply  the  place  of  those  lost.  Let  the  archbishop 

*  Pelzel,  Gesch.  Wenceslaus,  Till.  II.  s.  568. 

t  The  abbot  of  Dola  describes  the  impression  produced  by  the  burning 
of  the  books,  in  the  words  presently  to  be  cited,  but  unjustly  lays  the  blame 
of  all,  not  on  the  caprice  and  folly  of  the  archbishop,  whom  lie  designates 
as  a  man  of  God,  but  to  the  mischievous  influence  of  Huss,  though  the 
whole  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  affair,  and  such  as  by  the  laws  of 
human  nature  always  take  place  under  similar  circumstances.  The  abbot 
of  Dola  says  of  the  archbishop  :  Factus  fuit  ex  inobedientia  et  rebellion© 
lllius  Mag.  Hus  volut  contemptibilis  et  psene  fabula  in  populo,  ita  ut 
plerique  insolentes  vulgares  ac  ironicas  de  eodem  viro  Dei  confingerent  et 
decanerent  cautiones  publice  per  plateas  contra  justissimam  et  zelo  catho- 
lieae  fidei  commodam  combustionem  librorum  istius  lucre  tic®  pravitatis 
Cujuscum  frcquentationem  et  irreverentiso  Christi  odiosam  multiplica- 
tionem  leuocinantis  cantici  didicisset  serenissimus  et  magnificus  princeps 
Romanorum  et  Bohemia)  rex  Wenceslaus,  clivino  edoctus  spiritu,  volens 
tam  stolidam  et  publicam  irreverentiam  devota  et  debita  recompensare 
reverentia,  regio  publics  vocis  statuit  decreto,  ut  nequaquam  quis- 
quam  amplius  eandem  dementi®  cantilenam  non  solum  sub  facultatum 
forensium,  sed  et  sub  capitalis  sentential  pcena  audeat  decantare.  Stephen 
of  Dola  in  Antihussus,  by  Petz,  IV.  2.  pp.  117  a.nd  418. 
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again  bid  ns  deliver  them  np  to  him,  and  let  him  see 
whether  we  will  obey  him  !”|  The  second  is  Hoss  himself, 
who  says  :  “I  call  the  burning  of  boohs  a  poor  business. 
Such  burning  never  yet  removed  a  single  sin  from  the  hearts 
of  men  (if  he  who  condemned  could  not  prove  anything), 
but  has  only  destroyed  many  truths,  many  beautiful  and 
fine  thoughts,  and  multiplied  among  the  people  disturbances, 
enmities,  suspicions,  and  murders.”*  When  now  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Alexander  Y.  and  of  the  accession  to  the 
government  of  John  XXIII.  arrived  in  Prague,  Huss 
followed  up  his  earlier  appeal,  already  mentioned,  by  an¬ 
other  addressed  to  this  new  pope.  In  this  appellatory 
document  he  endeavoured  to  point  out  what  was  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  in  the  conduct  of  Zbyneh,  that  he  had 
caused  books  to  be  burnt  which  contained  no  theological 
matter  whatever,  but  which  related  simply  to  worldly 
sciences,  quite  contrary  to  the  example  of  holy  men  of  old, 
as,  for  example,  Moses  and  Daniel,  who  appropriated  to 
themselves  the  knowledge  of  unbelieving  nations.  Paul 
cited  verses  from  Grecian  poets ;  the  church  had  always 
sanctioned  the  practice  of  studying  tbe  books  of  heretics 
for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them ;  and  at  the  universities 
provided  with  papal  privileges,  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
and  Averrlioes  were  studied,  though  they  contained  much 
that  was  contrary  to  the  truths  of  faith.  The  writings  of 
Origen  were  not  burned,  and  yet  heresies  were  to  be 
found  in  them ;  and  in  the  short  space  of  time  occupied  by 
the  commission,  it  was  impossible  that  so  many  books  could 
be  so  thoroughly  read  and  examined  as  to  enable  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  pass  judgment  upon  them.  Against  the  prohibition 
to  preach  in  Bethlehem  Chapel,  he  contends  that  Christ, 
who  left  behind  him  the  seed  of  his  word  as  the  provision 
for  souls,  did  not  mean  to  have  it  bound.  Christ  himself 
preached  everywhere,  in  the  streets,  in  the  fields,  and  on 

*  Pez,  Thes.  IV.  2,  p.  386. 

f  Malum  dico  combustionem  librorum,  quse  combustio  nullum  pecca- 
tum  de  cordibus  hominum  (nisi  condemnatores  probaverint)  sustulit, 
scd  veritates  multas  et  sententias  pul  (dims  et  subfiles  in  scripto  de- 
struxit,  et  in  populo  disturbia,  invidias,  diflam ationes,  odia  multiplicavit 
et  homieidia.  Hus,  pro  defeusione  libri  de  trinitate  Joann.  Wiclef,  Opp. 
I.  fol.  106. 
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the  lake.  For  if  lie  had  not  left  behind,  for  ns,  the  seed  of 
his  word,  we  should  have  been  even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
After  his  resurrection,  he  had  transferred  the  office  of 
preaching  to  his  disciples  forever.  With  this  commission 
of  Christ,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  fathers,  this  prohibition 
of  Zbynek  stood  in  direct  contradiction.  And  he  cites  the 
rule  that,  in  things  necessary  to  salvation,  one  should  obey 
God  rather  than  man.  Huss  made  this  appeal  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  many  other  masters  and  preachers.*  The  language 
which  he  employs  in  it  was  little  suited  indeed  to  be  under¬ 
stood  or  appreciated  by  the  monster  John  XXIII.  and  the 
court  which  he  had  gathered.  Huss,  from  this  time  onward, 
composed  several  writings,  which  seem  to  have  had  their 
origin  in  public  disputations  held  by  him  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  ;f  and  in  these  productions  he  expounded,  more  at 
length,  the  reasons  why  he  could  not  obey  the  archbishop 
in  those  ordinances,  and  defended  many  doctrines  and 
writings  of  Wickliff  against  the  condemnation  that  had 
been  passed  on  them.  These  papers  evince  the  Christian 
temper  of  his  mind  at  that  time :  they  show  how  firmly 
resolved  he  was  already  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  for 
the  cause  of  Christ,  and  that  even  then  martyrdom  was  not 
fai  absent  from  his  thoughts  ;  and  they  also  show  with 
what  enthusiastic  confidence,  inspired  by  a  Christian  sense 
of  the  force  of  truth,  he  looked  forward  to  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  truth  he  defended.  We  may  mention  here 
his  tract  De  Trinitate,  which  he  wrote  in  the  year  1410. 
He  begins  the  public  academical  act,  from  which  that  paper 
proceeded,  by  explaining,  that  it  had  never  entered  into  his 
mind  to  persist  in  obstinately  maintaining  anything  which 
was  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  in  any  way  er¬ 
roneous  ;  but  if  he  asserted  anything  of  this  sort,  from  igno¬ 
rance  or  inadvertency,  he  would  cheerfully  and  humbly 
retract  it.  And  if  any  person  of  the  church,  whoever  he 
might  be,  would  teach  him  better  by  quotation  from  Scrip¬ 
ture,  or  rational  argument,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  concur 
with  him.  “  For,  he  says,  “  from  the  earliest  period  of  my 

*  Appellatio  Joann.  Hus  ab  Archiepiscopo  ad  sedem  apostolicam. 
Opp.  I.  fol.  89. 

t  As  we  infer  from  the  words  with  which  his  tract  De  Trinitate 
begins :  Cathedrani  ascendo.  Opp.  I.  fol.  105. 
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studies  until  now,  have  I  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  when¬ 
ever  I  heard  a  more  correct  opinion  on  any  subject  what¬ 
ever  advanced,  I  would,  with  joy  and  humility,  give  up  my 
earlier  opinion ;  being  well  aware  that  what  we  know  is 
vastly  less  than  what  we  do  not  know.”  *  In  a  later  paper 
on  Tythes,  of  the  year  1412,  ho  points  out  three  different 
sources  of  the  knowledge  of  that  truth  which  is  always  to 
be  held  fast — holy  Scripture,  reason,  and  of  the  senses 
experience. f  Not  as  though  IIuss  meant  to  place  these 
truths  on  a  level,  as  to  their  substance  and  matter ;  but  as 
truthfulness,  and  steadfastness  in  maintaining  that  which 
had  been  made  out  as  true,  belonged  among  the  fundamental 
traits  of  his  character,  so  lie  was  resolved  never  to  give  up, 
at  any  price,  a  truth  which  he  had  gained  whatever  it  might 
be,  or  from  whatever  source  it  might  have  come.  We  see 
how,  in  the  soul  of  IIuss,  it  was  a  principle  already  formed 
and  firmly  established,  to  derive  all  tho  truths  of  faith 
directly  from  Scripture,  and  to  acknowledge  nothing  to  be 
such  truth  which  did  not  appear  to  rest  on  that  foundation. 
As  Christ  was  the  great  centre  of  his  faith  and  of  his  life, 
so  he  had  determined  to  adhere  only  to  his  word  as  the 
rule  of  faith  and  life.  But  with  this  he  could  still  join  a 
firm  adherence  to  the  existing  doctrines  of  the  church, 
being  not  as  yet  conscious  of  any  contradiction  between 
them  and  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  because  his  whole  theo¬ 
logical  development  had  sprung  out  of  the  practical  element. 
As  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  deserting  the  actual 
church  and  forming  a  new  one,  so  he  could  still  seek  to 
unite  the  two  things  together ;  though  he  was  already  firmly 
resolved  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  truth  as  clearly 
gathered  from  the  Scriptures,  and  to  reject  all  that  stood  in 
conflict  with  it,  or  which  he  clearly  made  out  to  be  such. 
He  still  clung  to  church  tradition ;  but  it  appeared  to  him 

*  Nam  a  primo  studii  mei  tempore  hoc  mihi  statui  pro  regula,  ut 
quotiesc.unque  sanioren  sententiam  in  quacunque  materia  porciperem, 
a  priori  sententia  gaudenter  et  liumiliter  declinarem,  scions,  quoniam 
ilia  quro  sc i mu 8,  sunt  minima  illorum,  qum  ignoramus.  Hus,  Dc  Trini- 
tate,  Opp.  I.  fol.  105.  ... 

t  Videlicet  in  veritate  in  scriptura  sacra  explicita,  in  veritate  an  m- 
fallibili  ratione  elaborata  et  in  veritate  experimentalitcr  a  sensu  cognita. 
Hus,  Do  Decimis,  Opp.  I.  fol.  125,  2. 
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only  as  the  historical  evolution  of  the  truth  contained,  as 
to  its  essence,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  an  evolution  of  the 
germs  therein  contained,  as  he  expresses  in  his  tract  De 
Decimis*  mentioned  just  above,  where  he  says  :  “  Law,  as 
determined  by  the  prelates,  is  styled  canonical  law  ;  and  its 
purpose  is  to  restrain,  within  due  limits,  whatever  stands 
in  conflict  with  the  holy  laws  of  the  church.  It  may  be 
compared  with  the  evangelical  law,  the  latter  being  the 
articles  of  faith  which  have  been  determined  by  the  holy 
synods.  As  the  man  remains  the  same,  though  he  may 
appear  in  a  different  dress,  and  under  different,  changeable 
and  accidental  characters,  so  it  is  in  the  same  law  or  the 
same  evangelical  truth  which  is  contained  implicitly ,  or  un¬ 
folded  in  the  gospel,  and  is  afterwards  expounded  by  the 
church  in  another  but  not  contradictory  manner”!  He 
declares,  in  reference  to  the  forty-five  propositions  of 
Wickliff,  “  Because  it  tends  to  prejudice  too  much  the 
interests  of  salvation,  to  condemn  any  truth  without  ex¬ 
amination,!  as  our  Lord  says,  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged,  the  university  of  Prague  demands,  so  far  as  it  does 
not  concur  in  the  condemnation  of  those  forty-five  articles, 
the  proof,  from  the  appointed  doctors,  of  the  reasonableness 
of  that  condemnation,  and  that  they  should  show  wherein 
each  of  those  articles  is  false  by  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
or  by  arguments  of  infallible  reason.” 

In  reference  to  the  prohibition  directed  against  preach¬ 
ing  in  Bethlehem  Chapel,  he  says  :  “  Where  is  there  any 
authority  of  Holy  Writ,  or  where  are  there  any  rational 
grounds  for  forbidding  preaching  in  so  public  a  place,  fitted 

*  Hus,  Opp.  I.  fol.  128,  2. 

t  Jus  canonicum  vocatur  jus  a  proalato  vol  prnelatis  institutum  etpro- 
mulgatum  ad  rebelles  sacris  regulis  coerceudum.  Et  potest  etiam  in- 
telligi,  ut  communicans  juri  evangelico,  ut  sunt  articuli  fidei,  in  sanetis 
synodis  sive  conciliis  explanati.  Sicut  enim  idem  est  homo  in  vestibus 
aut  accidentibus  notitiam  inducentibus  varians,  sic  eadem  est  lex  vel 
veritas  evangelica  in  evangelio  implicita  vel  detecta,  ct  per  ecclesiam 
postmodum  aliter,  sed  non  contrarie  explanata. 

X  In  the  edition  lying  before  us  we  find,  it  is  true,  exanimo  con- 
demnare  veritatem  ;  but  we  think  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  this, 
as  many  other  passages  in  this  edition  of  the  works  ot  Huss  is  incor¬ 
rect,  and  that  the  text  should  read,  sine  examine.  Defens.  Quor.  Art.  J . 
Wicleff,  Opp.  I.  fol.  111. 
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up  for  that  very  purpose,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  city  of 
Prague  ?  Nothing  else  can  he  at  the  bottom  of  this,  but 
the  jealousy  of  Antichrist.*  He  exhibits  Pope  Alexander 
Y.  in  contrast  with  the  apostles.  “  For,”  says  he,  “  when 
that  pope  heard  at  his  court  that  Bohemia  received  the 
word  of  God,  he  did  not  send  Peter  and  John  to  pray  for 
the  Bohemians,  and  to  lay  their  hands  on  them,  that  in 
hearing  the  word  of  God  they  might  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  but  he  sent  back  some  ill-disposed  persons  belong¬ 
ing  to  Bohemia,  and  commanded,  in  his  bull,  that  the  word 
of  God  should  not  be  preached  in  private  chapels. Huss 
opposes  to  the  arbitrary  self-will  of  a  man,  which  would 
hinder  him  from  preaching,  his  own  divine  call.  He  says: 
“  He  who  lives  conformably  to  the  law  of  Christ,  and 
animated  by  a  disposition  of  sincere  love,  has  singly  in 
view  the  glory  of  God,  and  his  own  and  his  neighbour’s 
salvation,  and  preaches  not  lies,  not  ribaldry,  not  fables, 
but  the  law  of  Christ  and  the  doctrines  of  the  holy  fathers 
of  the  church,  he  who  so  preaches  when  times  of  distress 
•  come,  when  a  pope  or  a  bishop  is  wanting,  or  he  who  takes 
his  stand  in  opposition  to  heretics  or  false  teachers,  such  a 
person  never  arrogates  to  himself  the  call  to  preach  with¬ 
out  authority  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  man  in 
such  case  is  sent  of  God.”  The  eternal  divine  call,  Huss 
asserts,  which  springs  from  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spir  it  on 
the  soul,  is  of  more  authority  than  any  outward  call  proceed¬ 
ing  from  men  ;  and  a  person  may  be  constrained  by  this  inter¬ 
nal  call  from  God  to  stand  forth  even  in  opposition  to  the 

*  De  Trinit.  Opp.  I.  fol.  106,  2.  The  abbot  of  Dola  quotes  as  a  com¬ 
mon  saying  among  the  party  of  Huss,  that  the  word  of  God  cannot  be 
bound.  His  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  was,  that  Huss  had  not  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  preach  at  all,  but  only,  for  special  reasons,  to  preach  in  this 
particular  chapel ;  and  here  the  duty  of  obedience  to  his  superiors 
ought  to  have  been  felt  by  him  as  of  paramount  obligation.  The  Beth¬ 
lehem  Chapel  is  here  denominated  the  Wiclefiistarum  insidiosa  sped unc a. 
It  had  not  been  forbidden  him  to  preach,  but  to  found  a  school  in  this 
place  ;  which,  however,  in  the  sense  of  Huss  was  nothing  else  than  to 
found  hero  a  genuine  Christian  church ;  though  to  this  abbot  it  would 
appear  only  as  a  “School  of  Satan."  So  he  expresses  himself :  Non 
ut  verbum  Christi  occultetur,  sed  ut  occasio  conventiculi  et  sataniesa 
seboloo  illius  impii  Wieleff  Jneretiei  de  medio  tolleretur.  Antihussus, 
Fez,  Thes.  IV.  2.  p.  373. 

f  Besponsio  ad  script um  octo  doctorum,  Opp.  I.  fol.  298,  1. 
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oidinances  of  man.  Those  ecclesiastical  laws  had  been 
given  only  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  bad.  Not  for 
a  righteous  man  is  the  law  made,  but  for  sinners.  AY  here 
the  spirit  of  God  is,  there  is  liberty.*  Now  we  may  easily 
conceive  how  revolting  such  language  of  Christian  freedom 
of  spirit  must  have  appeared  to  those  who  knew  of  nothing 
higher  than  the  stiff  ordinances  of  the  church. ;  how  they 
must  have  looked  upon  it  as  tending  to  the  overthrow  of 
all  ecclesiastical  order !  But  the  objection  now  brought  up, 
was  that  such  an  internal  divine  call  was  hidden  from  all 
but  the  subject  of  it.  Every  man  could  affirm  this  of  him¬ 
self  :  every  heretic,  every  fanatic,  might  stand  up  under  that 
pretence.  Some  outward  sign  of  such  an  internal  divine 
call  was  requisite  therefore  ;  either  an  express  testimony  of 
Holy  Scripture,  or  an  evident  miracle.  To  this  Huss  re¬ 
plied  :  and  the  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  coincidence 
of  the  views  he  expresses  with  those  of  Matthew  of  J anow, 
— “  Antichrist  was  to  have  the  power  of  deceiving  by  won¬ 
ders.  In  the  last  times,  miracles  are  to  be  retrenched  from 
the  church.  She  is  to  go  about  only  in  the  form  of  a  ser¬ 
vant  ;  she  is  to  be  tried  by  patience.  The  lying  wonders 
of  the  servants  of  Antichrist  are  to  serve  for  the  trial  of 
faith.  By  its  own  intrinsic  power,  faith  shall  preserve  it¬ 
self  in  the  elect,  superior  to  all  arts  of  deception.  This  is 
the  substance  of  that  which  Huss  sets  forth  and  illustrates 
by  copious  extracts  from  the  sayings  of  the  older  church 
teachers.  “Prophecy,”  he  says,  “is  wrapt  in  obscurity  ; 
the  gift  of  healing  removed ;  the  power  of  long-protracted 
fasting  diminished ;  the  word  of  doctrine  silent ;  miracles 
are  withheld.  Not  that  Divine  Providence  utterly  suspends 
these  things ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  seen  openly  and  in 
great  variety,  as  in  earlier  times.  All  this,  however,  is  so 
ordered  by  a  wonderful  arrangement  of  Divine  Providence, 
that  God’s  mercy  and  justice  may  be  revealed  precisely  in 
this  way ;  for  while  the  church  of  Christ  must,  after  the 
withdrawal  of  her  miracirlous  gifts,  appear  in  greater  lowli¬ 
ness,  and  the  righteous  who  venerate  her  on  account  of 
the  hope  of  heavenly  good,  not  on  account  of  visible  signs, 

*  Justo  enim  lex  non  est  posita,  sed  ubi  spiritus  Dei,  ibi  libertas,  et  .si 
spiritu  Dei  ducimini,  non  estia  sub  lege.  Def.  Articul.  Quor.  J.  Wiclefi, 
Opp.  I.  fol.  115. 
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fail  of  their  reward  in  this  earthly  life,  there  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  a  more  speedy  manifestation  of  the  temper 
of  the  wicked  who,  disdaining  to  follow  after  the  invisible 
things  which  the  church  promises,  cling  fast  to  visible 
signs.  ■* 

In  this  mode  of  contemplating  the  condition  of  the  church 
in  the  last  times,  we  recognise  an  adherent  of  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  predestination  ;  though  the  truth  contained  in 
these  same  views  might  also  be  held  independent  of  this 
doctrine.  This  servant-form  of  the  true  church,  in  which 
the  power  of  the  invisible  godlike  is  all  that  attracts,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  abundance  of  lying  wonders  in  the  worldly 
church  of  Antichrist,  appearing  in  visible  glory,  selves  as 
a  means  of  separating  the  elect  from  the  reprobate.  The 
elect  must  pass  through  this  trial  in  order  to  bring  out 
their  genuine  character ;  the  reprobate  must  be  deceived 
according  to  the  just  judgment  of  God.  He  proceeds  to 
infer,  therefore,  from  what  had  been  said,  that  in  these  times 
it  is  rather  the  servants  of  Antichrist,  than  the  servants  of 
Christ,  who  will  make  themselves  known  by  wonders.  He 
says  :  “  It  is  a  greater  miracle  to  confess  the  truth  and  prac¬ 
tise  righteousness,  than  to  perform  marvellous  works  to  the 
outward  senses.”  And  he  then  adds  :  “  The  priest  or  deacon 
who  loves  his  enemies,  despises  riches,  esteems  as  nothing 
the  glory  of  this  world,  avoids  entangling  himself  in  worldly 
business,  and  patiently  endures  terrible  threatenings,  even 
persecutions  for  the  gospel’s  sake,  such  a  priest  or  deacon 
performs  miracles,  and  has  the  witness  within  him  that  ho 
is  a  genuine  disciple  of  Christ.”  He  appeals  to  various  fine 
remarks  of  Augustin,  Gregory,  and  Chrysostom,  on  mira- 

*  Nam  proplietia  absconditur,  curationum  gratia  aufertur,  prolixioria 
abstinent  taa  virtus  imminuitur,  doctrinre  verba  conticescunt,  miraculorum 
prodigia  tollentur.  Quae  quidem  nequaqunm  superna  dispositio  fundi- 
tus  subtrahit,  sed  non  lime,  sicut  prioribus  temporibus  aperte  ac  multi- 
pliciter  ostendit,  quod  tamen  mira  dispensatione  agitur,  ut  una  ex  re 
divina  simul  et  pietaa  et  justitia  compleatur,  dum  enim  subtracts  mira¬ 
culorum  virtutibus  sancta  ecclesia  velut  abjectior  apparet  et  bonorum 
praemium  quiescit,  qui  illam  propter  spem  coelestium,  non  propter  prse- 
BCTitia  signa  venerantur,  et  malorum  mens  contra  ilia  citius  ostenditur, 
qui  sequi  quae  promittit  invisibilia  negligunt,  dum  signia  visibilibus 
continentur.  Defensio  Articul.  quor.  J.  Wicleff,  Opp.  I.  fol.  115,  2. 
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cles,  those  witnesses  to  the  genuine  Christian  view  of  the 
miracle,  which,  inspite  of  all  errors,  runs  through  the 
whole  history  of  the  church,  and  also  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
Matt.  v.  16.  John  v.  38.  Matt.  vii.  22.,  and  then  concludes  : 
“  It  is  evident  that  every  priest  or  deacon,  who  confesses 
the  truth  and  practises  righteousness,  has  a  virtual  testi¬ 
mony  in  this  very  thing,  that  he  is  sent  of  God,  and  that 
he  needs  not  prove  this  divine  mission  by  miracles,  nor  by 
an  express  passage  of  Holy  Writ,  relating  personally  to 
himself  as  one  sent  of  God  to  preach  the  gospel.”* 

Even  now  Huss  gives  utterance  to  the  resolution,  which 
he  observed  faithfully  to  the  end.  “  In  order  that  I  may 
not  make  myself  guilty,  then,  by  my  silence,  forsaking  the 
truth  for  apiece  of  bread,  or  through  fear  of  man,  I  avow  it 
to  be  my  purpose  to  defend  the  trutb  which  God  has  enabled 
me  to  know,  and  especially  the  truth  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
even  to  death ;  since  I  know  that  the  truth  stands,  and  is 
for  ever  mighty,  and  abides  eternally  ;  and  with  her  there  is 
no  respect  of  persons. f  And,  if  the  fear  of  death  should 
terrify  me,  still  1  hope  in  my  God  and  in  the  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  Lord  himself  will  give  me  firm¬ 
ness.  And  if  I  have  found  favour  in  his  sight,  he  will 
crown  me  with  martyrdom  4  But,  what  more  glorious 
triumph  is  there  than  this  ?  Inciting  his  faithful  to  this  vic¬ 
tory  our  Lord  says :  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body, 
(Matt.  x.  28.)”  We  may  here  add  the  words  uttered  by 

*  Ex  his  patet,  quod  quilibet  diaconus  vel  sacerdos  confitens  verita- 
teraet  faciens  justitiam  habet  testimonium  efficax,  quod  ipse  est  missus 
a  Deo,  et  quod  non  oportet  ipsum  probare  illam  missionem  per  opera- 
tionem  miraculi,  propter  operationem  justitise,  nec  per  scripturam,  quao 
expresse  ipsum  nomine  exprimeret,  quod  ad  evangelisandum  a  Domino 
foret  missus.  Defensio,  fol.  116,  2. 

f  Ne  ergo  istis  speciebus  consensus  percuterer  et  specialiter  con¬ 
sensu  non  reprehensionis,  mutescens  culpabiliter,  propter  buccellam 
panis,  aut  propter  timorem  humanum  deserens  veritatem,  volo  verita- 
tem,  quam  mibi  Deus  cognoscere  concesserit,  et  prsosertim  scripturse 
divinaj  usque  ad  mortem  defendere,  sciens,  quia  veritas  manet  et  inva- 
lcscit  in  aeternum  et  obtinet  in  ssecula  sseculorum,  apud  quam  non  est 
accipere  personas  neque  differentias.  De  Trim,  Opp.  I.  106. 

t  Et  si  tiinor  mortis  terrere  voluerit,  spero  de  Deo  meo  et  Spiritus 
Sancti  auxilio,  quod  ipse  Dominus  dabit  constantiam.  Et  si  gratiam 
invenero  in  oculis  suis,  martyrio  coronabit.  Ibid. 
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Huss  in  his  tract  on  Tythes  :  “  As  it  is  necessary  for  men 
gifted  with  reason  to  hear,  to  speak,  and  to  love  the  truth, 
and  to  guard  carefully  against  everything  that  might  thwart 
it ;  as  the  truth  itself  triumphs  over  everything  and  is  mighty 
forever,  (where  he  refers  to  the  words  of  Christ :  Let  your 
communication  he  Yea,  yea ;  nay,  nay)  ;  who  but  a  fool 
would  venture  to  condemn  or  to  affirm  any  article,  especially 
in  what  pertains  to  faith  and  manners,  until  he  has  in¬ 
formed  himself  about  the  truth  of  it  ?*  If  some  writers, 
both  in  ancientf  and  in  modern  times,  have  been  disposed 
to  find  in  Huss  a  proud  or  a  fanatical  striving  after  martyr¬ 
dom,  we  cannot  in  this  agree  with  them  at  all.  It  was 
simply  the  presentiment  of  death,  which  could  not,  in  such 
a  time,  fail  to  fill  the  mind  of  a  witness  for  the  truth,  com¬ 
ing  out  in  the  face  of  the  world  :  for  that  truth  to  which  he 
had  devoted  his  entire  life  as  a  sacrifice.  The  conduct  of 
Huss  down  to  the  hour  of  his  martyrdom  will  show  us  no¬ 
thing  but  the  genuine  Christian  martyr,  who  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  yet  with  cool  self-possession  and  resignation  to  the 
divine  will,  seeks  not  but  accepts  when  offered  the  mar¬ 
tyr’s  crown  in  godly  joy  from  the  hand  of  the  giver.  It 
was  laid  as  a  serious  charge  against  Huss,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  he  publioly  discussed  contested  articles  of  faith.  In 
reference  to  this,  he  says  :  “  How  often  did  Christ  dispute 
with  companies  of  the  Jews  and  priests  ;  how  often,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  did  his  disciples,  how  often 
have  the  holy  teachers  of  the  church,  and  the  scholastic 
doctors,  disputed  on  the  matters  of  faith  !”| 

The  principles  of  Wickliff,  which  Huss  defended,  con¬ 
tained  much  that  would  make  him  appear  to  the  advocates 
of  the  old  hierarchical  system  a  very  dangerous  adversary, 

*  De  Decimis,  Opp.  I.  fol.  125,  2. 

f  The  abbot  of  Dola,  in  the  year  1411,  already  finds  that  Huss  'will 
die  at  tlie  stake  rather  than  recant ;  but  from  bis  false  conception  of  hu¬ 
mility  and  obedience,  taken  from  the  position  of  Eoman  Catholicism,  ho 
sees  in  this  only  a  want  of  humility,  and  spiritual  pride.  So  he  says ; 
Antequam  humiliatus  revocans  revocanda  de  turn  sublimitatis  descen- 
deres  pestilenti  cathedra,  ut  vel  sic  tuorurn  lapidea  corda  confirmares 
te  sequentium,  traderes  te  potius  flammis  ultricibus  concremandum. 
Antiliussus,  Pez  Thes.  IV.  2,  p.  383. 

X  Dc  Trinitate,  Opp.  I.  fol.  107,  2. 
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a  destructionist ;  and  Huss  himself,  in  defending  these 
principles,  was  led  to  say  many  things  which  doubtless 
were  liable  to  misapprehension.  We  have  already  remarked 
that,  with  Wickliff,  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  destination  of 
the  clergy  to  copy,  in  all  things,  the  example  of  Christ, 
who  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  to  resemble 
him,  therefore,  in  poverty.  Whatever  the  clergy  obtained 
for  their  support,  should  be  regarded  simply  as  gift  of  free 
love.  The  spontaneous  affection  of  those  for  whose  spiri¬ 
tual  benefit  they  laboured,  should  afford  them  what  was 
necessary  for  the  body.*  But  they  should  require  only 
what  was  absolutely  needful  for  their  support,  and  nothing 
which  ministered  to  superfluity.f  From  the  superfluous 
abundance  of  temporal  goods,  he  derived  the  corruption  of 
the  worldly  clergy. j  He  was  forced  to  complain  that, 
especially  in  Bohemia,  the  fourth  part  of  all  the  landed 
estates  were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy 4  Accordingly, 
with  Wickliff,  he  finds  the  princes  to  be  in  the  right ;  and 
looks  upon  it  as  a  work  of  Christian  charity  in  them  to  de¬ 
prive  the  clergy  of  that  superfluity  of  earthly  goods  which 
they  abused,  and  which  was  the  means  of  their  corruption^ 
Thus  should  the  clergy  be  brought  back  to  poverty  and  to 
the  holy  life  of  the  primitive  apostolical  church.  This  was 
an  error,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  Huss  as  well  as  of  ickliff ; 
an  error  that  was  followed  by  mischievous  consequences, 
and  which  arose  from  their  not  paying  sufficient  regard  to 
the  course  things  had  actually  taken  in  history,  and  from 
their  supposing  that  a  glorious  condition  of  the  church, 
connected  with  an  altogether  different  stage  of  progress, 
was  to  be  thus  suddenly  restored  from  without.  In  express¬ 
ing  these  views,  Huss  attached  them  to  a  proposition  al¬ 
ready  laid  down  by  the  ancient  teachers  of  the  church, 
which,  theoretically  considered,  contained  in  it  a  sublime 
truth,  leading  the  mind  back  to  Christ  himself  and  the 

*  Do  Trinitate,  Opp.  I.  fol.  107,  2. 

f  Compare  his  tract  De  Decimis,  of  the  year  1412. 

+  Cum  plusquam  quarta  pars  regni  sit  devoluta  ad  manum  mortuam. 
De  Ablatione  Bonorum,  vol.  I.  1412,  Opp.  I.  fol.  122,  2. 

§  L.  a.  fol.  120,  2  :  Rectificatio  facillima  cleri  ad  vitam  Christi  et 
aposto'lorum  et  pertinentior  laicis,  ne  ipsi  clerici  vivant  Christo  con- 
trarie,  videtur  esse  eleemosynarum  subtractio  et  collatarum  ablatio. 
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apostles ;  but  which,  empirically  apprehended  and  applied  to 
practice,  might  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  all  social  order ;  the 
proposition,  namely,  that  all  rightful  holding  of  property, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  was  conditioned  on  the  subjective  worth 
of  the  owner ;  that  ownership  could  be  predicated  only  of 
the  righteous  ;  in  support  of  which  it  was  already  customary 
among  the  ancients  to  quote  Prov.  xvii.  C,  according  to  the 
Septuagint  version  and  the  Vulgate.  Now  when  this  propo¬ 
sition  was  employed  in  justification  of  the  act  of  depriving 
the  unworthy  of  their  property,  the  consequences,  no  doubt, 
would  be  very  bad.  Huss  cites,  in  favour  of  it,  1  Cor.  iii. 
21.*  To  the  same  category  belongs,  also,  his  defence  of 
Wickliffs  proposition,  that  No  man  is  lord  over  any  pos¬ 
session,  no  man  can  be  king,  or  bishop,  if  he  is  in  mortal 
sin.  Huss  distinguished  three  kinds  of  property — that 
grounded  in  nature,  that  grounded  in  civil  law,  and  that 
proceeding  from  grace  and  justice.  It  never  entered  his 
thoughts  to  make  sovereignty  and  supreme  authority  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  personal  worth  of  the  incumbent,  or  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  rebellion  against  authority  not  so  founded.  The 
very  distinction  just  set  forth  stood  opposed  to  any  such 
mode  of  apprehending  and  applying  the  proposition.  lie 
affirms  what,  rightly  understood,  could  not  be  denied,  that 
mortal  sin  infected  not  the  whole  life  only,  but  as  well  every 
single  action  of  the  man  in  detail ;  that  every  thing  depended 
on  the  governing  disposition,  which  gave  to  everything  its 
moral  character.  But  nothing  could  bo  gained  by  this; 
nothing  but  mischief  could  ensue  when  a  proposition,  cor¬ 
rect  in  itself,  was  so  paradoxically  expressed,  and  applied 
to  questions  of  right,  a  province  of  life  where  it  ought  never 
to  be  applied.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  barren,  subtle  me¬ 
thod  of  scholasticism  in  which  the  fifteenth  century  was 
still  entangled  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  flourishing 
period  of  scholasticism  had  been  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
Huss  would  not  have  expended  so  much  labour  in  demon¬ 
strating  a  point  so  unfruitful  in  its  practical  application 
and  so  liable  to  be  misapprehended.  But  Huss  defends 

*  Temporales  autem  Domini  procedontes  secundum  caritatis  regulam 
juste  possident  ilia  temporalia,  cum  justorum  suut  omnia.  De  Ablat. 
13on.,  Opp.  I.  fol.  119,  2. 
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himself  against  the  reproach,  that  hy  his  mode  of  represent¬ 
ing  office  as  being  conditioned  on  the  personal  worth  of  the 
holder,  he  destroyed  its  objective  efficiency.  He  says  :  “  We 
concede  that  a  bad  pope,  bishop,  or  priest,  is  an  unworthy 
minister  of  those  sacraments  by  which  God  baptizes  and 
consecrates,  or  in  other  ways  operates  for  the  advancement 
of  his  church.  But  in  the  same  way  he  ordains  much  that  is 
good  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  devil  as  his  minister, 
being  veiy  mighty,  glorious,  and  praiseworthy  in  this, 
that  he  effects  such  glorious  ends  by  so  reprobate  a  minis¬ 
ter.  But  the  minister  effects  it  to  his  own  condemnation.”* 
We  have  already  remarked  that  the  adversaries  of  Huss, 
who  would  have  been  very  glad  to  represent  him  as  an 
opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  since  this 
would  have  served  beyond  anything  else  to  fix  upon  him 
the  charge  of  heresy,  availed  themselves  for  this  purpose 
(perverting  his  words)  of  that  spiritual  apprehension  of 
this  sacrament  in  its  significance  for  the  internal  Christian 
life,  which  was  made  specially  prominent  by  Huss  in  his 
preaching.  As  Huss  ever  laid  great  stress  on  the  ex¬ 
pression  that  Christ  is  himself  the  bread  of  the  soul, 
the  provision  for  eternal  life,  his  enemies  seized  on  such 
expressions  to  create  a  suspicion  that  he  did  not  really 
believe  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord’s 
supper,  as  that  into  which  the  bread  and  wine  had  been 
transformed.  It  was  the  whispering  about  of  such  a  sus¬ 
picion  which  seems  to  have  led  Huss  to  compose  his  tract 
De  Corpora  Christi.  In  this  treatise,  also,  we  see  how  he 
gives  prominence  only  to  the  practical  side  of  religion ; 
how  very  far  he  is  from  wishing  to  contend  against  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  He  portrays,  in  this  tract, 
first  the  character  of  the  gross  Jews  (grossi  Judaei ),  who 
would  not  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  the  bread  of  the  soul, 
who  said  the  body  of  Christ  was  broken,  comminuted  with 
the  teeth,  seen  with  the  bodily  eyes,  and  touched  with  the 
hands.  We  recognise  here  the  same  class  of  people  that 
appeared  first  against  Berenger,  who,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  all  possibility  of  a  spiritual  apprehension  of 

*  Responsio  ad  Scripta  Paletz,  Opp.  I.  fol.  256. 
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the  mystery,  selected  the  most  carefully-sought  crass  style 
of  expression,  respecting  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  supper, 
and  who  were  ready  to  detect,  in  every  more  spiritual 
mode  of  expression,  a  denial  of  transubstantiation.  He 
says  of  these  people  that  in  grossness  of  apprehension  they 
were  to  he  compared  with  those  Jews  who  murmured 
against  Christ  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum.  (John  vi.) 
He  joins  those  opponents  of  the  crass  phraseology  respect¬ 
ing  the  body  of  Christ  produced  by  the  consecration,  Hugo 
de  St.  Victor,  Hildebert  of  Mans,  and  even  Innocent  III., 
in  saying  that  “  Christ  is  manducated  spiritually.  He 
abides  in  his  divinity  and  his  body  wholty  in  heaven,  and 
he  abides  in  his  divinity  and  his  humanity  wholly  within 
the  heart,  so  long  as  the  sacrament  is  with  thee.  But 
when  thou  art  not  receiving  the  sacrament,  and  art  with¬ 
out  mortal  sin,  although  he  does  not  sacramentally  and 
in  his  humanity  abide  in  thee,  he  still,  in  his  divinity 
and  through  grace,  dwells  in  thy  heart.”  He  thinks  it  of 
importance  to  note,  distinctly,  that  what  the  senses  per¬ 
ceive  is  one  thing,  and  what  the  eye  of  faith  discerns 
quite  another  ;  a  distinction  which  could  be  made  without 
affecting  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

Meantime  the  cause  of  Huss  assumed  a  much  darker 
aspect  in  the  Roman  court.  The  report  of  archbishop 
Zbynek  relative  to  the  Bohemian  disturbances  met  with  a 
far  more  cordial  reception  than  the  appeal  of  Huss,  which 
was  scarcely  noticed.  The  pope  committed  the  matter  for 
investigation  into  the  hands  of  cardinal  Otto  of  Colonna, 
the  same  who  was  afterwards  chosen  pope  by  the  council 
of  Constance.  This  cardinal  confirmed  the  sentence  passed 
by  archbishop  Zbynek,  and  cited  Huss  to  appear  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  where  the  pope  was  then  residing.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  important  party 
of  Huss  in  Bohomia.  Huss  and  his  friends  could  with 
justice  affirm  that,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  in  Germany  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  under¬ 
take  such  a  journey  ;  that  it  would  be  sacrificing  his  life 
for  nothing.  In  truth,  the  worst,  and  nothing  but  the 
worst,  was  to  be  expected,  even  should  Huss  succeed  in 
getting  to  the  Roman  court,  where  there  were  so  many  to 
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whom  lie  had  made  himself  odious  by  attacking  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  that  prevailed  at  that  court.*  Queen  Sophia 
used  all  her  interest  in  behalf  of  her  father  confessor. 
Wenceslaus,  who  looked  upon  archbishop  Zbynck  as  the 
author  of  all  the  disturbances,  the  man  who  had  brought 
his  kingdom  under  suspicion,  wrote  in  favour  of  Huss  to 
the  pope  in  Bologna  and  to  the  college  of  cardinals.  He 
begged  the  pope  to  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  process,  to  im¬ 
pose  silence  on  the  enemies  of  Huss,  to  suppress  the  dis¬ 
pute  concerning  the  books  of  Wiekliff;  since  it  was  evi¬ 
dent,  that  in  his  kingdom  no  man  had  fallen  into  error  or 
heresy  by  occasion  of  those  writings.  “It  is  our  will 
too,”  he  wrote,  “  that  Bethlehem  Chapel,  which,  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  saving  good  of  the  people,  we  have 
endowed  with  franchises  for  the  preaching  ot  the  gospel, 
should  stand,  and  should  be  confirmed  in  its  privileges ; 
so  that  its  patrons  may  not  be  deprived  of  their  rights  of 
patronage,  and  that  Master  Huss  (whom  he  styles  the 
loyal,  devout,  and  beloved)  may  be  established  oyer  this 
chapel  and  preach  the  word  of  God  in  peace.”  He  de¬ 
manded  of  the  pope,  moreover,  that  the  personal  citation 
of  Huss  should  be  revoked  ;  and  if  any  one  had  anything 
to  object  to  him,  that  he  should  present  his  objections 
there  within  the  realm  and  before  the  university  of 
Prague,  or  some  other  competent  tribunal.!  King  Wen- 

*  The  abbot  of  Dola,  in  his  Dialogue  written  in  the  year  1414,  re¬ 
presents  the  “  Goose,"  that  is,  Huss,  his  name  signifying  this  in  the 
Bohemian  language,  as  saying,  “  I  have  many  reasons  for  not  obeying 
the  citation  to  Borne.  It  was  my  intention,  at  first,  to  appear  there, 
but  my  counsel  and  the  counsel  of  the  other  party  wrote  me,  that  I 
should  not  come,  because  it  would  be  sacrificing  my  life  to  no  purpose. 
I  refused,  then,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  neglect  the  people  in  the 
word  of  God,  nor  to  expose  my  life  when  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by 
it ;  for  when  a  man  stands  before  him  as  his  judge,  whose  sins  lie  lias 
recklessly  attacked,  he  manifestly  gives  himself  up  to  death.”  To  this 
his  antagonist  replied :  “  Huss,  'placing  his  confidence  in  God,  had 
nothing  to  fear,  and,  after  the  example  of  Christ,  ought  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  even  before  an  unjust  judge.”  Steph.  Del.  Dialogus  Volatilis, 
Pez  IV.  2,  pp.  464  et  465  auca  et  passer. 

f  The  letter,  according  to  a  manuscript  in  the  Imperial  library  at 
Vienna,  in  Palacky  III.  1,  p.  258,  and  the  letter  to  the  cardinals  in 
Pelzel,  Urkundenbuch,  Nr.  221. 
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zol  sent,  in  company  with,  this  letter  to  the  pope,  Doctor 
Xass,  and  Master  John  Cardinalis  of  Eeinstein,  a  man 
often  employed  in  embassies,  a  friend  of  Huss,  and  one 
who  afterwards  took  an  important  part  in  the  Hussite 
movements ;  and  they  were  to  request  the  pope  to  send 
a  legate  to  Bohemia  at  the  king’s  expense.  He  also  wrote 
to  cardinal  Colonna,  and  requested  him  to  come  to  Prague 
himself,  and  inform  himself  of  the  actual  state  of  things  by 
personal  observation.  He  directed  that  the  pope  should 
be  informed  by  Doctor  Nass,  to  whom  the  pope  was  a 
personal  friend,  that  nothing  but  his  respect  for  the  pope 
prevented  him  from  bringing  the  author  of  all  these  dis¬ 
turbances  in  his  kingdom  to  condign  punishment.  Huss 
at  the  same  time  sont  with  these  persons  three  procurators 
to  Rome,  as  his  representatives  and  advocates  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  the  process, — his  friend,  Master  Jesenic,  a  jurist, 
and  two  doctors  of  theology.  Cardinal  Colonna  had  al¬ 
ready,  in  February,  1411,  pronounced  sentence  of  ex- 
communication  in  contumaciam  against  Huss,  for  not  obey¬ 
ing  the  citation.  Still,  hoAvever,  the  pope  was  moved  by 
the  intercession  of  the  king  to  take  the  cause  out  of  the 
hands  of  Colonna,  and  to  appoint  a  new  commission ; 
among  the  members  of  which  we  may  mention  cardinal 
Francisco  a  Zabarellis,  archbishop  of  Florence,  as  one 
who  on  account  of  his  disposition  to  favour  reform,  stood 
better  affected  towards  Huss  than  many  others.  Mean¬ 
while  archbishop  Zbynek  had  made  every  exertion  through 
his  delegates  at  Bologna  to  prevent  the  course  already 
taken  against  Huss,  and  his  citation  from  being  revoked. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  most  lavish  in  his  presents,  send¬ 
ing  horses,  vases,  and  costly  rings,  to  the  p  pe,  and  other 
gifts  of  the  same  kind  to  the  cardinals.*  But,  through 
some  unknown  influence,  the  cause  was  afterwards  trans¬ 
ferred  to  cardinal  Brancas  alone,  who,  in  spite  of  all  the 
remonstrances  made  by  the  procurators  of  Huss,  kept  the 
whole  affair  in  suspense  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Inasmuch, 
therefore,  as  the  excommunication  of  Huss  had  not  been 

*  Chronic.  Univers.  Prag.  MS.  in  Palacky  III.  1,  S.  264,  and  com¬ 
pare  what  Master  Jesenic  says  on  the  matter  of  the  bribes  in  his  pro¬ 
test.  llus,  Opp.  I.  fol.  332. 
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revoked,  the  archbishop  regarded  it  as  valid,  and  had  it 
published  in  all  the  churches  except  two,  whose  rectors 
declined  to  read  it.  As  regards  the  procurators  of  Huss, 
since  they  persisted  in  demanding  that  his  cause  should 
undergo  a  new  investigation,  some  of  them  were  thrown 
into  prison,  the  others  returned  back  to  Prague  when  they 
saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  done.  At  length,  cardinal 
Brancas  brought  up  the  process  against  Huss.  The  former 
sentence  was  confirmed  with  additional  severity.  The 
cardinal  issued  a  public  declaration,  styling  Huss  a  heresi- 
arch,  and  laying  the  city  where  he  resided  under  inter¬ 
dict.*  Archbishop  Zbynek  carried  this  measure  into  ef¬ 
fect,  and  the  interdict  was  imposed  on  Prague.  But  Huss 
and  his  friends  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  by 
these  arbitrary  sentences,  passed  without  giving  both 
parties  a  hearing.  King  Wenzel,  whose  remonstrances 
addressed  to  the  archbishop  had  had  so  little  effect, 
warmly  espoused  the  side  of  Huss.  The  clergy  who  were 
inclined  to  observe  the  interdict,  had  to  endure  violent 
persecutions  ;  their  goods  were  confiscated  ;  many  of  them 
fled  the  country.  Thus  the  contest  between  the  clergy 
and  the  secular  power  in  Bohemia  seemed  to  have  reached 
its  acme  ;  when  the  whole  affair  took  another  turn,  and  a 
hope  began  to  be  cherished  that  the  present  commotions 
would  yet  be  hushed  to  rest.  Zbynek  was  forced  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  was  too  weak  to  carry  through  his  purpose 
in  opposition  to  the  king  and  the  party  of  Huss.  Reflect¬ 
ing  that  the  schism  in  the  church  still  continued  to  sub¬ 
sist,  looking  at  the  feebleness  of  pope  John,  who  made 
himself  every  day  more  odious  by  his  abominable  life,  and 
his  disgraceful  administration,  Zbynek  could  not  hope  for 
assistance  from  the  Roman  court ;  and,  besides,  pope 
J  ohn  was  too  deeply  involved  in  other  affairs  lying  nearer 
his  heart  to  be  able  to  bestow  any  particular  attention  on 
the  disturbances  in  Bohemia.  The  archbishop  was  forced, 
therefore,  to  the  conviction,  that,  if  he  pushed  matters  to 
the  extreme,  he  would  only  run  the  risk  of  losing  all  his 


*  See  the  report  given  by  Huss  himself,  which  may  serve  as  the 
authority  for  the  facts  related  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Opp.  I.  fol.  86,  seq. 
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authority  in  Bohemia;  a  result  which  would  be  inevitable, 
if  sharper  spiritual  measures  were  continually  resorted  to, 
while  yet  every  one  of  them  was  trifled  with.  Hence  he 
was  the  rather  inclined,  for  the  sake  of  saving  his  au¬ 
thority,  finally  to  give  way  to  the  efforts  of  the  king  and 
of  the  university  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  to  offer 
his  hand  for  reconciliation. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  1411,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  consisting  of  ten, — princes,  notables  of  the  secu¬ 
lar  and  spiritual  orders, — persons  who  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  preceding  controversies,  to  devise  the  best  means 
for  establishing  peace  in  Bohemia.  Wenzel,  archbishop 
Zbynek,  and  both  parties  pledged  themselves  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  this  committee.*  They  settled  upon  the 
following  terms  of  agreement :  king  Wenceslaus  and  the 
archbishop  should  both  write  to  the  pope,  and  the  latter 
report  to  him,  that  no  heresies  existed  in  Bohemia  ;  a  new 
inquiry,  however,  should  be  made  into  this  matter,  and 
if  anything  of  a  heretical  character  might  still  be  found,  it 
should  be  condignly  punished.  Zbynek  should  obtain 
the  pope’s  consent  that  if  any  person  belonging  to  the  Bo- 
homian  realm,  of  the  secular  or  spiritual  order,  lay  under 
the  ban,  this  should  be  removed  by  the  pope ;  both  parties 
should  recal  their  procurators  from  Rome,  and  be  satisfied 
with  the  decision  of  the  king ;  the  archbishop  should  re¬ 
move  the  ban  and  interdict ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
king  should  restore  the  salaries  which  had  been  with- 
holden  from  the  clergy,  and  release  such  as  were  under 
arrest.  Zbynek  actually  drew  up  such  a  letter  to  the 
pope,  reporting  that  no  heresies  were  propagated  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  requesting  him  to  remove  the  excommunica¬ 
tion  which  had  been  pronounced  on  Huss,  and  to  revoke 
the  citation  which  had  been  served  on  him.j  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  compact,  Huss  laid  before  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Prague,  in  official  form,  near  the  beginning  of 
January,  in  this  year,  1411,  a  confession  of  faith  designed 
to  vindicate  himself  against  those  aspersions  which  had 

*  See  tlie  report  of  Penzel,  with  the  documents  in  the  historical  work 
above  cited,  and  the  narrative  by  Huss  quoted  on  the  preceding  page. 

t  See  the  letter  in  the  Works  of  Huss,  I.  fol.  87,  2. 
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been  cast  upon  his  orthodoxy,  which  confession  was  to  be 
transmitted  to  Rome.  Huss  declares  in  this  paper,  that, 
“to  show  due  obedience  to  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  its  supreme  head,  I  am  ready  to  give  to  every  man 
an  account  of  the  faith  that  is  in  me,  and  confess  with  my 
whole  heart  that  Jesus  Christ  is  true  God  and  tree  man, 
that  his  whole  law  is  of  such  stable  truth,  that  not  one  jot 
or  tittle  thereof  can  fail ;  next,  that  his  church  is  so  firmly 
established  on  the  firm  rock,  that  the  gates  of  hell  can 
never  prevail  against  it ;  and  I  am  ready,  trusting  on  mv 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  endure  the  punishment  of  a  terrible 
death,  sooner  than  consciously  to  say  anything  which 
would  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  Christ  and  of  his  church.” 
And  so  he  testified  that  he  had  been  falsely  accused  before 
the  apostolical  see  by  his  enemies.  Among  these  false 
accusations,  he  cites  the  following :  That  he  had  taught 
the  people  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  still 
remained  after  the  consecration ;  that  at  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  Christ’s  body  was  present,  but  not  when  it  was 
set  down  again  ;  that  a  priest  in  mortal  sin  could  not  con¬ 
secrate  ;*  that  the  lords  should  deprive  the  clergy  of  their 
temporal  goods ;  that  tythes  ought  not  to  be  paid ; |  that 
indulgences  were  nothing  that  he  had  advised  to  the 
employment  of  the  secular  sword  against  the  clergy ;  that 
he  had  taught  some  heresy  or  other,  or  drawn  the  people 

*  Huss,  in  his  work  on  Tythes,  lias  distinctly  expressed  this  conviction 
of  his  respecting  the  objective  character  of  sacramental  acts  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  subjective  character  of  the  person  administering  them  : 
Cum  non  virtute  propria,  sed  Dei  luce  faciunt  satis  rite  prosunt  eccle- 
siffi.  De  Decimis,  Opp.  I.  fol.  134,  1.  He  was  actually  accused  of 
having  asserted  in  his  sermons  about  the  year  1399,  that  only  a  priest 
in  the  state  of  grace  and  not  one  chargeable  with  mortal  sin  can  truly 
consecrate ;  but  Huss  was  able  to  appeal  to  the  fact,  that,  from  the 
first,  year  of  his  active  labours  as  a  preacher  and  onward,  he  had  uni¬ 
formly  taught  the  opposite  to  this.  Comp.  Depos.  Test,  in  the  Stud, 
u.  Krit.  1837,  1,  p.  127. 

f  Huss  had  not  asserted  this  unconditionally  ;  but  only  that  if  the 
clergy  violated  their  duty  and  abused  their  powor,  they  "might  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  tythes. 

t  Huss  had  hitherto  spoken  only  against  the  abuse  of  indulgences  by 
such  as  made  a  trade  of  spiritual  things ;  not  against  the  right  of 
granting  indulgences  itself,  with  regard  to  which  right  it  was  still 
under  controversy  how  far  it  extended. 


aside  from  the  right  faith ;  that  he  had  driven  the  Germans 
from  the  university  of  Prague,  &c.* 

We  may  observe  it  as  a  thing  of  no  rare  occurrence  in 
great  epochs  of  the  history  of  the  world,  where  one  mode 
of  thinkiug  and  feeling  has  been  brought  into  direct  conflict 
with  its  opposite,  and  by  means  of  such  conflict  the  way  is 
preparing  for  new  and  important  developments,  that  when 
these  antagonisms  have  arrived  at  their  utmost  tension,  a 
way  of  compromise  or  adjustment  from  some  foreign  quarter 
seems  to  bo  ready  prepared  for  the  occasion.  A  superficial 
view  of  history  might  lead  one  to  suppose,  that  now,  if 
some  other  disturbing  cause  had  not  interfered  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  this  compromise,  and  if  but  this  or  that 
means  had  been  added  by  a  cunning  policy,  the  whole 
course  of  events  would  have  taken  an  altogether  different 
direction.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  should  understand, 
that  such  a  compromise  as  would  seem  desirable  by  those 
who  contemplate  the  case  only  from  the  outside,  and  are 
simply  wishing  for  quiet  and  peace,  without  any  sympathy 
for  the  internal  struggle  of  the  antagonistic  forces,  is  a 
thing  idle  and  nugatory  in  itself,  bearing  within  it  the 
causes  of  its  failure,  the  seeds  of  its  own  frustration ;  for  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  sever  by  outward  interference  the 
threads  of  history,  to  force  back  again  by  some  diplomatic 
mediation  or  other,  deep-grounded  antagonisms  taken  in 
the  midst  of  their  development.  The  impelling  principles 
and  ideas,  which  constitute  history,  are  of  mightier  force 
than  the  purposes  and  designs  of  men.  This  was  seen  in 
the  present  instance.  The  reform  tendency  which  had 
begun  with  Militz,  and  had  been  continually  developing 
itself,  and  which  must,  finally,  come  into  inevitable  conflict 
with  the  hierarchical  system,- — the  antagonism  between 
the  two  tendencies  in  the  Bohemian  church,  which  from 
this  time  became  daily  more  distinctly  pronounced,  could 
not  be  suppressed  by  the  momentary  interest  of  the  king 
and  the  archbishop,  and  by  a  compromise  of  their  respective 
policies.  Although,  for  the  moment,  the  letter  of  the 
compact  might  actually  be  fulfilled  by  all  the  parties  con- 

*  This  confession  is  in  the  Works  of  PIuss,  but  more  correctly  printed 
in  Pelzel,  Urkundenbuck  Nr.  230. 
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cemed,  yet  sooner  or  later  would  the  more  deep-grounded 
antagonism  again  come  to  an  outbreak.  Archbishop  Zbynek, 
however,  could  hardly  be  quite  in  earnest  about  this  com¬ 
promise.  He  could  not  become  reconciled  with  the  anti- 
hierarchical  party  in  Bohemia ;  nor  could  they,  any  more, 
abandon  their  principles.  In  truth,  Zbynek  afterwards 
expressly  declared,  in  his  exculpatory  letter  to  the  king, 
that  he  could  not  report  to  the  pope  that  priests  who  did 
not  observe  the  interdict,  should  not  be  regarded  as  punish¬ 
able.  He  must  once  more  complain,  that  what  he  called 
heresy  was  preached  by  many  clergymen,  and  that  he  was 
not  permitted  to  apply  his  ecclesiastical  power  of  punishing 
to  those  who  set  forth  erroneous  doctrines.  It  did  not 
require,  therefore,  the  dissatisfaction  with  king  Wenzel 
who,  as  Zbynek  pretended,  had  failed  in  fulfilling  the 
conditions  of  the  compromise,  to  prevent  the  archbishop 
from  complying  with  his  part  of  the  agreement.  Since,  then, 
he  could  not  but  foresee  that  under  these  circumstances  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  his  authority  in 
Bohemia,  or  to  carry  out  his  measures  by  force,  he  resolved, 
instead  of  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  to  quit 
Bohemia  for  the  present,  and  to  seek  assistance  from 
Wenzel’s  brother,  king  Sigismund,  in  Ofen.*  In  the 
beginning  of  September  of  the  year  1411,  he  carried  this 
resolution  into  effect.  But  death  surprised  him  before  he 
could  have  an  interview  with  king  Sigismund. f 

*  The  abbot  of  Dola  rightly  apprehended  the  state  of  the  case  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  as  we  see  from  what  he  says  respecting  the  flight 
of  the  archbishop  :  Affectus  tsedio  (sciens,  quod  metus  pro  tempore 
etiam  in  constantem  viram  cadere  possit)  paululum  abscondit  se,  dum 
dimissa  sui  episcopates  pontificali  cathedra  exivit  de  terra  et  dicecesi 
propria  Bohemia. 

f  If  we  may  credit  the  abbot  Of  Dola,  this  was  represented  by  the 
Hussite  party  as  a  divine  judgment ;  of  which  interpretation,  however, 
not  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Huss.  The  abbot  views  it 
rather  in  the  light  of' a  martyrdom,  in  which  the  archbishop  passes 
away  in  the  midst  of  contests  to  receive  the  crown  of  victory.  He  says  : 
M.  Hus  se  et  suam  rebellionem  justificans  magna  cum  lsetitia  cum  suis 
omnibus  vociferans  affirmabat,  eundem  antistitem,  tanquam  primum  et 
capitalem  adversarium  suum,  in  vindictam  et  causae  suae  triumphum 
sic  esse  tanquam  profugum  exstinctum.  On  the  contrary,  says  he  :  ut 
sui  certaminis  optimae  retributionis  reciperet  pracmia.  Antihussus, 
Fez  IV.,  2,  pp.  418  et  419. 
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The  successor  of  Zbynek  was  not  inclined  to  take  a  very 
lively  interest  in  church  controversies  ;  and  if  an  event  had 
not  soon  after  happened  by  which  the  opposite  parties  were 
necessarily  thrown  into  a  more  violent  and  important  con¬ 
test  with  each  other  than  any  which  had  yet  occurred,  a 
temporary  truce  might  have  ensued.  The  individual  who 
assumed  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  was  a  man  on  good  terms 
with  king  Wenceslaus,  quite  ignorant  of  theological  matters 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  who  would  have  been  glad  to 
let  everything  go  on  quietly,  a  man  who  had  been  elevated 
to  this  post  for  reasons  quite  different  from  a  spiritual  call. 
This  was  Albic  of  Unitzow,  the  king’s  physician,  who,  after 
obtaining  some  reputation  as  a  medical  author,  had  but 
recently  passed  through  the  inferior  spiritual  grades,  and 
was  already  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  To  him,  peace 
was  the  most  desirable  of  all  things.  But  where  so  many 
combustible  materials  were  present,  it  required  but  a  small 
spark  to  sot  everything  in  flames.  An  occasion  of  this  sort 
grew  out  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  entrance  of 
the  new  archbishop  upon  his  office,  though  without  any 
fault  of  his  own.  The  papal  legate,  who  bore  the  pallium 
to  the  newly-appointed  primate,  was  directed  at  the  same 
time  to  publish  the  bull,  put  forth  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
himself  by  Pope  John  XXIII.,  pronouncing  in  the  most 
awful  forms  the  curse  of  the  ban  on  the  pope’s  enemy  king 
Ladislaus  of  Naples,  adherent  of  Gregory  XII.,  as  on  a 
heretic,  a  schismatic,  a  man  guilty  of  high  treason  against 
the  majesty  of  God ;  and  proclaiming  a  crusade  for  the 
destruction  of  his  party ;  together  with  a  bull  granting  full 
indulgence  to  all  who  took  part  in  this  crusade.  All  who 
personally  bore  arms  in  this  crusade  were  promised,  if 
they  truly  repented  and  confessed  themselves,  (which,  in 
this  connection,  surely  could  mean  nothing  but  a  mere 
form,)  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  as  fully  as  in  partici¬ 
pating  in  any  other  crusade.  Following  the  example  of 
cupidity  set  up  by  Boniface  IX.,  this  bull  offered  the  like 
indulgence  to  those  also  who  would  contribute  as  much  in 
money  as,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  they  would  have 
expended  by  actively  engaging  in  this  crusade  for  the  space 
of  a  month.  The  papal  legate,  who  from  what  he  had 
VOL.  ix.  2  D 
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heard  about  Huss  might  probably  expect  to  meet  with 
opposition  on  bis  part,  requested  archbishop  Albic  to 
summon  Huss  before  him,  and,  in  the  archbishop’s  presence, 
demanded  of  him  whether  he  would  obey  the  apostolical 
mandates.  Huss  declared  that  he  was  ready,  with  all  his 
heart,  to  obey  the  apostolical  mandates.  Then  said  the 
legate  to  the  archbishop  :  “  Do  you  see  ?  the  master  is  quite 
ready  to  obey  the  apostolical  mandates  ?”  But  Huss  re¬ 
joined  :  “  My  lord,  understand  me  well.  I  said  I  am  ready, 
with  all  my  heart,  to  fulfil  the  apostolical  mandates;  but  1 
call  apostolical  mandates  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles  of 
Christ ;  and  so  far  as  the  papal  mandates  agree  with  these,  so 
far  I  will  obey  them  most  willingly.  But  if  I  see  anything 
iu  them  at  variance  Avith  these,  I  shall  not  obey,  even 
though  the  stake  were  staring  me  in  the  face.”  *  In  fact 
he  Avas  too  deeply  imbued  Avdth  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  not 
to  turn  Avith  disgust  from  such  papal  bulls  as  these.  He 
had  the  good  of  souls  too  near  at  heart  not  to  feel  constrained, 
by  a  sort  of  necessity,  to  prevent  the  corruption  and  ruin 
which  must  accrue  to  religion  and  morality  from  the 
execution  of  such  bulls.  He  had  until  noAV,  as  Ave  haA’e 
seen,  simply  attacked  the  abuses  in  the  matter  of  indul¬ 
gences,  practised  by  the  Avicked  clergy.  He  was  uoav  led 
to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  whole  subject ;  and  by  so 
doing  would,  of  necessity,  be  led  also  to  advance  another 
stage  in  his  attacks  upon  the  pope.  King  Wenzel,  Avho 
was  incapable  of  calculating  the  consequences  of  this  affair, 

*  Requisite  coram  Pragensi  archiepiscopo  Albico  per  legates  Romani 
Pontilicis  Joannis  XXIII.,  an  velim  mandate  apostolicis  obedire,  re- 
spondi,  quod  affecto  cordialiter  implere  mandata  apostolica.  Legati  ATero 
habentes  pro  convertibili  mandata  apostolica  et  mandata  Romani  Ponti- 
ficis,  sestimabant,  quod  vellem  erectionem  crucis  contra  regem  Apulia; 
Ladislaum  ct  contra  omnem  gentem  sibi  subditam  ct  contra  Gregorium 
XII.  populo  praedicare.  Unde  dicebant  legati :  Ecce  domine  archi- 
episcope  !  ipse  jam  mandatis  domini  nostri  vult  parere.  Quibus  dixi  : 
Domini  intelligatis  me.  Ego  dixi,  quod  affecto  cordialiter  implere 
mandata  apostolica  et  ipsis  omnino  obedire  sed  voco  mandata  apostolica 
doctrinas  apostolorum  Christi,  et  de  quanto  mandata  Pontificis  con- 
cordaverint  cum  mandatis  et  doctrinis  apostolicis,  secundum  regulam 
legis  Christi,  de  tanto  volo  ipsis  paratissime  obedire.  Sed  si  quid  ad\Tersi 
concepero,  non  obediam,  etiamsi  ignem  pro  combustione  mei  corporis 
meis  oculis  prseponatis.  Responsio  ad  Scriptum  octo  Doctorum,  Opp.  I. 
fob  293,  2, 
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was  induced  from  motives  of  policy  to  grant  liis  consent  to 
the  publication  of  the  bull.  The  forms  of  absolution, 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  this  bull,  were  such  that 
Stephen  Paletz,  thus  far  the  friend  of  Huss,  and  then  dean 
of  the  theological  faculty,  himself  first  directed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Huss  to  the  objectionable  features  in  them,  and 
declared  to  him  that  such  things  ought  not  to  be  approved. 
Huss  says  of  Paletz:  “If  he  confesses  the  truth,  lie  will 
own  that,  in  relation  to  the  articles  of  absolution  which  he 
was  the  first  to  make  known  to  me,  he  declared  them  to 
contain  palpable  errors.”  *  PIuss,  therefore,  might  still  he 
hoping  to  stand  united  with  his  old  friends  in  this  contest. 
But  the  contrary  was  soon  manifest.  The  opposite  temper 
of  the  men  must  needs  come  forth  to  the  light,  when  the 
question  to  be  decided  was,  as  at  present,  whether  the  cause 
of  evangelical  truth  should  appear  paramount  to  all  temporal 
and  churchly  interests.  And  in  the  minds  of  Stephen  Paletz 
and  Stanislaus  of  Znaim  the  course  to  be  taken  in  such  a 
crisis  seems  to  have  been  already  decided  by  impressions 
left  at  an  earlier  date,  and  the  force  of  Avhich  could  never 
be  lost  on  men  of  their  stamp,  who  had  no  idea  of  becoming 
martyrs  for  the  cause  of  gospel  truth.  Among  the  persons 
sent  by  king  Wenceslaus,  in  the  year  1408,  as  envoys  to 
pope  John  at  Bologna,  to  treat  for  his  vote  in  favour  of 
that  prince  as  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  dignity,  were 
these  two  individuals ;  and  the  stand  which  they  had  taken 
until  this  time,  amid  the  controversies  in  Bohemia,  may  have 
brought  it  about — unless,  perhaps,  it  was  brought  about  by 
the  freedom  of  their  remarks  on  the  way — that  they  were 
cast  into  prison  and  deprived  of  all  they  possessed.  It  was 
only  by  the  interposition  of  the  college  of  cardinals  that 
they  recovered  their  liberty.  Huss  certainly  had  just 
reasons  for  suspecting  that  they  were  intimidated  by  this 
danger,  into  which  they  had  been  brought  by  the  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  opinions,  and  that  they  meant  to  be  more 
cautious  for  the  future.  He  says  of  Stanislaus,  he  had  boldly 
defended  those  forty-five  articles  in  the  convocation  of  the 
university,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  he  was  forced  to  write 

*  Si  enim  vult  veritatem  fateri,  recognoscet,  quod  articnlos  abso- 
lutionum,  quos  ipse  railii  manu  sua  prsesentaverat,  dicebat  esse  errores 
manu  palpabiles.  Resp.  ad  Script.  Stepb.  Paletz,  Opp.  I.  fol.  2G4,  2. 
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the  contrary,  till  ho  was  oppressed  by  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
rubbed  of  his  property  by  him  whom  he  now  calls  Head  of 
the  holy  Catholic  church.*  And  in  replying  to  a  statement 
of  Stanislaus,  that  the  pope  was  the  safest  refuge  for  all  the 
faithful,  Huss  remarked  that  Christ,  with  inhnitcly  more 
ease,  could  have  prepared  a  safer  place  of  refuge  for 
Stanislaus  and  Paletz,  than  in  the  Roman  court,  by  enabling 
them  to  arrive  at  the  certain  truth  in  a  doubtful  matter 
without  subjecting  them  to  robbery  and  imprisonment,  f 
Intimidated  in  this  way  already,  the  two  men  were  not 
disposed  to  resist  the  execution  of  a  bull  in  Bohemia  which 
met  with  the  king’s  approbation,  and  to  fall  wholly  out 
with  the  pope.  They  now  appeared  as  defenders  of  the 
pope’s  authority  against  Huss,  and  stood  up  for  obedience 
to  superiors,  whose  commands  no  man  should  presume  to 
examine  into.  Paletz,  in  the  name  of  the  theological 
faculty,  offered  a  resolution  of  this  sort :  “  We  do  not  take 
it  upon  us  to  raise  objections  against  the  lord  apostolical  or 
his  letters,  to  pass  any  judgment  whatever  upon  them,  or 
to  determine  anything  with  regard  to  them  ;  as  we  have 
no  authority  for  it.”  }  But  Huss,  in  accordance  with  his 
principles,  could  not  believe  in  any  such  blind  obedience ; 
obedience  to  his  Master  Christ,  the  observance  of  his 
doctrine,  and  the  copying  of  his  example,  stood  first  in 
importance  with  him.  This  was  the  rule  by  which  every¬ 
thing  was  to  be  examined,  by  which  the  limit  of  all 
obedience  was  determined ;  and  this  principle  it  was,  by 
occasion  of  which  it  was  laid  to  his  charge  that,  by  making 
the  commands  of  the  superior  dependent  on  the  criticising 
judgment  of  his  subjects,  he  relaxed  the  bonds  of  all  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  accordingly  it  was  remarked, 
that  by  the  course  he  pursued  he  would  introduce  the 
dangerous  error  that  obedience  might  be  refused  to  letters 
patent  of  popes,  emperors,  kings,  and  lords,  if  the  truth 
and  reasonableness  of  such  letters  could  not  be  made  clear 

*  Eesp.  ad  Script.  Stanislai  dc  Znoyma.  Opp.  I.  fol.  2S8,  1. 

t  Ibid.  fol.  284,  1. 

X  Noluimis  nec  attendimus  attentare  aliquid  contra  dominum  aposto- 
lieum  aut  suas  literas,  aut  eas  quovis  modo  judicare  vel  defiuire,  cum  ad 
hoc.  nullam  auctoritatem  liubeamus.  Adv.  Indulgeutias  Paptdes,  Opp.  I. 
101.  175,  1. 
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to  the  understanding  of  the  subjects.  And  who  could 
calculate  what  disorders  would  spring  up,  all  over  the 
world,  from  this  opinion  ?  *  So  he  was  called  a  revolu¬ 
tionist.  His  opponents  believed,  it  is  true,  that  men  were 
bound  to  unconditional  obedience  to  those  in  power  onl}T 
in  that  which  was  not  absolutely  wicked,  or  that  which  is 
in  itself  indifferent,  f  But  to  what  extent  was  the  phrase, 

“  that  which  is  in  itself  indifferent,”  to  be  stretched  ?  As 
for  Huss,  he  could  not  look  upon  that  which  the  bull  re¬ 
quired  as  a  thing  indifferent,  but  only  as  a  thing  directly 
opposed  to  the  law  of  Christ,  and  sinful.  To  obey,  in  this 
case,  would  be  the  same  as  to  abandon  his  principle  of 
obeying  God  rather  than  man.  He  then  spoke,  for  the  last 
time,  with  his  old  friend  Paletz,  whom  he  next  met  as  his 
fiercest  enemy,  preparing  destruction  for  him  at  Constance. 
His  last  words  to  him,  the  words  with  which  he  must 
sunder  the  tie  of  friendship  that  had  so  long  united  them, 
were  an  adaptation  of  Aristotle’s  remark  in  speaking  of  his 
relation  to  Socrates :  “  Paletz  is  my  friend,  truth  is  my 
friend ;  and  both  being  my  friends,  it  is  my  sacred  duty  to 
give  the  first  honour  to  truth.”  J  An  important  crisis  for  I 
the  fate  of  Huss  and  the  reform  movements  in  Bohemia, 
was  the  sundering  of  the  bond  which  united  the  Bohemian 
party  at  Prague  university,  a  party  which  had  thus  far 
been  kept  together  by  identity  of  philosophical  and  theo¬ 
logical,  as  well  as  of  national  interests.  In  proportion  to 
the  cordiality  of  their  earlier  friendship,  was  now  the 
virulence  of  the  animosity  between  these  men,  as  generally 
happens  in  transitions  from  friendship  to  enmity.  Neither 
his  friend  nor  his  teacher  could  ever  forgive  Huss  for 
presuming  to  stand  forth  against  their  authority,  as  well  as 
the  authority  of  the  whole  theological  faculty,  composed  of 
eight  doctors,  for  presuming  to  be  more  bold  and  more 
free  minded  than  themselves.  Huss  himself  marks  the 
critical  moment  which  separated  him  for  ever  from  his 

*  Resp.  ad  Script,  octo  Doct.,  Opp.  I.  fol.  294,  1. 

t  Ipsi  enim  posueruut,  quod  papa)  semper  est  obedicnduin,  dum 
prascipit  quod  est  purum  bonum,  et  quod  non  est  purum  malum,  sed 
medium.  Resp.  ad  Script.  St.  Paletz,  Opp.  I.  fol.  263,  2. 

X  Amicus  Paletz,  arnica  veritas,  utrisque  amicis  existentibus,  sanctum 
est  prtehonorare  veritatem.  Ibid.  fol.  264,  2. 
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former  associates  :  “  The  sale  of  indulgences  and  the  lifting 
of  the  standard  of  the  cross  against  Christians,  first  cut  me 
off  from  my  old  friends.”  *  Compelled  to  stand  forth  as  an 
opponent  to  his  old  teacher  Stanislaus  of  Znaim,  he  still 
never  forgot  his  obligations  to  him  as  an  instructor ;  as  ho 
says  in  the  paper  he  wrote  against  him  : — “  Though  Stanis¬ 
laus  was  my  teacher,  from  whom,  in  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  I  learnt  a  great  deal  that  is  valuable,  still  I  must 
answer  him  as  the  truth  impels  me  to  do,  that  the  truth 
may  be  more  apparent,”  f  Huss  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  his  convictions  on  these  subjects. 
He  resolved  to  hold  a  disputation  on  indulgences,  before  a 
numerous  convocation  of  the  university,  where  also  his 
friend  Jerome  intended  to  appear,  having  first,  by  many 
posted  bills,  directed  public  attention  to  this  disputation, 
which  was  to  be  held  on  the  7th  of  June.  e  learn  in 
what  way  Huss  attacked  the  papal  bulls  and  the  whole 
subject  of  indulgences,  in  this  disputation,  from  the  paper 
in  which  he  drew  out  at  length  his  remarks  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  ;  1  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  more  exact  know¬ 
ledge  ’  of  the  Christian  position  on  which  Huss  planted 
himself,  and  of  his  activity  at  this  particular  crisis,  we 
propose  to  enter  a  little  more  minutely  into  the  contents  of 
this  performance.  Huss  begins  by  explaining  what  had 
led  him  into  the  contest :  “  I  was  moved  to  engage  in  this 
affair,”  he  says,  “by  a  threefold  interest;  the  glory  of 
God,  the  advancement  of  holy  church,  and  my  own  con¬ 
science.  Therefore  in  relation  to  all  that  is  now  to  be  said, 
I  call  God  almighty  and  omniscient  to  witness,  that  I  seek 
first  of  all  things  God’s  glory  and  the  good  of  the  church. 
For  to  these  objects  every  mature  Christian  is  strictly  bound 
by  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  ;  and  for  the  good  reason 
that  every  one  should  love  Christ  and  his  church  infinitely 

*  Nam  indulgentiamm  venditio  et  crucis  adversus  Christianos  erectio 
me  ab  isto  doctore  primum  separavit.  Resp.  ad  Script.  Ac. 

f  Et  quamvis  ipse  Stanislaus  magister  meus  exstiterit,  a  quo  in  suis 
exercitis  et  actibus  scholasticis  multa  bona  didici,  tamen  veritate  insti- 
gante  animum  meum,  cogor  ad  sua  dicta,  ut  magis  veritas  apparent, 
utcunque  dabitur,  respondere.  Resp.  ad  Scr.  Stanislai  de  Znoyma,  Opp.  I. 
fol.  2fio,  1. 

x  Quaestio  de  indulgentiis  sive  de  cruciata  papsc  Joanms  XXIII. 
fulminata  contra  Ladislaum  Apulia  regem,  Opp.  I.  fol.  174,  seq. 
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more  than  his  bodily  parents,  temporal  goods,  his  own 
honour,  or  himself.  It  is  moreover  my  opinion,  that  the 
glory  of  Christ,  and  of  his  bride  the  church,  consist  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  practical  imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ 
himself  in  this,  that  a  man  lay  aside  all  inordinate  affections, 
and  all  human  ordinances  that  would  hinder  or  obstruct 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object.”  He  protests  that  he  will 
never  affirm  anything  contrary  to  the  holy  Scriptures  that 
contain  Christ’s  law,  or  against  his  will.  “And  when  I 
am  taught,  by  any  member  of  the  church,  or  by  any  other 
creature  whatsoever,  that  I  have  erred  in  my  speech,  I  will 
openly  and  humbly  retract  it.”  “Therefore,”  says  he,  “  in 
order  that  I  may  proceed  more  safely,  I  will  place  myself 
on  the  immovable  foundation,  the  corner  stone,  which  is 
the  truth,  the  way,  and  the  life,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
and  I  hold  it  fast,  as  the  faith  of  the  church,  that  he  who 
observes  not  the  ordinance  and  the  law  which  Christ  esta¬ 
blished,  and  which  ho  also  taught  and  observed  by  himself 
and  by  his  apostles,  does  not  follow  the  Lord  J  esus  Christ 
in  the  narrow  way  that  leadeth  to  life,  but  goes  in  the 
broad  way  which  leads  the  members  of  the  devil  to  per¬ 
dition.”  Here  Huss  has  laid  down  the  principle  by  which 
he  conceived  himself  bound  to  try  all  human  ordinances, 
and  the  bulls  of  the  popes  as  well.  He  maintains,  on  this 
principle,  that  it  is  not  permitted  the  faithful  to  approve 
these  bulls.  Nothing  but  what  proceeds  from  love,  can  be 
approved  by  Christ ;  but  assuredly  neither  the  shedding  of 
blood  among  Christians,  nor  the  laying  waste  and  im¬ 
poverishing  of  countries,  can  have  proceeded  from  love  to 
Christ ;  nor  could  such  an  enterprise  afford  any  opportunity 
for  martyrdom.  He  explains  what  is  meant  by  “in¬ 
dulgence,”  holding  to  the  term  and  sense  in  which  it  was 
no  doubt  understood  in  the  papal  bulls,  and  not  going  back 
to  the  original  import  of  the  old  word  indulgentia ,  viz. 
remission.  Indulgence  denotes  the  pardon  of  sin ;  which, 
in  his  view,  was  the  work  of  God  alone ;  but  priestly 
absolution  consisted  in  this,  that  the  priest  in  the  sacra¬ 
ment  declared  the  person  confessing  to  him  to  be  in  such  a 
state  of  contrition  as  fitted  him,  if  he  died  immediately,  to 
enter,  without  passing  through  the  fires  of  purgatory,  into 
the  heavenly  mansions.  And  the  power  of  the  priest,  in 
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the  last  extremity,  was  not  so  restricted  that  he  might  not 
promise,  so  far  as  God  who  revealed  it  to  him  permitted, 
the  pardon  of  sin ;  but  it  would  be  too  great  presumption 
to  suppose  that  any  vicar  of  Christ  could  rightfully  attribute 
to  himself  such  power  of  absolution,  if  God  had  never  given 
him  a  special  revelation  on  the  subject ;  for  otherwise  he 
would  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  blasphemy.  But  how  would 
it  help  the  matter,  supposing  the  subjects  should  clamor¬ 
ously  demand  such  absolution ;  for  assuredly  they  must 
believe  that  Christ,  the  most  righteous  judge,  would  judge 
them  according  to  the  measure  of  their  merit  or  demerit. 
But  though  with  Christ,  who  is  present  everywhere,  con¬ 
trition  suffices,  still  the  sacrament  of  penance  is  very  neces¬ 
sary,  though  it  can  avail  nothing  except  on  the  presup¬ 
position  of  contrition.  It  was  a  foolish  thing,  therefore, 
for  a  priest  not  informed  by  divine  revelation  that  penance 
or  some  other  sacrament  availed  for  the  salvation  of  the 
individual  to  whom  it  was  administered,  to  bestow  on  him 
unconditional  absolution.  “  Hence  the  wise  priests  of 
Christ  give  only  a  conditional  absolution,  conditioned, 
namely,  on  the  fact  that  the  person  confessing  feels  remorse 
for  having  sinned,  is  resolved  to  sin  no  more,  trusts  in 
God’s  mercy,  and  is  determined  for  the  future  to  obey 
God’s  commandments.”  Hence  he  argues  that  every  one 
who  receives  such  indulgence  will  actually  enjoy  it  just  so 
far  as  he  is  fitted  to  do  so  by  his  relation  to  God.  He  holds 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  prelates  to  instruct  the  people  in  this 
truth,  so  that  the  laity  may  not  spend  their  time  and  labour 
on  that  which  cannot  profit  them.  He  decl  ares  it  to  be  allow¬ 
able  for  a  Christian  man  to  contribute  in  aid  of  a  war  carried 
on  by  the  secular  power,  if  it  be  a  Christian  power  ;  which 
implies  that  it  be  not  waged  for  a  mere  earthly  advantage, 
which  the  Christian  should  count  as  dross,  but  for  the  defence 
of  the  faith,  to  bring  back  to  unity  those  with  whom  the  war 
is  carried  on  ;  or  if  this  end  is  frustrated  on  their  part,  that 
charity  should  ever  hold  the  reins,  and  the  force  of  arms  be 
employed  only  so  long  as  might  be  necessary  to  open  the  way 
for  reasonable  negotiations.  He  next  declares  that  it  was 
neither  permissible  nor  advantageous  for  a  pope  or  for  any 
bishop  or  clerk  whatsoever,  to  fight  for  worldly  dominion 
or  worldly  wealth.  This  might  be  understood  from  the 
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example  of  Christ,  whose  vicar  the  pope  was ;  for  Christ 
did  not  fight,  nor  did  he  command  his  disciples  to  fight, 
but  forbade  them.  He  hero  cites  the  words  of  Christ, 
Luke  xxii.  51 .  In  the  language  of  St.  Bernard,  he  maintains 
that  the  pope  ought  not  to  contend  for  secular  things. 
Without  doubt  he  may  exhort  princes  to  protect  the  faith¬ 
ful,  by  force,  against  the  invasions  of  infidels  or  barbarians  ; 
but  the  secular  sword  belongs  not  to  priests,  but  to  the 
worldly  profession  of  arms,  the  special  intention  of  which 
is  to  defend  the  law  of  Christ  and  of  his  church.  But  the 
safer  way  was  to  contend  spiritually,  not  with  the  secular 
sword,  but  with  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  to  persuade  the 
enemy  to  concord  by  negotiations,  even  though  by  such  a 
course,  which  to  men  might  seem  like  madness,  one  should 
in  case  of  need  suffer  death.  This  rule  St.  Paul  gives,  in 
Bom.  xii.  19  ;  “  would  that  the  pope  might  humbly  adopt 
this  rule  of  St.  Paul.”  He  looked  upon  the  pope’s  conduct 
as  contrary  to  the  example  of  Christ,  who  reprimanded  his 
disciples  for  desiring  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon 
his  enemies,  Luke  ix.  54.  “  Oh  that  the  pope,  then,  ’  he 

says,  “would,  like  the  apostles,  who  desired  to  avenge 
their  Lord,  have  addressed  himself  to  the  Lord,  and  with 
the  cardinals  said  to  him,  Lord,  if  it  be  thy  will,  we  would 
call  upon  all,  of  both  sexes,*  to  combine  for  the  destruction 
of  Ladislaus  and  Gregory  and  their  companions  in  guilt ; 
and  perhaps  the  Lord  would  have  answered,  Ye  know  not 
what  spirit  ye  are  of,  when  ye  seek  to  ruin  so  many  souls 
of  men  by  ban,  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  destruction 
of  life.  Why  do  ye  thus  set  at  naught  my  example,  I  who 
forbade  my  disciples  to  be  so  cruelly  zealous  against  those 
that  crucified  me,  who  prayed,  Father!  forgive  them,  they 
know  not  what  they  do  ?  If  the  pope,  then,  would  subdue 
his  enemies,  let  him  follow  the  example  of  Christ,  whose 
vicar  he  styles  himself,  let  him  pray  for  his  enemies  and 
the  church  ;  let  him  say,  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ; 
lot  him  show  them  kindness  ;  let  him  bless  those  that  curse 
him ;  for  then  will  the  Lord,  according  to  his  promise,  give 
him  a  power  of  utterance  and  wisdom,  which  they  will 

*  Alluding  to  an  expression  in  the  bull  in  which  all  persons  of  both  sexes 
and  of  e  very  rank,  are  called  upon  to  furnish  aid  to  the  pope  for  destroying 
Ladislaus,  and  are  promised,  on  this  condition,  the  pardon  of  their  sins. 
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never  be  able  to  gainsay.”  Next,  Huss  noticed  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  those  who  said,  in  those  days,  Such  literal  imitation 
of  Christ  is  confined  to  the  “  evangelical  counsels,”  designed 
for  those  that  strive  after  Christian  perfection,— for  the 
monks.  As  we  may  conclude  from  several  expressions  of 
Huss  already  cited,  he  would  doubtless  have  preferred  to 
say  that  all  Christians  were  bound  to  strive  after  the  same ; 
and  instead  of  fighting  with  the  secular  sword,  should 
contend  only  with  the  weapons  of  prayer  and  the  word ; 
but  he  was  sensible  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  this 
was  not  to  be  looked  for.  He  distinguishes,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  the  three  different  ranks  of  society ;  but 
he  demands  of  the  clergy  that  they  at  least  should  so  deport 
themselves,  as  if  they  considered  that  to  be  a  command  for 
them  which,  to  others,  was  only  a  counsel.  All  priests,  he 
says,  should  aim  at  the  highest  perfection,  because  they 
are  representatives  of  the  apostles,  and  particularly  the 
pope,  who  should  exhibit,  in  his  conduct,  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  after  the  example  of  Christ  and  of 
Peter.  “  All  priests  are  bound  to  the  same  rule  of  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  certainly  the  priesthood  is  the  summit  of  perfection 
in  the  militant  church.  The  precepts,  therefore,  that 
forbid  contention  for  earthly  things,  concern  all  priests  in 
general.”  The  clergy,  according  to  him,  should  literally 
observe  the  precepts  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount ;  as,  for 
example,  Matt.  v.  40,  “  from  which  it  is  evident,”  he  says, 
“  that,  although  not  to  go  to  law  about  earthly  matters,  is  for 
Christians  of  a  subordinate  stage  a  counsel,  yet  as  applied  to 
priests  it  changes,  according  to  place  and  time,  into  a  com¬ 
mand.  Ignorance  in  these  matters  is  no  excuse  for  a 
priest ;  because  they  are  commanded,  as  persons  ordained 
to  act  as  presidents,  judges,  and  teachers,  to  have  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  law,  and  to  explain  it  to  those  under  them  in 
all  its  several  parts.  This  ignorance  of  holy  Scripture, 
being  a  guilty  ignorance,  renders  the  priest  the  more  con- 
demnable,  as  it  is  the  mother  of  all  other  errors  and  vices 
among  themselves  and  the  people.”  He  then  passes  to  the 
laity,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  if  they  followed  the 
invitation  of  the  bull,  and  by  their  contributions  upheld 
the  pope  in  things  at  variance  with  his  calling,  they  could 
not  wholly  excuse  themselves  by  pleading  ignorance,  since 
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it  was  ignorance  which  they  might  doubtless  have  avoided ; 
in  fact,  it  seemed  that  there  was  no  such  ignorance,  hut,  on 
the  contrary,  they  had  knowledge  enough,  only  it  was 
asleep ;  for  when  they  saw  priests  attending  spectacles, 
putting  themselves  on  a  par  with  the  world,  meddling  in 
secular  business,  they  directly  murmured  against  them,  in 
accordance  with  the  Catholic  tradition,  though  these  were 
trifles  when  compared  with  carrying  on  war  and  legal  suits 
for  earthly  ends.  After  showing  that  the  laity  were  with¬ 
out  excuse  for  their  ignorance,  which  he  ascribes,  moreover, 
to  the  lack  of  a  real  interest  in  religion,  he  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  absolute  indifference  which  led  many  to  obey 
the  bull,  who  said,  “  What  matters  it  to  us,  whether  the 
bull  is  a  good  or  a  bad  one  ?  W e  can  eat  and  drink  without 
disturbance,  if  wre  are  left  to  our  peace ;  others  may  do 
what  they  please.”  He  then  comes  to  a  third  class,  who 
obeyed  from  cowardice.  And  this  reproach  he  casts  par¬ 
ticularly  upon  the  theologians ;  men  conversant  with  the 
Scriptures,  who  obeyed,  he  says,  in  opposition  to  their  own 
consciences,  who  thought  of  the  bull  in  one  way  and  spoke 
openly  of  it  in  another.  “  They  tremble,”  he  says,  “  who 
should  yield  to  no  fear  of  the  world;  tremble  lest  they 
should  lose  their  temporal  goods,  the  honour  of  this  world, 
or  their  lives.”  He  then  attacks  the  unchristian  expressions 
in  the  bull,  where  it  spoke  of  destroying  Ladislaus  to  the 
third  generation,  in  contradiction  to  Ezek.  xviii.  20  ;  where 
it  calls  Ladislaus  and  his  adherents  blasphemers  and 
heretics,  although  this  was  not  manifest  from  any  trial  to 
which  ha  had  been  subjected,  and  although  his  subjects  were 
included,  poor  weak  people,  men  and  women,  acting  under 
constraint.  Referring  to  the  definition  above  given  of  in¬ 
dulgence,  he  says:  “On  this  point,  he  who  is  blind  may 
judge,  whether  pardon  of  sin  is  not  bestowed  for  a  con¬ 
sideration  in  money.”  Is  not  this  true  simony  ?  He  then 
quotes  some  of  the  really  scandalous  language  used  by  the 
papal  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  indulgences, — language 
well  calculated  to  revolt  every  Christian  feeling,  as  it  had 
at  first  revolted  even  the  feelings  of  Paletz — such  expres¬ 
sions  as  the  following :  “By  the  apostolical  power  entrusted 
to  me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  the  sins  which,  to  God  and 
to  me  thou  hast  truly  confessed,  and  for  which  thou  hast 
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done  penance.  If,  as  tliou  art  not  able  personally  to  take 
part  in  tbis  enterprise,  tlion  wilt  act  according  to  my 
direction  and  that  of  the  other  commissioners,  in  furnishing 
means  and  helps  for  this  cause,  and  if  thou  hast  done  all 
according  to  thy  ability,  I  bestow  on  thee  the  most  perfect 
forgiveness  of  all  thy  sins,  both  from  the  guilt  and  the 
punishment  of  them,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.”  Having  first,  not  without  reason,  remarked 
that  the  words  “  as  thou  art  not  able,”  might  probably 
contain  a  falsehood,  Huss  dwells  more  particularly  on  the 
blasphemous  style  in  which  absolution  is  declared/  It  was 
one  and  the  same  thing,  he  said,  to  bestow  the  forgiveness 
of  all  sins,  and  to  impart  the  Holy  Ghost.  Both  presup¬ 
posed  divine  power.  And  for  a  sinful  man  to  pretend  to 
impart  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  too  enormous  a  presumption ; 
for  Christ  alone,  on  whom  the  heavenly  dove  descended 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  could  bestow  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit.  God  grants  the  pardon  of  sin  to  none  but 
those  whom  he  had  first  rendered  fit  to  receive  it.  Since, 
then,  a  Christian  can  render  another  person  fit  no  otherwise 
than  by  labouring  for  it  by  prayer  or  preaching,  or  hy 
contributing  to  it  through  his  own  merits,*  it  was  evident 
that  the  being  rendered  fit  for  it  by  God,  must  precede 
forgiveness.  He  then  takes  notice  of  a  subterfuge :  it 
might  be  said  it  was  but  a  conditioned  indulgence,  given 
to  the  truly  contrite,  and  therefore  to  the  elect.  This  was 
sophistical.  In  this  case  there  would  be  no  need  of  in¬ 
dulgences.  So,  it  might  be  said  of  any  one  that,  on  the 
supposition  he  was  of  the  divine  essence,  he  would  be  very 
God.  He  then  takes  notice  of  the  sophistical  pretence, 
that  the  pope’s  real  object  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this,  to  rule  the  church  of  Christ  in  peace  and  tranquillity ; 
but  to  secure  this  object,  he  must  resist  his  adversaries. 
The  pope  could  not  deceive  God.  God  knew  perfectly  on 
what  the  pope’s  heart  was  intent,  his  ruling  aim  implicate  or 
explicite.  And  if  he  who  should  imitate  the  poverty  of 
Christ,  fought  for  worldly  rule,  he  committed  a  grievous 
sin,  of  which  every  man  was  an  abettor  who  upheld  him 
in  so  doing.  He  thinks  that  if  the  pope  really  possessed  a 
plenitude  of  power  to  bestow  indulgence  on  all,  Christian 
*  Orando,  preodicando,  merendo. 
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charity  required  no  less  of  liim  than  that  he  should  show 
this  kindness  to  all  alike.  Huss  portrays  the  injurious 
effects  produced  by  these  indulgences.  “  The  foolish  man 
of  wealth  is  betrayed  into  a  false  hope ;  the  law  of  Cfod  is 
set  at  nought;  the  rude  people  give  themselves  up  more 
freely  to  sin  ;  grievous  sins  are  thought  lightly  of ;  and,  in 
general,  the  people  are  robbed  of  their  property.  Far  be 
it,  therefore,  from  the  faithful  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
such  indulgences.”  With  regard  to  those  expressions  which 
referred  to  the  common  fund  of  all  the  good  works  in  the 
church,  to  be  distributed  by  the  pope,  Huss  remarks  :  “  In¬ 
dividuals  share  in  this  common  fund  only  in  proportion  as 
they  are  qualified  to  share  in  it  by  their  charity ;  but  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  pope ;  it  belongs  to  God  alone 
to  determine  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  charity  in  in¬ 
dividuals;  for  to  do  this  presupposes  infinite  power;  it 
depends  on  the  good  pleasure  of  God.  Therefore  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  pope  to  give  any  one  a  share  in  inter¬ 
cessions  by  the  community  of  holy  church;  and  con¬ 
sequently  it  Avas  absurd  for  him  to  attribute  any  such 
power  to  himself,  since  the  pope  himself  should,  with 
David,  humbly  say,  ‘  Make  me,  0  God,  a  companion  of  all 
thorn  that  fear  thee,  and  of  them  that  keep  thy  precepts.’ 
In  place  of  such  an  imparting  of  spiritual  fellowship  with 
all  the  good  in  the  church,  Huss  would  rather  substitute 
this :  Let  the  Christian  live  a  righteous  life,  following 
Christ  his  head  in  all  virtue,  and  especially  in  humility 
and  patience;  and  then  let  him  rely  on  partaking  of  his 
merits,  so  far  as  God  may  grant  it,  and  assuredly  if  he  thus 
perseveres  unto  the  end,  he  will  attain  to  the  most  complete 
forgiveness  of  his  sins ;  and  as  his  life  grows  conformed  to 
the  example  of  Christ,  in  the  same  proportion  will  he  share 
of  his  mercy  and  of  the  glory  of  the  blessed.”  He  says 
that,  from  the  proclamations  of  the  commissioners  for 
granting  indulgences,  it  was  evident  that  their  sole  object 
was  to  extort  money  from  the  people.  Not  an  instance 
was  to  be  found  in  Scripture  of  a  holy  man  saying  to  any 
one,  I  have  forgiven  thee  thy  sins;  1  absolve  thee.  Nor 
were  any  to  be  found  who  had  absolved  from  punishment 
or  guilt  for  a  certain  number  of  days.  The  theological 
faculty,  who  said  that,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  the  holy 
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fathers  instituted  indulgences,  had  taken  good  care  not  to 
express  themselves  more  definitely,  and  to  say,  a  thousand 
years,  two  or  three  hundred,  or  any  other  particular  number 
of  centuries  ago.  Nor  had  they  ventured  to  name  any  of 
these  holy  fathers.  He  will  not  allow  that  the  sentence  of 
;  the  pope  is  an  ultimate  and  definitive  one ;  Christ  is  the 
highest  expounder  of  his  own  law,  as  well  as  by  his  words 
as  by  his  deeds ;  and  he  is  ever  with  his  faithful,  according 
to  his  promise  that  he  would  be  with  them  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.  He  then  points  to  examples  of  uneducated 
and  ignorant  popes,  not  omitting  to  notice  the  fabulous 
pope  Joan.  He  disputes  the  position,  that  when  the  great 
mass  of  the  clergy,  monks,  and  laity  have  approved  of  the 
papal  bulls,  it  would  be  foolish  to  contradict  so  large  a 
majority.  By  the  same  sort  of  reasoning,  anything  might 
be  justified,  however  wicked  and  vile,  provided  only  that 
it  was  approved  by  the  majority  ;  and  anything  condemned, 
however  true  and  good,  if  sanctioned  only  by  a  minority. 
He  quotes,  in  illustration,  Jer.  viii.  10  ;  according  to  the 
principle  above  stated,  it  was  folly  in  the  prophet  to  con¬ 
tradict  so  vast  a  multitude.  “  Therefore,”  says  he,  “  it  is 
the  custom  of  wise  men,  whenever  difficulties  occur  with 
regard  to  any  truth,  laying  it  open  for  discussion,  to  con. 
sider,  first  of  all,  what  the  faith  of  holy  Scripture  teaches 
on  the  point  in  question ;  and  whatever  can  be  so  determined, 
that  they  hold  fast  as  a  matter  of  faith.  But  if  holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  decides  neither  on  one  side  nor  the  other,  they  let  the 
subject  alone,  as  one  which  does  not  concern  them,  and 
cease  to  dispute  whether  the  truth  lies  on  this  side  or  that.” 
In  resisting  the  authority  of  the  pope,  IIuss  was  accused  of 
having  resisted  the  ordinance  of  God,  according  to  Rom.  xiii. 
To  this  he  replies :  The  charge  is  true,  if  by  the  authority 
of  the  pope  is  meant  his  authority  as  ordained  of  God  ;  but 
it  is  false  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  pretended  and  arrogated 
authority  of  the  pope.'* 

*  The  abbot  of  Dola,  who  accuses  Huss  also  as  a  contemner  of  in¬ 
dulgences,  scruples  not  to  signalise  these  indulgences,  which,  in  the 
period  of  which  we  are  writing,  were  the  occasion  of  so  much  mischief, 
as  Roman®  sedis  consuetas  et  salutares  indulgentias,  and  he  ascribes 
the  force  supposed  to  reside  in  them  to  the  merit  of  Christ's  passion. 
Dialog.  Volatilis,  Pez,  Thesaur.  IV.  2,  p.  474. 
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After  Huss  bad  thus  attacked  the  papal  bulls  with  argu¬ 
ments  calculated  to  impress  every  thinking  mind  that  lay 
open  to  the  truth,  his  friend  Jerome  came  forward  and  de¬ 
livered  a  glowing  discourse,  which  kindled  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  the  youth.  In  the  evening  he 
was  escorted  home,  in  triumph,  by  large  bodies  of  the 
students.*  The  excitement  produced  by  the  transactions 
of  this  day  spread  further;  and,  as  it  usually  happens 
when  the  impulse  has  been  given  to  some  great  movement, 
however  pure  and  unobjectionable  at  the  outset,  that  it  no 
longer  stands  in  the  power  of  those  who  began  it  to  control 
and  keep  it  within  bounds,  but  violent  passions  soon  enter 
in,  and  with  their  fierce  burnings  vitiate  the  purity  of  the 
beginning,  so  it  turned  out  on  the  present  occasion.  J erome 
of  Prague  wanted  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  Huss. 
A  mock  procession  was  got  up  :  the  papal  bulls,  suspended 
from  the  necks  of  certain  indecent  women,  were  carried,  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  through  the  principal 
quarters  of  the  city.  The  chariot  conveying  the  women 
was  surrounded  by  armed  men  of  the  party,  vociferating, 
“  To  the  stake  with  the  letters  of  a  heretic  and  rogue  !”  In 
this  way  the  bulls  were  finally  conveyed  to  the  Pranger, 
where  a  pile  of  faggots  had  been  erected,  upon  which  they 
were  laid  and  burned.  It  was  intended  as  a  parody  on  the 
burning  of  YVicklifPs  books  two  years  before. f  That  every 

*  At  the  second  hearing  of  Jerome  of  Prague  at  Constance,  the 
subject  was  also  brought  up  of  his  attack  at  this  time  on  indulgences. 
Being  asked  what  he  held  concerning  indulgences,  he  declared  :  The 
indulgences  of  the  pope  and  cardinals  were  legal,  and  such  could  be 
bestowed — wherein  it  was  still  left  doubtful  what  notion  he  framed  to 
himself  of  indulgences,  and  to  what  extent  he  would  allow  them — but 
a  purchased  indulgence,  an  indulgence  made  a  matter  of  barter  and  sale 
by  sellers  of  indulgences,  qusestuarii,  was  no  indulgence  at  all,  but  an 
abuse  of  indulgences.  Y.  d.  Hardt,  IV.  2,  pp.  752  et  753. 

t  We  join  what  we  find  stated  in  the  articles  of  complaint  against 
Jerome  of  Prague,  in  Constance  (Y.  d.  Hardt,  IV.  2,  p.  672),  with 
Palatzy’s  representation,  who  appeals  to  the  manuscript  report  of  a 
student,  who  had  himself  borne  a  part  in  the  procession,  (Palatzy,  III. 
1,  p.  278).  At  the  council  of  Constance  (where,  however,  the  year  1111 
is  erroneously  put  down  by  V.  d.  Hardt,  as  it  must  have  been  the  year 
1412)  Jerome  of  Prague  is  designated  as  the  getter  up  of  this  whole 
thing.  But  Palatzy  proves  from  the  manuscript  articles  of  complaint 
laid  before  the  couucil  of  Constance  against  king  Wenceslaus  (III.  1, 
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foolish  proceeding  ought  not  to  he  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Huss,  which  the  passionate  leader  of  his  adherents  under¬ 
took,  that  he  was  far  from  approving  of  all  that  these  persons 
either  did  or  said,  is  evident  from  his  own  words  in  many 
of  his  letters,  plainly  intimating  his  dissatisfaction  with 
many  who  professed  to  he  of  his  party,  but  whose  life  did 
not  correspond  with  the  doctrines  they  supported,  and  his 
disapprobation  of  the  violent  language  employed  by  many 
of  his  adherents.  Thus  in  reply  to  Paletz,  who  had  accused 
him  of  apostasy  from  the  whole  faith  of  Christendom,  he 
sa}rs  :  “  Verily,  if  I  allowed  this  to  be  true  of  myself  and  of 
my  Christian  brethren,  I  should  be  as  false  as  he  is ;  for  I 
hope,  by  the  grace  of  God,  that  I  am  a  Christian,  departing 
in  no  respect  from  the  faith,  and  that  I  should  prefer  to 
suffer  a  horrible  death  rather  than  to  affirm  anything 
contrary  to  the  faith  or  to  transgress  the  commandments  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  the  same  I  hope  also  of  many 
of  my  adherents,  though  I  observe  with  deep  pain  that 
some  of  them  are  blameworthy  in  their  morals.”*  He  also 
says,  in  this  tract  against  Paletz,  with  regard  to  the  abusive 
language  which  he  used  towards  his  adversaries,  whom  he 
styled  heretics,  “  Hitherto,  I  have  used  no  such  language 
as  this  against  my  adversaries ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  if 
any  one  of  my  party  should  brand  his  opponent  as  a  heretic, 
or  style  him  a  Mohammedan,  or  ridicule  or  attack  him  iu 
any  other  way  that  implied  a  disregard  to  the  law  of  love. 
Alluding  to  the  same  person,  he  says  in  another  place  : 
“  He  holds  us  all  to  be  Wickliffites,  and  all  therefore  to  be,  in 
his  opinion,  reprobates;  but  I  hope  there  is  much  which  is 
good  on  both  sides,  and  believe  that  there  are  sinners  also 
on  both  sides ;  and  it  never  was,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  agree¬ 
able  to  me,  to  hear  any  should  style  the  party  opposed  to 

p.  277  note)  that  not  Jerome  of  Prague,  but  Woksa,  of  Waldstein,  one 
of  Wenzel’s  favourites,  was  the  author  of  this  buffoonery,  though  Jerome 
may  not  have  been  averse  to  it.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  Jerome  said 
nothing  untrue,  when  on  his  second  hearing  at  Constance  ho  asserted, 
that  he  did  not  burn  the  bull,  (V.  d.  Hardt,  IV.  2,  p.  753). 

*  Quamvis  dolenter  percipio  aliquos  in  more  deviare.  Resp.  ad  Scr. 
Paletz,  Opp.  I.  fol.  260,  1. 

f  Et  doleo,  cum  aliquis  de  parte  nostra  aliquem  hrereticat  vel 
appellat  Mahometistam,  vel  alitcr  infamat  aut  impugnat  caritatis  regula 
prsetermissa.  Ibid.  fol.  262,  2. 
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them  Mohammedans  or  seducers.”*  Great  self-control  and 
prudence  were  assuredly  required  to  enable  a  man  standing 
at  the  head  of  his  party,  in  a  time  of  such  violent  excite¬ 
ment,  to  judge  so  dispassionately  of  his  opponents,  including 
some  who  were  once  his  friends,  but  who  now  indulged  the 
most  violent  animosity  towards  him,  and  to  pass  so  severe 
a  criticism  on  the  conduct  of  his  own  party.  We  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  here  the  spirit  of  Him  who  knew  how  to 
distinguish  blasphemers  against  the  Son  of  man  from 
blasphemers  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  this  is  one  trait 
which  distinguishes  Huss  from  Wickliff. 

The  co-political  ecclesiastical  motives  which  govomed 
king  Wenceslaus  did  not  leave  him  at  liberty  to  contemplate 
these  movements  any  longer  without  disquietude,  though 
it  was  already  too  late  to  think  of  putting  a  stop  to  them  by 
a  single  enactment.  As  the  king  had  approved  the  papal 
bull,  had  ordered  it  to  be  proclaimed,  and  permitted  the 
preaching  of  indulgences ;  as  he  wished  to  maintain  a  good 
understanding  with  pope  John,  he  must  look  about  for  the 
means  of  asserting  and  carrying  out  what  he  had  begun . 
He  summoned  around  him  the  lords  of  counsel  and  the 
elders  of  the  communities  of  all  the  three  towns,  out  of 
which  the  great  capital  had  arisen,  and  directed  them  to 
forbid  for  the  future  all  public  insult  of  the  pope,  as  well  as 
all  public  resistance  of  the  papal  bulls,  on  pain  of  death, 
and  to  be  vigilantly  careful  that  all  occasions  of  excitement 
on  both  sides  should  be  avoided.  This  royal  edict  was 
proclaimed  by  a  herald  through  the  whole  city  as  a  warning 
to  all. I  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  king  after  all 
was  not  so  very  solicitous  that  these  measures  should  be 
rigorously  executed  in  their  whole  extent ;  nor  is  it  clear 
that  he  had  power  enough  to  enforce  them.  The  getter  up 
of  the  mock  procession  against  the  bull  of  which  we  have 

*  Ego  autem  ex  utraque  parte  spero  esse  multos  bonos,  et  ex  utraque 
etiam  parte  sestimo  esse  poccatores,  nec  unquam  milii  placuit,  imo  nec 
placebit,  quod  quidarn  vocant  doctoris  partem  Maliometistas  vel  seduc- 
tores.  Eesp.  ad  Scr.  &c.  fol.  2G4,  1. 

t  Palatzy,  III.  1,  p.  278,  and  Stepb.  Dolanus  in  his  Antihussus : 
Dum  enim  Wenceslaus  regio  sure  potestatis  imperio  constituisset  etiam 
voce  prseconis  per  civitatem  Pragensem  decreto  publico,  ut  nequaquam 
aliquis  audeat  rebellare  et  contradicere  occulte  vel  publico  sub  capitali 
pcona  indulgentiis  papalibus  cast.  Pez,  IV.  2,  p.  380. 
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just  spoken  still  retained  liis  relations  with  the  king.* 
Huss  could  not  be  prevented  by  any  power  on  earth  from 
fulfilling  his  vocation  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  from 
saving  to  his  congregation  whatever  his  duty  as  a  preacher 
and  curer  of  souls  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  say.  He 
could  not  keep  silent  concerning  the  errors  connected  with 
the  subject  of  indulgences  ;  he  must  point  out  the  great  peril 
to  which  a  reliance  on  indulgences,  as  he  had  already 
demonstrated  in  his  public  disputation,  exposed  the  souls 
of  the  people.  And  yet  queen  Sophia  did  not  cease  her 
attendance  at  the  chapel  of  Huss ;  and  this  new  contest 
could  only  serve  to  increase  the  number  of  his  hearers  and 
their  enthusiasm.  The  large  concourse  of  noblemen, 
knights,  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  who 
assembled  around  Huss,  is  described  by  his  opponents ; 
especially  the  thousands  of  pious  women  who  were  de¬ 
nominated  Beguines — a  nickname  like  the  term  Pietists  in 
later  times  ;  and  one  which  had  been  applied  already  to  the 
followers  of  Militz.f  How,  when  the  hearts  of  the  laity,  of 
men  who  belonged  to  the  class  of  industrious  artisans, 
among  whom  Huss  had  many  adherents,  were  seized  by 
the  power  of  truth  in  his  sermons,  and  then  going  into  the 
churches  heard  the  sellers  of  indulgences  preaching  up 
with  shameless  effrontery  the  value  of  their  spiritual 
merchandise,  in  direct  outrage  to  the  gospel  truth  they 
had  listened  to  in  Bethlehem  Chapel,  nothing  else  was 
to  be  expected,  especially  in  a  state  of  so  much  excitement 
among  the  youth,  than  that  violent  scenes  should  ensue. 

*  Palacky,  III.  1,  p.  278. 

f  See  above,  p.  262.  The  words  of  the  abbot  of  Dola  in  Antibussus : 
Nobilibus,  militaribus,  plebeiis,  mulieribus,  tuorum  tibi  conceptuum 
cumulum  multiplicas.  Pez,  IV.  2,  p.  390.  The  Beguines  are  men¬ 
tioned,  as  followers  of  Huss,  in  Antihussus,  Pez,  TV.  2,  p.  381,  and  in 
Dial.  Volat.  ibid.  p.  492.  In  the  trial  at  Prague  we  learn  that  over 
three  thousand  persons  met  around  Huss  in  the  Bethlehem  Chapel. 
Vid.  Depos.  Test,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1836,  I.  p.  147.  It  was  thrown 
out  as  a  reproach  against  Huss,  that  he  had  no  congregation  of  his  own, 
but  drew  hearers  to  him  from  other  parishes,  and  away  from  other 
parish  priests.  But  to  this  he  replied  :  No  man  was  bound  to  listen  to 
God's  word  nowhere  else  except  in  his  own  parish  church  ;  for  else  no 
monk  could  ever  preach,  and  no  parish  priest  or  parish  vicar  could 
allow  persons  belonging  to  other  parishes  to  hear  the  word  of  God  in 
his  own  church.  Ibid.  p.  146. 
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A  number  of  priests,  distributed  among  the  several  parish 
churches,  were  engaged,  on  the  10th  of  July,  in  publishing 
the  papal  bulls  and  inviting  the  people  to  purchase  indul¬ 
gences.  On  this  occasion  three  young  men  belonging  to 
the  class  of  common  artisans,  by  the  name  of  John,  Martin, 
and  Stasek,  stepping  forward,  cried  out  to  one  of  these 
preachers,  “  Thou  liest !  Master  Huss  has  taught  us  better 
than  that.  We  know  it  is  all  false.”  After  a  while  they 
were  seized,  conducted  to  the  council-house,  and,  on  the  next 
day,  in  pursuance  of  the  royal  edict,*  condemned  to  death. 
TIuss,  on  being  informed  of  this,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
interpose  and  endeavour  to  save  these  young  men,  doomed 
to  fall  victims  to  the  gospel  truth  which  they  had  heard 
from  his  lips,  and  which  burned  in  their  hearts.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  two  thousand  students  he  repaired  to  the  council- 
house.  He  demanded  a  hearing  for  himself  and  and  some 
of  his  attendants.  At  length  he  was  permitted  to  appear 
before  the  senate.  He  declared  that  he  looked  upon  the 
fault  of  those  young  men  as  his  own,  and  that  he,  therefore, 
much  more  than  they  deserved  to  die.  They  promised 
him  that  no  blood  should  be  shed,  and  bade  him  tranquillise 
the  excited  feelings  of  the  others.  Hoping  that  they  would 
keep  their  word,  he  left  the  council-house  together  with  his 
followers. f  But  some  hours  afterwards,  when  the  multitude 
had,  for  the  most  part,  dispersed,  they  ventured  to  proceed 

*  It  is  noticeable  that  when  Dr.  Nas  of  Prague  had  testified  against 
Huss  at  his  trial  in  Constance,  that  he  himself  was  present  cum  rex 
mandasset,  blasphemos  ultimo  supplicio  affici,  Huss  directly  declared 
this  to  be  false.  Yet,  after  what  has  been  said,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  the  king  did  issue  such  an  edict  against  the  disputers  of  indul¬ 
gences.  There  was  something  then,  we  know  not  what,  perhaps,  in  the 
form  of  that  testimony,  which  led  Huss  to  express  himself  in  this  way. 
Third  hearing  of  Huss  in  Constance,  V.  d.  Hardt,  1Y.  2,  p.  327. 

f  The  abbot  of  Dola  relates  the  transaction  as  follows :  Facto 
siquidem  praedictorum  rebellium  justo  animadversionis  excidio,  acces- 
sisti  vel  misisti  pluribus  vallat.us  sociis  ad  maturum  et  discretum  magnm 
civilia  prudentuo  Pragensium  consuluin  concilium,  et  prsedicatione 
pompatica  ausus  es  clamosa  voce,  non  solum  ipsorum  debitam  exec-u- 
tionem,  sed  et  regiam  et  in  hoc  omnino  sanctam  maturi  decreti  jussionem, 
non  solum  reprehendere,  sed  et  damnare.  In  quo  utique  crimen  hesse 
majestatis  perpetrasti,  asserente  te  et  dicente :  Injuste  illi  damnati 
sunt ;  ego  feci  et  ego  feram.  Ecce  ego  et  omnes  qui  mecum  sunt, 
parati  sumus  eandem  excipere  sententiam.  Stepli.  Dol.  in  Antihussus, 
Pez,  IV.  2,  pp.  380  et  381. 
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to  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  Resistance  being  appre¬ 
hended  from  the  Hussite  party,  the  prisoners  were  conducted 
under  a  large  escort  of  soldiers  to  the  place  of  death,  and 
as,  in  the  mean  time,  the  concourse  of  spectators  running- 
together  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement,  increased  every 
moment,  they  hurried  the  execution,  and  finished  it  even 
before  arriving  at  the  destined  spot.  But  the  adherents  of 
Iduss  had  no  intention  of  resorting  to  violence.  'When  the 
headsman,  after  his  work  was  done,  cried  out,  “  Let  him 
who  does  the  like  expect  to  suffer  the  same  fate,”  many 
among  the  multitude  exclaimed  at  once  :  “  We  are  all  ready 
to  do  the  like  and  to  suffer  the  same.”  This  execution  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  the  excitement  of 
feeling  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the  cause  of 
Huss.  Those  three  young  men  would  of  course  be  regarded 
by  the  party  they  belonged  to,  as  martyrs  for  the  truth.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  devise  anything  better  calculated  to 
promote  any  cause,  bad  or  good,  than  to  give  it  martyrs. 
Several,  and  in  particular  the  so-called  Beguines  of  this 
party,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  dipped  their  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  in  the  blood  of  the  victims,  and  treasured  them 
up  as  precious  relics.*  A  woman  who  witnessed  the  execu¬ 
tion  offered  white  linen  to  enshroud  the  dead  bodies  ;  and 
another  individual  who  was  present,  Master  von  Jitzin, 
attached  to  the  party  of  Huss,  hastened  with  a  company  of 
students  to  convey  the  bodies  to  Bethlehem  Chapel.  Borne 
thither  as  saints  with  chanted  hymns  and  loud  songs,  they 
were  buried  amid  great  solemnities,  under  the  direction  of 
Huss.  This  event  gave  new  importance  to  Bethlehem 
Chapel  in  the  eyes  of  the  party  of  Huss.  They  named  it 
the  Chapel  of  the  Three  Saints.f  It  is  certain  that  Huss 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  death  of  these  young  men. 
He  thought  they  might  justly  be  called  martyrs  for  Christian 
truth,  like  others  whose  memory  is  preserved  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  Nor  was  there  anything  in  this  which  could 
justly  subject  him  to  the  slightest  reproach.  Certainly  by 

*  Words  of  the  abbot  of  Dola:  Utillorum  sangoinem  linteis,  maxime 
bertnie  tuEO  et  quidam  alii,  extergereut.  Stepli.  Dol.  &c.  p.  381. 

t  Ita  ut  te  largiente  et  te  donaute  locus  ille  turn  cathedrae  summus 
non  jam  Bethlehem,  sed  ad  tres  sanctos  per  te  et  tuos  complices  voca- 
retur.  Ibid. 
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his  sermons  he  contributed  to  nourish  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  memory  of  these  witnesses  for  the  truth  was 
cherished  among  the  people.  But  as  public  rumour,  in 
such  times  of  commotion,  is  not  wont  to  discriminate  between 
the  different  agents,  and  the  different  shares  taken  by  each 
in  a  transaction,  but  is  inclined  to  lay  the  whole  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  one  who  happens  to  be  the  most  important 
individual,  so  Huss  soon  came  to  be  pointed  out  as  the 
person  who  headed  the  procession  at  the  burial  of  the  three 
young  men.  This  is  reported  by  the  abbot  of  Dola.* 
Accordingly  the  blame  of  the  whole  affair  is  thrown  upon 
Huss  at  the  council  of  Constance  ;  but  he  could  deny,  with 
truth,  that  the  procession  had  been  got  up  at  his  instiga¬ 
tion.!  It  is  indeed  possible,  though  the  statement  of  so 
violent  an  opponent  as  the  abbot  of  Dola  cannot  be  received 
as  altogether  trustworthy,  that  it  was  remarked  by  Huss  or 
some  one  of  his  followers :  If  that  Wenceslaus,  whom  his 
brother,  Boleslav,  the  cruel,  caused  to  be  executed,  de¬ 
served  to  be  called  a  martyr,  much  more  were  those  three 
young  witnesses  to  evangelical  truth  entitled  to  be  honoured 
as  martyrs ;  or  that  Huss,  following  the  precedent  of  Mat¬ 
thias  of  Janow,  spoke  disapprovingly  of  the  superstition 
and  quackery  with  which  the  traffic  in  relics,  whether 
genuine  or  counterfeit,  was  carried  on ;  or  that,  one  of  his 
adherents  had  said,  the  bones  of  these  three,  who  ought 
certainly  to  be  reverenced  as  witnesses  for  the  truth,  must 


*  Accessisti  siquidem  et  jncentia  rebellium  corpora  sub  mediastino 
sustulisti :  et  cum  ea,  quse  tibi  videbatur,  sumnm  rovorentia  ad  cathe- 
dram  tuse  superbise,  capellam  dictam  Bethlehem  detulisti ;  te  ipso  et 
scholaribus  turn  societatis,  sanctee,  obediential  contrariis,  clamosis  et 
altissimis  vocibus  usque  ad  inferni  novissima  concrepantibus  :  Isti  sunt 
sancti,  et  hujusmodi  plurima.  Ibid.  This  serves  to  confirm  the  ac¬ 
count  given  above  of  the  solemnities  observed  in  conveying  the  bodies 
of  those  three  young  men  to  Bethlehem  Chapel,  except  that  the  abbot 
makes  no  distinction  of  persons,  and  charges  Huss  alone  with  the  whole 
affair. 

t  At  the  council  of  Constance  this  also  was  introduced  among  the 
articles  of  complaint  against  Huss,  regarding  the  burial  of  the  three 
young  men  :  Eos  per  eundem  Hus  cum  pompa  scholasticorum  elatos  et 
publica  conciono  in  sanctorum  numerum  relatos  esse.  But  Huss  declares 
this  to  be  false,  as  ho  was  not  present  when  the  aflair  occurred  :  Falsum 
est,  cadavera  a  me  ad  sepulturam  cum  aliqua  pompa  delata  esse,  cum 
ego  ne  adfuerim  quidem.  Y.  d.  Hardt,  IY.  2,  p.  327. 
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be  more  precious  to  the  memory  of  the  pious  than  those 
relics  that  were  held  to  be  present  at  one  and  the  same 
time  in  several  places.*  But  we  may  hear  what  Hubs  him¬ 
self  says  concerning  these  witnesses  of  the  truth,  as  his 
words  are  recorded  in  his  book  De  Ecclesia ,  written  at  a 
somewhat  later  period.  After  citing  the  passage  in 
Ban.  xi.  33,  he  remarks  :  “  Experience  gives  us  the  right 
interpretation  of  these  words,— since  persons  made  learned 
by  the  grace  of  God,  simple  laymen  and  priests,  many  taught 
by  the  example  of  a  good  life,  because  they  openly  resisted 
the  lying  word  of  Antichrist,  have  fallen  under  the  edge  of 
the  sword ;  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  those  three 
laymen,  John,  Martin,  and  Stasek,  who,  because  they  con¬ 
tradicted  the  lying  disciples  of  Antichrist,  fell  victims  to  the 
sword.”  Then,  in  allusion  to  what  afterwards  transpired 
in  consequence  of  these  commotions,  he  adds  :  “  But 

others  who  gave  up  their  lives  for  the  truth,  died  the 
death  of  martyrs,  or  were  imprisoned,  and  still  have  not 
denied  the  truth  of  Christ,  priests,  and  laymen,  and  even 
women.”! 

The  first  blood  having  been  shed,  the  persecuting  party 
thought  it  inexpedient  to  venture  immediately  upon  any¬ 
thing  further.  They  perceived  the  danger  of  attempting 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  commotions  by  force.  They  had 
learned  by  experience  to  what  a  height  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  had  already  mounted  by  the  death  of  those  three 
young  men.  Accordingly  the  other  prisoners,  who  were 
now  looking  for  nothing  but  martyrdom,  were  set  at  large. 
The  conflict  between  the  two  parties,  which  had  divided 
the  university,  since  the  dispute  about  the  papal  bulls  relat¬ 
ing  to  indulgence  and  a  crusade,  still  went  on,  and  grew 
more  violent ;  the  smaller  party,  consisting  of  those  who 
now  declared  themselves  opposed  to  all  A  ickliftite  doctrines 
and  in  favour  of  the  whole  S3rstem  of  papal  absolutism,  and 

*  They  are  the  words  of  the  abbot  of  Dola :  Venera tionem  sanctorum 
ossium  juxta  ritum  ecclesise  sancte  cum  tuis  reprobas  dieens,  quod 
S.  Wenceslaus  modico  martyrio,  id  est  fratricidio  regnurn  promeruit 
martyrii :  et  hie  cum  aliis  sanctis,  quos  sacerdotes  et  monachi  predi¬ 
cant,'  habent  unius  multa  capita,  multa  bracchia  et  diversa  ossa, 
que  utique  non  sanctorum,  sed  viliuru  cadaverum  esse  potius  repu- 
tantur.  V.  d.  Hardt,  IV.  p.  327. 

f  De  Ecclesia,  Opp.  I.  fol.  245,  2. 
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the  larger  party  of  those,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  reform, 
at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Huss.  The  former  had  on  their 
side  all  who  were  attached  to  the  hierarchy ;  and  they 
supposed  they  could  reckon  also  on  the  help  of  king 
Wenceslaus,  whom,  in  fact,  they  had  joined  on  defending 
the  hull,  and  who  had  issued  the  edict  against  its  opponents. 
Those  eight  doctors,  at  whose  head  stood  at  that  time 
Paletz,  as  dean,  believed  they  were  entitled  to  represent 
themselves  as  constituting  the  theological  faculty.  They 
now  united  in  condemning  the  forty-five  articles  of  Wickliff, 
although  some  of  them  had  before  this  defended  those 
articles ;  and,  hence,  Huss  calls  them  the  Cancrisantes. 
They  declared  to  the  prelates  their  agreement  with  them  in 
the  earlier  resolutions  against  those  articles  ;  and,  by  a  course 
which  to  Huss  appeared  retrograde,  though  to  the  advocates 
of  hierarchy  it  could  appear  no  otherwise  than  an  advance, 
gave  them  tho  highest  satisfaction.  They  next  proceeded  to 
condemn  the  forty-five  articles  in  a  solemn  session.*  To  these 
propositions  they  added  six  others.  1.  “  That  he  is  a  heretic 
who  judges  otherwise  than  tho  Eoman  church  concerning  the 
sacraments  and  the  spiritual  power  of  the  keys,”  which  doubt¬ 
less  refers  to  the  proceedings  of  Huss  against  indulgences. 
2.  ‘‘That  in  these  days,  to  suppose  that  great  Antichrist  is 
present  and  rules,  who,  according  to  the  faith  of  the  church, 
and  according  to  holy  Scripture,  and  the  holy  teachers,  shall 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  world,  is  shown  by  experience  to 
bo  a  manifest  error.”  This  refers  to  the  doctrine  concerning 
Antichrist,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  proceeded  first  from 
Militz,  had  been  further  unfolded  by  Matthias  of  Janow,  and 
so  passed  over  to  Huss.  3.  “  To  say  that  the  ordinances  of 
the  holy  fathers,  and  the  praiseworthy  customs  in  the 
church,  are  not  to  be  observed,  because  they  are  not  con¬ 
tained  in  holy  Scripture,  is  an  error.”  This  is  evidently 
directed  against  a  doctrine  of  Huss,  which  we  have  ex¬ 
plained  on  a  former  page.  4.  “  That  the  relics,  the  bones 

*  Husa  says  of  Paletz  :  Recepit  articulos,  qni  sunt,  prsslatis  contrarii 
et  cucurrit  "ad  eos,  qui  gavisi  sunt  videntes  ipsum  et  Stanislaum 
cancrisantes.  Unde  inito  consilio  pactum  fecerunt  invicem,  ut  articulos 
in  pnutorio  condomnnrent.  Resp.  ad  Scr.  Paletz,  Opp.  I.  fol.  259,  2. 
This  is  the  condemnation  in  prsetorio  to  which  Huss  in  his  writings 
subsequent  to  this  time  in  defence  of  these  articles  often  alludes. 
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of  the  saints,  the  clothes  and  robes  of  the  faithful  are  not 
to  be  reverenced,  is  an  error.  5.  “  That  priests  cannot 
absolve  from  sins  and  forgive  sins,  when,  as  ministers  of  the 
church,  they  bestow  and  apply  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
but  that  they  only  announce  that  the  penitent  is  absolved, 
is  an  error.”  This  also  plainly  enough  refers  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  set  forth  by  Huss  in  the  controversy  about  indul¬ 
gences.  6.  “  That  the  pope  may  not,  where  it  becomes 
necessary,  call  upon  the  faithful  or  demand  contributions 
of  them  for  the  defenoe  of  the  Apostolical  See,  of  the  Roman 
church  and  city,  and  for  the  coercion  and  subjection  of 
opponents  and  enemies  among  Christians,  while  he  bestows 
on  the  faithful  who  loyally  come  to  the  rescue,  show  true 
penitence,  have  confessed  and  are  mortified,  the  full  forgive¬ 
ness  of  all  sins,  is  an  error.”*  Huss  represents  it  as  a  piece 
of  arrogance  in  those  eight  doctors  to  think  themselves 
entitled  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  entire  faculty,  and  to  put 
forth  their  condemnation  as  a  condemnation  by  the  whole 
faculty. f  Now,  as  this  party  could  not  reckon,  as  appears 
evident  from  what  has  been  said,  on  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  university,  and  therefore  could  not  take  any  open 
step  in  common,  they,  as  the  theological  faculty,  applied 
to  the  magistracy  of  Prague,  and  petitioned  them  to  obtain 
the  king’s  consent,  that  the  teaching  and  spreading  abroad 
of  those  articles  should  be  forbidden  by  a  royal  edict.  This 
theological  faculty  had,  moreover,  declared  that  certain 
preachers,  on  whose  account  violent  insurrections,  strifes, 
and  divisions  had  sprung  up  among  the  people,  ought  to  be 
silenced.  And  they  stated,  as  their  last  reason,  that  this 
was  the  way  to  restore  peace  among  the  people.^:  A 


*  We  cite  the  unprinted  articles  from  the  Latin  original  published  by 
Palacky.  Palacky,  III.  1,  p.  282. 

t  He  protests  against  their  arrogance  in  calling  themselves  the  alma 
et  venerabilis  facultas  theologica,  and  prefers  to  designate  them  as  the 
octo  doctores,  remarking  in  his  tract  against  Stanislaus :  Est  autein 
ilia  facultas  theologica,  qum  aciem  contra  nos  dirigit,  magistrorum  theo¬ 
logies  octonarius.  Resp.  ad  Scr.  Stanisl.  a  Znoyma,  Opp.  I.  fol.  265,  1. 

t  Quod  certi  pnedicatores,  propter  quos,  ut  timetur,  insultus  et  dis- 
cordise  et  dissensiones  sunt  exortm  in  populo,  cessent  a  prsedicatione. 
Et  adducunt  in  fine  pro  causa  :  Et  speratur,  quod  per  hoc  fiet  pax 
in  populo  et  insultus  eonquiescent.  Resp.  ad  Scr.  Stanislai,  Opp.  I.  fol. 
266,  2. 
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cunningly-devised  means,  to  be  sure,  for  putting  an  end  to 
all  strife,  to  allow  only  one  party  to  speak,  and  enjoin  abso¬ 
lute  silence  on  tlie  other.  Such  an  edict  was  now  to  be 
procured  from  the  king.*  The  king  granted  but  a  part  of 
the  demand.  He  actually  issued  an  edict,  forbidding  the 
preaching  of  those  doctrinos  on  penalty  of  banishment  from 
the  land  ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  he  caused  the  faculty 
to  be  told,  that  they  had  better  employ  themselves  in  re¬ 
futing  those  doctrines,  than  in  trying  to  effect  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  them  by  an  edict  of  prohibition.  But  an  edict  of 
prohibition  against  the  preaching  of  this  or  that  individual, 
was  a  thing  he  would  never  consent  to.  As  the  faculty 
could  not  fail  to  see  the  reproach  implied  in  this  language 
of  the  king,  they  sought  to  justify  what  they  had  done, 
affirming,  that  for  them  to  refute  those  doctrines  was  im¬ 
possible,  as  long  as  Huss  refused  to  lay  before  them  in  a 
written  form,  as  they  had  requested  him  to  do,  what  he  had 
to  object  against  the  two  bulls. |  When  Huss  was  now 
summoned  to  appear  with  his  opponents  before  the  king’s 
privy  council,  in  Zebrak,  he  first  appealed  to  the  words  of 
Christ  before  the  high  priest,  (John  xviii.  20,)  and  apply¬ 
ing  them  to  his  case,  remarked  :  “  I  have  spoken  openly, 
and  taught  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  temple  in  Bethlehem, 
where  masters,  bachelor's,  students,  and  multitudes  of  the 
common  people  congregate,  and  nothing  have  I  spoken  in 
secret,  by  which  I  could  be  seeking  to  draw  men  away  from 
the  truth.”  At  the  same  time  he  declared  that  he  was  ready 
to  comply  with  the  demand  of  those  doctors,  provided  that, 
as  he  bound  himself  to  suffer  at  the  stake,  in  case  he  could 
be  convicted  of  holding  any  erroneous  doctrine,  the  eight 

*  Huss  remarks  concerning  this  design  of  the  faculty :  “  Behold  a 
design  of  these  doctors  similar  to  that  of  those  priests  and  Pharisees  ; 
and  both  cases  resulted  in  the  same  way.  Por  neither  did  the  former 
nor  the  latter  secure  the  peace  which  they  sought,  but  were  in  more 
trouble  than  before.  And,  rightly ;  for  the  Truth  did  not  come  to 
bring  peace  upon  the  earth  but  a  sword  :  and  never  ought  wo  to  be 
frightened  away  from  the  truth  by  fear  of  reproach  from  the  world  or 
from  the  doctors.”  Resp.  ad  Scr.  Stanislai,  Opp.  I.  fol.  266,  2. 

t  Quod  non  stat  per  magistros  theologise,  quod  nihil  scrijbitur  et  non 
est  scriptum  contra  dicta  M.  Joannis  Hus  de  bullis  papre,  quia  ssepius 
requisitus,  dictorum  suorum  non  dedit  copiam,  nec  hucusque  dare  voluit 
magistris  supradictis.— So  the  words  run  in  a  manuscript  copy  cited  by 
Palacky,  III.  1,  p.  281- 
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doctors  would  also  on  their  part  collectively  bind  themselves 
to  suffer  in  the  same  way  on  the  same  condition.  They 
requested  time  for  deliberation  and  withdrew ;  then 
they  came  forward  and  said,  that  one  of  them  would  bind 
himself  by  this  pledge  for  all.  To  this,  however,  Iluss 
would  not  consent,  but  declared,  as  they  were  all  combined 
together  against  him,  and  he  stood  opposed  to  them  without 
associates,  this  would  not  be  fair.*  Finding  that  the  two 
parties  would  never  be  able  to  agree  in  settling  the  pre¬ 
liminary  arrangements,  the  privy  council  dissolved  the 
meeting,  having  first  admonished  both  that  they  should 
try  to  make  up  the  matter  between  themselves! — an  admo¬ 
nition  which,  in  their  present  state  of  exasperated  feeling, 
would  pass  unheeded,  and  which  was  intended,  perhaps, 
simply  to  intimate  that  the  council  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  business. 

The  consequences  which  had  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
dispute  about  indulgences,  could  easily  be  taken  advantage 
of  to  represent  Huss,  in  Rome,  as  a  dangerous  man,  hostile  to 
the  papacy.  His  enemies  at  home  found  a  worthy  instru¬ 
ment  to  play  their  first  cards  at  the  Roman  court,  in 
Michael  of  Deutschbrod,  formerly  a  parish  priest,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Michael  de  Causis,  parochial  priest  to 
St.  Adalbert’s  church  in  the  new  city  in  Prague.  This 
man,  more  interested  about  reforms  in  mining  than  re¬ 
forms  in  the  church,  had  left  his  charge  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  king  to  carry  out  a  project  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  mining  by  some  new  method  of  exploring  veins  of 
gold.  The  king,  induced  by  certain  representations  he 
had  laid  before  him,  gave  him  a  sum  of  money  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  this  object.  But  failing  to  accomplish  what  he 
had  promised  about  improvements  in  mining,  he  absconded 
with  a  part  of  the  money,  getting  still  more  from  the 
enemies  of  Huss,  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  their  de¬ 
signs  against  the  latter  by  bribery — an  all-powerful  agent 
with  the  creatures  of  that  monster  pope  John,  though 
hardly  needed  to  secure  the  ruin  of  a  man  who  had  shown 
hin  self  so  hostile  as  Huss  had  done  to  the  Roman  papacy. 
Before  the  pope  was  yet  informed  of  all  that  had  transpired 

*  Eefut.  Scripti  Octo  Doct.,  Opp.  I.  fol.  292,  2. 

t  Concordetis  pulchre  invieem.  Ibid. 
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in  Prague,  lie  had  taken  the  case  of  Huss  out  of  the  hands 
of  cardinal  Brancas,  to  whom  it  had  last  been  committed, 
and  given  it  over  to  another  cardinal,  Peter  de  St.  Angelo, 
charging  him  to  employ  the  severest  measures  against  the 
recusant.  Upon  this,  the  procurators  of  Huss  appealed  to 
a  future  general  council,  and  were  immediately  placed  under 
arrest.  The  friend  of  Huss,  Master  Jesenic,  made  his  es¬ 
cape  and  got  back  to  Prague.  The  cardinal  now  pro¬ 
nounced  sentence  of  excommunication  on  Huss  in  the 
most  terrible  formulas.  If  he  persisted  twenty  days  in 
his  disobedience  to  the  pope,  the  ban  was  to  be  proclaimed 
against  him  in  all  the  churches,  on  Sundays  and  festival 
days,  with  the  ringing  of  all  the  bolls  and  the  extinguish¬ 
ing  of  all  the  tapers,  and  the  same  punishment  should  be 
extended  to  all  who  kept  company  with  him.  The  inter¬ 
dict  should  he  laid  on  every  place  that  harboured  him. 
By  a  second  ordinance  of  the  pope,  the  people  of  Prague 
were  called  upon  to  seize  the  person  of  IIuss,  and  deliver 
him  up  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  or  to  the  bishop  of 
Loitomysl,  or  to  condemn  and  bum  him  according  to  the 
laws.  Bethlehem  Chapel  was  to  be  destroyed  from  its 
foundation,  that  the  heretics  might  no  longer  nestle  there.* 
King  Wenceslaus  offered  no  resistance  to  the  proclamation 
of  these  papal  ordinances  ;  at  the  same  time  he  did  nothing 
to  promote  their  execution.  The  party  opposed  to  Huss 
would  have  been  eager,  therefore,  to  carry  the  whole  into 
effect,  had  they  been  powerful  enough  to  do  so.  With  the 
concurrence  of  the  senators  in  the  old  city  of  Prague,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  still  Germans  and  therefore  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Huss,  many  citizens,  who  were  also  Germans, 
assembled  at  the  consecration  festival  of  the  church  of 
Prague,  Oct.  2,  under  Bernhard  Chotek,  a  Bohemian,  as 
their  leader,  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  the  congregation 
in  Bethlehem  Chapel  and  getting  possession  of  the  person 
of  Huss.  But  the  firm  resolution  with  which  they  were 
met  by  the  congregation  who  gathered  around  Huss,  in¬ 
duced  them  to  abandon  their  plan.  They  returned  back 
to  the  senate-house,  where  it  was  resolved  at  least  to  carry 
into  execution  the  pope’s  command  to  destroy  Bethlehem 

*  See  the  Cliron.  Univ.  Prag.,  cited  from  the  manuscript  in  Palacky, 
'ill.  1.  p.  286. 
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Chapel.  But  when  this  resolution  came  to  be  known,  such 
violent  commotions  arose,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
abandon  this  project  also.  The  party  of  Huss  did  not 
allow  itself  to  be  intimidated  by  the  pope’s  bull  of  excom¬ 
munication.  His  procurator,  Master  Jesenic,  to  whom  the 
pope’s  bull  was  extended,  published  on  the  18th  of  De¬ 
cember  of  this  year,  at  the  university  of  Prague,  an  argu¬ 
ment  which  is  still  preserved,  in  which  he  undertook  to 
demonstrate  the  invalidity  of  everything  that  had  been 
done  in  the  process  against  Huss.  Huss  himself  could  not, 
consistently  with  his  own  principles  as  they  have  been  ex¬ 
plained,  attribute  any  significance  to  an  unjust  excommu¬ 
nication.  He  caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  walls  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  Chapel  a  few  words,  showing  the  invalidity  of  such 
an  excommunication,  to  which  he  several  times  refers  ; 
and  finally,  when  no  other  earthly  remedy  was  left  him, 
he  appealed  from  the  venality  of  the  court  of  Rome  to  the 
one  incorruptible,  just,  and  infallible  judge,  Jesus  Christ. 
Already,  in  his  tract  against  Stephen  Paletz,  he  expresses 
himself  on  this  subject  in  the  following  language.  After 
describing  what  pains  he  had  taken  to  obtain  justice  at 
the  Roman  chancery,  he  says  :  “  But  the  Roman  court, 
which  cares  not  for  the  sheep  without  the  wool,  would 
never  cease  asking  for  money,  therefore  have  I  finally  ap¬ 
pealed  from  it  to  the  most  just  Judge  and  High  Priest  over 
all.”*  This  appeal  he  published  to  his  congregation  from 
the  pulpit  of  Bethlehem  Chapel.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
times  that  this  act  should  also  be  objected  to  him  as  a  con¬ 
temptuous  trifling  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  as 
an  insolent  act  of  disobedience  to  the  pope,  and  an  over¬ 
leaping  of  the  regular  order  of  ecclesiastical  tribunals. 
The  abbot  of  Dola  says,  in  his  invective  against  Huss  : 
“  Tell  me,  then,  who  accepted  your  appeal?  From  whom 
did  you  obtain  a  release  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  authorities?  You  would  not  say  from  the  laity, 
and  your  daughters  the  Beguins.”  f  The  parish  priests  of 
Prague,  however,  paid  no  regard  to  all  this,  but  only 

*  Opp.  I.  fol.  256,  1. 

t  Die  ergo  quseso,  quis  detulit  tuae  appellationi?  a  quo  petiisti 
dimissorias  literas  sive  apostolos?  Nonne  a  la'icis  et  filiabus  tuis 
Beginis?  Dial.  Volat.  Pez,  IV.  2,  p.  492. 
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obeyed  the  pope;  a  course,  too,  which  perfectly  fell  in 
with  their  own  passions  and  interests.  From  all  the  pul¬ 
pits  they  published  the  ban  against  Huss ;  they  strictly 
observed  the  interdict ;  no  sacraments  were  administered ; 
no  ecclesiastical  burial  was  permitted.  Such  a  state  of 
things  would,  as  ever,  provoke  the  most  violent  disturb¬ 
ances  among  the  people.  The  king  himself,  therefore,  was 
urgent  with  Huss  that,  to  preserve  peace,  he  should  leave 
Prague  for  a  time.  Archbishop  Albic  did  not  feel  able  to 
sustain  the  conflicts  at  Prague  ;  nor  did  such  kind  of  activity 
suit  his  love  of  repose.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1412  he  laid 
down  his  office,  and  Conrad  of  Yeclita,  bishop  of  Olmutz,  a 
Westphalian,  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  hierarchy,  and 
more  inclined  to  severe  measures  in  support  of  it  than  his 
predecessor,  obtained,  first  under  the  name  of  ministrator, 
the  administration  of  the  archbishopric  of  Prague,  till 
finally,  after  long-protracted  negotiations  with  the  Koman 
court,  he  became,  in  July,  1413,  archbishop  in  the  full 
sense. 

By  the  removal  of  Huss  from  Prague,  quiet  was  by  no 
means  restored  in  Bohemia.  His  principles  still  continued 
to  operate  among  his  important  pai-ty  at  Prague.  There 
was  a  sharp  opposition  between  the  two  parties,  the 
Hussites  and  the  church  party.  King  Wenzel  thought  it 
wrong  to  allow  the  matter,  which  continually  grew  more 
serious,  and  involved  in  its  train  important  political  conse¬ 
quences,  to  go  on  thus  any  longer.  The  college  of  the 
ancient  nobles  of  the  land  had  already  assembled  before 
the  Christmas  of  1412,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  about 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  rescue  of  the  good  name  of 
the  Bohemian  people  in  foreign  lands.  The  assembling  of 
a  national  synod  for  this  purpose,  before  which  the  leaders 
of  the  two  parties  should  appear,  was  resolved  upon.  At 
first  the  little  city  Bohmisch-Brod,  which  belonged  to  the 
archbishop  of  Prague,  was  selected  for  the  place  of  meeting, 
since  it  was  thought  that  the  appearance  of  Huss  in  this 
small  city,  notwithstanding  the  ban  under  which  he  lay 
and  the  interdict  on  his  place  of  residence,  would  create 
little  or  no  disturbance.  Here  the  proposals  of  the  two 
parties  were  to  be  investigated.  On  the  one  side  were 
the  Prague  theological  faculty  of  the  eight  doctors,  at 
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whose  head  were  Stephen  of  Paletz  and  Stanislaus  of 
Znaim,  with  archbishop  J  ohn  the  Iron  of  Leitomysl ; 
on  the  other  side,  John  Huss.  But  in  the  memorials 
drawn  up  by  the  two  parties,  nothing  appeared  but  the 
most  diametrical  opposition  of  principles.  The  theological 
faculty  traced  all  the  schism  to  the  defending  of  the  forty- 
five  erroneous  doctrines  of  Wickliff,  and  insisted  that  the 
condemnation  of  them  should  be  rigorously  observed,  and 
that  the  decision  of  the  church  of  Rome  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  in  every  point.  The  church  in  their  view  was 
the  pope  as  head,  and  the  college  of  cardinals  as  the  body. 
Errors  they  found,  especially  in  the  widely-spread  doctrines 
about  the  power  of  the  keys  being  vested  in  the  church ; 
errors  concerning  the  hierarchy ;  concerning  the  seven 
sacraments ;  concerning  the  veneration  of  relics ;  and  con¬ 
cerning  indulgence.  They  traced  all  these  errors  to  one 
cause,  that  the  party  admitted  no  other  authority  than  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  explained  in  their  own  sense  and  in  con¬ 
trariety  with  the  doctrine  of  the  church  and  of  entire 
Christendom.  They  regarded  themselves,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  people,  who  alone  were  in  possession  of  the 
truth,  inasmuch  as  they  agreed  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  church  and  of  entire  Christendom.  They  re¬ 
quired  in  all  matters  in  themselves  indifferent,  among 
which  were  to  be  reckoned  the  late  ordinances  of  the  pope 
and  the  process  against  Huss,  unconditional  submission  to 
the  Roman  church.  The  disobedience  of  Huss  and  his 
party  to  the  commands  of  their  superiors  passed,  with 
them,  for  the  greatest  crime.  The  interdict  should  be 
strictly  observed;  the  order  forbidding  Huss  to  preach 
should  remain  in  full  force.  They  maintained  that,  since 
the  proceedings  against  Huss  had  been  accepted  by  the 
collective  body  of  the  clergy  of  Prague,  and  tuey  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them,  therefore  all  should  do  the  same,  especially 
as  they  related  only  to  things  in  themselves  indifferent, 
forbade  nothing  good,  and  commanded  nothing  wrong ;  and 
it  was  not  the  business  of  the  clergy  of  Prague  to  judge 
whether  the  ban  pronounced  on  John  Huss  was  a  just  or 
an  unjust  one.  Severe  punishment  for  publicly  holding 
forth  any  of  those  things  which  they  from  their  particular 
point  of  view  called  heresy,  was  required  by  them.  Their 
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proposals  for  peace,  therefore,  looked  to  nothing  else  than 
a  total  suppression  of  the  other  party  and  the  triumph  of 
their  own.  IIuss,  on  the  other  hand,  began  by  laying- 
down  the  principle,  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  alone  should 
pass  as  a  final  authority ;  no  obedience  could  be  required 
to  that  which  was  at  variance  with  their  teaching.  He 
said,  in  answer  to  the  challenge  of  obedience  to  the  inter¬ 
dict  and  ban :  “It  wore  the  same  as  to  argue  that,  because 
the  judgment  pronouncing  Christ  a  traitor,  an  evil-doer, 
and  worthy  of  death,  was  approved  by  the  collective  body 
of  the  priests  in  Jerusalem,  therefore  that  judgment  must 
be  acquiesced  in.”  *  Looking  at  the  matter  from  this 
point  of  view,  he  was  conscious  of  no  heresy  himself,  nor 
could  he  see  any  ground  for  asserting  that  heresies  existed 
in  Bohemia.  He  demanded,  therefore,  that  they  should 
return  back  to  the  earlier  compact  concluded  under  arch¬ 
bishop  Zbynek.  He  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  clear 
himself  from  the  charge  of  heresy  against  any  man,  or  else 
suffer  at  the  stake,  provided  his  accusers  would  also  bind 
themselves  under  the  same  conditions.  Every  man  who 
took  it  upon  himself  to  accuse  another  of  heresy,  should 
be  required  to  come  forward  and  take  this  pledge.  But  if 
none  could  be  found  that  were  able  to  do  so,  then  it  should 
be  proclaimed  anew  that  heresy  did  not  exist  in  Bohemia. 
The  hierarchical  party  would  naturally  look  upon  all  this 
as  a  mere  shift  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 
church,  and  of  giving  up  the  defence  of  heresy.  Arch¬ 
bishop  John  the  Iron,  of  Leitomysl,  approved  the  proposi¬ 
tions  of  the  other  party,  and  declared  strongly  against 
those  of  the  party  of  Huss.  He  advised  that  all  writings 
in  the  vulgar  language  of  Bohemia,  relating  to  religious 
subjects,  writings  that  had  contributed  in  a  special  manner 
to  the  spread  of  heresy,  should  be  condemned,  and  the 
reading  of  them  forbidden,  f  Where  there  was  such  con¬ 
trariety  in  principles,  as  we  here  see  manifested,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  all  attempts  at  compromise  would  necessarily 
prove  idle,  or  only  terminate  in  making  the  breach  still 
wider.  These  transactions  afforded  Huss  a  good  oppor- 

*  Opp.  I.  fol.  247,  2. 

t  See  the  documents  in  Cochlteus,  p.  29,  seq.,  and  Palaclty,  III.  1, 
p.  289  ff. 
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tunity  for  more  fully  expounding  and  defending,  in  the 
tracts  which  he  wrote  in  confutation  of  the  propositions 
above  stated,  of  the  arrogant  pretensions  clearly  avowed 
therein  by  the  other  party,  and  of  the  accusations  brought 
against  him  and  his  friends,  the  principles  which  had 
guided  him  in  these  disputes,  and  which  by  occasion  of 
these  disputes  became  more  distinctly  evolved  to  his  own 
consciousness.  We  shall  state  them  more  fully  in  the 
next,  section,  where  we  shall  recur  to  them  for  the  purpose 
of  a  more  distinct  exposition  of  the  doctrines  and  principles 
of  IIuss,  and  of  their  bearing  on  the  aims  and  tendencies 
of  the  dominant  party.  The  synod  above  mentioned  was 
not  held,  as  at  first  intended,  at  Bohmisch-Brod,  but  in 
Prague  itself,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1413.  Huss  there¬ 
fore  could  not  be  present.  His  place  was  represented  by 
his  advocate,  Master  John  of  Jesenic.  Before  this  synod 
wrere  laid  the  propositions  of  the  two  parties.  And  here 
it  should  be  mentioned,  that  one  of  the  most  zealous  friends 
of  Huss,  Master  Jacobellus  of  Mies,  submitted  a  resolution 
to  this  effect :  that  if  the  matter  now  in  question  related 
to  the  restoration  of  peace,  it  should  first  be  settled  what 
peace  was  meant,  whether  peace  with  the  world,  or  with 
God ;  the  latter  depended  on  keeping  the  divine  command¬ 
ments.  The  origin  of  the  strife  was  this  :  that  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  some  to  bring  back  that  peace  of  God  met  with 
such  unholy  and  violent  resistance  on  the  part  of  others. 
Yet  the  peace  of  the  world,  without  Christian  and  divine 
peace,  would  be  as  unstable  as  it  was  worthless.  Let  the 
king  but  give  his  thoughts  to  the  latter  first,  and  the  other 
would  follow  of  itself.*  The  result  of  this  synod  was  such 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  case  where  the  direct  contrariety 
of  the  propositions  offered  rendered  compromise  impossible. 
It  broke  up  without  having  accomplished  anything.  But 
the  king,  who  looked  at  nothing  but  the  interests  of  his 
government,  and  therefore  desired  nothing  but  a  peaceful 
compromise,  tried  yet  another  expedient.  He  appointed  a 
committee  composed  of  four  members :  the  archbishop 
Albic,  the  Wysehrad  dean  Jacob,  the  provost  of  All  Saints 
Master  Zdenek  of  Labaun,  and  the  rector  of  the  university 


*  Palacky,  III.  p.  293. 
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Master  Ckristann  of  Prachatic.*  This  committee  was  em¬ 
powered  to  take  every  measure  necessary  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  concord  and  tranquillity.  They  carried  it  so  far  as 
to  oblige  the  two  parties  to  bind  themselves  under  the 
penalty  of  a  pecuniary  forfeit  and  of  banishment  from  the 
country,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  this  committee.  But 
the  same  reasons  which  had  operated  to  defeat  the  purpose 
oi  the  synod,  would  operate  with  equal  force  against  this 
experiment  also.  No  sooner  did  they  proceed  to  reduce 
to  iorm  the  first  proposition,  expressing  the  agreement  of 
the  two  parties  with  the  faith  of  the  church  on  the  mat'er 
of  the  holy  sacraments  and  the  authority  of  the  church, 
than  a  dispute  arose  out  of  this,  namely,  that  Paletz,  who 
with  his  friends  did  not  consider  themselves  as  a  party 
standing  over  against  the  others,  but  as  defending  the 
cause  of  the  church  against  a  party  standing  opposed  to 
that  cause,  thought  he  could  not  concede,  that  he  and  his 
were  also  to  be  called  a  pars,  a  mere  party.  He  then  di¬ 
rectly  proceeded  to  lay  down  his  definition  of  the  church, 
a  definition  which  the  other  party  would  not  admit ; 
against  which  indeed  they  had  always  protested,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  writings  of  Huss  ;  a  definition  by  admitting 
which  the  party  of  Huss  would  have  surrendered  all  their 
principles;  namely,  that  by  the  church  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  the  body  of  cardinals  under  the  pope  as  their  head. 
Master  John  of  Jesenic,  who  represented  the  party  of  IIuss, 
finally  yielded,  but  with  the  qualifying  clause  that  he 
and  his  party  accepted  the  decisions  of  the  church  as 
eveiy  faithful  Christian  ought  to  accept  and  understand 
them.  Now  by  this  clause  the  definition,  chosen  with  a 
purpose  by  the  other  party,  was  indeed,  of  itself,  rendered 
impotent ;  for  under  the  phrase,  “such  acceptation  as 
every  believing  Christian  is  bound  to  give,”  was  meant 
to  be  understood,  by  those  from  whom  this  clause  pro¬ 
ceeded,  that  eveiy  thing  was  excluded  thereby  which 
might  stand  at  variance  with  their  principle,  that  the 
sacred  Scriptures  are  the  solo  determining  rule  of  faith, 
dhe  commission,  who  had  no  other  interest  in  view  than 
that  of  securing  an  agreement,  and  who  were  ready  to 

*  Palacky,  III.  1,  p.  294. 
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welcome  any  terms  of  agreement  however  ambiguously 
expressed,  would  be  satisfied  with  this.  But  looking  upon 
the  thing  from  their  own  point  of  view,  the  other  party 
could  not  he  blamed  when  they  were  led,  by  the  same 
interest  which  had  induced  them  to  propose  their  narrow 
definition  of  the  church,  to  protest  against  a  clause  by 
which  their  whole  object  would  be  defeated.  Stanislaus 
of  Znaim  and  Stephen  Paletz  declared  that  this  was  only  a 
shift,  a  pretext,  under  which  to  conceal  discord  and  dis¬ 
obedience.  And  in  this,  judged  according  to  their  own 
point  of  view,  they  were  right.  For  two  days  they  vainly 
disputed  on  this  point.  On  the  third,  Paletz  and  the  other 
doctors  who  had  protested,  wholly  absented  themselves, 
accusing  the  commission  of  weakness  and  partiality.  King 
Wenceslaus  now  looked  upon  the  four  members  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  faculty,  who  by  their  protest  had  hindered  the  com¬ 
promise,  as  the  promoters  of  schism,  being  unfaithful  to 
the  pledge  under  which  they  had  engaged  to  submit  to  the 
decision  of  the  committee ;  and  he  deprived  them  of  their 
places  and  banished  them  from  the  country.  Thus  fell  the 
party  which  regarded  itself  as  exclusively  the  party  of  the 
church.  Another  defeat  awaited  it.  In  the  senate  of 
Prague  the  German  element  had  hitherto  had  the  ascen¬ 
dency  ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  this  element  chiefly  which  re¬ 
sisted,  in  a  decided  manner,  every  tendency  to  reform ; 
and  hence  those  measures  adopted  by  the  senate  against 
the  cause  of  Huss,  of  which  we  have  spoken  before.  But 
king  Wenzel  was  now  induced  so  to  alter  the  relation,  that 
out  of  the  two  races,  Bohemians  and  Germans,  all  the  nine 
members  should  be  chosen  into  the  senate  by  the  king. 
At  the  same  time  a  German,  who  had  hitherto  been  a 
leader  among  the  opponents  of  Huss,  the  senator  John 
Oertel  was,  for  some  unknown  reason,  executed.  Thus 
another  victory,  if  it  might  he  called  such,  was  gained  by 
the  Hussite  party.  But  the  hatred  of  the  hierarchical  party 
in  Bohemia  towards  the  Hussites  would  only  bo  fanned  by 
such  events  to  more  violent  flame,  and  its  organs  subse¬ 
quently  obtained,  by  the  concatenation  of  greater  events 
in  the  progress  of  church  development,  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  their  revenge.  Stanislaus  of  Znaim  died,  it  is  true, 
soon  afterwards  ;  but  Paletz  had  the  satisfaction  to  appear  as 
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the  fiercest  accuser  of  Huss  at  the  council  of  Constance. 
We  now  return  back  to  the  personal  history  of  Huss. 

He  had  in  the  mean  time  retreated  to  castles  belonging 
to  his  friends ;  and,  while  the  seed  scattered  by  him  in 
Prague  was  producing  its  fruits,  he  was  enabled  to  prose¬ 
cute  at  greater  leisure  the  defence  of  his  principles  by 
writings.  He  spent  the  first  part  of  the  time  chiefly  at  the 
castle,  Kozi-hradek,  which  belonged  to  the  lords  of  Austie. 
Here  he  wrote  the  most  important  of  all  his  works,— the 
one  chiefly  appealed  to  in  conducting  the  process  against 
him  which  brought  him  to  the  stake.  This  was  his  book 
De  Ecclesia,  and  the  controversial  writings  therewith  con¬ 
nected,  tracts  directed  against  the  theological  faculty  in 
Prague,  against  Stephen  Paletz,  and  against  Stanislaus  of 
Znaim, — writings,  of  which  we  have  already  availed  our¬ 
selves  in  tracing  the  thread  of  the  author’s  history,  in 
explaining  his  principles  and  describing  his  labours, 
although  in  point  of  chronology  they  presuppose  the  work 
j De  Ecclesia.  It  is  characteristic  of  Huss,  that  precisely  at 
this  critical  juncture,  where  the  contest  threatened  to  be 
most  dangerous,  he  should  unfold  in  this  work  De  Ecclesia , 
without  regard  to  consequences,  those  doctrines  which 
would  inevitably  most  contribute  to  fix  upon  him  the 
stigma  of  heresy.  Accordingly,  cardinal  D’ Ailly  remarked 
of  this  work,  before  the  council  of  Constance,  that,  through 
an  endless  multitude  of  arguments  it  attacked  the  papal 
authority  and  the  plenitude  of  the  papal  power,  as  much  as 
the  Koran  did  the  Catholic  faith.*  Huss  in  this  work 
traces  the  origin  of  the  whole  dispute  to  his  attacks  of  the 
secularized  clergy.  He  distributes  the  entire  body  of  the 
clergy  into  two  classes — the  clerus  Christi  and  the  clems 
Antichristi .  “  We  must  regard  the  clerical  body,”  he  says, 

“as  made  up  of  two  sects — the  clergy  of  Christ  and  those 
of  Antichrist.  The  Christian  clergy  lean  on  Christ  as  their 
leader,  and  on  his  laws.  The  clergy  of  Antichrist  lean  for 
the  most  part  or  wholly  on  human  laws  and  the  laws  of 
Antichrist ;  and  yet  pretend  to  be  the  clergy  of  Christ  and 

*  Qui  quidem  liber  per  infinita  argumenta  ita  impugnat  auctoritatein 
papalem  et  ejus  plenitudinem  potestatis,  sicut  Alcoranus  impugnat 
catholicam  fid  cm.  IV  Ailly,  De  Necessitate  Reforma  tionis,  in  Works  of 
Gerson,  tom.  II.  p.  901. 
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of  the  church,  so  as  to  seduce  the  people  by  a  more  cunning 
hypocrisy.  And  two  sects  which  are  so  directly  opposed, 
must  necessarily  be  governed  by  two  opposite  heads  with 
their  corresponding  laws.”*  Pie  says:  “The  priests  of 
Christ  preached  against  the  vices  of  a  corrupt  clergy. 
Hence  arose  the  schism,  and  hence  that  clergy  sought  to 
suppress  such  preaching.”  He  says :  “  How  can  there  be 
anything  more  senseless  than  a  clergy  giving  themselves 
up  to  the  dross  of  this  woild,  and  making  a  mockery  of  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Christ?  For,  so  exceedingly  corrupt 
are  the  clergy  already,  that  they  hate  those  who  frequently 
preach,  and  frequently  mention  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and, 
if  a  man  ventures  to  quote  Christ  for  himself,  they  say  with 
scorn  and  bitterness,  Art  thou  Christ?  And,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Pharisees,  they  trouble  and  excommunicate 
those  who  acknowledge  Christ.  It  was  because  I  preached 
Christ  and  the  gospel,  and  exposed  Antichrist,  anxious  that 
the  clergy  should  live  according  to  the  law  of  Christ,  that 
the  prelates  first,  with  archbishop  Zbynek,  contrived  to 
get  a  bull  from  pope  Alexander  V.,  to  prohibit  preaching 
in  the  chapels  before  the  people,  from  which  bull  I  had 
appealed  :  but  I  was  never  able  to  get  a  hearing.  There¬ 
fore,  on  good  and  reasonable  grounds,  I  did  not  appear 
when  I  was  cited.  Therefore,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Michael  de  Causis,  they  got  me  placed  under  the  ban,  when 
a  compromise  had  already  been  effected ;  and,  finally,  they 
contrived  to  obtain  an  interdict,  by  which  they  oppress 
the  Christian  people  for  no  fault  of  their  own.”  In 
accounting  for  his  non-appearance  in  Home  he  explains 
himself  further,  as  follows  :  “  What  reason  had  I  for  obedi¬ 
ence — a  man  summoned  from  a  distance  of  1200  miles  ?,  What 
reason  that  I,  a  man  unknown  to  the  pope,  informed  against 
by  my  enemies,  should  be  so  very  solicitous  and  put  myself 
to  such  extraordinary  pains,  to  pass  through  the  midst  of 
my  enemies,  and  place  myself  before  judges  and  witnesses, 
who  are  my  enemies,  that  I  should  use  up  the  property  of 
the  poor  to  defray  the  enormous  expenses,  or  if  I  could  not 
meet  the  expenses,  miserably  perish  from  hunger  and 
thirst  ?  And  what  was  to  be  gained  by  my  appearance  ? 


*  De  Ecclesia,  Opp.  I.  fol.  22C,  1. 
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One  consequence  cei-tainly  would  be  neglect  of  the  work 
whicli  God  gave  me  to  do,  for  my  own  salvation  and  that 
of  others,  dhere  I  should  be  learning,  not  how  to  believe, 
but  how  to  conduct  a  process,  a  thing  not  permitted  to  a 
seivant  of  God.  There  1  should  be  robbed  by  the  consis¬ 
tory  of  cardinals — made  lukewarm  in  holy  living ;  be 
betrayed  into  impatience  by  oppression ;  and,  if  I  had 
nothing  to  give,  must  be  condemned,  let  my  cause  be  ever 
so  good ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  I  should  be  compelled  to 
worship  the  pope  on  my  bended  knees.”  Appealing  to  the 
words  inscribed  on  the  walls  at  Bethlehem,*  he  mentions, 
as  a  reason  why  the  pretended  ban  could  not  affect  him, 
that  his  judges  and  witnesses  at  Borne  were  his  enemies, 
and,  in  particular,  that  his  judge  was  a  party  concerned  in 
the  cause. |  “It  is,”  says  he,  “a  great  distance  every¬ 
where  on  this  journey  I  should  be  surrounded  by  my 
enemies  the  Germans. |  I  see  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  my  appearance  ;  but  the  contrary  ; — I  must  neglect  my 
people  in  the  word  of  God.  I  hope  Christ  has  warned 
against  any  such  peril,  when  he  says:  Lo,  I  send  you  as 

*  Et  si  non  vis  credere,  disce  in  Bethlehem  in  pariete,  ibi  reperies, 
qrmmodo  junto  non  nocet  excommunicatio,  sed  proficit,  et  quare  debet 
ctiam  justus  timere  excommunicationem  injustam  prselaticam  vel 
Pilaticam.  Fol.  249,  2. 

t  Judicem  principaliter  tangit  causa.  Fol.  244,  2. 

t  I  he  naive  manner  in  which  the  abbot  of  Dola  labours  to  refute 
these  arguments,  reproaching  Huss  with  cowardice,  exhorting  him  to 
trust  in  God  and  fear  nothing,  and  holding  up  to  him  the  example  of 
Christ  when  he  appeared  before  Pilate,  is  quite  characteristic.  We 
will  quote  a  specimen  ot  ltis  tine  logic  :  Ecce  cum  necdum  audieris 
proelia  ct  seditiones,  jam  contra  Christi  exhortationem  stolide  terreris. 
Et,  ubi  serrno  sapientire  :  Pro  justitia  certa  usque  ad  mortem?  Et  tu 
dices  te  intrepidum  prmdicatorem  esse  pro  veritate  exponenda  (qure 
veritas  Christus  est),  qui  etiam,  ubi  non  est  timor,  times  mortem? 
N umquid  commortuus  fuit  in  te  sermo  dominions  :  Nolite  timere  eos, 
qui  corpus  occidunt ;  animam  autem  non  possunt  occidere?  Numquid 
legisti  :  Quis  accusabit  advorsus  electos  Dei  ?  Dens,  qui  justificat ; 
quis  est  qui  condemnet?  Ad  curiam  citatus  debuisti  potius  humiliter 
par  ere  et  cum  apostolo  dicerc  :  Si  Dcus  pro  nobis,  quis  contra  nos? 
Ecce  Deus  proprioFilio  suonon  pepercit,  sed  pro  nobis  omnibus  tradidit 
didit  ilium,  etiam  judicandum  impio  judici  Pilato,  numquid  tu  major  es 
Christo  ?  Christus  pro  nobis  non  refugit  judicari  ab  iniquo  judice  :  ct 
tu  contemnis,  imo  condemnas  pro  expurgandis  tuis  propriis  peccatis 
judicium  summi  pontificis,  vicarii  Jcsu  Christi?  Dial.  Yolat.  Pez,  IY. 
2,  pp.  465  et  466. 
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sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  ;  he  ye,  therefore,  wise  as 
serpents  and  harmless  as  doves,  (Matt.  x.  16).  With 
regard  to  the  interdict,  he  speaks  of  that  as  an  unchristian 
thing  in  itself.  He  traces  its  origin  to  the  twelfth  century, 
under  pope  Hadrian  IV.,  who,  for  some  ill-treatment  or 
other  of  a  cardinal,  laid  an  interdict  on  the  place  where 
Arnold  of  Brescia  resided — which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  strictly 
correct — and  he  remarks  :  “  Oh,  how  patient  was  that  pope  ! 
but  yet  not  like  Christ,  and  the  apostles  Peter,  Paul,  and 
Andrew.”  “  Perhaps,”  says  he  afterwards,  “  that  language 
of  the  Roman  court  is  founded  upon  the  exhortation  :  We 
ought  always  to  pray  and  not  faint,  (Luke  xviii.  1)  ;  or  on 
the  words :  Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  people,  (Ps.  cxvii.  1). 
But  what  would  the  people  say  who  hold  such  language, 
should  it  happen  that  John  IIuss  arrives  at  the  city  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  where  cherubim  and  seraphim  cease 
not  daily  to  cry  with  one  voice  :  ‘  Holy  is  our  God?’  Will 
these,  on  account  of  the  papal  bull,  cease  to  praise  God,  so 
that  Christ,  the  true  intercessor  with  God,  must  cease  to 
intercede  in  behalf  of  the  faithful  his  members  ?” 

Though  IIuss  was  very  far  from  harbouring  any  inten¬ 
tion  to  found  a  new  church,  or  to  renounce  the  church  of 
that  time,  yet  the  principle  from  which  such  a  renuncia¬ 
tion  would  necessarily  follow,  was,  it  must  be  owned, 
sharply  expressed  and  clearly  unfolded  in  this  book  and 
the  controversial  tracts  which,  as  we  have  said,  were  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  From  the  direct  unmediated  reference  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  to  the  Saviour,  such  as  we  find 
in  these  works,  results  already  a  new  and  more  spiritual 
conception  of  the  church,  another  conception  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  church  unity,  opposed  to  the  theory  of  a  neces¬ 
sary  visible  head.  Already,  we  find,  in  its  germ,  the 
distinction  of  visible  and  invisible  church.  In  reference 
to  this  last,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  PIuss, 
taking  his  start  from  the  strict  Augustinian  system — though 
his  predominant  practical  bent  prevents  him  from  using 
such  hard  expressions,  amounting  to  a  denial  of  all  freedom, 
as  are  to  be  found  in  Wickliff — must  nevertheless  define  the 
church,  so  far  as  it  corresponds  to  its  true  idea,  as  the 
community  of  the  elect ;  and  though,  with  Augustin,  he 
gives  prominence  to  the  notion  of  a  living  faith,  yet  he 
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also,  with  Augustin  and  the  entire  western  church,  appre¬ 
hended  the  notion  of  justification  after  a  wholly  subjective 
manner;  and  hence  by  him,  too,  it  was  argued,  that  no 
man  could  without  a  special  revelation,  have  any  certainty 
on  the  point,  whether  or  not  he  belonged  to  the  number  of 
the  predestinated  or  the  elect.  Thus  in  adverting  to 
Christ’s  words :  “  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them,”  he  says : 
There ,  then,  would  be  a  true  particular  church ; .  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  where  three  or  four  are  assembled,  up  to  the  whole 
number  of  the  elect;  and,  in  this  sense,  the  term  church 
was  often  used  in  the  New  Testament.  “And  thus,”  says 
he,  “all  the  righteous  who  now,  in  the  archbishopric  of 
Prague,  live  under  the  reign  of  Christ,  and  in  particular 
the  elect,  are  the  true  church  of  Prague.”  But,  the  one 
Catholic  Church  is  the  universitas  prcedestinatorum,  i.  e.,  the 
predestinate  of  all  times.  He  then  distinguishes  the 
church  in  the  proper  and  in  the  improper  sense,  vere  et 
nuncupative.  The  former  is  the  community  of  the  elect,  in 
the  second  sense  also,  the  congregatio prcescitorum.  Then  the 
church  is  denominated,  in  a  mixed  sense,  the  community  of 
the  prcesciti  and  of  the  preedestinati  at  once  ;  so  that,  in  this 
case,  one  part  is  the  church  in  the  proper ,  the  other  in  the 
improper  sense.  That  would  be  the  visible  church,  there¬ 
fore,  in  which,  as  we  should  say,  those  who  partake  of  the 
essence  of  the  invisible  church,  and  those  who  belong 
merely  to  the  visible,  are  commingled.  But,  then,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  above-described  doctrine,  no  one  can  have  any 
certainty  on  the  point,  whether  he  belongs  or  not  to  the 
number  of  the  elect;  and  hence  neither  can  anyone  be 
certain  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  true  church.  “  It 
would,”  says  he,  “  be  the  height  of  arrogance  for  any  man 
fearlessly  to  assert,  without  a  special  revelation,  that  he  is 
a  member  of  that  holy  church ;  for  none  but  the  predesti¬ 
nate  is  a  member  without  spot  or  wrinkle  of  that  church. 
Therefore,”  says  he,  “  we  may  well  be  amazed  to  see  with 
what  effrontery  those  who  are  most  devoted  to  the  world, 
who  live  most  worldly  and  abominable  lives,  most  distant 
from  the  walk  with  Christ,  and  who  are  most  unfruitful  in 
performing  the  counsels  and  commandments  of  Christ, 
with  what  fearless  effrontery  such  persons  assert,  that  they 
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are  heads,  or  eminent  members  of  the  church,  which  is  His 
bride.”  When  he  wrote  this,  Huss  may  have  had  in  his 
thoughts  pope  John  XXIII.,  of  whose  vices  he  had  doubt¬ 
less  already  heard.  Hence,  too,  he  distinguishes  those 
who  may  at  a  certain  time,  by  the  indications  of  their  life 
in  righteousness,  seem  to  be  members  of  the  church,  and 
who  yet,  as  they  do  not  belong  to  the  number  of  the  pre¬ 
destinate,  are  not  members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ.* 
Paletz  had  offered  it  as  an  objection  to  the  party  of  Huss, 
that  they  talked  of  four  parties  in  the  church,  the  parties 
of  the  three  popes,  and  a  fourth  neutral  party.  This  led 
Huss  to  remark  :  Paletz  did  not  understand,  then,  that  the 
universal  church  of  the  faithful,  which  is  in  the  whole 
world  where  believers  are  to  be  found,  the  church  which  is 
engaged  in  the  warfare  and  scattered,  is  divided  not  merely 
into  three  parts,  but  into  very  many  parts,  all  which  went 
to  constitute  the  entirety  of  the  church.  Had  not,  then, 
this  church  its  members,  and  its  sons  in  Spain  under 
Benedict,  and  in  Apulia  and  on  the  Rhine  under  Gregory, 
and  in  Bohemia  under  John  XXIII.?  God  forbid  that  the 
Christian  faith  should  be  extinguished  in  the  simple  faith¬ 
ful,  and  that  the  grace  of  baptism  should  be  annihilated 
in  baptized  children  on  account  of  the  three  beasts  that  are 
quarrelling  with  one  another  for  their  dignity,  their  pomp, 
and  their  avarice. f — “  Let  him  retreat  within  himself,”  says 
he  of  Paletz,  “  and  sing  that  song  of  the  church :  The  holy 
church,  throughout  all  the  world,  doth  acknowledge  thee.” 
And  pray  in  the  song  of  the  mass  :  “  To  thee  we  offer  the 
gifts  for  thy  holy  Catholic  church  which  thou  wilt  preserve 

*  Qui  nude  secundum  prsesentem  justitiam  et  taliter  sunt  pnesciti  de 
ecclesia  pro  tempore  quo  sunt  in  gratia.  Ilia  autem  ecclesia  non  est 
corpus  Christi  mysticum.  See  the  passages  cited  thus  far  in  De  Ecclesia, 
Opp.  I.  fol.  196-206. 

t  Non  cognoscit  iste  fictor,  quod  universalis  ecclesia  Christi  fidelium, 
militans  per  totum  orbem,  ubi  sunt  Christi  fideles,  est  diffusa,  quse  non 
solum  tripartitur,  imo  multipliciter,  ultra  dividitur  in  partes  ipsam 
universalem  ecclesiam  integrantes.  Numquid  non  habet  sua  membra 
et  suos  filios  in  Hispania  sub  Benedicto,  et  in  Apulia  et  in  Rheno  sub 
Gregorio,  et  in  Bohemia  sub  Joanne  XXIII.?  Absit,  quod  sit  exstincta 
Christi  fides  in  simplicibus  Christi  fidelibus  et  in  baptisatis  parvulis  sit 
exstincta  papalis  (doubtless  we  should  read  baptismalis)  gratia  propter 
tres  bestias,  pro  dignitate  et  fastu  et  avaritia  contendentes.  Resp.  ad 
Scr.  Paletz,  Opp.  I.  fol.  260,  2. 
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and  guide,  scattered  throughout  all  the  world.  When  he 
sings  and  prays  thus,  and  meditates  on  Christ’s  gospel  with 
the  sayings  of  Augustin,  Jerome,  and  other  saints,  should 
lie  not  be  surprised  rather  to  learn  that  the  church  of  Christ 
is  divided  into  three  parts?”  He  adverts  here  also  to  the 
words  of  Christ,  that  where  two  or  three  were  assembled 
in  his  name,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  them. — He  gives  special 
prominence  to  the  truth  that  Christ  alone  is  the  all-sufficient 
head  of  the  church  ;  that  the  church  needs  no  other,  and 
that  therein  consists  its  unity.  After  having  cited  Ephe¬ 
sians  i.  21,  to  show  that  Christ  is  the  sole  head,  he  argues 
that  if  a  Christian  in  connection  with  Christ  were  the  head 
of  the  universal  church,  we  should  have  to  concede,  that 
such  a  Christian  was  Christ  himself,  or  that  Christ  was 
subordinate  to  him,  and  only  a  member  of  the  church. 
Therefore  the  apostles  had  never  thought  of  being  aught 
else  than  servants  of  that  head,  and  humble  ministers  of 
the  church  his  bride  ;  but  no  one  of  them  had  ever  thought 
of  excepting  himself  and  asserting  that  he  w-as  head  or 
bridegroom  of  the  church.  “  Christ,”  says  he,  “is  the  all- 
sufficient  head  of  the  church  ;  as  he  proved,  during  300 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  church  and  still  longer,  in 
which  time  the  church  was  most  prosperous  and  happy.” 
And  the  law  of  Christ  was  the  most  effectual  to  decide  and 
determine  ecclesiastical  affairs,  since  God  himself  had  given 
it  for  this  purpose.  “For  Christ  never  allows  the  case  to 
occur  in  which  the  church  can  fail  to  be  governed  by  his 
law,  since  pious  priests  bring  that  law  before  the  people 
to  be  applied  according  to  the  rules  of  holy  teachers, — rules 
which  they  have  made  known  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  is  evident  from  the  examples  of  an  Augustin, 
a  Gregory,  an  Ambrosius,  who,  after  the  apostles,  were 
given  to  the  church  to  be  her  teachers.”  Hence  it  was 
manifest,  that  an  Augustin  had  benefited  the  church  more 
than  many  popes  had  done ;  and  in  instruction  had  done 
more  perhaps  than  all  the  cardinals  from  their  first  creation 
down  to  the  present.*  Following  out  certain  maxims  of 
Augustin,  he  declares  that  Christ  himself  was  the  rock 


*  De  Ecclesia,  Opp.  I.  fol.  202,  2,  and  fol.  224,  2. 
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which  Peter  professed,  and  on  which  Christ  founded  the 
church,  who  would  therefore  come  forth  triumphant  out  of 
all  her  conflicts.*  He  says,  the  pope  and  the  cardinals 
might  be  the  most  eminent  portion  of  the  church  in  respect 
of  dignity,  yet  only  in  case  they  followed  more  carefully 
the  pattern  of  Christ,  and  laying  aside  pomp  and  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  primacy,  served  in  a  more  active  and  humble 
manner,  their  mother  the  church.  But  proceeding  in  the 
opposite  wav,  they  became  the  abomination  of  desolation, 
a  college  opposed  to  the  humble  college  of  the  apostles  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. |  Why  should  not  Christ,  who,  in 
the  holy  supper,  grants  to  believers  the  privilege  of  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  sacramental  and  spiritual  manner  of  himself; 
why  should  not  he  be  more  present  to  the  church,  than  the 
pope,  who,  living  at  a  distance  of  more  than  800  miles  from 
Bohemia,  could  not  by  himself  act  directly  on  the  feelings 
and  the  movements  of  the  faithful  in  Bohemia,  as  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  head  to  do  ?  It  would  be  enough,  then, 
to  say  that  the  pope  is  a  representative  of  Christ ;  and  it 
would  be  well  for  him,  if  he  were  a  faithful  servant,  pre¬ 
destinated  to  a  participation  in  the  glory  of  his  head — Jesus 
Christ.  Huss  asserts  that  the  papacy,  by  which  a  visible 
head  was  given  to  the  church,  derived  its  origin  from  the 
emperor  Constantine  ;  for,  until  the  gift  of  Constantine, 
the  pope  was  but  a  colleague  of  the  other  bishops. :j;  If  the 
Almighty  God  could  not  give  other  true  successors  of  the 
apostles  than  the  pope  and  the  cardinals,  it  would  follow, 
that  the  power  of  the  emperor,  a  mere  man,  by  whom  the 
pope  and  the  cardinals  were  instituted,  had  set  limits  to 
the  power  of  God.  §  Speaking  of  the  sovereignty  of  Borne 
conferred  on  the  pope  by  Louis  the  Pious,  he  says  :  “  The 
apostle  Peter,  if  God  pleased,  might  surely  have  said  to 
Louis,  I  accept  not  what  thou  offerest  me  ;  for,  when  I  was 
bishop  of  Borne,  I  forsook  all,  and  desired  not  to  receive 
the  sovereignty  of  Borne  from  Nero  ;  neither  did  I  need  it, 
and  I  see  that  it  is  a  great  injury  to  my  successors  ;  for  it 
is  a  hindrance  to  them,  this  same  honour,  in  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  in  wholesome  prayer  in  fulfilling  the  divine 

*  De  Ecclesia,  Opp.  I.  fol.  210,  1.  t  Ibid.  fol.  207,  2. 

t  Ibid.  fol.  224,  2.  §  Ibid.  fol.  224,  2  ct  225. 
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commandments  and  counsels  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  betrayed  by  it  into  pride.  Since,  then,  the  Almighty 
God  is  able  to  take  away  the  prerogatives  of  all  those 
emperors,  and  to  bring  back  his  church  once  more  to  the 
condition  in  which  all  the  bishops  shall  be  on  the  same 
level,  as  it  was  before  the  gift  of  Constantine,  it  is  evident 
that  he  can  give  others  besides  the  pope  and  the  cardinals 
to  be  true  successors  of  the  apostles,  so  as  to  serve  the 
church  as  the  apostles  served  it.”*  He  cannot  agree  with 
those  who  required  an  unconditional  obedience  to  the  popes 
and  prelates,  in  relation  to  things  indifferent.  “Reason,” 
he  says,  “  must  be  man’s  guide,  not  only  in  regard  to  that 
which  is  good  in  itself,  but  likewise  to  things  indifferent. 
As  regards  that  which  is  good  in  itself,  should  a  prelate  bid 
his  subject  give  alms  while  he  left  his  sons  to  famish,  or 
impose  a  fast  on  him  which  he  could  not  endure,  or  bid 
him  make  many  prayers,  for  confessors  are  wont  to  pre¬ 
scribe  such  oppressive  things — certainly  in  such  matters 
not  even  the  pope  is  to  be  obeyed ;  since  a  father  is  more 
bound  to  support  his  sons  than  to  give  alms  to  others ;  and 
he  is  not  bound  to  take  upon  himself  an  intolerable  burden. 
And  the  same  holds  good,  also,  of  things  indifferent,  ffor, 
should  a  pope  command  me  to  play  on  a  flute,  to  build 
towers,  to  cut  out  clothes,  or  to  weave,  must  not  my  reason 
decide  for  me,  that  the  pope  lays  on  me  a  senseless  com¬ 
mand  ?  Wherefore  should  I  not  place  my  own  thought 
before  the  pope’s  dictum?  Nay,  should  he  with  all  the 
doctors  lay  on  me  any  such  command,  reason  would  still 
decide,  that  their  command  was  a  senseless  one.  If  the 
pope  of  his  own  motion  determined  to  confer  a  bishopric  on 
one  whose  vicious  life  and  ignorance  in  the  language  of  the 
community  whom  he  had  to  guide  disqualified  him  for  the 
duty,  even  with  the  command  that  he  should  accept  of  such 
a  charge,  would  the  man  be  obliged  to  obey  him  in  this? 
It  is  clear  that  he  is  by  no  means  obliged  to  do  so.  Neither 
would  the  people  be  obliged  to  accept  such  a  person ;  for 
they  would  not  even  make  one  a  tender  of  swine  or  of 
goats,  who  was  not  qualified  to  take  charge  of  such  ani¬ 
mals.”  And  he  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  true 


*  De  Ecclcsia,  Opp.  I.  fol.  224,  2  et  225. 
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disciples  of  Christ  must  look  at  the  primitive  pattern  of 
Christ  himself,  and  so  far  hearken  to  the  prelates,  as  he  pre¬ 
scribed  to  his  flock  the  law  of  Christ,  that  which  was  con¬ 
formable  to  reason  and  tended  to  edification.  In  relation 
to  things  indifferent  lie  remarks:  to  what  a  condition  of 
slavish  servility  would  Christians  he  degraded  by  such  a 
principle ;  to  what  abuse,  intolerable  to  Christian  men, 
would  such  a  principle  be  liable  !  The  pope  in  such  case 
might  order  that  no  Christian  should  do  anything  in  the 
whole  range  of  things  indifferent,  which  he  might  not 
approve ;  and  so  he  might  commission  his  satraps  to  cite 
any  man  whom  they  pleased  and  make  him  responsible  to 
their  tribunal ;  and  thus  might  they  torment  the  people 
after  their  own  good  pleasure,  and  practise  extortions  upon 
them,  as  they  have  done  by  their  absolutions,  reservations, 
and  dispensations.  And  it  may  be  believed  they  would  do 
it  more,  did  they  not  fear  that  the  people,  seeing  through 
their  trick,  would  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  them.  “  Far,” 
says  he,  “  already  God  gives  light  to  the  people,  that  they  may  not 
he  led  astray  from  the  icays  of  Christ.' '*  The  pain  which  Huss 
felt  in  contemplating  the  worldliness  of  the  church,  his 
earnest  longing  for  its  purification,  express  themselves  in 
these  words  of  a  prayer  to  Christ:  “  Almighty  Lord,  thou 
who  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  thou  knowest  how 
few,  in  these  times,  walk  in  thee,  how  few  follow  after 
thee,  as  the  head,  in  humility,  poveify,  chastity,  labour, 
and  patience!  Broad  and  open  lies  the  way  of  Satan,  and 
many  walk  therein.  Help  thy  little  flock,  that  they  may 
never  forsake  thee,  but  follow  on  through  the  narrow  path, 
even  unto  thyself.” f  To  this  worldly  spirit,  Huss,  too, 
with  others,  attributes  the  long,  wearisome  schism  of  the 
church  in  those  days.  “As  to  the  question,”  says  he, 
“whence  this  devilish  schism  has  arisen,  the  very  blind 
may  know,  that  it  sprung  out  of  the  worldly  dowry  of  the 


*  Jam  enim  Deus  populum  illuminat,  ne  seducatur  a  viis  Christi. 
De  Ecclesia,  Opp.  I.  fol.  245,  2. 

f  Omnipotens  Domine,  qui  cs  via,  veritas  et  vita,  tu  nosti,  quam  pauci 
in  te  ambulant  istis  temporibus,  pauci  te  caput  suum  in  humilitate, 
paupertate,  castitate,  laboriositate  et  patientia  imitantur.  Aperta  est 
via  Satanic,  multi  vadunt  per  earn,  adjuva  pusillum  gregem  tuum,  ut 
non  te  deserat,  sed  per  viam  angustue  finaliter  tc  sequatur.  Ibid.  fol. 
206. 
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church.”*  Conceiving  the  unity  of  the  church  in  the  more 
free  and  spiritual  manner  we  have  described,  Huss  was 
prepared  also  to  understand  more  clearly  the  multifarious 
ways  of  appropriating  Christianity,  determined  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  peculiarities  of  individual  character,  and  it  is  a  fine 
remark  which  he  makes  on  this  subject  when  he  says  :  “Some 
love  Christ  more  in  reference  to  his  divinity,  as  we  suppose 
to  bo  the  case  with  the  evangelist  J  ohn ;  others,  more  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  humanity,  as  is  thought  to  be  true  of  Philip ;  others, 
more  in  reference  to  his  body  which  is  the  church,  and  so  in 
many  other  relations.”  j  Here,  then,  we  find  characterised 
three  rpoirot  traiSeing,  three  different  bents  of  Christian  experi¬ 
ence  ; — the  predominant  tendency  to  the  godlike  in  Christ, 
the  predominant  bent  to  the  human,  and  to  his  revelation  in 
the  church.  Iluss,  in  a  conference  with  Paletz,  had  required 
a  proof  from  holy  Scripture  in  support  of  something  the 
latter  had  asserted.  Paletz  and  his  associates  seized  upon 
this  to  bring  home  against  him  the  charge,  that  he  recog¬ 
nised  merely  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  not  God,  nor  the 
apostles,  nor  holy  teachers,  nor  the  universal  church,  as 
judge  in  the  final  appeal.  To  this  accusation  Iluss  replies  : 

“  One  thing  Paletz  must  assuredly  know,  that  in  the  matter 
of  faith  we  agree  neither  with  him,  nor  with  any  of  his 
adherents,  except  so  far  as  they  can  sustain  themselves  on 
the  foundation  of  sacred  Scripture  or  on  reason.”  J  Huss, 
who  showed  his  Christian  freedom  in  this,  that  he  felt 
bound  to  follow  the  Divine  Word  and  reason  independent 
of  all  other  authority,  and  in  opposition  to  all  other,  and 
who  for  this  reason  was  accused  of  pride  bv  those  who 
stood  up  for  a  servile  obedience  to  church  authority,  was, 
however,  very  far  from  being  inclined  to  persist  obstinately 
in  holding  an  opinion  which  he  had  once  expressed.  He 
says  :  “  Often  have  I  allowed  myself  to  be  set  right  even  by  , 
one  of  my  own  scholars,-  when  I  saw  that  the  reasons  were 
good,  and  I  felt  bound  to  thank  him  for  the  correction.”  § 

In  this  work  we  find  laid  down  the  four  principles  of 
reform  which  constitute  the  soul  of  the  whole  movement 

*  DeEcclesia,Opp.I.fol.230,2.  f  Ibid.  fol.  212, 2.  f  Ibid.  fol.  227, 1. 

§  Sicut,  rnihi  frequentiiis  acciderat,  duru  mandavi  et  doctus  de  meliori 
etiam  gratantcr  informationem  suseipions  discipulo  obudivi.  Ibid.  fol.  i. 
247,  1. 
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that  proceeded  from  Huss  ;  the  germ  and  beginning  of  the 
four  articles  subsequently  held  fast  by  the  more  moderate 
portion  of  the  Hussite  party.  To  wit :  in  opposition  to  the 
charge  that  the  people  were  led  astray  by  his  party,  he 
says — 1.  It  was  their  endeavour  rather  to  make  the 
Christian  people  one  ;  to  bring  them  into  a  harmonious 
unity  by  the  law  of  Chiist ;  2.  That  antichristian  ordi¬ 
nances  should  not  delude  the  people,  which  could  not 
divide  them  from  Christ;  but  that  the  law  of  Christ  in  its 
purity  should  rule,  together  with  the  customs  of  the  people 
which  harmonised  with  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  3.  That  the 
clergy  should  live  pure,  according  to  the  law  of  Christ ; 
should  banish  pomp,  cupidity,  and  luxury ;  4.  That  the 
militant  church  should  consist  of  the  orders  instituted  by 
our  Lord,  namely,  the  priests  of  Christ,  who  faithfully 
fulfilled  his  law,  the  secular  nobles,  who  should  compel  the 
rest  to  observe  Christian  ordinances,  and  the  lower  class  of 
people,  who  should  serve  both  orders  according  to  the  law 
of  Christ.* 

We  would  join,  with  what  we  have  taken  from  the  book 
of  LIuss  on  the  church,  what  he  said  akin  to  this  in  the 
tract  already  mentioned  as  having  been  composed  about 
this  time  and  directed  against  Stanislaus  of  Znaim.  Had 
he  affirmed  that  a  bad  pope,  who  was  a  reprobate,  could  not 
be  head  of  the  church,  his  adversaries  who  were  glad  of  a 
chance  to  carry  spiritual  matters  over  into  politics,  hoping 
thus  to  make  the  doctrines  of  Huss  appear  the  more 
dangerous  to  secular  authority,  would  have  argued  from  it 
that  the  king  of  Bohemia  then,  if  he  were  a  preesritus,  could 
not  be  king.  And  so  Huss  would  have  been  held  up  to 
view  as  the  representative  of  a  radical  and  revolutionary 
party.  But  Huss  uniformly  declared  himself  opposed  to 
this  method  of  carrying  the  subject  over  into  a  wholly 
different  province.  Christ,  he  said,  was  the  head  in 
spiritual  things,  and  governed  the  church  in  a  far  more 
necessary  way  than  the  emperor  who  was  head  in  temporal 
things.  For  Christ,  who  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  must  necessarily  govern  the  militant  church  as  its 
head. |  Against  the  necessity  of  a  visible  head,  LIuss  cited 

*  De  Ecclesia,  Opp.  I.  fol.  231,  1. 

f  Kesp.  ad  Scr.  Staaislai,  Opp.  I.  fol.  277,  1. 
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tlie  papal  female  reign  of  tlie  tenth  century,  the  time  of  the 
vacancy  in  the  papal  chair.*  Christ  can  better  govern  his 
church,  says  he,  by  his  true  disciples  scattered  through  all 
the  world,  without  such  monsters  of  supreme  heads. f  The 
theological  faculty  had  called  the  pope  the  secure,  never- 
failing,  and  all-sufficient  refuge  for  his  church.  Against 
this  Huss  says:  No  created  being  can  hold  this  place 
This  language  can  be  applied  only  to  Christ.  He  alone  is 
the  secure,  unfailing,  and  all-sufficient  refuge  for  his  church, 
to  guide  and  enlighten  it.  And  he  appeals  to  the  words  of 
Christ,  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing  (John  xv.  5)4 
What  sound  views  he  entertained  of  the  progressive  advance 
of  the  church  as  a  necessarily  free  progression,  is  evidenced 
by  these  words  :  “It  injures  not  the  church,  but  benefits  it, 
that  Christ  is  no  longer  present  to  it  after  a  visible 
manner ;  since  he  himself  says  to  his  disciples  and  therefore 
to  all  their  successors  (John  xvi.  7),  It  is  good  for  you  that 
I  go  away,  for  if  I  went  not  away,  the  Comforter  would  not 
come  to  you ;  but  if  I  go,  I  will  send  him  unto  you.”  It 
is  evident  from  this,  as  the  truth  itself  testifies,  that  it  was 
a  salutary  thing  for  the  church  militant  that  Christ  should 
ascend  from  it  to  heaven,  that  so  his  longer  protracted 
bodily  and  visible  presence  on  earth  might  not  be  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  lier.§  Accordingly  he  concludes  that  the  church  is 
sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  invisible  guidance,  and 
should  need  no  visible  one  by  which  she  might  be  made  de¬ 
pendent.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  pope  who  walks  visibly 
among  men,  were  as  good  a  teacher  as  that  promised  Spirit 
of  truth,  for  which  one  need  not  to  run  to  Borne  or 
Jerusalem,  since  he  is  everywhere  present,  in  that  he  fills 
the  world.  Suppose,  also,  that  the  pope  were  as  secure, 
unfailing,  and  all-sufficient  a  refuge  for  all  the  sons  of  the 
church  as  that  Holy  Spirit,  it  would  follow  that  you 
supposed  a  fourth  person  in  the  divine  Trinity.  ||  Huss 

*  Resp.  ad  Scr.  Stanislai,  Opp.  I.  fol.  277,  1. 

f  Ibid.  fol.  277,  2.  %  Ibid.  §  Ibid.  fol.  269,  1. 

||  Ponat  ergo  doctor  papam  conversantem  in  humanis  ita  bomrai 
doctorem,  sicut  bonus  doctor  est  isto  promissus  spiritus  veritatis,  ad 
quem  non  est  necesse  Hierusalem  vel  Romam  currcre,  cum  sit  ubique 
prsosens,  replens  orbem  terrarum.  Ponat  etiam  doctor  papam  ita 
securum,  certum  et  indeticiens,  sed  omnino  sufficiens,  refugium 
omnibus  filiis  ecclesise,  sicut  est  iste  Spiritus  Sanctus,  et  dicam,  quod 
posuit  quartam  personam  in  divinis.  Ibid.  fol.  283,  1. 
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sees  clearly  how  the  mistaken  endeavour  to  secure  unity 
to  the  church  by  extemalisation,  by  making  it  dependent 
on  a  visible  head,  instead  of  operating  as  was  intended  to 
prevent  heresies  and  divisions,  provoked  the  contrary  and 
multiplied  them.  “For,”  says  he,  “  it  is  evident  that  the 
greatest  errors  and  the  greatest  divisions  have  arisen  by 
occasion  of  this  head  of  the  church,  and  that  they  have 
gone  on  multiplying  to  this  day.  For  before  such  a  head 
had  been  instituted  by  the  emperor,  the  church  was  con¬ 
stantly  adding  to  her  virtues ;  but  after  the  appointment 
of  such  a  head,  the  evils  have  continuallj' mounted  higher; 
and  there  will  be  no  end  to  all  this,  until  this  head,  with 
its  body,  be  brought  back  to  the  rale  of  the  apostles.”  It 
was  not  Saracens,  Greeks,  and  Jews  alone  that  took 
umbrage  at  this  ;  but  since  the  schism  between  the  popes, 
there  had  sprang  up  such  divisions  among  the  people,  that 
few  were  to  be  found  who  agreed  together  in  their  walk 
according  to  the  law  of  Christ.  All  true  unity  must  have 
its  foundation  in  Christ.*  When  the  opponents  of  IIuss, 
following  the  fashion  of  their  age,  resorted  to  a  very 
arbitrary  system  of  so-called  philosophy  and  false  analogies 
drawn  from  the  organism  of  the  body,  to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  such  an  organism  as  that  of  the  existing 
hierarchy,  confounding  together,  as  was  so  common  in  those 
times,  philosophy  and  theology  in  a  way  equally  injurious 
to  both,  Huss  might  justly  accuse  them  of  unwarrantably 
mixing  up  worldly  wisdom  with  revealed  truth,  and  substi¬ 
tuting  the  water  of  a  cistern  for  that  of  the  living  spring. | 
Of  the  only  necessary  and  truly  uninterrupted  agency,  in 
the  church,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Huss  says  :  “  This  Spirit, 
in  the  absence  of  a  visible  pope,  inspired  prophets  to 
predict  the  future  bridegroom  of  the  church,  strengthened 
the  apostles  to  spread  the  gospel  of  Christ  through  all  the 
world,  led  idolaters  to  the  worship  of  one  only  God,  and 
ceases  not,  even  until  now,  to  instruct  the  bride  and  all  her 
sons,  to  make  them  certain  of  all  things  and  guide  them  in 

*  Omnem  vero  concordiam  veram  et  sanctam  in  militante  ecclesia 
oportet  esse  in  Christo  domino  in  stabilitam.  Resp.  ad  Scr.  Stanislai, 
Opp.  I.  fol.  279,  1. 

t  Quis  non  conciperet  ratione  diseutiens,  quod  hoc  est  cisternam 
extraneam,  p radar  aquam  Christi  fodere,  philosopkiam  fallaciter  cum 
scriptura  sacra  commiscere  9  Ibid.  fol.  279,  2. 
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all  things  that  are  necessary  for  salvation.”*  To  show  that 
the  church  may  he  governed  best  by  organs  ordained  and 
guided  by  Christ,  he  says:  “As  the  apostles  and  the 
priests  of  Christ  ably  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  church  in 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  before  the  office  of  pope 
had  yet  been  introduced,  so  they  will  do  it  again  if  it 
should  happen,  as  it  is  quite  possible  it  may,  that  no  pope 
should  exist,  until  the  day  of  judgment ;  for  Christ  is  able 
to  govei;n  his  church,  after  the  best  manner,  by  his  faithful 
presbyters,  without  a  pope.”|  So  in  pointing  out  the  con¬ 
trast  between  pious  priests  and  the  cardinals,  he  says  : 
“  The  cardinals,  occupied  with  worldly  business,  cannot 
teach  and  guide,  by  sermons,  in  the  articles  of  faith  and  the 
precepts  of  the  Lord,  the  members  of  the  universal  church 
and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  poor  and  lowly 
priests  of  Christ,  who  have  put  away  out  of  their  hearts  all 
ambition,  and  all  ungodliness  of  the  world,  being  themselves 
guided  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  teach  and 
guide  the  sons  of  the  church,  quickened  by  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  give  them  certainty  in  the  articles  of  faith 
and  the  precepts  necessary  to  salvation.”^  He  shows  how 
the  church  has  all  that  it  needs  in  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  ought  to  require  nothing  else  ;  nothing  else  can 
be  a  substitute  for  that.  Stanislaus  of  Znaim  had  affirmed 
that  the  church  could  not  have  been  left  by  Christ  without 
a  visible  head,  for  it  would  be  leaving  her  in  a  condition  of 
too  great  embarrassment.  IJuss  replies  :  “  Far  be  it  from 
our  hearts  ever  to  utter  a  sentiment  so  heretical  as  this ; 
for  it  directly  contradicts  the  declarations  of  the  gospels. 
How  can  the  church  be  embarrassed,  when  she  has  the  brido- 
STOOin  with  her  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  when  she  has  a  sure 

<D  * 

*  Ille  ergo  spiritus,  nullo  papa  conversantc  in  humanis  visibiliter, 
proplietas  aspiravit,  ut  sponsum  futurum  ecclesire  prsecinerent,  apostolos 
confortavit,  nt  Christi  evangelium  per  mundum  vehcrent,  idolatras  ad 
cultum  revocavit,  et  nunc  non  deficit  ipsam  sponsam  et  omnea  ejus 
filios  informare,  certificare  ac  dirigcre  in  necessariis  ad  salutem.  Kesp. 
ad  Scr.  Stanis.  Opp.  I.  fol.  283,  1 . 

t  Sicut  apostoli  et  fideles  sacerdotes  Domini  strenue  in  necessariis  ad 
salutem  rcgularunt  ecclesiam,  antequam  pap®  officium  fuerat  intro- 
ductum,  sic  facerent,  deficiente  per  summo  possibile  papa,  usquo  ad 
diem  judicii ;  cum  ipse  Christus  potest  suarn  ecclesiam  optime  per  suos 
fideles  presbytcros  regcro  sine  papa.  Ibid.  fol.  283,  2.  X  Ibid. 
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consolation  and  an  infallible  promise,  the  promise  of 
Christ’s  own  word,  that  if  we  ask  the  Father  anything  in 
his  name,  he  will  give  it  us  ?  And,  Whatever  ye  ask  of 
the  Bridegroom,  he  will  do.  From  no  pope  can  she  obtain 
this.”*  Huss  says  of  himself :  “  Belying  on  Christ,  that 
Witness  whom  no  multitude  of  witnesses  can  draw  away 
from  the  truth,  whom  the  Boman  court  cannot  terrify, 
whom  no  gift  can  corrupt  and  no  power  overcome,  I  will 
confess  the  gospel  truth,  so  long  as  he  himself  gives  me 
grace  to  do  so.”f  In  the  time  of  those  earlier  proceedings 
for  the  restoration  of  concord,  Huss  expressed,  in  letters 
addressed  to  his  friends  in  Prague,  his  high  assurance  of 
faith,  his  firm  resolution  never  to  give  up  a  particle  of  the 
truth,  never  to  purchase  peace  and  quiet  by  any  denial  of 
the  truth.  We  find  him  already  with  a  mind  fully  made 
up  to  die  rather  than  to  swerve  from  strict  integrity  and  an 
honest  avowal  of  his  convictions.  So  he  writes  to  a  friend, 
Master  Christann  of  Prachatic,  rector  of  Prague  university  : 
“As  to  the  advice  of  the  faculty,  with  Christ’s  help,  I 
would  not  receive  it,  if  I  stood  before  a  stake,  which  was 
ready  prepared  for  my  execution ;  and  I  hope  that  death 
will  sooner  remove  me  or  the  twro  who  have  deserted  the 
truth  (Stephen  Paletz  and  Stanislaus  of  Znaim),  either  to 
heaven  or  to  hell,  than  I  shall  be  induced  to  adopt  their 
opinions.  For  I  knew  them  both  as  men  who,  in  earlier 
times,  truly  confessed  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ ;  but, 
overcome  by  fear,  they  have  turned  to  flattering  the  pope, 
and  to  lies.”  “  If,”  he  writes,  “  I  cannot  make  the  truth 
free  in  all,  I  will  at  least  not  be  an  enemy  to  the  truth,  and 
will  resist  to  the  death  all  agreement  with  falsehood.  Let 
the  world  flow  on  as  the  Lord  permits  it  to  flow  !  A  good 
death  is  better  than  a  bad  life.  One  ought  never  to  sin 
through  fear  of  death.  To  end  this  life,  by  God’s  grace,  is 
to  pass  out  of  misery.  The  more  knowledge  of  truth  one 
gains,  the  harder  he  has  to  work.  He  xvho  speaks  the 
truth,  breaks  his  own  neck.  He  who  fears  death,  loses  the 

*  Resp.  ad  Scr.  Stanis.  Opp.  I.  fol.  283,  2. 

f  Unde  de  isto  teste  confidens,  quem  nulla  multitudo  testium  potest 
a  veritate  llectere,  nec  Romana  curia  exterrere,  nec  aliquod  munus 
curvare,  nec  aliqua  potentia  vincere,  veritatem  evangelicam,  quamdiu 
ipse  donaverit,  confitebor.  Ibid.  fol.  287,  2. 
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joy  of  living.  Truth  triumphs  over  all :  he  triumphs  who 
dies  for  the  truth  ;  for  no  calamity  can  touch  him,  if  no  sin 
has  dominion  over  him  !  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  curse 
you,  says  the  Truth.  This  is  the  foundation  on  which  I 
build ;  this  is  the  food  for  my  spirit,  recruiting  it  with 
fresh  vigour  to  contend  against  all  adversaries  of  the  truth.” 
Alluding  to  the  deliberations  then  in  progress  about  the 
course  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  clear  the 
kingdom  from  the  reproach  of  heresy,  Huss  in  a  letter  to 
the  same  person  remarks :  “  As  to  the  disgrace  of  the  king 
and  the  realm,  of  what  harm  is  it,  if  the  king  is  good,  and 
some  at  least  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  realm  are  good  ? 
Christ  passed  through  the  greatest  reproach  together  with 
his  chosen,  to  whom  he  said  (Johnxvi.  2  ;  Matt.  x.  21,  22), 
Ye  shall  be  delivered  up  by  your  parents  and  kinsmen ;  which 
is  more  than  to  be  reproached  by  Stanislaus  or  Paletz.”* 
With  this  rector  of  Prague  university,  Iluss  kept  up  a  cor¬ 
respondence  from  Ivozi.  The  same  person  had  written  him 
a  letter  of  consolation,  placing  before  him  several  passages 
of  Scripture  which  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous, 
such  as  2  Tim.  iii.  12,  and  reasoning  from  them  that  he  should 
not  allow  himself  to  be  troubled  by  his  temporal  afflictions 
and  separation  from  his  friends,  but  rejoice  over  all.  “  Very 
thankfully,”  answers  Huss,  “do  I  accept  this  consolation, 
while  I  fasten  on  those  passages  of  Scripture,  and  rely  on 
this,  that  if  1  am  a  righteous  man,  nothing  can  trouble  me  or 
induce  me  to  swerve  from  the  truth.  And  if  I  live  and  will 
live  devoutly  in  Christ,  then  in  the  name  of  Christ  must  I 
suffer  persecutions  ;  for  if  it  became  Christ  to  suffer  and  so 
enter  into  his  glory,  it  surely  becomes  us,  poor  creatures,  to 
take  up  the  cross  and  so  follow  him  in  his  sufferings.  And  I 
assure  you  that  persecution  would  never  trouble  me,  if  my 
sins  and  the  corruption  of  Christian  people  did  not  trouble 
me.  For  what  harm  could  it  do  me  to  lose  the  riches  of  this 
world,  which  are  but  dross  ?  What  harm,  to  lose  the  favour 
of  the  world,  which  might  lead  me  astray  from  the  way  of 
Christ  ?  What  harm,  to  suffer  reproach,  which,  if  borne 
with  patience,  purifies  and  transfigures  the  children  of  God. 
so  that  they  shine  like  the  sun,  in  the  kingdom  of  their 

*  Extracts  from  these  as  yet  unpublished  letters  in  Palacky,  III,  1, 
pp.  297  and  298,  note. 


Father  ?  And  finally,  what  harm,  to  have  my  poor  life 
taken  from  me,  which  is  death ;  if  he  who  loses  this,  lays 
death  aside,  and  finds  the  true  life?  But  this  is  what 
they  cannot  comprehend,  who  are  blinded  by  pomp, 
honour,  and  avarice,  and  by  whom  some  have  been  se¬ 
duced  from  the  truth  through  fear,  where  nothing  was  to 
be  feared.”  “  As  to  my  body,”  says  he,  “  that  I  hope,  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  if  mercy  bestow  the  strength  on 
me,  to  offer  up,  since  I  desire  not  to  live  longer  in  this 
miserable  world,  if  I  cannot  stir  up  myself  and  others, 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  to  repentance.  This  I  wish 
for  you  also;  and  I  exhort  you,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
with  all  the  companions  of  your  board,  that  you  be  ready 
for  the  trial ;  for  the  prelude  of  Antichrist  must  begin 
first,  and  then  the  contest  will  go  on  in  right  good 
earnest.  And  the  goose  must  flap  her  wings  against  the 
wings  of  behemoth,  and  against  the  tail  which  always 
conceals  the  abominations  of  Antichrist.  The  Lord  will 
reduce  the  tail  and  his  prophets  to  nothing,  i.  e.  the  pope 
and  his  prophets,  the  masters,  teachers,  and  jurists,  who, 
under  the  hypocritical  name  of  holiness,  conceal  the 
abominations  of  the  beast.”  He  then  adverts  to  it,  that 
the  papacy  is  the  abomination  of  self- deification  in  the 
holy  place,  as  the  papacy  made  traffic  of  spiritual  things. 
“  Woe  then  is  me,”  he  writes,  “  if  I  do  not  preach  of  that 
abomination,  if  I  do  not  weep  over  it,  write  about  it.”  * 
It  was  a  great  grief  to  Huss  to  be  obliged  to  leave  the 
scene  of  the  conflict,  and  suspend  his  labours  for  his  be¬ 
loved  community  in  Bethlehem  Chapel.  He  had  a  severe 
struggle  with  himself,  his  most  earnest  wishes  calling  him 
back  to  his  flock,  while  on  the  other  hand  imperative 
reasons  bade  him  to  remain  concealed  awhile,  that  the 
best  interests  of  this  community  might  be  promoted.  He 
considered  it  of  prime  importance  here  to  make  the  words 
and  the  example  of  Christ  his  rule  of  action.  To  this  a 
great  deal  relates,  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his 
community  or  to  his  fellow-combatants  among  the  clergy, 
whose  opinion  he  consults  on  this  subject.!  In  a  letter  to 

*  Hus,  Opp.  I.  fol.  94,  1  et  2. 

f  Ep.  ad  Mag.  Martinum  et  Mag.  Nicol.  de  Miliczin,  Opp.  I.  fol. 
93,  2,  and  fol.  94,  1. 
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two  clergymen,  lie  writes:  “Having  an  earnest  desire  to 
preach  the  gospel,  I  am  troubled,  since  I  know  not  what  I 
ought  to  do.  I  have,  indeed,  pondered  in  my  soul  those 
words  of  our  Lord  (John  x.  11,  12),  A  good  shepherd 
giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.  But  he  that  is  an  hireling, 
and  not  the  shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  seeth 
the  wolf  coming,  and  leaveth  the  sheep  and  fleeth,  and  the 
wolf  catcheth  them  and  scattereth  the  sheep.”  And  then 
he  says  :  “  But  I  have  thought  also  of  the  words  of  our 
Lord  (Matt.  x.  23),  But  when  they  persecute  you  in  one 
city,  flee  ye  into  another.  Behold  the  precept  or  promise 
of  Christ :  I  know  not  which  of  these  two  opposite  things 
I  ought  to  do.”  He  then  cites  a  letter  of  Augustin, 
written  during  the  persecutions  of  the  Vandals,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Honoratus,  a  clergyman,  who  had  asked  his  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  the  course  of  duty.  “  Give  me,  then,  your 
opinion.  Could  you  rest  satisfied  with  the  advice  of  Au¬ 
gustin  ?  For  my  conscience  troubles  me.  I  know  not  but 
my  absence  may  give  scandal,  though  the  sheep  do  not 
want  for  needful  nourishment  from  the  divine  word.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  encounter  the  fear  lest  my  presence 
should,  through  that  execrable  device  of  an  interdict,  be 
laid  hold  of  as  a  pretext  for  depriving  them  of  their 
nourishment,  namely,  the  communion  and  other  things 
ministrant  to  salvation.  Therefore,  let  us  humbly  beg 
that  the  Almighty  God  would  teach  us  what  I,  a  poor 
creature,  ought  to  do  in  this  present  case,  so  as  not  to 
swerve  from  the  path  of  uprightness.”  Accordingly  he 
writes,  just  before  the  Christmas  festival  of  1413,  to  his 
Bethlehem  congregation:  “Dearly  beloved,  the  day  of 
our  Lord’s  nativity  draws  near ;  therefore  make  clean  the 
inner  house,  that  it  be  pure  from  all  sin.  So  far  as  you 
are  able,  hear  diligently  and  devoutly  the  word  of  God. 
Care  not  for  those  enemies  who  would  keep  you  from 
hearing  the  sermons  in  Bethlehem  Chapel.  Once  I  myself 
was  the  reason  why  they  endeavoured  to  draw  you  away 
from  that  house.  Now  they  have  no  such  reason.  But  if 
they  say  I  have  run  away  and  left  you ;  be  assured  that  I 
did  it  voluntarily,  to  fulfil  the  word  of  Christ  and  in 
imitation  of  his  example,  who  says,  Whosoever  shall  not 
receive  you,  nor  hear  your  words,  when  ye  depart  out  of 
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that  house  or  city,  shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet  (Matt.  x. 
14,  and  x.  23),”  and  he  adverts  to  the  fact  that  Christ 
often,  when  the  Jews  would  have  killed  him,  escaped 
from  their  hands  (John  x.  39 ;  xi.  51  IF.).  “  It  is  no 

wonder,  therefore,”  he  proceeds,  “that,  in  imitation  of 
his  example,  I  have  withdrawn  myself  for  the  present ; 
and  that  the  priests  seek  for  me  and  ask  where  I  am. 
Know  then  that  I,  led  by  this  exhortation  of  Christ  and  by 
his  example,  have  withdrawn  myself,  that  I  may  not  prove 
to  the  wicked  an  occasion  of  everlasting  damnation ;  and 
to  the  good,  cause  of  oppression  and  trouble :  and  then 
again,  that  the  godless  priests  may  not  wholly  prevent  the 
preaching  of  the  divine  word.  I  have  not  yielded,  there¬ 
fore,  with  any  intention  that  divine  truth  should  be 
denied,  through  me,  for  which  truth  I  hope,  with  God’s 
help,  to  die.  In  the  next  place,  you  know  that  it  became 
Christ,  as  he  himself  says,  to  suffer  until  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Father.  Of  this,  then,  be  well  assured, 
that  whatever  God  has  determined  to  do  with  me,  will  be 
done.  And  if  I  am  worthy  to  die  for  his  name,  he  will  call 
me  to  suffering.  But  if  it  be  his  pleasure  to  draw  me 
forth,  once  more,  to  the  preaching  of  his  word,  this  de¬ 
pends  upon  his  own  will.”  He  then  observes  that  “  it 
was  no  doubt  the  wish  of  many  priests  in  Prague  that  he 
should  return  thither  ;  for  the  interdict  would  then  supply 
them  with  an  excuse  for  their  indolence :  no  masses  would 
have  to  be  read,  no  hours  to  be  sung  ;  but  all  such  were 
enemies  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  because  their  vices 
were  exposed  thereby  to  the  light.  Nevertheless  you,” 
he  adds,  “  who  love  God’s  word  and  strive  to  become  one 
with  it,  would  be  glad  to  see  me  because  you  love  me  as 
your  neighbour.  I,  too,  vrould  be  glad  once  more  to  see 
you,  that  I  might  preach  to  you  God’s  word  ;  for  this 
must  ever  be  the  great  and  especial  concern  of  the 
ministers  of  the  church,  to  preach  to  the  people  the 
gospel  of  Christ  in  its  purity  and  with  fruit,  so  that  the 
people  may  know  God’s  will,  avoid  the  bad  and  be  led 
in  the  good"  way  of  a  just  and  virtuous  life.  Woe  therefore 
to  the  priests  who  neglect  God’s  word,  who  lead  lives 
of  indolent  repose  when  they  might  be  preaching  it.  And 
woe  to  those  who  hinder  the  preaching  and  the  hearing  of 
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the  divine  word.  But  blessed  are  they  who  hear  it  and 
treasure  it  up  in  their  hearts,  and  by  good  works  observe 
it.”*  On  the  festival  of  Christmas,  he  wrote  to  that 
community  :  “  Though  I  am  at  present  separated  from 
you  in  the  body,  because  perhaps  I  am  not  worthy  to 
preach  to  you  any  longer  the  word  of  God ;  yet  the  love 
with  which  I  infold  you,  impels  me  to  come,  in  the  way 
at  least  of  addressing  you  a  few  words.”  The  few  words 
were  to  this  effect :  that  what,  in  other  circumstances,  he 
would  have  said  to  them  from  the  pulpit,  was  briefly 
summed  up  in  this  letter;  that  they  should  lay  to  heart 
the  significance  of  the  festival ;  that  he  wished  them  tho 
heavenly  blessings  secured  to  the  faithful  by  the  event 
which  this  festival  commemorated. f  In  another  letter  to 
the  same  community,  he  applies  to  himself  the  words  of 
Paul  in  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians  (i.  23)  :  “  I  say  to 
you,  my  beloved,  though  I  am  not  in  prison,  yet  1  would 
gladly,  for  Christ’s  sake,  die  and  be  with  him ;  and  yet  I 
would  gladly  too,  for  your  good,  preach  to  you  God’s 
word  ;  but  1  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  and  know  not 
which  to  choose.  For  I  await  God’s  mercy,  and  I  fear 
again  lest  something  bad  be  done  among  you,  so  as  to 
expose  the  faithful  to  persecution  and  the  unbelieving  to 
eternal  death.”  He  says  of  his  enemies :  “  They  at  present 
rejoice,  and  wish  that  not  only  in  me  the  word  of  God  may 
perish,  but  also  that  Bethlehem  Church,  where  I  preached 
to  you  the  gospel  of  Christ,  may  be  closed.  But  without 
God’s  permission  they  will  accomplish  nothing ;  if,  how¬ 
ever,  he  permits  it,  it  will  be  done  on  account  of  the  sins 
of  unthankful  men ;  as  Bethlehem  where  he  was  born,  and 
Jerusalem  where  he  redeemed  us,  were  utterly  destroyed. 
Although  a  presentiment  of  the  death  which  might  befal 
him  in  contending  for  the  truth  had  long  been  on  his 
mind,  yet  he  had  at  the  same  time  a  prophetic  conscious¬ 
ness  that,  though  his  person  might  perish,  the  truth  would 
come  forth  triumphant  out  of  the  contest,  and  would  by 
other  instrumentalities  be  still  more  powerfully  attested. 
We  may  look  upon  such  utterances  of  Huss,  which  we 

*  Ep.  ad  Mag.  &e.  fol.  98,  2,  and  fol.  99,  1 . 

t  Ibid.  fol.  99,  1  and  2.  f  Ibid.  fol.  97.  1. 
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shall  occasionally  come  across,  as  a  prophecy  of  the  German 
Reformation,  though  Huss  was  really  thinking  of  that 
which  was  presently  to  take  place  on  the  theatre  of  his 
own  past  labours.  Thus  he  writes  a  letter  to  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  community,  at  the  time  when  various  attempts  were 
made  to  break  it  up :  “  They  have  directed  their  attacks 
against  many  churches  and  chapels,  that  the  word  of  God 
might  not  he  preached  in  them.  Yet  Christ  has  not  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  Already,  as  I 
hear,  they  are  seeking  the  destruction  of  Bethlehem  Chapel, 
and  in  other  chapels  they  forbid  the  preaching  of  God’s 
word.  Yet  I  trust  in  God  that  they  will  accomplish 
nothing.  At  first  they  prepared  snares,  citations,  and  ban 
for  the  “  goose,”  and  already  they  are  lying  in  wait  for 
some  of  you.  But  since  the  goose ,  a  tame  animal,  a  domestic 
animal  with  no  wings  to  soar  aloft,  has  brohen  through  their  snares, 
we  may  the  more  confidently  expect  that  other  birds  who,  by  the 
word  of  God  and  their  lives  do  soar  aloft,  will  turn  their  toils  and 
plottings  to  nought.  And  after  having  remarked  how,  by  the 
interdict,  they  were  seeking  to  suppress  the  worship  and 
word  of  God  in  Prague,  he  adds :  “But  the  mcrre  they  seek  to 
conceal  their  own  real  character,  the  more  openly  it  betrays  itself ; 
and  the  more  they  seek  to  spread  out  their  decrees  like  a  net,  the 
more  they  are  rent  in  pieces ;  and  in  seeking  to  have  the  peace 
of  the  world,  they  lose  that  and  spiritual  peace  at  the  same 
time  ;  in  seeking  to  injure  others  they  injure  themselves 
most.  It  happened  to  them  as  to  the  priests  of  the  Jews ; 
they  lost  that  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  secure, 
and  fell  into  the  evil  they  were  aiming  to  avoid,  in  fancy¬ 
ing  that  they  could  overcome  and  suppress  the  truth,  which 
always  conquers ;  since  this  is  its  habit  and  nature,  that  the  more 
it  is  obscured  the  more  it  shines  out,  and  the  more  it  is  beat  down 
the  higher  it  rises.  Priests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees,  Herod,  Pilate, 
and  the  other  dwellers  in  Jerusalem,  condemned  truth,  and  gave  it 
oner  to  death  and  the  grave ;  but  it  arose  again,  all -conquering,  and 
substituted  in  place  of  itself  twelve  other  heralds.  And  this  same 
Truth  has  sent  to  Prague  instead  of  one  feeble  goose,  many 
falcons  and  eagles,  which  excel  in  sharpness  of  vision  all 
other  birds.  These,  by  the  grace  of  God,  soar  upward, 
high  upward,  and  swoop  away  other  birds  to  Jesus  Christ, 
who  will  strengthen  them,  and  confirm  all  his  faithful 
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ones.  For  he  declares  I  am  with  yon  always,  unto  the  end 
of  the  world.  If  He  then  be  with  us,  the  true  God  and 
mightiest,  best  defender,  who,  in  his  malice,  shall  be 
against  us  ?  What  fear  or  what  death  shall  separate  us 
from  Him  ?  What  do  we  lose  when,  for  his  sake,  we  lose 
earthly  goods,  friends,  honours,  and  this  wretched  life? 
Surely  we  shall  then  first  be  delivered  from  this  wretched¬ 
ness,  and  obtain  a  hundredfold  greater  possessions,  dearer 
friends,  and  a  more  perfect  joy.  Death  shall  not  deprive 
us  of  these  things.  For  he  who  dies  for  Christ  conquers, 
and  will  be  delivered  from  all  sorrows  and  attain  to  that 
eternal  joy  to  which  may  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  bring 
us  all !  This  letter,”  he  concludes,  “  dearest  brethren  and 
beloved  sisters,  I  have  written  to  the  end  that  you  might 
stand  fast  in  the  truth  you  have  known,  fear  no  citations, 
and  attend  not  a  whit  less  than  you  ever  did,  on  account  of 
their  cruel  threats,  to  the  preaching  of  God’s  word.  For 
God  is  faithful,  who  will  establish  you  and  preserve  you 
from  evil.”  Then  follows  a  postscript  of  requests,  hinting 
at  the  labours  to  which  Huss  was  then  devoting  himself  in 
his  retirement.  “  Pray  for  those  who  preach  God’s  truth 
with  grace,  and  pray  also  for  me,  that  I  may  more  richly 
write  and  preach  against  Antichrist,  and  that  God  may 
lead  me  in  the  battle,  when  I  am  driven  to  the  greatest 
strait,  that  so  I  may  be  able  to  maintain  his  own  truth.  F or 
know,  that  I  shrink  not  from  giving  up  this  poor  body  for 
God’s  truth,  when  I  feel  assured  there  is  no  want  of  the 
preaching  of  God’s  word,  but  that  daily  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  is  more  widely  spread.  But  I  desire  to  live  for 
their  sakes  to  whom  violence  is  done,  and  who  need  the 
preaching  of  God’s  word,  that  in  this  way  the  malice  of 
Antichrist  may  be  discovered  as  a  warning  to  the  pious. 
I  preach  therefore  in  other  places,  ministering  to  whoever 
may  be  found  there  ;  since  I  know  that  Gocl’s  will  is  ful¬ 
filled  in  me,  whether  it  be  by  a  death  hung  over  me  by 
Antichrist,  or  whether  I  die  in  sickness.  And  if  I  come 
to  Prague,  I  am  certain  that  my  enemies  will  lie  in  wait 
for  me  and  persecute  you,  they  who  do  not  serve  God  them¬ 
selves  and  hinder  others  from  serving  him.  But  let  us  pray 
God  for  them,  if  peradventure  there  may  be  some  elect 
ones  among  them,  that  they  may  be  turned  to  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  truth.”*  Respecting  the  attempts  to  shut  up 
or  destroy  Bethlehem  Chapel,  he  says  :  “  They  would  sup¬ 
press  God’s  holy  word,  tear  down  a  chapel  erected  for  its 
service,  and  hinder  the  people  in  their  salvation.”  He 
calls  upon  them  to  ponder  well  the  disgrace  which  would 
be  brought  upon  their  country,  their  nation,  their  race ; 
the  calumny  and  shame  which  would  fall  upon  themselves 
without  any  fault  of  their  own.  Antichrist  and  the 
devil  could  do  them  no  harm,  if  they  remained  faithtul  to 
divine  truth.  They  had  now,  for  some  years,  been  lying 
in  wait  for  himself,  and  had  not  (as  he  hoped  in  God)  hurt 
a  hair  of  his  head,  but  only  occasioned  him  greater  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  hilarity.  Great  pains  would  be  taken  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  abjure  the  errors  imputed  to  them.  Huss 
warns  them  that,  by  so  doing,  they  would  either  deny  the 
truth,  or  wrongly  accuse  themselves  of  errors  which  they 
were  far  from  cherishing.  He  exhorts  them  to  trust  in 
Christ  the  Almighty. f  He  reminds  the  Bethlehem  congre¬ 
gation  of  his  many  years  of  labour  among  them  and  of  its 
fruits,  and  says  :  “  For  the  sake  of  this,  as  God  is  my  wit¬ 
ness,  I  have  laboured  more  than  twelve  years  in  preaching 
among  you  the  divine  word  ;  and  in  this  my  greatest  con¬ 
solation  was  to  observe  your  earnest  diligence  in  hearing 
God’s  word  and  to  witness  the  time  and  sincere  repent¬ 
ance  of  many.”  He  warns  them  against  the  fickleness  of 
those  who  once  fought  by  him  and  then  went  over  to  the 
other  side.  “  Have  no  regard  for  those  persons  walking  a 
crooked  path,  who  have  turned  about  and  are  now  the 
most  violent  enemies  of  God ,  and  our  enemies.”  He  re¬ 
minds  them  that,  even  among  the  disciples  of  <  'hrist,  were 
those  who  once  walked  with  him  and  then  fell  away  from 
him.  Exhorting  them  not  to  follow  such  examples,  but 
faithfully  to  persevere  in  the  confession  of  the  truth  and  in 
attachment  to  those  whom  the  Lord  had  sent  to  preach  it 
to  them,  he  requests  them  to  pray  for  himself,  that  God 
would  give  him  good  success  in  preaching  his  word.  “  In 
all  the  places,”  says  he,  “  where  a  need  exists,  in  cities,  in 
villages,  in  castles,  in  the  fields,  in  forests,  wherever  I  can 

*  Ep.  ad  Mag.  &c.  fol.  96,  2,  and  fol.  97,  1. 

t  See  Ferd.  B.  Milowec,  Letters  of  John  Huss,  written  at  Constance, 
1414-1415,  published  in  the  original  Bohemian.  Loips.  1849.  Let.  4. 
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be  of  any  use,  pray  for  me,  that  the  word  of  God  may  not 
be  kept  back  in  me.”  *  Sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Huss, 
we  perceive,  had  spread  into  other  cities  of  Bohemia. 
Thus  we  find  a  letter  of  his  to  a  foreign  community,  exhort¬ 
ing  them  to  concord  and  warning  them  against  internal 
dissensions,  f  To  a  parish  priest  in  Prachatic,  one  who 
had  been  concerned  in  passing  the  sentence  of  condemna¬ 
tion  against  the  forty-five  propositions  of  Wickliff  and  in 
burning  his  writings,  and  who  persisted  in  clamouring 
against  Huss  himself  as  a  heretic,  he  wrote  a  letter  chal¬ 
lenging  the  man  to  convict  him  of  a  single  heresy,  but  up¬ 
braiding  him  with  the  fact  that,  with  all  his  pretended 
zeal  for  orthodoxy,  he  had  constantly  neglected  the  duties 
of  the  pastoral  office,  for  which  he  had  been  thirty  years 
responsible.  “You  might  yourself  call  to  mind  how,  for 
about  thirty  years,  you  have  sheared  the  sheep  in  Pra¬ 
chatic.  And  where  is  yoijr  residence,  your  work  ;  where 
the  pasturage  of  your  sheep  ?”  He  reminds  him  of  what 
Christ,  to  whom  he  must  render  an  account  of  his  doings, 
says  against  unfaithful  shepherds  (John  x.),  and  adds : 
“  This  you  should  have  thought  of  before  you  denounced 
your  neighbour  as  a  heretic.”  ± 

From  expressions  which  drop  from  him  in  several  of 
these  letters,  it  is  evident  that  his  separation  from  his  be¬ 
loved  flock  bore  heavily  upon  his  spirits.  There  may  be 
some  ground,  therefore,  for  the  report  that  PIuss  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  1413,  went  privately  several  times  to  Prague, 
and  resided  there  ;  leaving  the  city,  as  soon  as  his  presence 
became  known,  and  began  to  make  a  stir.”§  Some  time 
afterwards,  to  be  nearer  to  his  church,  he  changed  his 
residence,  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  friend,  belonging 
to  the  knightly  order,  Henry  of  Lazan,  who  offered  him,  as 
a  place  of  refuge,  his  castle,  the  stronghold  of  Cracowec. 
From  this  spot,  too,  he  laboured  for  the  spread  of  evangelical 
truth,  visiting  those  places  where  large  multitudes  were 
wont  to  gather,  and  preaching  before  them.  From  all 
quarters,  it  is  said,  the  people  flocked  together  in  crowds  to 
hear  him. 


*  Opp.  I.  fol.  99,  2,  and  100,  1. 
X  Ibid.  fol.  93,  2. 


t  Ibid.  fol.  100,  2. 

§  Palacky,  III.  1,  p.  304. 
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Meanwhile,  the  time  drew  near  for  the  assembling  of  the 
general  council  at  Constance.  To  the  objects  of  this  council, 
the  reformation  of  the  church  in  its  head  and  members,  the 
restoration  of  concord,  tranquillity,  and  peace  in  the  church, 
necessarily  belonged  the  adjustment  of  the  controversies 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  which  threatened  to  spread  wider 
every  day,  and  which  had  already  attracted  universal  at¬ 
tention.  Chancellor  Gerson  had  at  an  earlier  period  al¬ 
ready  apprised  archbishop  Conrad  of  Vechta  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  church  of  a  revolution  growing  out  of 
the  commotions  in  Bohemia,  and  exhorted  him  to  apply 
strenuous  measures  for  the  suppression  of  heresies.  Nor 
could  it  fail  to  happen  that  the  emperor  Sigismund  would 
be  urged  to  bring  this  matter  also  within  the  circle  of 
business  to  be  transacted  at  the  council.  He  invited  his 
brother,  king  Wenceslaus,  to  send  Huss  to  Constance,  and 
promised  to  furnish  the  latter  with  a  safe-conduct.  He 
caused  Huss  to  be  informed  by  Lefl,  of  Lazan,  one  of  the 
two  knights  employed  to  negotiate  this  affair  between  him 
and  the  emperor,  that  he  would  make  sufficient  provision 
for  his  being  heard  before  the  council,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  council,  he  would  send 
him  back  unharmed  to  Bohemia.*  Huss  needed  no  such 
invitation  either  from  the  emperor  or  the  king.  An  op¬ 
portunity  to  defend  himself  from  the  charge  of  heresy,  to 
give  an  account  of  his  faith  in  presence  of  the  representa- 

*  Ep.  34,  Opp.  I.  fol.  69,  1 .  The  instrument  relating  to  this  matter 
drawn  up  by  the  emperor,  whereby  Huss  is  taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  speaks  expressly  not  only  of  the  journey 
of  Huss  to  Constance,  but  also  of  his  return  home  :  IJt  ei  transire,  stare, 
morari,  redire  libere  permittatis.  Opp.  I.  fol.  1,  2.  We  notice  this  on 
account  of  the  sophistical  interpretations  of  that  document  in  modern 
times,  as  though  it  were  merely  a  passport  given  to  Huss  for  his  journey 
to  Constance,  and  as  though  the  emperor,  therefore,  had  not  bound 
himself  by  his  word  to  secure  safety  to  Huss  in  Constance  itself.  To 
be  sure,  there  is  no  express  mention  of  this,  nor  ought  there  to  be  any, 
if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  document,  which  is  addressed  not  to 
the  council  but  to  the  lords  and  magistrates  in  the  districts  through 
which  Huss  would  be  obliged  to  travel :  but  as  Huss  was  taken  uncon¬ 
ditionally  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  as  it 
speaks  not  barely  of  his  journey  to  Constance  but  also  of  his  return 
home,  it  is  implied  that  he  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  return  home 
unharmed  from  Constance. 
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tives  of  all  Western  Christendom,  and  to  testify  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  was  what  he  most  earnestly 
desired.  But,  before  he  set  out.  on  his  journey  to  Constance, 
he  appeared  once  more,  in  the  August  of  1414,  in  Prague. 
Here,  by  a  public  notice  posted  on  all  the  church  doors,  he 
invited  any  man  who  pleased,  under  the  condition  that  if 
he  could  not  make  good  his  case  he  would  agree  to  suffer 
the  same  punishment  which  IIuss  would  be  liable  to  if  con¬ 
victed,  to  convict  him  before  the  archbishop,  or  a  synod  to 
be  convoked  by  him,  of  any  heresy.  Huss  could  not  get 
permission,  it  is  true,  either  for  himself  or  for  his  advocate 
Jesenic,  to  appear  before  the  synod.  He  was  put  aside 
with  the  declaration,  that  they  were  too  busily  occupied 
with  other  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  able  to  attend  to 
his  matter.  He  got  a  certificate  drawn  up  to  that  effect. 
He  had  an  interview,  moreover,  with  the  archbishop,* 
after  which  the  latter  made  out  for  him  a  declaration,  stating 
that  he  found  him  guilty  of  no  heresy  ;  that  he  had  nothing 
to  lay  against  him,  save  this  only  that  he  had  remained  so 
long  under  the  tan,  and  nothing  to  advise,  save  only  that 
he  should  get  it  removed  as  soon  as  possible. |  He  also 
submitted  to  a  special  examination  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  undertook  to  demonstrate  their  futility,  j 
He  procured  an  investigation  of  his  creed  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  pope’s  inquisitor,  the  bishop  of  Nazareth,  and  he 
too  drew  up  a  testimonial,  certifying  that  he  found  nothing 
heretical  in  him.  But  though  many  false  accusations  had 
been  brought  against  Huss,  and  his  expressions  often  per¬ 
verted  by  his  enemies,  yet  it  is  evident  from  the  expositions 
we  have  already  given,  that  outwardly  devoted  as  Huss  at 
that  time  really  was  to  the  dominant  church  system,  the 
principles  expressed  by  him  did,  in  fact,  contain  within 
them  germs  of  doctrine  which  would  lead  to  an  overthrow 
of  that  system.  But  it  depended  entirely  upon  the  fact, 

*  There  was  probably  no  personal  interview.  The  statement  is 
simply  (fol.  3,  2) :  Supplex  petebat  a  dominis  baronibus,  ut  suo  nomine 
agerent  cum  domino  archiepiscopo.  Neither  does  Palacky  know  of  any 
such  interview.  f  Opp.  I.  fol.  3,  2. 

+  The  report  of  this  trial  from  a  copy  made  by  Peter  of  Mladenowic, 
secretrary  to  that  zealous  friend  of  Huss,  the  Knight  John  of  Clilum,  is 
printed  in  the  Stud.  u.  Kritik.  1837,  1,  Heft. 
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how  far,  how  sharply  and  profoundly,  the  individual  who 
conducted  his  examination  was  capable  of  seeing,  whether 
or  not  that  individual  would  be  able  to  detect  in  the  obedi¬ 
ence,  which  appeared  so  obvious  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
germ  of  resistance  which  lav  concealed  at  bottom.  And 
we  certainly  should  not  omit  to  notice,  that  the  advocates 
of  the  church  party  in  Prague  at  that  time  might  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  some  measure,  by  a  regard  to  the  party  opposed 
to  them,  to  act  otherwise  than  they  would  have  done  in 
different  circumstances.*  Iduss  before  his  departure  wrote 
to  the  emperor  Sigismund,  thanking  him  for  the  trouble  he 
took  on  his  account.  He  says  :  “  I  will  humbly  trust  my 
life  on  it,  and  under  the  safe-conduct  of  your  protection 
shall,  with  the  permission  of  the  Highest,  appear  at  the 
next  council  at  Constance.”  He  begs  the  emperor  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  it ;  that,  coming  in  peace  to  Constance,  he  might 
there  have  an  opportunity  publicly  to  confess  his  faith. 
“For,  as  I  have  taught  nothing  in  secret,  so  I  wish  to  be 
heard,  to  be  examined,  to  preach,  and,  under  help  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  to  answer  all  who  are  disposed  to  accuse  me, 
not  in  secret  but  publicly.  And  I  hope  1  shall  not  be 
afraid  to  confess  the  Lord  Christ,  and,  if  it  must  be,  to  die 
for  his  law,  which  is  the  most  true.”  The  emperor,  as  we 
find  from  this  letter,  had  promised  Huss  that  his  cause 
should  be  conducted  to  a  happy  issue, j  whence,  it  is  evident, 
how  far  the  emperor  was  from  wishing  or  anticipating  any 
such  result  as  that  which  actually  came  about.  Huss 
thanked  the  emperor  for  his  kind  intentions,  and  in  allusion 
to  his  promise,  said,  “  Which,  too,  your  Majesty  will  perform 
to  the  honour  of  the  King  of  kings.”  It  is  evident  from 
many  things  which  he  says,  in  his  farewell  letter,  that  Huss 
set  out  on  his  journey  to  Constance  with  a  feeling  of  perfect 
confidence  in  the  emperor’s  word,  and  the  promised  letter 
of  safe-conduct,  though  that  paper  had  not  yet  been  put 
into  his  hands.  Several  of  his  friends  cautioned  him  against 
trusting  too  much  in  the  emperor’s  word — he  could  deliver 

*  As  Paletz  expresses  himself :  No  one  ventured  to  call  the  followers 
of  Huss  by  their  proper  name,  quia  rerum  et  corporum  periculum  im- 
mineret.  Opp.  I.  fol.  255,  2. 

t  Volens  ad  finem  laudahilem  deducere.  See  this  letter  in  Palacky, 
III.  1,  pp.  312  and  313,  note. 
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him  over  to  his  enemies.*  Afterwards,  in  the  midst  of  his 
trials  at  Constance,  the  words  of  one  of  his  congregation, 

.  Andrew,  a  Polish  tailor,  recurred  to  his  thoughts,  who,  in 
:  taking  leave,  said  to  him  :  “  God  he  with  thee  ;  for  hardly, 

:  think  I,  wilt  thou  get  hack  again  unharmed,  dearest  Master 
John,  and  most  stedfast  in  the  truth!  Not  the  king  of 
Hungary  hut  the  King  of  Heaven  reward  thee  with  all  good 
for  the  good  and  true  instruction  that  I  have  received  from 
i  thee.  ■(■  It  was  the  consciousness  of  following  a  divine  call 
i  which  animated  Huss  in  directing  his  steps  to  Constance, 
i  though  the  presentiment  of  death  was  not  absent  from  his 
mind.  He  was  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  let  his  cause 
i  issue  as  it  might,  the  glory  and  triumph  of  divine  truth, 

I  the  weal  of  the  souls  for  whom  he  had  laboured,  being  his 
>  sole  wish.  So  he  expresses  himself  in  his  last  letter,  taking 
i  leave  of  his  congregation,  written  the  day  before  his  depar- 
1  ture,  October  10th,  1414.  “\ou  know,”  he  begins,  “  my 
1  brethren,  that  I  have  now  long  instructed  you  in  good  faith, 

)  setting  before  you  God’s  word,  not  things  remote  from  the 
j  faith  in  Christ,  not  false  doctrines.  For  I  have  always 
|  sought  and  will  ever  seek,  so  long  as  I  live,  your  welfare.” 
I  He  then  says  that  he  had  intended,  before  leaving,  to  preach 
i  before  them,  and  defend  himself  from  the  false  accusations 
j  against  his  faith,  but  had  been  prevented  by  want  of  time 
i  and  reserved  it  for  a  future  opportunity.  He  tells  them, 
that  he  is  going  into  the  midst  of  his  worst  enemies. 
“  There  will  be  more  against  me,”  he  says,  “  in  the  council 
of  my  enemies,  than  there  were  against  our  Saviour :  first, 
of  the  number  of  bishops  and  masters  :  next,  of  the  princes 
of  this  world  and  I  hansees.  Put  I  hope  in  God,  my  Al¬ 
mighty  Saviour,  that,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  promise  and 
in  answer  to  your  fervent  prayers,  he  will  bestow  on  me 
!  wisdom,  and  a  skilful  tongue,  so  as  to  be  able  to  stand  up 
against  them.  He  will,  too,  bestow  on  me  a  spirit  to  despise 
]  persecutions,  imprisonment,  and  death  ;  for  we  see  that 
Christ  himself  suffered  for  the  sake  of  his  chosen,  giving  us 

*  Huss  himself  called  to  mind,  when  his  death  was  near  at  hand,  what 
his  friends  in  Bohemia  had  said  to  him  on  this  subject :  Quod  cavere 
deberem  a  suo  conducto,  et :  Ipse  te  dabit  inimicis,  and  the  words  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  by  a  certain  knight :  He  might  be  sure  that  ho  would 
:  be  condemned.  Ho  supposes  this  person  must  have  known  the  pur- 
i  pose  of  the  emperor.  Ep.  34,  Opp.  I.  fol.  6S,  2.  f  Ibid.  Ep.  33. 


an  example,  that  we  should  suffer  all  things  for  Him  and 
for  our  salvation.  He  certainly  cannot  perish,  who  believes 
on  him  and  perseveres  in  his  truth.”  “  If  my  death,”  says 
he,  “  can  glorify  his  name,  then  may  he  hasten  it,  and  give 
me  grace  to  endure  with  good  courage  whatever  evil  may 
befal  me.  But,  if  it  is  better  for  me  that  I  should  return 
to  you,  then  let  us  beseech  God  for  this,  that  I  may  come 
back  to  you  from  the  council  without  wrong;  that  is,  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  his  truth,  so  that  we  may  from  thenceforth 
be  able  to  come  to  a  purer  knowledge  of  it,  to  destroy  the 
doctrines  of  Antichrist,  and  leave  behind  us  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  for  our  brethren.”  “  Perhaps,”  says  he,  “you  will 
never  see  me  again  in  Prague  ;  but,  if  God  should,  in  his 
mercy,  bring  me  back  to  you  again,  I  will  with  a  more 
cheerful  courage  go  on  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  ;  but  espe¬ 
cially  when  we  shall  meet  together  in  eternal  glory.  God  is 
merciful  and  just,  and  gives  peace  to  his  own  here,  and 
beyond  death.  May  He  watch  over  you,  who  has  cleansed 
us,  his  sheep,  through  his  own  holy  and  precious  blood, 
which  blood  is  the  everlasting  pledge  of  our  salvation  !  And 
may  He  grant  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  fulfil  his  will, 
and  having  fulfilled  it,  attain  to  peace  and  eternal  glory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  who  abide  in  his 
truth  !”*  He  sent  back  also  a  letter  to  his  disciple,  Martin, 
a  young  man  who  had  been  trained  up  from  childhood  under 
his  care,  superscribed  with  the  injunction  that  he  was  not 
to  open  it  till  he  received  certain  intelligence  of  his  death. 
It  contained  touching  exhortations  to  purity  of  morals, 
warned  him  against  extravagance  in  dress,  a  foible  which 
still  clung  to  the  young  candidate,  and  enjoined  it  upon  him 
never  to  seek  a  parish  for  any  earthly  advantage,  but  only 
from  a  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  souls. f  He  cautions 
him  against  imitating  what  was  faulty  in  his  own  example, 
mentioning,  among  other  things,  his  passionate  fondness, 
before  he  entered  the  priesthood,  for  the  game  of  chess,  in 
pursuing  which  amusement  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
grow  excited  even  to  anger  against  others.  Such  was  the 
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delicate  sensibility  of  his  conscience.*  He  departed  from 
Prague  on  the  llt.h  of  October,  1414,  in  company  with  four 
others — the  two  knights  who  had  it  in  charge  to  protect 
him  from  all  injury,  Wenzel,  of  13uba,  and  John,  of  Chlum, 
that  zealous,  noble  friend  of  Huss,  whom  we  shall  often 
have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter ;  Chlum’s  secretary, 
the  Bachelor  Peter  of  Mladenowic,  who  also  was  sincerely 
attached  to  Huss,  and  his  friend  the  delegate  from  Prague 
university,  Priest  John  Cardinalis,  of  Reinstein. 

Though  it  was  more  particularly  with  the  party  of  the 
German  theologians  that  Huss  had  thus  far  had  to  contend, 
yet  the  reception  he  met  with  in  his  journey  through  Ger¬ 
many  was  by  no  means  such  as  he  might  have  been  led  to 
expect  in  a  country  where  the  report  of  his  heresies  had 
been  so  industriously  circulated  by  his  enemies.  A  great 
longing  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  had  already  spread 
wide  among  the  German  people  ;  and  this  perhaps  inclined 
many  to  look  favourably  on  a  man  who  had  distinguished 
himself,  as  they  may  have  heard  in  various  ways,  by  his 
zeal  against  the  corruption  of  the  spiritual  orders,  and  for 
the  purification  of  the  church.  Their  personal  intercourse 
with  PIuss,  the  impression  conveyed  by  his  looks  and  his 
discourse,  would  tend  to  strengthen  this  inclination  to 
regard  him  with  favour.  He  nowhere  avoided  notice  :  in 
every  town  he  showed  himself  openly  in  his  carriage, 
travelling  in  the  dress  of  a  priest. |  In  all  the  places  through 
which  he  passed,  he  posted  up  public  notices  in  Bohemian, 
Latin,  ancl  German,  offering  to  give  any  one  who  wished 
to  speak  with  him,  on  the  matter  of  his  faith,  an  account  of 
his  religious  convictions,  and  to  prove  that  he  was  very  far 
from  cherishing  anything  like  heresy.  In  the  little  town 
of  Pemau,  the  parish  priest  with  his  vicars  waited  upon 
him  in  person  at  his  quarters,  drank  to  his  health  from  a 
large  tankard  of  wine,  conversed  with  him  on  matters  of 
Christian  faith,  avowed  that  he  fully  agreed  with  him,  and 
declared  that  he  had  always  been  his  friend.^  In  N  urem- 

*  Scis,  quia  (proli  dolor)  ante  sacerdotum  raeum  libenter  et  ssepe 
sehacos  lusi,  terapus  neglexi  et  ssepe  alios  et  me  ad  iracundiam  per 
ilium  ludum  infeliciter  provocavi. 

t  Mikowec,  2,  Letter  of  the  16th  of  Nov.,  1414. 

t  Opp.  I.  fol.  57,  2  ;  Ep.  3. 
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burg,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Friends  of  God,  merchants, 
who  arrived  earlier  than  himself,  had  already  spread  the 
news  that  he  was  on  his  way  and  might  soon  be  expected, 
and  large  bodies  of  the  people  came  out  to  meet  him.  Before 
dinner  he  received  a  letter  from  a  parish  priest  of  the  church 
of  St.  Sebaldus,  requesting  an  interview  with  him,  to  which 
he  cheerfully  consented.  During  dinner  a  note  was  handed 
to  him  by  one  of  his  attendants,  Wenzel,  of  Duba,  purport¬ 
ing  that,  in  consequence  of  the  notice  he  had  posted  up, 
many  citizens  and  masters  wished  to  speak  with  him.  This, 
too,  was  welcome  tidings.  He  left  his  table  for  the  purpose 
of  conversing  with  them.  The  masters  were  for  having  a 
private  interview,  because  they  had  scruples  about  the 
propriety  of  speaking  on  such  matters  before  laymen.  But 
Huss  would  listen  to  no  such  proposal  of  discussing  matters 
of  faith  privately,  declaring  that  he  had  always  testified  of 
gospel  truth  openly,  and  meant  to  do  so  still.  In  presence 
of  the  burgomaster  and  many  citizens,  he  conversed  about 
his  doctrine  till  nightfall,  and  his  hearers  professed  to  be 
satisfied  with  him.  If  Huss  sought  to  approve  himself  as 
a  genuine  witness  of  gospel  truth,  before  all  the  world,  we 
surely  ought  not  to  look  upon  this  as  an  ambitious  effort 
on  his  part  to  court  the  approbation  of  the  many  ;  unless 
we  are  disposed  to  raise  the  same  objection  against  eveiy 
zealous  preacher  of  evangelical  truth  ;  which,  to  be  sure,  is 
often  done.  While  Huss  was  disputing  with  certain  per¬ 
sons  in  the  little  Suabian  town  of  Bibrach,  the  noble  Knight 
John,  of  Chlurn,  took  so  lively  an  interest  in  this  disputa¬ 
tion,  and  spoke  with .  so  much  warmth  in  favour  of  the 
doctrines  of  Huss,  that  he  was  taken  for  a  doctor  of  theology ; 
hence  Huss  was  wont  afterwards,  in  his  letters,  playfully  to 
call  him  the  Doctor  of  Bibrach.*  Well  aware  ol  the  great 
ignorance  of  the  people  in  the  things  of  religion,  Huss  was 
accustomed  wherever  he  lodged  to  leave  for  his  hosts  on 
departing  a  copy  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  even  to 
write  them  in  the  meal,  as  he  had  written  them  on  the  walls 
of  Bethlehem  Chapel. 

He  reached  Constance  on  the  3rd  of  November,  some 
days  after  the  arrival  of  pope  John,  whom  he  met  on  the  way. 

*  Opp.  I.  fol.  71,  1 ;  Ep.  45  in  the  marginal  note. 
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During  the  first  four  weeks  which  Huss  spent  at  Con¬ 
stance  nothing  was  proposed  or  said  with  regard  to  his 
affair.  He  would  have  found  no  friends,  he  writes,  in 
Constance,  if  his  adversaries  from  Bohemia  had  not  taken 
pains  to  make  him  hated.*  Meantime  his  most  violent 
enemies,  the  already-mentioned  Michael  de  Causis,  Paletz 
and  the  prime  author  of  all  the  last  commotions  in  Prague’ 
the  man  who  as  papal  legate  had  brought  to  Bohemia°the 
bull  of  indulgence  and  crusade,  Wenzel  Tiem,  formerly  dean, 
then  provost  of  Passau,  had  also  arrived.  }  These  persons 
set  everything  in  motion  against  him.  Michael  de  Causis,  on 
the  next  day  after  his  arrival,  caused  a  notice  to  be  posted 
on  all  the  churches,  accusing  him  as  the  vilest  heretic.  His 
opponents  brought  with  them  the  writings  which  he  had 
composed  during  the  last  disputes  and  attempts  at  compro¬ 
mise  ;  writings  in  which  he  had  most  freely  expressed  his 
opinions ;  and  these  they  now  put  in  circulation.  These 
were  especially  to  be  used  against  him.  The  form  of  accu¬ 
sation,  drawn  up  by  Michael  de  Causis,  was  well  calculated 
to  arouse  against  Huss  the  anxious  suspicions  of  the  hier¬ 
archy.  Assertions  ascribed  wrongly  to  Huss,  and  assertions 
which  had  really  been  made  by  him,  were  lumped  too-ether  • 
and  his  accuser  declares,  that  if  he  should  be  acquitted,  the 
clergy  in  Bohemia  must  suffer  grievous  persecutions  in  their 
property  and  persons  ;  every  tiling  would  be  turned  to  con¬ 
fusion,  and  the  evil  would  spread  through  all  Germany ; 
and  such  a  persecution  of  the  clergy  and  the  faithful  would 
ensue,  as  had  never  been  known  since  the  days  of  Constan¬ 
tine.  If  he  should  in  any  way  get  safely  out  of  the  hands 
of  the.  council,  he  and  his  adherents  would  have  it  to  say, 
that  his  doctrines  must  have  been  approved  by  the  council! 
The  princes  and  laity  generally  would  fall  upon  the  clergy, 
as  they  had  already  done  in  Bohemia,  and  as  they  were 
generally  inclined  to  do.}  The  pope  sent  as  his  delegate, 
to  Iluss,  the  bishop  of  Constance,  accompanied  by  his 
officials,  and  the  Auditor  sacri  palatii,  a  high  officer  of  the 

*  Mikowec,  2,  Letter. 

t  Words  of  Huss :  Multi  adversarii  et  fortes  insurgunt  contra  me, 
quos  prmsertim  concitat  venditor  indulgentiaruin,  Pathaviensis  de- 
canus.  Opp.  I.  fol.  58,  2  ;  Ep.  6. 

J  Hist.  Hussi,  Opp.  I.  fol.  6,  seq. 
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papal  court.  They  informed  him  it  had  been  with  the  pope 
a  matter  of  much  deliberation  how  to  dispose  of  the  interdict 
pronounced  on  the  place  where  he  resided.  Finally,  the 
pope  had  concluded  to  resort  to  the  pope’s  plenitude  of 
power,  and  to  suspend  the  interdict  and  the  ban  for  the 
present.  It  was  only  requested  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
giving  scandal,  he  would  keep  away  from  mass  and  other 
church  solemnities ;  in  all  other  respects,  he  should  have 
liberty  to  go  wherever  he  pleased.  But  IIuss  had  never 
relinquished  his  right,  as  a  priest,  to  hold  mass  ;  nor  did  he 
mean  to  do  it  now  ; — a  pertinacity  which  could  not  fail  to 
give  great  offence  to  the  hierarchical  party.*  W hen  many 
of  the  friends  of  Huss,  protesting  to  his  innocence,  urged 
the  pope  to  retract  all  that  had  hitherto  been  done  in  the 
matter,  he  gave  an  evasive  answer,  laying  all  the  blame  on 
the  enemies  of  Huss  in  Bohemia,  who  refused  to  take  back 
anything,  but  warmly  persisted  in  their  accusations  against 
him.t  Yet  many,  no  doubt,  were  anxious  that  the  wrhole 
affair  should  be  settled  before  it  was  brought  up  as  a  matter 
for  public  deliberation.  And  perhaps  Huss,  if  he  could 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  humble  himself  before  the 
papal  authority,  and  to  give  in  a  recantation  of  the  heresies  of 
which  he  had  been  accused,  might  have  secured  to  himself 
this  advantage.  Two  bishops  and  a  doctor  of  theology 
actually  made  to  him  a  proposition  of  this  sort.;}:  But  Huss 
would  consent  to  nothing  like  it.  He  wanted  a  public 
hearing  before  the  assembled  council ;  before  that  council 
he  felt  impelled  to  give  in  the  account  of  his  faith,  and  bear 
witness  of  the  truth,  for  which  he  contended.  He  hoped 
that  nothing  would  be  done  in  his  affair  until  the  emperor 
Sigismund  should  arrive,  who  had  already  caused  him  to  be 
informed  of  his  satisfaction  at  learning  that  he  had  started 
on  his  journey  without  waiting  for  the  letter  of  safe-conduct, 
which  had  first  reached  him  in  Constance.  When  the 

*  Words  of  the  Magister  Joh.  Cardinalis  of  Reinstein :  Magister 
quotidie  divina  peragit  et  in  tota  via  peregit  hucusque.  Opp.  I.  fol. 
58,  1  :  Ep.  4. 

f  Papa  nonvult  tollere processus  et  dixit:  Quid  ego  possum  tamen? 
vestri  faciunt.  Ibid.  fol.  58,  2  ;  Ep.  6. 

X  Sed  locuti  sunt  duo  episcopi  et  unus  doctor  cum  Jo.  Lepka,  quod 
ego  sub  silentio  con  ordarem.  Ibid. 
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emperor  arrived  he  hoped  by  his  intercession  to  obtain  a 
public  hearing.* * * §  Though  he  could  not  foresee  what  was  to 
be  the  issue,  and  was  far  from  amusing  himself  with  any 
false  hopes,  yet  trust  in  God  and  in  his  truth  raised  him 
even  now  above  all  fear ;  and  regarding  himself  simply  as 
an  instrument  of  that  truth,  he  confidently  expected  that  it 
would  come  forth  triumphant  out  of  every  conflict.  “  As¬ 
suredly,”  says  he  in  a  letter  to  Prague,  “  Christ  is  with 
me  as  a  strong  champion  ;  therefore  fear  I  not  what  the 
enemy  may  do  to  me.”  He  says,  speaking  of  the  plots  of 
his  enemies:  “I  fear  nothing;  for  I  hope  that,  after  a 
great  conflict,  will  ensue  a  great  victory,  and  after  the 
victory  a  still  greater  reward,  and  a  still  greater  discomfiture 
of  my  enemies. 

Relying  upon  the  expectation  that  he  would  be  permitted 
to  speak  before  the  assembled  council,  he  availed  himself 
of  his  leisure  at  Constance  in  preparing  several  discourses 
which  he  meant  to  deliver  on  that  occasion.  Accordingly 
we  find  a  discourse  in  which  he  designed  to  give  an  account 
of  his  faith. ±  Pie  testified  in  it  his  assent  to  the  church- 
confession  of  faith  ;  appealing  to  the  fact  that  the  Apostles’ 
(heed  had  been  inscribed  by  him  on  the  walls  of  Bethlehem 
Chapel. §  He  declares,  too,  that  it  was  not  his  design  to 
teach  anything  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  the  general 
councils,  or  contrary  to  the  ancient  canon  and  the  authority 
of  the  approved  church  teachers ;  always  presupposing, 
however,  that  they  asserted  nothing  but  what  was  con¬ 
tained,  implicile  or  explicate,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  ||  And 
since  his  disputes  on  the  matter  of  indulgence  had  given 
occasion  to  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  some,  that 
he  did  not  acknowledge  the  common  fund  of  the  merits  of 

*  Huss  remarks  of  one  of  the  knights :  D.  Latzembock  injunxit 

mihi,  quocl  ante  adventum  rcgis  nihil  attentem  quoad  actus.  Et  spero, 
quod  respondebo  in  publica  audientia.  Ibid.  Ep.  5.  Observing  that 
men  feared  his  public  answer,  he  adds  :  Quam  spero  de  Dei  gratia,  quod 
sim  earn  cousecuturus,  dum  rex  Sigismundus  adfuerit.  Ibid.  Ep.  6. 

t  Ibid.  J  Do  fidei  sum  elucidatione. 

§  Symbolum  plebem  docui,  et  ipsum  in  pariete  capelke,  in  qua 
pnedicavi,  dcscribere  prieccpi  vulgariter.  Opp.  I.  fol.  51,  2. 

||  Ycncror  etiam  omnia  concilia  generalia  et  specialia,  decreta  et  decre- 
tales,  et  omnes  leges,  canones  et  constitutiones  :  de  quanto  consonant 
explicite  vel  implicate  legi  Dei.  Ibid.  fol.  48,  2. 
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the  saints  :  since  he  was  accused  of  contending  against  the 
veneration  of  the  saints,  their  intercession,  the  veneration 
of  Mary,  he  vindicates  himself,  as  he  could  with  truth  and 
propriety  do,  against  all  such  accusations.  With  regard  to 
several  of  these  doctrines,  he  was  not  conscious  as  yet  of 
the  contradiction  in  which  they  stood  with  his  biblical 
principles.  All  this  would,  in  time,  have  more  clearly 
developed  itself  to  his  understanding  if  he  had  been 
permitted  to  continue  his  labours  for  a  longer  period  ;  and 
as  to  that  matter,  his  opponents  may  doubtless  have  seen, 
more  distinctly  than  he  himself  did,  to  what  his  principles 
were  leading.  With  regard  to  several  other  points,  which 
also  had  something  to  rest  upon  in  the  purely  Christian 
consciousness,  he  never  perhaps  would  have  been  led  to 
oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  church  even  by  a  still  further 
development  of  his  principles  ;  for,  in  defining  the  doctrine 
of  the  community  of  saints,  a  doctrine  which  he  also 
believed  was  taught  in  the  New  Testament  (Eph.  iv.  3, 15  ; 
1  Cor.  iii.  4  ff.),  he  says  :  “  This  communion  of  the  saints  is 
a  participation  in  all  the  good  which  belongs  to  all  the 
members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  so  long  as  they 
are  found  in  a  state  of  grace.”  From  this  he  argues  that 
the  glorified  saints  assist  and  sustain  the  elect  on  the  earth, 
take  joy  in  their  repentance  and  their  progress,  just  as  the 
saints  on  earth  assist  those  who  are  passing  through  the 
refining  process  of  the  purgatorial  fire,  with  their  prayers, 
their  good  works,  their  fasts  and  alms,  so  that  they  are 
more  speedily  delivered  out  of  this  state  and  brought  up  to 
their  heavenly  home.  “  And  as  I  heartily  believe,”  he 
goes  on  to  say,  “  in  this  community  of  saints,  and  have  now 
publicly  avowed  it  with  my  lips,  so  I  entreat  the  most 
gracious  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  never  refuses  his  grace  to 
the  truly  penitent,  that  he  would  forgive  the  sin  of  those 
who,  privately  or  publicly,  have  said  of  me  that  I  denied 
the  doctrine  of  the  intercession  of  saints,  whether  in 
relation  to  those  who  go  on  pilgrimages,  or  those  who  have 
*  died  in  grace.”  lie  argues  this  from  the  fellowship  of  all 
the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  one  another, 
where  one  sustains  the  other ;  adducing  as  proof  those 
cases  in  Scripture  where  the  centurion’s  intercession  with 
Christ  had  benefited  his  servant,  and  where  the  Syropheni- 
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cian  woman  had  helped  her  daughter,  and  then  goes  on  to 
argue:  “If  a  saint  on  earth,  still  affected  with  sin,  can 
benefit  another  believer  and  the  whole  church  by  his 
intercession,  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  say  that  one  who 
is  present  with  Christ  in  glory  could  not  do  the  same  !” 
The  second  discourse  relates  to  the  restoration  of  peace. 
He  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  peace, — peace  with  God, 
with  ourselves,  and  with  our  neighbour.  The  first  he 
considers  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  other  peace.  He  then 
makes  a  like  threefold  distinction  in  speaking  of  the 
assembly  which  had  been  convoked  for  the  restoration  of 
peace,  describing  peace  with  God  as  having  its  foundation 
in  supreme  love  to  God  in  the  church  ;  peace  with  ourselves 
as  consisting  in  this,  that  the  church  should  govern  itself  in 
holiness  ;  peace  with  our  neighbour,  that  it  should  satisfy 
every  neighbour  in  all  that  is  requisite  for  his  eternal 
welfare.  To  deficiency  in  the  first,  he  traces  all  failure  in 
respect  to  the  last.  The  worldliness  of  the  church  he 
designates  as  the  ground  of  corruption  and  schism,  giving 
special  prominence  to  the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  The 
evil  was  bad  enough  already,  when  they  failed  in  that 
which  constitutes  the  chief  end  of  their  vocation,  to  hold 
forth  the  word  of  God  to  the  laity.  When  priests 
neglected  this,  they  were  already  angels  of  darkness, 
clothing  themselves  like  angels  of  light ;  servants  of 
Antichrist,  not  servants  of  Christ ;  and  their  neglect  to 
study  the  divine  word,  their  want  of  fidelity  to  that  Avoid, 
was  the  source  of  all  the  other  corruptions,  which  he  then 
goes  on  to  portray.*  Again,  as  IIuss  had  been  accused  of 
rejecting  the  authority  of  church  traditions  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  laws,  of  disturbing  the  foundations  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  civil  order,  it  was  his  wish  to  explain,  in  a 
discourse  before  the  council,  the  sense  of  the  propositions 
really  expressed  by  him  and  perverted  by  his  opponents. 
This  he  did  in  his  discourse  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  law  of 
Christ  for  the  guidance  of  the  church, f  where  we  shall 
recognise  a  great  deal  that  corresponds  with  the  doctrines 
of  Matthias  of  Janow.  He  begins  with  saying  :  “I,  an 

*  De  Pace,  Opp.  I.  fol.  52,  seq. 

t  De  SufScientia  Legis  Christi  ad  Eegendam  Ecclesiam. 
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ignorant  man,  being  about  to  speak  before  the  wise  of  all 
the  world,  entreat  you  by  the  mercy  of  Jesus  Christ,  true 
God  and  true  man,  that  you  would  calmly  listen  to  me. 
For  I  know  from  the  words  of  Nicodemus  (John  vii.  51) 
that  the  law  judgeth  no  man  before  it  hear  him  and  know 
what  he  doeth.  I,  the  poorest  of  priests,  will  however 
endeavour,  as  I  have  aforetime  endeavoured,  to  carry  out  the 
law  of  Christ  in  myself,  by  taking  heed,  so  far  as  the  grace 
of  God  enables  me,  against  revenge,  envy,  and  vain-glory ; 
since  from  my  heart  I  strive  only  for  the  glory  of  God,  the 
confession  of  his  truth,  the  banishment  of  all  evil  thoughts 
against  my  neighbour,  and  the  defence  of  the  law  of  Christ. 
For  1  am  bound  carefully,  humbly,  and  patiently  to  defend 
the  most  excellent  law  of  Christ,  as  Christ  himself  and  his 
disciples  did  the  same.”  “  As  I  have  often  said  before,” 
he  adds,  “  so  now  too  I  solemnly  protest,  that  1  never  have 
and  never  will  pertinaciously  affirm  anything  which  is 
contrary  to  a  truth  of  faith.  I  hold  firmly  all  the  truths  of 
faith,  as  I  have  ever  firmly  held  them  and  am  resolved  that 
I  will  ever  firmly  hold  them ;  so  that,  rather  than  defend 
an  error  opposed  to  them,  I  would  prefer,  hoping  in  the 
Lord  and  with  his  help,  to  suffer  a  terrible  punishment  of 
death ;  nay,  sustained  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  ready  to 
give  up  this  poor  life  for  the  law  of  Christ.  As  I  have  in 
my  academical  answer  and  acts  and  in  my  public  preaching 
often  submitted,  so  now  too  I  submit  and  will  in  the  future 
humbly  submit  myself  to  the  order  of  this  most  holy  law, 
to  the  atonement  by  the  same,  and  to  obedience  to  it ; 
ready  to  retract  anything  whatever  that  I  have  said,  when 
I  am  taught  that  it  is  contrary  to  truth.”  In  the  prosecution 
of  his  theme  he  takes  notice  of  an  objection,  namely  that, 
according  to  the  above  supposition  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
law  of  Christ,  all  other  laws  would  be  superfluous,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  done  away  with.  He  disposes  of  this 
objection  by  referring  all  other  laws  to  this  one  law,  by 
holding  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  dependent  on 
the  latter,  their  force  consisting  in  their  harmony  and  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  same.  All  other  laws  were,  in  their 
principle,  contained  implicite  in  thus  law,  were  only  the 
evolution  of  this  law,  or  simply  designed  to  establish  and 
promote  its  claims  in  all  circumstances  and  relations ; 
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therefore,  subservient  to  it.  “  Human  laws,”  says  he, 
“  are  included  in  the  divine  law  ;  nay,  they  are  themselves 
the  law  of  Christ  in  so  far  as  they  are  subservient  to  this 
law.”  Of  the  “  canon  law,”  he  remarks  that  it  was  partly 
derived  from  the  divine  law,  and  partly  akin  to  the  civil 
law,  and  included  in  both  these  parts.  Civil  laws  had 
been  created  by  occasion  of  the  sins  of  mankind,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  forcibly  the  state  of  justice  in  the 
commonwealth,  so  far  as  it  concerned  earthly  goods ; 
while  the  evangelical  law  was  designed  for  the  preservation 
of  goods  in  the  kingdom  of  grace.  Accordingly  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  everything  else  should  be  made  subservient 
to  Christianity ;  because  the  trades,  professions,  and 
liberal  arts  should  all  be  regulated  with  reference  to  the 
law  of  Christ  as  the  highest  end,  should  be  subservient  to 
that  law  ;  the  trades  and  professions,  in  preparing  what  is 
requisite  for  the  supply  of  bodily  wants ;  the  liberal  arts, 
in  promoting  the  understanding  of  the  holy  Scriptures.* 
But  the  expectation  of  Huss,  that  he  would  have  liberty  to 
speak  freely  before  the  assembled  council  was  not  fulfilled. 
The  intrigues  of  his  enemies  ;  the  tickets  sent  about,  by 
his  friends  or  his  enemies,  announcing  that  he  would 
appear  and  preach  in  public  on  a  certain  Sunday  ;f  the 
fear  that  Huss  might  escape  from  Constance,  a  rumour  to 
this  effect  having  already  got  abroad  ;i  the  uncompromising 

*  Do  Suffic.  Leg.  Christi,  Opp.  I.  fol.  44,  2,  seq. 

t  It  was  an  announcement  of  this  sort,  that  whoever  would  come  to 
church  to  hear  him  on  this  particular  Sunday  should  have  a  ducat. 
Master  Cardinalis  of  Reinstein,  who  reports  the  fact,  does  not  himself 
decide  whether  tins  was  done  by  a  friend  or  an  enemy  :  Alias  ncscitur, 
an  amicus  vel  inimicus  lxeri  intimavit  in  ecclesia,  quia  Hus  dominica 
proxima  praedicabit  ad  clerum  in  ecclesia  Constautiensi,  et  cuilibet 
prsesenti  dabitunum  ducatum.  Opp.  I.  fol.  58,  1 ;  Ep.  4.  And  among 
the  articles  of  complaint  afterwards  brought  against  Huss,  one  was  that 
ho  had  preached  openly.  V.  d.  Hardt,  IV.  p.  213. 

J  It  is  plain  how  this  rumour  arose  when  we  compare  what  Palacky 
(III.  1,  p.  321  note)  has  communicated  from  the  manuscript  report  of 
Peter  of  Mladenowic,  the  freshest  and  most  trustworthy  witness,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Huss.  A  liay-waggon  covered  with 
canvas  had  left  the  city  and  afterwards  returned  without  the  covering. 
Hence  it  was  subsequently  noised  abroad  that  Huss  had  been  concealed 
under  the  canvas.  The  canonical  Ulrich  of  Reichenthal,  and  the 
courtmartial  Dacher,  in  their  histories  of  the  council  ot  Constance,  are 
cited  as  witnesses  of  the  flight  of  Huss.  To  say  nothing  of  the  confusion 
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zeal  with  which  he  unfolded  and  explained  his  principles 
before  all  who  visited  him  in  his  place  of  abode  :  all  these 
things  cooperated  to  bring  it  about  that,  on  the  28th  of 
November,  1414,  Hnss  was  deprived  of  his  liberty. 

On  that  day,  towards  noon,  an  embassy  from  the  pope 
and  cardinals,  consisting  of  the  bishops  of  Augsburg  and 
Trent,  the  burgomaster  of  Constance,  and  the  lord  Hans  of 
Baden,  visited  Huss,  with  whom  his  faithful  friend  the 
knight  of  Chlurn  happened  then  to  be  present.  The 
envoys  told  him  it  was  now  agreed  to  give  him  the  hearing 
which  be  had  so  often  demanded,  and  he  was  invited  to 
follow  the  embassy  into  the  pope’s  palace.  The  knight  of 
Chlum,  who  at  once  saw  through  the  motives  of  the  whole 
arrangement,  rose  with  indignation  and  exclaimed :  Such 
a  violation  of  the  honour  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  holy 
Koman  empire  was  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  emperor  had 
given  his  own  word  to  Huss  that  he  should  obtain  a  free 
hearing  at  the  council.  He  himself,  who  had  received  it 

of  dates  in  the  former,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he  may  have  been  deceived 
by  the  rumour  ;  and  their  histories,  having  been  drawn  up  long  after 
the  time  of  the  events,  are  on  this  account  the  less  worthy  to  be  relied 
on  as  vouchers  for  facts.  The  silence  of  Huss  and  of  his  accusers  with 
regard  to  any  such  event  is  assuredly  the  most  certain  testimony  of 
his  innocence.  As  everything  was  raked  up  which  could  possibly  be 
made  use  of  against  him,  as  there  was  so  great  a  desire  especially  to 
smooth  over  the  affair  of  his  imprisonment,  they  certainly  would  not 
have  neglected  to  mention  any  such  attempt  of  Huss  to  escape,  if  such 
a  thing  had  in  any  way  been  possible.  In  particular,  his  violent  enemy, 
the  already-mentioned  bishop  John  of  Leitomysl,  who  spared  no  pains 
in  bringing  together  facts  to  justify  his  conduct  towards  Huss,  would 
never  have  omitted  to  take  notice  of  this  flight.  But  all  he  has  to  say 
against  Huss  in  this  regard  is,  that  lie  preached  publicly  at  Constance. 
But  even  this  could  be  disputed  by  the  knight  of  Chlum,  who  solemnly 
affirmed  that  Huss  had  never  left  his  quarters  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  abode  in  Constance.  He  denies,  quod  ipse  Hus  a  tempore  adventus 
sui  ad  banc  civitatem  usque  ad  diem  et  tempus  captivitatis  sum  unum 
passum  extra  domum  hospitii  exiisset  (V.  d.  Hardt,  IV.  213).  It  is 
plain,  therefore — and  the  same  thing  has  been  already  shown  by 
Palacky  in  the  passages  cited  on  a  former  page — how  entirely  without 
foundation  the  story  about  the  attempt  of  Huss  to  escape  is  represented 
by  Aschbach,  as  a  credible  one  in  his  History  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
(II.  32)  ;  not  to  mention  that  he  describes  it  as  having  occurred  at  a 
time  when  it  could  not  have  occurred,  viz.,  in  the  interval  between  the 
appearance  of  Huss  before  the  papal  chancery  and  his  return  to  his 
quarters ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  no  such  return  ever  took  place. 
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in  charge  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  Huss,  was  responsible 
for  that  charge  and  bound  to  see  that  nothing  was  done 
against  the  emperor’s  word.  He  could  not  permit  this,  and 
must  protest  against  such  a  proceeding.  The  cardinals 
would  do  well  to  consider  what  they  were  about,  and  not. 
suppose  that  they  could  be  allowed  to  trifle  with  the  honour 
of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire.  The  bishop  of  Trent 
here  interposed :  They  had  no  bad  intentions  whatever. 
Everything  should  be  done  in  peace  ;  they  wished  only  to 
avoid  making  a  stir.  Huss  now  took  up  the  word,  and 
declared  that  he  had  not  come  there  to  appear  before  the 
pope  and  Roman  court,  but  to  appear  before  the  whole 
assembled  council,  to  give  in  their  presence  an  account  of 
his  faith ;  yet  he  was  ready  to  appear  and  testify  of  his 
faith  also  before  the  cardinals.  Though  they  used  force 
against  him,  still  he  had  a  firm  hope  in  God’s  grace  that 
they  never  would  succeed  in  inducing  him  to  fall  from  the 
truth.  Saying  this,  Huss  followed  the  embassy.  On  the 
lower  floor,  he  was  met  by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who 
took  leave  of  him  in  tears.  Struck  with  a  presentiment  of 
death,  and  deeply  moved,  he  bestowed  on  her  his  blessing. 
Mounting  on  horseback  he  proceeded,  with  the  embassy 
and  the  knight  of  Chlum,  to  the  court.  The  prelates, 
fearing  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people,  had  taken 
care  that  the  city  magistrates,  who  were  completely  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  council,  should  place  soldiers  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  streets,  so  that,  if  necessary,  the  step  might  be 
carried  through  by  force.  When  Huss  appeared  before  the 
chancer)'-,  the  president  of  the  college  of  cardinals  said  :  It 
was  reported  of  him  that  he  publicly  taught  many  and 
grievous  heresies,  and  disseminated  them  in  all  Bohemia. 
The  thing  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  so  any  longer ; 
hence  he  had  been  sent  for,  with  a  view  to  learn  from 
himself  how  the  matter  stood.  To  this  Huss  replied,  that 
such  was  his  mind,  he  would  prefer  to  die  rather  than  to 
teach  one  heresy,  not  to  say  many ;  and  the  very  reason  for 
which  he  had  come  there  was  to  make  himself  answerable 
to  the  council,  and  to  recant  if  he  could  be  convicted  before 
it  of  holding  any  error.  The  cardinals  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  the  temper  of  mind  here  manifested  by 
Huss.  They  then  adjourned,  leaving  Huss  and  Chlum 
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under  the  surveillance  of  the  men  at  arms.  About  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  they  again  assembled  in  chancery, 
and  several  Bohemians  were  also  in  attendance,  both 
enemies  and  friends  of  Huss  :  among  the  former,  Paletz  and 
Michael  de  Causis  ;  among  the  latter,  the  already  named 
John  Cardinalis.  The  former  did  their  utmost  to  prevent 
Huss  from  being  set  at  liberty ;  and  having  gained  their 
object,  burst  into  a  loud  murmur  of  applause,  crying  out 
insultingly  to  Huss :  “  Now  we  have  you,  nor  shall  you 
escape  till  you  have  paid  the  uttermost  farthing.”  That 
John  of  Reinstein  was  already  well  known  as  a  skilful 
diplomatist,  who  had  frequently  been  employed  by  king 
Wenzel  in  transacting  business  with  the  Roman  chancery. 
Hence  he  is  said  to  have  derived  his  appellation  Cardinalis, 
which  was  first  a  nickname,  but  afterwards  retained  by 
him.  Paletz  now  reminded  him  of  the  injury  done  to  his 
reputation  by  his  connection  with  the  Hussite  heresy :  he 
wdio  once  enjoyed  so  much  influence  with  the  cardinals 
had  now  become  a  mere  cipher.  The  master  replied  : 
“  Keep  your  pity  for  yourself ;  if  you  knew  any  evil  of  me, 
you  might  have  cause  to  pity  me.”  And  thus  they 
separated.  Towards  evening,  it  was  intimated  to  C'hlum 
that  he  might  retire  to  his  lodgings ;  Huss  must  remain 
there.  Filled  with  indignation,  Chlum  hastened  away  to 
the  pope,  who  happened  to  be  still  present  in  the  assembly. 
He  overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches  that  he  had  dared 
thus  to  trifle  with  the  word  of  the  emperor,  that  he  had 
thus  deceived  him.  He  held  up  to  him  the  inconsistency 
between  his  conduct  and  his  promises  ;  for  he  had  assured 
him  and  another  Bohemian,  his  uncle  Henry  of  Latzembock, 
that  Huss  should  be  safe,  even  though  he  had  killed  the 
pope’s  brother.  The  pope,  however,  exculpated  himself  by 
saying  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  imprisonment  of 
Huss.  He  referred  to  the  cardinals  as  responsible  for  the 
whole  transaction.  “  You  know  very  well,”  said  he,  “  the 
terms  on  which  I  stand  with  them.”  And  true  enough  it 
was,  indeed,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  preceding 
narrative,  that  the  pope  stood  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
cardinals,  and  in  his  present  dubious  position  was  compelled 
to  comply  with  all  their  wishes.  He  certainly  had  much 
more  to  do  in  looking  after  his  own  personal  interests  than 
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after  the  conformity  of  others  to  the  orthodox  faith.  The 
same  night  IIuss  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  a  canonical 
priest,  in  Constance,  where  he  remained  eight  days  under 
the  surveillance  of  an  armed  guard.  On  the  6th  of 
December  he  was  conveyed  to  a  Dominican  cloister  on  the 
Rhine,  and  thrown  into  a  narrow  dungeon  filled  with 
pestiferous  effluvia  from  a  neighbouring  sink. 

The  knight  of  Chlum  did  not  cease  to  complain  of  the 
violation  done  to  the  emperor’s  safe-conduct.  He  imme¬ 
diately  reported  the  whole  ymoceeding  to  the  emperor. 
The  latter  expressed  his  indignation  at  it,  demanded  that 
Huss  should  be  set  free,  and  threatened  to  break  into  the 
prison  by  force,  if  the  doors  were  not  voluntarily  thrown 
open.*  On  the  24th  of  December,  Chlum,  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor,  publicly  posted  up  a  certificate,  declaring,  in 
the  most  emphatic  language,  that  the  pope  had  been  false 
to  his  promise,  that  he  had  presumed  to  insult  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire,  by  paying  no  regard 
whatever  to  the  emperor’s  demands.  When  the  emperor 
himself  should  come  to  Constance — and  it  was  announced 
that  he  might  be  expected  the  next  day- — it  would  be  seen 
what  his  indignation  was  at  learning  of  such  violation  of 
his  majesty. |  After  such  declarations  it  may  well  be 
asked,  What  did  the  emperor  really  mean  by  all  this?  How 
far  was  he  in  earnest ;  and  how  far  merely  acting  a  part 
and  pretending  anger  from  motives  of  policy  ?  That  he 
had  an  interest  in  representing  himself  to  be  more  annoyed 
and  angry  than  he  really  was,  and  in  uttering  threats 
which  he  never  meant  to  fulfil,  is  evident.  For  it  behoved 
him  to  do  all  he  could  to  remove  from  himself  the  reproach 
of  a  want  of  good  faith, |  and  to  soothe  the  highly-irritated 

*  Y.  d.  Hardt,  IV.  p.  26. 

f  Chlum  says  in  this  declaration  :  Quapropter  ego  regio  nomine 
manifesto,  quod  detentio  et  captio  dicti  Hus  est  facta  contra  regis  omni- 
modam  voluntatem,  cum  sit  in  contemptum  suorum  salvi  conductus  et 
protectionis  imperii  facta,  eo  quod  pro  tunc  dictus  dominus  meus  a 
Constantia  longe  distabat,  et  si  interfuisset,  nunquam  hoc  permisisset. 
Cum  autem  venerit,  quilibet  sentire  debcbit,  ipsum  de  vilipensione  sibi 
et  sum  et  imperii  protectionis  ac  salvo  illata  conductui,  dolorosius 
molestari.  V.  d.  Hardt,  IY.  p.  28. 

t  If  the  imperial  salvus  conductus  had  been  nothing  but  a  pass  made 
out  by  the  emperor,  as  modern  historical  sophists  assert,  there  would, 
indeed,  have  been  no  need  of  all  this. 
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temper  of  the  important  party  of  Huss  in  Bohemia,  and  of 
the  knights  who  espoused  his  cause  most  decidedly.  But 
still  there  is  no  evidence  from  facts  to  justify  any  such 
supposition.  For,  if  the  emperor  took  no  further  steps  to 
procure  the  release  of  Huss,  still  this  would  not  amount  to 
a  proof  of  his  insincerity.  If  he  did  not  do  this,  he  did 
something  else.  He  had  an  honest  intention  to  abide  by 
his  imperial  word ;  he  was  at  first,  really  annoyed,  that  it 
had  been  presumed  so  grievously  to  violate  it;  and  he  was 
supposed  to  have  sufficient  freedom  of  mind  and  firmness 
of  character  to  defy  the  spirit  of  the  times,  so  far  as  to 
carry  through  what  he  had  considered  to  be  just  and  right, 
in  spite  of  the  authority  which  was  held  to  be  the  most 
sacred  in  the  church.  Indeed,  pope  John  afterwards 
particularly  brought  it  forward,  as  we  have  mentioned  on 
a  former  page,  in  complaint  of  the  emperor,  and  in  ex¬ 
culpation  of  his  own  flight  from  Constance,  that  the 
emperor  restrained  the  liberty  of  the  council  in  transacting 
business  relative  to  the  faith,  and  would  not  let  justice 
have  its  course.  But,  leaving  the  emperor’s  declarations 
entirely  out  of  view,  we  should  certainly  take  into  account 
the  great  influence  which  the  power  of  the  church  exercised 
over  him.  When,  on  the  1st  of  January,  a  deputation  of 
the  council  appeared  before  the  emperor,  and  declared  to 
him  that  he  ought  not  to  interfere  in  transactions  relative 
to  matters  of  faith,  that  the  council  must  have  its  full 
liberty  in  the  investigation  of  heresies,  and  in  its  proceed¬ 
ings  against  heretics,  Sigismund  no  longer  ventured  to 
resist,  and  promised  the  council  that  he  would  allow  them 
all  liberty  and  never  interpose  his  authority  in  these 
matters.*  In  truth,  had  the  emperor  been  disposed  to 
insist  farther  on  the  liberation  of  Huss,  it  might  easily 
have  led  to  consequences  most  perilous  to  the  future 
proceedings  of  the  council.  The  pope  might  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  to  gain  over  a  large  party  to  his  interests, 
and  the  seeds  of  schism,  which,  as  we  have  before  seen, 
were  already  present  in  the  council,  would  doubtless  have 
gone  on  to  multiply,  till  they  brought  on  an  open  breach, 
and,  perhaps,  a  breaking  up  of  the  council.  There  is 


*  V.  d.  Hardt,  IV.  p.  32. 
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certainly  much  that  is  true  in  the  vindication  of  himself  by 
the  emperor  Sigismund  against  the  Bohemian  estates,  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  Iluss,  when,  in  the  year  1417,  he 
writes:  “If  Huss  had,  in  the  first  instance,  come  to  him, 
and  had  gone  with  him  to  Constance,  his  affair  would 
perhaps  have  had  a  quite  different  turn.  And,  God  knows, 
that  we  experienced  on  his  account  and  at  his  fall,  a  sorrow 
and  pain  too  great  to  be  expressed  by  words.  And  all  the 
Bohemians  that  were  then  with  us  certainly  knew  how  we 
interceded  for  him,  and  that  several  times,  seized  with 
indignation,  we  left  the  council.  Nay,  on  his  account,  we 
went  away  from  Constance,  till  they  declared  to  us,  If  we 
would  not  allow  justice  to  he  executed  at  the  council,  they 
knew  not  what  business  they  had  to  he  there.  Thus  we 
verily  thought  that  we  could  do  nothing  further  in  this 
affair.  Nor  could  we  even  speak  about  it,  for  had  we  done 
so,  the  council  would  have  entirely  broken  up.”* 

The  preliminary  examinations  of  the  process  against  Huss 
were  now  to  begin,  in  the  order  in  which  the  complaints 
had  been  brought  against  him  by  Paletz,  Michael  de  Causis, 
and  others;  and  for  this  purpose,  on  the  1st  December,  a 
committee  was  nominated,  which  consisted  of  the  patriarch 
John,  of  Constantinople,  the  bishop  John,  of  Lubeck,j"  and 
Bernhard,  of  Citta  di  Castello.  To  these  men  the  pope  com¬ 
mitted  the  affair  by  a  constitution  in  which  he  already  names 
Huss  as  a  dangerous  heretic,  who  was  spreading  abroad  mis¬ 
chievous  errors,  and  had  seduced  many ;  and  charged  them 
to  report  the  result  of  their  examination  to  the  council,  that 
the  latter  might  pass  a  definitive  sentence  on  Huss,  in  con¬ 
formity  thereto.  J  The  agreement  of  these  two  testimonies  is 
decisive  against  the  statement  of  Hermann  v.  d.  Hardt,  who, 
following  the  report  of  Corretanus,  describes  the  commission 
differently.  Huss  demanded  of  the  committee  a  solicitor  ;  hut 
to  a  heretic  no  such  privilege  could  be  granted  ;  and  it  was 
refused  him.  Huss  thereupon  said  to  his  judges  :  “  \\  ell, 
then,  let  the  Lord  Jesus  be  my  advocate,  who  also  will  soon 
he  your  judge.”  §  A  severe  taunt  on  the  council,  was  an 

*  Cochlieus,  p.  157. 

t  Palacky,  p.  330,  has,  after  Mladenowic,  bishop  of  Lebus. 

j  Raynaldi  Annates,  vol.  1,  1414,  s.  10  ff. 

§  Wo  take  this  from  the  words  of  Huss  himself :  Cogitationem  de 
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expression  afterwards  uttered  by  a  Pai-isian  deputy  in  con¬ 
nection  with  another  affair,  which  was  to  this  effect,  that 
if  Huss  had  been  allowed  an  advocate,  they  would  never 
have  been  able  to  convict  him  of  heresy.*  The  unhealthy 
locality  of  his  prison  brought  upon  IIuss  a  severe  fit  of 
sickness,  fever  connected  with  an  affection  of  the  bladder, 
which  it  was  feared  he  could  not  survive.  The  pope  sent 
him  his  own  body  physician  ;  for  it  was  not  desired  that  he 
should  die  a  natural  death.  Through  the  intercession  of 
his  friends  he  was  permitted  to  exchange  his  cell  for  more 
airy  rooms  in  the  same  convent,  which  was  now  assigned 
to  him  as  his  prison.  Here  he  was  attacked  with  a  new 
access  of  that  severe  distemper,  after  having  spent  eight 
weeks  in  his  prison,  as  appears  from  his  own  words :  “I 
have  been  a  second  time  dreadfully  tormented  with  an 
affection  of  my  bladder,  which  I  never  had  before,  and  with 
severe  vomiting  and  fever;  my  keepers  feared  I  should  die  ; 
and  they  have  led  me  out  of  my  prison,  (probably  only  for 
a  few  moments  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air).”!  His  keepers 
were,  for  the  most  part,  very  kind  to  him ;  J  hence,  to 
show  his  gratitude,  he  afterwards  composed  for  them  a  few 
papers  on  practical  Christianity.  Tn  fetters,  and  amidst 
these  severe  sufferings,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  up  his 
answers  to  the  complaints  brought  against  him  by  Michael 
de  Causis  and  Paletz.  It  was  not  without  deep  pain  he 

objiciendi9  commisi  Domino  Deo,  ad  quern  appellavi,  quern  judicem, 
procuratorem  et  advocatum  mild  clegi  coram  commissaries,  expresse 
dicens  :  Dominus  Jesus  meus  advocatus  sit  et  procurator,  qui  vos  omnes 
brevi  judicabit.  Opp.  I.  fol.  71,  2;  Ep.  4G.  Further:  Item  sciatis, 
quod  coram  testibus  et  notariis  in  carcere  petivi  commissarios,  ut  mihi 
deputarent  procuratorem  et  advocatum,  qui  promiserunt  et  postea  daro 
noluerunt,  Ego  commisi  me  Domino  J esu  Christo,  ut  ipse  procuret  et 
advocet  et  judicet  causam  meam.  Ibid.  fol.  72,  2  ;  Ep.  19. 

*  Joannes  Hus  hsereticus  declaratus  et  condenmatus  per  sacrum  con¬ 
cilium  generate  si  habuisset  advocatum,  nunquam  fuisset  convictus. 
Acta  in  Cone.  Const,  circa  Damnat.  Joann.  Parvi.  Gerson,  Opp.  Y. 
p.  444. 

f  Words  of  Huss  :  Cras  octo  liebdomre  erunt,  quod  Hus  posita  est  ad 
refectorium. — Nam  iterum  horribilitcr  fui  vexatus  per  calculum,  quern 
nunquam  prius  passus  sum,  et  gravem  vomitum  et  febres.  Jam  custodes 
timebant,  ne  morerer,  qui  eduxerunt  me  de  carcere.  Opp.  I.  fol.  74, 
1  et  73,  2;  Ep.  51. 

X  So  says  Huss  himself :  Omnes  clerici  earner®  domini  pap®  et  omnes 
custodes  valde  pie  me  tractant.  Ibid.  fol.  74,  1 ;  Ep.  52. 
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found  out  that  they  used  against  him  passages  from  inter¬ 
cepted  letters,  in  part  distorted,  and  familiar  expressions 
which  he  had  dropped  in  conversation  with  theologians, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  friends,  and  afterwards  deserted 
him.*  Huss,  to  whom,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  was  a 
source  of  great  disappointment  and  mortification,  that  he 
could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  hearing  from  the  council, 
had  complained  of  this  in  a  letter  to  Jacobellus,  of  Misa, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  learned  from  the  mouth  of  his 
enemies  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  public  hearing,  except 
by  paying  2000  ducats  to  the  people  of  the  Roman  court, 
whom  he  styled  servants  of  Antichrist.  This  letter  his 
enemies’  spies  contrived  to  get  into  their  hands,  as  well  as 
a  letter  by  Jacobellus,  who  reflected  severely  on  the  conduct 
of  the  council.  Both  were  to  be  used  against  him ;  and 
both  were  laid  before  him.  This  system  of  espionage,  and 
the  indiscretion  of  his  friends,  bore  heavily  on  the  spirits  of 
Huss,  and  he  writes  that  this  Jacobellus,  who  was  the 
loudest  to  wain  against  hypocrites,  was  the  man  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  most  deceived  by  them.  Paletz 
visited  him  during  his  first  illness  as  an  accuser ;  the 
sufferings  of  his  old  friend  could  not  move  him  to  relent. 
He  never  spoke  to  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  commission, 
but  in  the  harshest  language — language  calculated  to  arouse 
prejudice  and  suspicion — such  as  that,  since  the  time  of 
Christ,  more  dangerous  heretics  than  Wicldiff  and  Huss 
had  not  appeared :  all  that  ever  attended  his  preaching 
were  infected  with  the  disposition  to  deny  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  Said  Huss  to  him :  Sad  greeting;  do 
you  give  me,  and  sadly  do  you  sin  against  your  own  soul ! 
Look ;  perhaps,  I  am  to  die ;  or,  should  I  recover  my 
health,  to  be  burned;  what  return  will  you  then  get  for  ail 
this  in  Bohemia?”  |  He  speaks  of  Paletz,  generally,  as  his 
fiercest  enemy,  who  did  him  the  most  injury.  He  had,  for 

*  Nam  Michael  et  literas  ot  alia  explorat,  et  Paletz  ilia  antique, 
quce  locuti  sumus  ante  rnultos  annos,  articulat.  Opp.  I.  fol.  72,  2 ; 
Ep.  48. 

t  In  the  first  letter  in  which  Huss  says  anything  about  this,  the  one 
written  during  his  sickness,  he  writes  concerning  Paletz  :  Qui  me 
jacentem  in  infirmitate  coram  multis  salutavit  salutatione  horribilissima, 
quam  postea  dicam  vobis,  si  Deo  placuerit.  Ibid.  fol.  71,  2  ;  Ep.  46.  Ho 
quotes  his  very  language,  ibid.  fol.  68,  2 ;  Ep.  33. 

VOL.  IX.  2  I 
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example,  strenuously  urged  that  all  the  adherents  of  Huss 
should  be  cited  and  forced  to  an  abjuration  of  heresy. 
Huss,  adverting  to  this,  says  :  “  May  God  Almighty  pardon 
him !”  *  The  profound  impression  which  the  treatment 
experienced  from  his  former  friend  made  on  the  tender  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  Huss,  appears  from  several  of  his  letters.  “  Never 
in  my  whole  life,”  says  he,  “  did  I  receive  from  any  man 
harsher  woi'ds  of  comfort  than  from  Palctz.”  f  And,  in 
words  of  St.  Jerome,  he  describes  how  beyond  all  other 
wrong  it  must  needs  wound  the  heart,  to  see  love  converted 
into  hate  in  one  who  has  the  wrong  all  on  his  own  side.J 
In  a  letter  of  the  20th  of  January,  1415,  he  says:  “  God 
has  appointed  me  those  for  my  inflexible  enemies,  to  whom 
I  have  shown  much  kindness,  and  whom  I  loved  from  my 
very  heart.”  §  He  found  himself  situated  like  the  apostle 
Paul,  when  he  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  partly 
filled  with  forebodings  of  death,  partly  cherishing  the 
expectation  that  God  would  by  his  own  almighty  power 
deliver  him  from  the  prison,  and  bring  him  back  again  to 
his  flock.  However  it  might  turn,  he  was  resigned  to  the 
divine  will ;  as  he  says  in  a  letter  written  on  the  20th  of 
Januarj7,  1415:  “His  will  be  done,  whether  it  please  him 
to  take  me  to  himself,  or  to  bring  me  back  to  you.”  ||  “  At 

one  time  God  comforts,  at  another  afflicts  me,”  he  writes  to 
John  of  Chlum ;  “  but  I  hope  that  he  is  ever  with  me  in 
m}r  sufferings.”^]"  “The  Lord  delivered  Jonas  out  of  the 
belly  of  the  whale,”  he  says  in  another  letter,  “  Daniel 
from  the  lions’  den,  the  three  men  from  the  fiery  furnace, 
Susannah  from  the  court  of  the  false  witnesses  ;  and  he  can 
deliver  me,  too,  if  it  please  him,  for  the  glory  of  his  name 
and  for  the  preaching  of  the  word.  But,  if  the  death 
comes,  which  is  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  then  let 
the  name  of  the  Lord  be  praised !”  **  To  Peter  of  Mla- 

*  Opp.  I.  fol.  75,  1 ;  Ep.  54.  t  Ibid-  fol.  74,  1 ;  Ep.  52. 

\  He  quotes  the  language  of  Jerome :  Plus  vero  in  nobis  ea  tormenta 
sseviunt,  quae  ab  illis  patimur,  de  quorum  mentibus  pnesumebamus, 
quia  cum  damno  corporis  mala  nos  cruciant  amissse  caritatis.  Et  patet 
dolor  meus  ex  parte  Paletz.  Ibid.  fol.  71,  2  ;  Ep.  46. 

§  See  Mikowec,  1.  c.,  Letter  3.  In  the  Latin  edition, — Opp.  1,  fol. 
59,  2  ;  Ep.  10, — this  passage  is  wanting. 

||  Mikowec,  Letter  3.  Opp.  I.  fol.  GO,  1 ;  Ep.  10. 

•s  Opp.  I.  fol.  73,  2 ;  Ep.  51.  **  Ibid.  fol.  74,  1 ;  Ep.  52. 
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denowic  lie  writes  :  “  And  by  the  grace  of  God,  my  return 
to  Prague  is  not  a  thing  impossible ;  still  I  have  no  desire 
for  it,  unless  it  he  according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord  in 
heaven.”  *  He  was  filled  constantly  with  a  prophetic 
consciousness,  that  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  his  own 
case,  truth  would  triumph,  and  go  on  to  reveal  itself  more 
gloriously  and  mightily  ;  as  he  says  :  “  I  hope  that  what  I 
have  spoken  in  secret  will  he  proclaimed  on  the  house¬ 
tops.”  I  It  is  remarkable  that  this  prophetic  conscious¬ 
ness  was  reflected  also  in  his  dreams  so  as  to  react  cheer¬ 
fully  upon  his  feelings.  He  tokl  the  following  dreams 
which  he  had  in  the  earlier  times  of  his  imprisonment  to 
the  knight  of  Chlum.  He  dreamt  that  certain  persons 
resolved  to  destroy  all  the  pictures  of  Christ  on  the  walls 
of  Bethlehem  Chapel ;  and  they  did  it.  On  arising  next 
day  he  beheld  many  painters,  who  had  drawn  more  pictures 
and  more  beautiful  ones  than  there  were  before,  which  he 
gazed  on  with  rapture.  And  said  the  painters  to  the  con¬ 
course  of  people:  Now,  let  the  bishops  and  priests  come 
and  destroy  these  pictures !  And  a  great  multitude  of  people 
in  Bethlehem  joyed  over  it,  and  he  rejoiced  with  them, 
and  amidst  the  laughter  he  woke  up.  And  they  had  indeed 
already  scattered  it  about  among  many,  that  they  meant  to 
destroy  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls.  The  knight  of 
Chlum,  in  his  answer  to  this  letter,  exhorted  him,  first  of 
all,  to  dismiss  all  these  fancies  for  the  present,  and  what¬ 
ever  else  might  occupy  his  mind,  and  confine  his  attention 
simply  to  one  object,  namely,  how  he  might  best  reply  to 
the  articles  of  complaint.  But,  he  added,  “The  truth, 
which  cannot  deceive,  forbids  that  you  should  feel  any 
solicitude  about  this and  he  refers  to  Matthew  x.  19. 
Then,  in  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  Huss,  he  ex¬ 
pounds  his  dream  as  follows :  “  The  picture  of  Christ 
painted  on  the  wall  of  Bethlehem  Chapel  is  the  life  of 
Christ  which  we  are  to  imitate ;  the  immoveable  words  of 
holy  Scripture,  which  are  there  inscribed,  are  his  words 
which  we  are  to  follow.  The  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ 
seek  to  destroy  both  in  the  night,  because  the  Sun  of 
Bighteousness  has  gone  down  to  them  by  reason  of  their 

*  Mikowec,  Letter  3.  Opp.  I.  fol.  66,  2  ;  Ep.  29. 

t  Ibid.  fol.  72,  2  ;  ep.  48. 
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wicked  lives ;  and  they  seek  to  bring  both  into  oblivion 
among  men.  But,  at  the  morning  dawn,  when  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  arises,  the  preachers  restore  both  alter  a 
more  glorious  manner,  proclaiming  that  which  had  been 
said  in  the  ear,  and  was  nearly  forgotten,  from  the  house¬ 
tops.  And  from  all  this  will  proceed  great  joy  to  Christen¬ 
dom.  And  though  the  “goose”  is  now  brought  down  by 
sickness,  and  may  next  be  laid  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar,*  yet 
will  she  hereafter,  awaking  as  it  were  from  the  sleep  of 
this  life,  with  Him  who  dwells  in  heaven,  laugh  and  hold 
them  in  derision,  who  are  the  destroyers  at  once  of  Christ  s 
image  and  of  Scripture.  Nay,  even  in  this  present  life, 
she  will,  with  God’s  help,  still  restore  those  pictures  and 
those  words  of  Scripture  to  the  flock  and  her  friends  with 
glowing  zeal.”  Huss,  in  his  answer,  assures  the  knight  of 
Chlum  of  his  agreement  with  this  explanation,  and  goes  on 
to  say:  “Though  Cato  tells  us  that  we  ought  not  to  care 
for  dreams,  and  though  God’s  commandment  settles  it  fast, 
that  we  ought  not  to  pry  into  the  interpretation  of  dreams, 
yet  I  hope  that  the  life  of  Christ,  which,  by  my  preaching 
in  Bethlehem,  has  been  transcribed  upon  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  which  they  meant  to  destroy  there,  first,  by  forbidding 
preaching  in  the  chapels  and  in  Bethlehem ;  next,  by 
tearing  down  Bethlehem  itself, — that  this  life  of  Christ  will 
be  better  transcribed  by  a  greater  number  of  better  preachers 
than  I  am,  to  the  joy  of  the  people  who  love  the  life  of 
Christ,  over  which  I  shall,  as  the  Doctor  of  Bibrach  says, 
rejoice  when  I  awake,  that  is,  rise  from  the  dead,  j"  As 
we  may  conjecture  from  pope  John’s  letter  to  the  com¬ 
mission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affair  of  Huss,  it 
probably  had  not  been  intended  at  the  outset  to  grant  him 
a  public  hearing,  but  they  would  have  preferred  to  dispose 
of  the  matter  by  private  management ;  the  council  was  to 
give  the  final  decision  according  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  proposition  was  made  to  Huss,  that  he  should 

*  We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  make  out  the  sense  of  the  words 
which  were  probably  badly  translated  into  Latin. 

[The  Latin  words  are  :  Et  auca  licet  in  ara  posita,  nunc  posita 
infirma  carne  tristabitur,  in  futuro  tamen,  &c.,  and  might  perhaps  be 
rendered  :  “  And  though  the  goose,  offered  upon  the  altar,  is  at  present 
depressed  on  account  of  the  laying  off  her  frail  flesh,  yet  hereafter,”  &c. 

f  Mikowec,  &c.  fol.  71 ;  Ep.  44,  45,  46. 
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submit  to  the  decision  of  twelve  or  thirteen  masters.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prevailing  church  theory  which  taught  that 
the  individual  must  renounce  his  own  will,  and  submit  to 
an  authority  without  himself,  it  might  be  expected  that  a 
man  would  readily  consent  to  fulfil  this  duty  of  subordina¬ 
tion,  in  respect  also  to  matters  of  conviction.  But  Huss, 
of  course,  with  the  views  which  he  entertained  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  every  individual  to  Christ,  and  of  the  rights  of  reason 
grounded  in  that  relation,  could  never  accept  such  a  propo¬ 
sition  as  that.  But  he  submitted  a  protest,  demanding 
leave  to  render  an  account  of  his  faith  before  the  whole 
council.* * * §  This  was  the  point  to  secure  which  the  effort 
his  friends  were  ever  most  earnestly  solicited,  and  it  was 
one  which  he  hoped,  through  the  support  of  these  friends 
among  the  Bohemian  knights,  he  should  succeed  in  securing. 
He  wished,  as  he  expressed  it  in  a  petition  addressed  to 
the  council  through  the  president  of  the  committee,  to  have 
the  liberty  either  to  defend  his  doctrine  after  the  scholastic 
fashion  before  the  council,  or  else  to  preach  before  them. 
But  he  did  not  expect  that  the  president  of  that  committee 
would  actually  present  his  petition  to  the  council. f  When, 
after  he  had  submitted  his  explanations  on  the  several 
articles,  he  was  asked  whether  he  would  defend  them,  he 
threw  himself  in  reference  to  tho  whole  on  the  decision  of 
the  council ;  but,  without  doubt,  on  the  presupposition  that 
the  council  would  decide  according  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  in  whatever  respects  he  erred, — for,  that  he  had  erred 
in  some  respects  he  ever  thought  to  be  possible, — would 
point  out  his  error  by  that  word.  So  he  declared,  defend¬ 
ing  himself,  perhaps,  against  the  reproaches  of  friends,  who 
may  have  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  a  submission 
so  liable  to  misinterpretation. |  “  Behold,  I  call  God  to 

witness,  that  no  other  answer  seemed  to  me  at  that  time 
more  suitable ;  for,  I  had  written  it  down  with  my  own 
hand,  that  I  would  defend  nothing,  pertinaciously,  but  was 
ready  to  be  taught  by  any  man.”  §  He  expresses  it  as  his 

*  Mikowec,  &c.  fol.  74,  1 Ep.  52.  f  Ibid.  fol.  74.  2  ;  Ep.  54. 

t  Chlum  had  written  to  him  :  “Your  friends,  especially  Jesenic,  are 

troubled  on  account  of  the  answer  which  you  gave  in  your  cell.  But 
what  has  been  done  cannot  be  altered.”  Ibid.  fol.  72,  1 ;  Ep.  47. 

§  Ibid.  fol.  72,  2;  Ep.  48. 
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wish,  if  he  should  appear  before  the  council,  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  have  his  station  near  the  emperor,  so  that  he 
could  hear  and  understand  him  well ;  and  also  near  to  the 
knight  of  Chlum  and  his  other  friends,  “  In  order,”  he 
writes,  “that  you  may  hear  what  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
my  advocate,  counsellor,  and  most  gracious  judge,  will 
inspire  me  to  speak,  and  thus  whether  I  am  suffered  to 
live,  or  must  die,  you  may  be  true  and  well-informed 
witnesses,  and  liars  may  not  have  it  to  say  that  I  deviated 
in  the  least  from  the  truth  which  I  preached.”  *  He 
requests  the  knight  of  Chlum  to  ask  the  emperor  that  he 
might  be  released  from  his  close  confinement,  so  as  to  be 
at  liberty  to  make  suitable  preparation  for  his  public  trial. 
“Pray  the  emperor,”  he  writes,  “that  for  my  sake,  and 
for  the  vindication  of  the  cause  of  justice  and  truth  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the  church,  he  would 
take  me  from  prison,  so  that  I  may  have  liberty  to  prepare 
myself  for  my  public  hearing.”  f  Huss  says,  it  was  par¬ 
ticularly  urged  against  him,  that  he  had  hindered  the 
announcement  of  the  crusade-bull ;  that  ho  had  continued 
for  so  long  a  time  under  the  ban,  and  still  persisted  in 
saying  mass  ;  that  he  had  appealed  from  the  pope  to  Christ. 
This  appeal,  as  he  writes,  they  read  out  before  him ;  and 
with  joy  and  a  smile  on  his  lips  he  acknowledged  it  to  be 
his.j;  When  they,  furthermore,  declared  that  the  opinions 
which  he  had  advanced,  and  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  concerning  the  right  of  princes  to  deprive  the 
clergy  of  property  which  they  abused,  were  heretical,  Huss 
desired  an  opportunity  of  speaking  on  this  particular  point 
with  the  emperor.  He  might  be  indulging  the  erroneous 
idea  that  he  could  come  to  an  understanding  with  him  on 
these  points  ;  that  he  could  satisfy  him  that  He  was  here 
defending  the  interest  of  the  state  against  the  claims  of  the 
hierarchy.  The  knights,  says  he,  have  only  to  represent  to 
the  emperor,  that  if  this  article  should  be  condemned  as 
heretical,  he  would  be  obliged  to  condemn  the  acts  of  his 
father,  Charles  IV.,  and  his  brother,  Wenceslaus,  who  had 
taken  away  temporal  goods  from  the  bishops. §  He  wished 
that  his  writings  in  relation  to  these  points  might  be  com- 

*  Mikowec,  &c.  Ep.  49.  t  Ibid.  fol.  74,  2 ;  Ep.  53. 

t  Ibid.  fol.  73,  1 ;  Ep.  49.  §  Ibid.  fol.  74,  2 ;  Ep.  54. 
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municated  to  the  emperor,  all  that  he  had  said  concerning 
the  dotation  of  Constantine,  and  on  the  argument  to  prove 
that  tytlies  were  nothing  hut  alms ;  * * * §  and  he  was  anxious 
also  that  the  emperor  should  read  his  answers  to  the 
45  articles  of  Wickliff.f  He  would  he  glad  to  have  just  a 
single  interview  with  the  emperor  before  he  should  be 
condemned;  since  he  had  come  there  by  his  will  and  under 
the  promise  of  a  safe-conduct,  J  glad  if  the  emperor  could 
be  induced  to  show  pity  to  his  own  birthright,  and  not 
suffer  it  to  be  invaded  with  impunity  by  a  malignant  foe, 
(by  which  he  may  have  meant  Paletz  or  Michael  de  Causis). 

In  another  letter  he  expresses  the  same  wish,  that,  in  case 
he  obtained  a  public  hearing,  the  emperor  would  not  suffer 
him  to  be  remanded  to  prison,  but  allow  him  liberty  to 
consult  with  his  friends,  and  say  something  to  the  emperor 
which  might  be  of  benefit  to  Christendom,  and  to  the 
emperor  himself. §  But  it  must  be  evident  that  these 
hopes  and  wishes  rested  on  a  slender  foundation,  when  we 
fairly  consider  the  emperor’s  relation  to  the  church.  And 
IIuss  himself,  too,  sometimes  perceived,  no  doubt,  that 
after  what  had  transpired  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
the  emperor  in  relation  to  these  matters  ;  for  he  thus  writes, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  “  I  am  surprised  that  the  emperor  has 
forgotten  me,  and  that,  he  does  not  speak  a  word  for  me ; 
and,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  condemned  before  I  can  have  a 
word  with  him.  Let  him  look  to  it  himself  whether  this  is 
to  his  honour.”  In  the  midst  of  his  own  trials,  IIuss  was 
still  tenderly  alive  to  the  interests  of  his  friends.  He 
besought  the  knight  of  Chlum  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
Bohemian  knights  to  bring  it  about,  that  a  citation  to  the 
adherents  of  Huss,  which  had  been  issued  at  the  instigation 
of  Paletz,  should  be  revoked.  He  expressed  the  solicitude 
which  he  felt  for  his  friends  in  Constance,  particularly  for 
the  master  of  Keinstein ;  fearing  that,  by  their  too  free 
language,  they  might  bring  themselves  into  difficulty. 

*  See  above,  tlie  document  cited  on  this  point. 

t  Mikowec,  &c.  fol.  74,  1 ;  Ep.  51.  _  . 

X  Sub  sua  promissione,  ut  salvus  ad  Bohemiam  redirem ;  ibid.  Ep.  , 
54,  fol.  75,  1 — a  proof  bow  far  men  were  from  supposing  at  that  time  / 
that  the  emperor’s  instrument  was  a  mere  passport. 

§  Ibid.  fol.  73,  1 ;  Ep.  49. 
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Reinstein  should  be  cautious,  be  wrote  to  bis  friends  ;  for 
those  whom  be  considered  to  be  bis  friends  were  more 
probably  spies.  He  bad  beard  it  remarked  by  the  com¬ 
mission,  that  John  Cardinalis  wanted  to  defame  the  pope 
and  the  cardinals,  by  insinuating  that  they  were  all  guilty 
of  simony.  It  would  be  bis  advice  that  be  should  keep 
himself  as  closely  as  possible  attached  to  the  emperor’s 
court,  lest  they  might  get  possession  of  bis  person  as  they 
bad  done  of  himself.*  To  the  knight  of  Chlum  be  wrote, 
entreating  him  not  to  be  disheartened  at  the  great  expenses 
which  he  was  obliged  to  incur  at  Constance.  “  If  God 
delivers  the  goose  from  her  confinement,  rely  upon  it,  that 
you  shall  never  have  cause  to  regret  the  expense  you  have 
been  at.”  f  In  his  confinement,  Huss  composed  several 
small  treatises  of  doctrine  and  ethics  ;  either  for  immediate 
practical  use,  as  the  little  tracts  which  he  wrote  at  the 
request  of  his  keepers  for  their  special  benefit,  and  that  of 
others  in  like  circumstances  ;  J  or,  for  the  purpose  of  testify¬ 
ing  his  faith  in  opposition  to  prevailing  suspicions :  his 
short  tracts  on  the  Ten  Commandments ;  on  the  Lord’s 
Prayer;  on  mortal  sin;  on  marriage;  on  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God ;  on  the  seven  mortal  sins ;  on  penance ; 
on  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  all 
his  writings,  Huss  was  accustomed  to  make  great  use  of 
the  church  fathers,  and  displays  extensive  reading  in  that 
field.  The  writings  just  mentioned  abound  in  this  sort  of 
learning,  and  yet  he  was  totally  in  want  of  books.  At  first 
he  had  not  even  a  Bible  ;  and  was  obliged  to  ask  his  friends 
to  procure  him  one.§  He  says,  indeed,  that  he  had  brought 
with  him  the  Sentences  of  the  Lombard  and  a  Bible ;  but 
he  could  not  have  taken  them  with  him  into  his  prison.  || 
Yet  his  citations  from  these  books  are  so  minutely  correct, 
that  we  can  hardly  suppose  Huss  depended  wholly  upon 
his  memory.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  always  had 
by  him  a  collection  of  excerpts,  made  in  the  time  of  his 
earlier  studies.  In  his  exposition  of  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  we  may  notice  as  one  thing  serving  to  mark  the 

*  Mikowec,  &c.  fol.  75,  1 ;  Ep.  54.  f  Ibid,  fob  74.  1 ;  Ep.  51. 

t  He  requests  the  Knight  of  Chlum  to  have  his  tracts  De  Mandatis, 
De  Corpore  Christi,  De  Matrimonio,  copied  by  Peter  of  Mladenowic. 

§  Ibid,  fob  29,  2-44,  1 .  ||  Ibid,  fob  74  ;  Ep.  52  and  53. 
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peculiarity  of  his  theological  point  of  view,  that  he  applied 
the  command  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  literally  to 
Sunday.  Worthy  of  notice,  too,  is  his  spiritual  conception 
of  holiness,  which  he  represents  as  consisting  in  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Triune  God  and  of  Christ  as  man,  from 
which  knowledge  proceeds  love ;  whence  the  saints  love 
God  supremely ;  and  from  love  proceeds  joy ;  and  from 
knowledge,  love,  and  joy,  proceeds  perfect  satisfaction.* 
All  the  four  principal  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  are 
set  forth  Ly  him  in  his  tract  on  the  Lord’s  supper :  the 
mystery  of  the  trinity  ;  the  doctrine  of  divine  foreknowledge 
and  predestination, j-  (whence  it  is  evident  what  importance 
was  attached  by  Huss  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predesti¬ 
nation);  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  divine 
Word  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
holy  supper.  The  devout  remembrance  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  constitutes,  according  to  the  view  which  he  here 
expresses,  the  spiritual  participation  of  the  Lord’s  supper. i 
Lie  declares  it  to  he  sufficient  for  the  faith  of  the  simple,  to 
believe  that  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of  Christ  are 
in  the  holy  supper — the  body  in  which  he  was  born,  in 
which  he  suffered,  rose  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  to 
heaven.  He  expressly  testifies  here  his  belief  in  transub- 
stantiation,  which  term  he  employs.  He  asserts  that,  from 
the  beginning,  he  had  taught  in  his  sermons  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  bread,  and  never  the  opposite.  He  com¬ 
pares  the  perversion  of  his  language  by  his  enemies  with 
the  perversion  of  Christ’s  words  by  the  Pharisees.  Only 
the  crass  expressions  relating  to  certain  sensuous  affections 
to  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  supposed  to  be  subject  in 
the  Lord’s  supper,  he  rejects  ;  declaring  that  all  such  affec¬ 
tions  related  only  to  the  species  of  the  bread  and  wine,- — 
where  the  doctrine  de  accidentibus  sine  subjecto  evidently  lay 
at  bottom — that  doctrine  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Wickliff, 
from  his  own  particular  theological  and  philosophical 
position,  condemned  with  peculiar  abhorrence.  It,  is  to  bo 
remarked  that  Huss  considers  the  passage  in  John  vi.  as 
also  referring  to  the  ontward  participation  of  the  Lord’s 

*  Mikowec,  &c.  fol.  69,  2;  Ep.  37. 

f  Et  cognitionem,  dilectionem  et  gnudium  conaequitur  quietatio. 
Ibid.  fol.  31,  1.  X  Ibid.  fol.  38,  2. 
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supper ;  on  the  ground  of  which  interpretation  the  Hussites 
afterwards  restored,  as  the  ancient  church  had  instituted, 
the  communion  of  infants.  Like  Matthias  of  Janow,  Iduss, 
too,  encouraged  the  frequent  participation  of  the  Lord’s 
supper  among  the  laity ;  and  he  found  occasion  to  complain 
that  even  the  rule  prescribing  the  act  of  communion  once 
a-year  was  not  observed ;  that  many  received  the  Lord’s 
supper  only  at  the  last  extremity,  and  several  not  at  all. 
He  says  of  such  :  “  How  shall  these  people  be  ready  to  die 
for  Christ,  who  have  no  pleasure  in  the  food  which  is  best 
for  them,  and  which  has  been  provided  for  them  by  infinite 
grace  and  love,  to  enable  them  to  overcome  all  evil  ?” 

Meantime,  after  Huss  had  left  Prague,  another  contro¬ 
versy  arose,  by  occasion  of  which  the  antagonism  to  the 
dominant  church  could  not  fail  to  be  still  more  decidedly 
expressed.  This  controversy  related  to  a  point  which 
Huss  had  never  as  yet  made  a  subject  of  particular  inquiry. 
After  his  own  removal,  the  most  important  theologian  of 
his  party  was  his  friend  J acob  of  Misa,  or  Mies,  a  parish  priest 
attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Michaels,  commonly  called,  on 
account  of  his  diminutive  stature,  Jacobellus.  This  person 
came  out  openly  in  opposition  to  the  withholding  of  the  cup 
from  the  laity ;  and  insisted  that,  by  the  institution,  the 
holy  supper  in  both  forms  should  be  extended  to  the  laity 
also.  It  was  for  a  long  time  currently  reported  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  Peter,  originally  from  Dresden,  who  had  been  driven, 
as  an  adherent  to  Waldensian  doctrines,  from  his  native 
country  and  come  to  Prague,  w'as  the  original  means  of 
leading  Jacobellus  to  introduce  this  point  also  among  the 
matters  requiring  reform.  This  story  is,  in  itself,  extremely 
improbable.  If  we  consider  that,  in  the  writings  of  Matthias 
of  Janow,  the  necessity  to  the  laity  of  a  complete  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  supper  is  assumed ;  and  if  we  consider 
the  great  influence  Matthias  had  on  the  whole  movement, 
we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  a  man  who  might 
be  a  personal  disciple  of  Matthias  of  Janow,*  who  at  any 
rate  must  have  been,  in  spirit  and  bent,  one  of  his  disciples, 
that  such  a  man  could  need  the  influence  of  an  unknown 

*  As  Palacky,  p.  332,  note,  remarks — Jacobellus,  a  year  before  the 
death  of  Matthias  of  Janow,  in  the  year  1393,  was  a  Bachelor  in 
Prague  university. 
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Waldensian  to  direct  his  attention  to  a  subject  which 
had  already  been  deemed  of  so  much  importance  by  his 
own  master.  In  contemporaneous  writings  not  a  word  is 
to  he  found  concerning  this  Peter  of  Dresden;  in  the  con¬ 
troversial  tracts  on  this  subject  no  mention  is  made  of  him  ; 
and  yet  it  would  from  the  first  have  been  hailed  as  a  very 
welcome  fact,  by  the  defenders  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup,  if 
they  had  the  least  reason  whatever  to  trace  the  first  attacks  of 
this  practice  to  the  influence  of  a  man  who  belonged  to  a 
sect  so  decried.  This  story  is  found  for  the  first  time  in 
writings  of  opponents  to  the  Hussite  party  some  score  of 
years  later.*  Whether  such  a  person  as  Peter  of  Dresden 
ever  existed  or  not,  his  history  at  all  events  lies  altogether 
in  the  dark,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  here  ; 
but  it  does  not  admit  of  a  question  that  the  influence  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Matthias  of  Janow  by  which  Jacobellus  was 
led,  first  in  disputations,  to  come  out  openly,  somewhere 
near  the  close  of  the  year  1414,  against  the  withholding  of 
the  cup.  His  arguments  convinced  many  ;  and  he  began  to 
reduce  his  theory  to  practice  as  a  parish  priest,  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  holy  supper  once  more,  in  both  forms,  to  the 
laity.  Among  the  adherents  of  Hubs  a  controversy  arose 
on  this  point ;  for  the  more  practical  bent  of  his  disposition 
had  always  kept  him  from  entering  into  this  question.  His 
opinion  was  now  requested.  The  principle  on  which  he 
uniformly  went,  of  deciding  every  question  by  the  law  of 
Christ  as  laid  down  in  holy  writ,  would  soon  bring  him  to 
a  decision  of  this  question  after  his  attention  had  once  been 
directed  to  it,  and  also  to  a  declaration  of  his  views  ;  nor 
did  he  hesitate  to  declare  them  openly,  though  he  could  not 
but  foresee  that  by  so  doing  he  would  probably  injure  his 
own  cause. |  Even  before  his  imprisonment,  PIuss  had 
composed  a  small  tract  on  the  question  then  in  dispute  ;  and 
from  the  collected  declarations  of  the  New  Testament  and 

*  Thus  it  occurs  in  /Eneas  Sylvius,  Hist.  Bohemia,  cap.  35,  p  52. 

t  So  already,  among  the  articles  of  complaint  set  forth  by  Michael 
de  Causia,  one  was,  that  at  Prague  he  had  preached  to  the  people  that 
the  Lord’s  Supper  should  be  received  in  both  the  forms.  The  fact, 
indeed,  brought  forward  to  prove  this,  could  prove  nothing  of  the  sort. 
It  was  that  his  disciples  in  Prague  distributed  the  elements  thus :  Patet 
iste  articulus,  quia  jam  in  Praga  sui  discipuli  ministrant  illud  sub 
utraquo  specie.  Hist.  Hussi,  Opp.  I.  fol.  6, 1. 
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of  the  ancient  church  teachers  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  although  both  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  pre¬ 
sent  under  each  form,  yet  because  Christ  would  not  without 
special  reasons  have  directed  that  each  kind  should  be  taken 
separately ,  it  was  permitted  and  would  be  profitable  to  the 
laity,  to  take  the  blood  of  Christ  under  the  form  of  the  wine.* 

Meantime,  on  the  21st  of  March,  occurred  that  event  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  the  flight  of  pope  John,  the 
immediate  instrument  by  whom  IIuss  had  been  deprived  of 
his  liberty.  This  event  led  to  an  important  change  in  the 
situation  of  the  prisoner.  Huss  perceived  from  what  trans¬ 
pired  immediately  about  him,  that  something  of  this  sort 
had  occurred.  He  managed  to  get  information  of  the  move¬ 
ments  produced  by  this  event  in  the  council.  lie  ascribed 
them  all  to  one  cause,  that  men  were  attempting  to  effect 
an  innovation  in  the  kingdom  of  God  by  measures  of  human 
policy.  “  The  council,”  he  writes,  “  is  disturbed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  flight  of  the  pope,  as  I  believe.  The  reason  is 
this :  I  have  learned  that,  in  whatever  we  undertake,  God 
should  ever  be  placed  before  human  reason — a  lesson  which 
they  have  not  learned. ”f  The  pope  sent  for  all  his  officers 
and  servants  to  meet  him  at  Schalf  hausen.  In  consequence 
of  this,  IIuss  was  deserted  by  his  keepers.  No  one  was 
left  to  provide  for  his  daily  wants.  He  was  deprived  of 
the  means  of  subsistence.  He  was  in  constant  fear  lest  the 
marshal  of  the  pope’s  court,  who  was  intending  to  follow 
his  master,  would  secretly  take  him  away  with  himself. 
Late  in  the  evening  of  Palm  Sunday,  March  24th,  he  com¬ 
municated  his  fears  to  the  knight  of  Chlum,  and  begged 
him,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bohemian  knights,  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  this  by  requesting  the  emperor  either 
to  send  him  new  keepers,  or  to  set  him  at  liberty,  lest  he 
might  be  to  him  the  occasion  of  sin  and  of  shame.  J  The 
Bohemian  knights,  who,  previous  to  these  events,  had  never 

*  Licet  et  expedit  laicis  Melibus  sumere  sanguinem  Christi  sub 
specie  vini.  Nam  licet  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi  sit  sub  utraque  specie 
sacramentali,  tamen  Christus  non  sine  rationenec  gratis  instituit  utrum- 
que  modum  sacramentalem  suis  fidelibus,  sed  ad  magnum  profectum. 
I)e  Sanguine  Christi,  Opp.  I.  fol.  43,  2. 

t  Ratio,  quia  didiei,  quod  omnibus  in  factis  peragendis  sive  peractis 
debet  pneponi  Deus  humanae  rationi.  Ibid.  fol.  75,  1  ;  Ep.  55. 

+  Ne  habeat  et  peccatum  et  confusionem  de  me.  Ibid.  Ep.  56. 
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ceased  pressing  the  emperor  to  set  Huss  at  liberty,  sought 
to  take  advantage  also  of  the  present  juncture.* * * §  But  the 
advocates  of  the  hierarchical  system  exerted  themselves  to 
defeat  this  purpose  ;  and  after  consultation  with  the  council, 
the  emperor  delivered  Huss  over  to  the  surveillance  of  the  , 
bishop  of  Constance,  who  at  four  o’clock  the  next  morning 
had  him  removed,  in  chains,  to  the  castle  of  Gottleben.} 
In  the  castle  of  Gottloben  the  situation  of  Huss  was  changed 
much  for  the  worse.  His  prison  was  a  tower.  In  the  day¬ 
time  he  was  chained,  yet  so  as  to  be  able  to  move  about ; 
at  night  on  his  bed,  he  was  chained  by  the  hand  to  a  post. 
Here  he  no  longer  experienced  that  mild  treatment  from 
his  keepers  which  mitigated  the  severity  of  his  former 
imprisonment.  His  friends  were  not  allowed  to  visit  him. 
New  attacks  of  disease,  violent  headaches,  haemorrhage, 
colic, '.followed  in  consequence  of  this  severe  confinement. 
Speaking  of  this  in  one  of  his  later  letters,  he  says  :  “  These 
are  punishments  brought  on  me  by  my  sins,  and  proofs  of 
God’s  love  to  me.”}  In  the  midst  of  these  severe  trials  he 
wrote  shortly  before  Easter,  which  in  this  year  fell  on  the 
31st  of  March,  to  his  Bohemian  friends  at  Constance  : 

“  May  the  God  of  mercy  keep  and  confirm  you  in  his  grace 
and  give  you  constancy  in  Constance  ;§  for  if  we  are  con¬ 
stant  we  shall  witness  God’s  protection  over  us.”  “Now 
for  the  first  time,”  he  writes,  “  I  learn  rightly  to  understand 
the  Psalter,  rightly  to  pray,  and  rightly  to  represent  to  myself 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  of  the  martyrs.  For  Isaiah  says 

*  A  letter  written  from  Constanco  to  one  of  the  zealous  followers 
of  the  dominant  church — a  portion  of  which  has  been  cited  from  the 
manuscript  by  Palaeky — shows  that  the  hierarchical  party  did  at  the 
beginning  undoubtedly  fear  that  these  circumstances  might  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  set  Huss  at  liberty.  The  words  are  as  follows:  De 
Hus  fuit  periculum,  no  eriperetur  de  carceribus  ordinis  Prmdicatorum, 
situati  ultra  muros  civitatis,  quia  custodes  jam  erant  pauci  et  remissi ; 
sed  ex  diligentia  facta  et  clamore  zelatorum  fidei,  ex  decreto  concilii, 
prsssentatus  est  ad  quoddam  castrum  et  ad  carceres  domini  episcopi 
Constantiensis.  Palaeky,  III.  1,  p.  339,  note  448. 

t  When  Huss,  in  the  letter  cited,  says  the  bishop  of  Constance  wrote 
him,  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  either  this  must  have 
occurred  before  the  agreement  into  with  tire  emperor,  or  the  bishop 
must  have  been  seeking  to  conceal  the  purpose  which  he  had  in  view. 

t  Opp.  I.  fol.  69,  2  ;  Ep.  37. 

§  A  play  on  words  :  Det  vobis  constantiam  in  Constantia. 
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(xxviii.  19),  When  brought  into  straits,  we  learn  to  hear—  ;* 
or,  What  does  he  know  who  has  never  struggled  with 
temptation  ?  Rejoice,  all  of  you  who  are  together  in  the 
Lord  ;  greet  one  another,  and  seasonably  prepare  yourselves 
to  partake  worthily,  before  the  passover,  of  the  Lord’s  body  ; 
of  which  privilege,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  sacramental 
participation,  I  am  for  the  present  deprived,  and  so  shall 
continue  to  be  as  long  as  it  is  God’s  will.  Nor  ought  I  to 
wonder  at  this,  when  the  apostles  of  Christ  and  many  other 
saints,  in  prisons  and  deserts,  have  in  like  manner  been 
deprived  of  the  same.  I  am  well,  as  I  hope  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  shall  find  myself  still  better  after  death,  if  I 
keep  the  commandments  of  God  to  the  end.”  Since  the 
council  no  longer  recognised,  as  pope,  Balthazar  Cossa,  the 
committee  nominated  under  his  administration  had  no 
further  authority  to  examine  into  the  affair  of  Huss,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  new  one.  This  was  done  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1415,  and  the  new  commissioners  were 
Cardinal  d’Ailly,  Cardinal  St.  Marci,  the  bishop  of  Dola, 
and  the  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  order.  Meantime  the  cause 
of  Huss  assumed  a  worse  aspect  on  account  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  sacrament  under  both  forms,  which  now  com¬ 
menced  in  Prague.  This  gave  rise  to  the  most  injurious 
reports,  and  the  whole  blame  had  to  fall  upon  Huss.  The 
bishop  John  of  Leitomysl,  had  made  great  use  of  these 
rumours  to  confirm  the  prejudice  against  Huss,  in  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  council— had  stated  that  the  blood  of  Christ 
was  carried  about  by  the  laity  in  flasks,  and  that  they  gave 
the  communion  to  each  other.  Llpon  this,  the  Bohemian 
knights  present  at  Constance  handed  in  to  the  council,  on 
the  1 3th  of  May,  a  paper  complaining  in  the  most  violent 
language  that,  contrary  to  all  justice,  and  in  violation  of  the 
emperor’s  word,  Huss,  without  being  heard,  though  he 
had  ever  declared  himself  ready  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
heresy,  had  been  harshly  shut  up  in  prison,  where  he  was 
compelled  to  lie  in  fetters  and  supplied  with  the  most 
wretched  fare,  where  he  had  to  suffer  from  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  it  was  to  be  feared  must  in  consequence  of  this  harsh 
treatment  become  disordered  in  mind.  They  complained,  at 


*  Opp.  I.  fol.  73  ;  Ep.  50. 
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the  same  time,  of  the  calumnious  charges  set  afloat  against 
the  Bohemians  to  the  dishonour  of  their  nation,  alluding 
particularly  to  the  statements  made  by  bishop  John  of 
Leitomysl.  The  10th  of  May  was  fixed  upon  as  the  time 
for  acting  on  this  matter  ;  on  which  occasion  bishop  John  of 
Leitomysl  defended  himself  against  this  accusation,  and 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  was  right  in  proceeding  as  he 
had  done  against  the  propagators  of  the  erroneous  doctrines 
of  Wieklift  in  Bohemia.  The  Bohemians  did  not  suffer 
the  remarks  of  the  bishop  to  go  unanswered,  and  once  more 
urged  it  upon  the  council  and  the  emperor  that  a  free 
hearing  should  be  granted  to  Huss.  Finally  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  promise  that  Huss  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  prison  in  Constance,  and  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself  before  the  council  on  the 
5th  of  June.  The  knight  of  Clilum  announced  the  decree 
of  the  council  to  his  friend  on  the  day  it  was  passed,  the 
18th  of  May.  “  This  is  to  inform  you,”  he  wrote,  “  that  the 
emperor  with  the  deputies  of  all  the  nations  of  the  council 
was  this  day  assembled,  that  he  spoke  with  them  about 
your  affairs,  and  in  particular  about  granting  you  a 
hearing ;  and  they  at  last  declared  themselves  of  one 
mind  that  you  should  obtain  a  public  hearing ;  your 
friends  moreover  urged  that  you  ought  to  be  in  a  more 
pleasant  situation,  so  as  to  be  able  to  collect  and  refresh 
yourself.”  He  then  adds,  with  reference  to  the  impending- 
trial,  “  Therefore  for  God’s  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  your 
own  salvation,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  truth,  may 
you  never  be  led  to  swerve  from  that  truth  by  any  fear  of 
losing  this  poor  life.  For  it  is  only  to  promote  your  own 
true  good  that  God  has  visited  you  with  this  trial.”  He  then 
calls  upon  him,  on  account  of  the  excitement  which  the 
controversy  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  had  created  in 
Bohemia,  to  express  his  opinion  with  regard  to  that  matter 
on  the  same  sheet,  so  that  in  due  time  what  he  had  written 
might  be  shown  to  his  friends  in  Bohemia.  There  was  a 
difference  among  them  on  this  point,  and  they  had  agreed 
to  submit  the  whole  to  his  decision.  Huss  replied :  “  As 
it  regards  collecting  myself,  I  know  not  for  what  purpose 
I  am  to  collect  myself,  nor  what  other  condition  of  mind  I 
should  be  in  ;  for  1  know  not  to  what  end  the  hearing  is  to  be 
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granted  me.”  Doubtless  be  bad  bis  misgivings  whether  be 
should  obtain,  after  all,  the  free  bearing  which  be  de¬ 
manded  ;  such  a  bearing  as  would  allow  him  to  express 
bis  views  before  the  council  in  a  sermon,  or  to  defend  him¬ 
self,  in  the  way  of  disputation, 'against  the  several  charges 
— liberties  which  he  had  applied  for  in  a  petition.  It  was 
only  in  such  a  case  that  he  could  need  beforehand  any 
special  collection  of  mind.  “  I  hope,”  says  he,  “  by  the 
grace  of  God,  that  I  shall  never  swerve  from  the  truth  of 
which  I  have  obtained  the  knowledge.”  The  impending 
decision  of  his  fate  by  the  trial  before  the  council,  could 
not  induce  him  to  express  himself  otherwise  than  he  had 
already  done  on  the  question  respecting  the  withdrawal  of 
the  cup.  He  referred  to  the  paper  he  had  before  drawn 
up,  and  added  :  “I  know  of  nothing  else  to  say,  than  that 
the  gospels  and  the  epistles  of  Paul  speak  decidedly  for  the 
distribution  of  the  Lord’s  supper  under  both  the  forms,  and 
that  it  was  so  held  in  the  primitive  church.  If  it  can  be 
done,  endeavour  to  bring  it  about,  that  the  administration 
of  the  cup  should  be  granted  by  a  bull,  at  least  to  those 
who  require  it  from  motives  of  devotion,  regard  being  had 
to  circumstances.”* 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June,  that 
Huss  was  liberated  from  his  oppressive  dungeon  at  Gottle- 
ben,  where  directly  afterwards  his  place  was  taken  by  that 
Balthazar  Cossa,  who  had  first  deprived  him  of  his  liberty. 
He  was  next  conveyed  to  Constance,  and  a  prison  assigned 
to  him  in  a  Franciscan  convent.  Here  the  council  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  5th  of  June  to  investigate  his  affair,  and  to  hear 
the  man  himself,  according  as  it  had  been  promised  him. 
Before  Huss  was  produced,  the  proceedings  were  com¬ 
menced  by  listening  to  the  articles  extracted  by  his  adver¬ 
saries  from  his  writings  ;  and  they  were  upon  the  point  of 
making  a  beginning  with  the  condemnation  of  these  articles.  But 
Peter  of  Mladenowic,  secretary  to  the  knight  of  Chlum,  a 
man  enthusiastically  devoted  to  Huss,  hastened  to  give  in¬ 
formation  of  it  to  the  knight  his  master,  and  to  Wenceslaus 
of  Duba.  They  speedily  reported  the  case  to  the  emperor, 
who  at  once  sent  the  palgrave  Louis  and  the  burgrave 


*  Opp.  I.  fol.  72,  1 ;  Ep.  47  et  48. 
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Frederic  of  Nuremburg  to  the  council,  directing  them  to 
tell  the  prelates,  that  before  the  appearance  of  Huss  they 
should  not  take  a  step  in  his  affair,  and  that  they  should 
in  the  first  place  lay  all  the  erroneous  articles  which  they 
found  reason  to  charge  against  him  before  the  emperor, 
who  would  take  pains  to  have  them  carefully  and  minutely 
examined  by  pious  and  learned  men.  The  two  knights 
presented  to  the  council  the  writings,  from  which  the 
erroneous  articles  imputed  to  Huss  were  said  to  have  been 
extracted,  that  the  prelates  might  have  it  in  their  power  to 
satisfy  themselves  whether  those  articles  were  really  con¬ 
tained,  as  expressed  in  the  charges,  in  his  writings ;  re¬ 
quiring,  however,  that  the  same  should  be  returned  again 
into  their  hands,  lest,  perchance,  it  might  be  deemed  right 
to  destroy  them  as  heretical.  In  fact,  it  was  afterwards 
reported  in  many  quarters  that  they  were  burned.*  When 
Iluss  appeared  before  the  council,  these  writings  were 
placed  before  him,  and  he  was  asked  whether  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  them  to  be  his.  He  said  yes  ;  and  declared  himself 
ready  to  retract  every  expression  in  them  in  which  it  could 
be  shown  that  ho  was  in  error.  A  single  article  was  then 
read.  Huss  began  to  defend  it,  cited  many  passages  from 
Scripture,  and  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church ;  but 
they  exclaimed  that  all  this  was  nothing  to  the  point. 
Whenever  he  began  to  speak  he  was  interrupted,  and  not 
allowed  to  utter  a  syllable.  A  savage  outcry  rose  against 
him  on  all  sides.  At  length,  when  PIuss  saw  that  it  was  of 
no  use,  that  he  could  not  be  heard,  he  determined  to  remain 
silent.  This  silence  was  now  interpreted  as  a  confession 
that  he  was  convicted.  Finally,  it  grew  to  be  too  bad  ;  the 
moderate  men  in  the  assembly  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  restore  order,  it  was  thought 
best  to  dissolve  the  assembly ;  the  7th  of  June  having  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  time  when  Huss  should  have  his  second 
hearing.  On  the  6th  of  June  Huss  wrote  to  his  friends: 
“  To-morrow,  at  noon,  I  am  to  answer;  first,  whether  any 
one  of  the  articles  extracted  from  my  writings  is  erroneous, 

*  So  Iluss  himself  praises  his  friends  for  having  made  this  condition  : 
Bene  factum  est,  quod  postulaverunt,  ut  eis  liber  meus  restitueretur. 
Nam  aliqui  elamabant :  Comburatur,  et  prassertim  Michael  de  Causis, 
quem  audivi.  Opp.  I.  fol.  69,  1 ;  Ep.  36. 

VOL.  IX.  2  K 
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and  whether  1  wiU  pledge  myself  to  abjure  it,  and  licnce- 
torth  teach  the  contrary ;  secondly,  whether  I  will  confess 
that  1  have  preached  those  articles  which  it  shall  be  proved 
on  good  testimony  that  I  have  preached;  thirdly,  whether 
I  will  abjure  these.  May  God  in  his  mercy  so  order  it, 
that  the  emperor  may  be  present  to  hear  the  words  that  my 
gracious  Saviour  shall  be  pleased  to  put  in  my  mouth.” 
lie  wished  to  have  the  privilege  of  stating  his  answers  in 
wilting.  Had  this  been  allowed,  he  would  have  expressed 
himself  thus  :  “  I,  John,  servant  of  Christ,  will  not  declare 
that  any  of  the  articles  extracted  from  my  writings  are 
lalse,  lest  I  condemn  the  declarations  of  holy  teachers,  and 
particularly  of  St.  Augustine.  Secondly,  I  will  not  confess 
that  I  have  asserted,  preached,  and  believed  the  articles  of 
which  I  am  accused  by  false  witnesses.  Thirdly,  I  will 
not  abjure,  lest  by  so  doing  I  subject  myself  to  the  guilt 
o  perjury.  *  On  the  7th  of  June  then,  at  one  o’clock 
uss  appeared  for  the  second  time  before  the  council.  On 
this  occasion,  the  emperor  Sigismund  was  present,  as  Huss 
had  ei  er  desired  that  he  should  be  ;  and  owing  to  the  hearty 
sympathy  they  took  in  the  cause  of  Huss,  the  proceedings 
weie^  also  attended  by  the  two  above-mentioned  Bohemian 
nights,  and  Peter  of  Mladenowic.  The  first  accusation 
confirmed  by  many  witnesses,  was,  that  Huss  denied  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  This  he  could  declare  with 
truth,  to  be  a*TaTse  charge.  Cardinal  d’Ailly,  however 
who  was  a  zealous  nominalist,  engaged  in  an  argument  to 
show  that  Huss  ought,  according  to  his  principles,  to  deny 
that  doctrine ;  for  as  he  held  to  the  objective  reality  of 
general  conceptions, f  and  therefore  also  to  the  panietas  a 
pm  te  ret,  he  could  not  suppose  an  annihilation  of  the  same 
m  any  one  case.  But  Huss  would  not  allow  that  there  was 
any  force  whatever  in  this  reasoning,  for  he  was  of  the 
opinion,  that  though  the  general  conception  might  no 
longer  be  really  present  in  a  particular  substance, 'still  it 
did  not  cease  on  that  account  to  retain  its  reality  in  itself, 


*  Opp.  I.  fol.  G5,  2 ;  Ep.  27. 
t  Huss  himself  explained  this  in  the  sense 
were  the  original  forms,  first  created  by  God. 
muni  creata,  quai  est  primum  esse  creatum 
creaturis.  Ibid.  fol.  62,  2  ;  Ep.  15. 


that  general  conceptions 
Dixi  de  essentia  com- 
communicatum  singulis 
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and  to  be  actualized  in  other  particular  substances.*  Out 
of  this  grew  a  violent  dispute,  in  which  several  Englishmen 
took  part,  as  zealous  opponents  of  the  doctrines  of  Wickliff. 
It  was  insinuated  that  the  phraseology  of  Huss  was  sus¬ 
picious.  It  was  said  that,  like  Wickliff,  he  was  seeking  to 
deceive  by  his  language,  Whatever  he  taught  must  bo 
heresy.  The  same  wild  outcries  commenced  which  had 
interrupted  the  first  hearing.  But  the  emperor,  who  was 
present,  commanded  silence  ;  and  during  the  stillness  which 
succeeded,  Huss  took  the  opportunity  to  exclaim  with  a 
loud  voice  so  that  all  could  hear :  “  I  should  have  expected 
to  find  more  sobriety,  order,  and  decency  prevailing  in  such 
an  assembly.”  Said  the  president  of  the  council,  the  cardinal 
archbishop  John  de  Brogny  of  Ostia,  addressing  IIuss, 
“  At  thy  trial  in  the  castle,  thou  showedst  thyself  more 
humble.”  Huss  replied:  “Neither  was  there  there  any 
such  outcry.”'|'  Still  one  of  the  Englishmen  had  the  justice 

*  His  words :  Desinit  quidem  esse  in  hoc  singulari  pane  material!, 
stante  tali  transsubstantiatione,  cum  ille  tunc  mutatur,  vel  transit  in 
corpus  Christi,  vel  transsubstantiatur,  sed  niliilominus  in  aliis  singu- 
lnribus  subjeotatur.  Opp.  I.  fol.  12,  2. 

f  On  comparing  the  Historia  Hussi  and  tlie  several  statements  in  tlie 
letters  of  Huss,  regarding  bis  trials,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  this  occurred  on  his  first  or  his  second  hearing.  For, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  what  Huss  here  says,  and  what  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council  replies  to  him,  occurred  twice.  But  the  account 
of  the  eye-witness  in  the  Historia  Hussi,  who  makes  uo  mention  of  it 
at  all,  leaves  no  room  for  us  to  suppose  that  the  above  declaration  of 
Huss  was  made  at  the  first  hearing  ;  for  here  it  is  said  expressly  that 
Huss  at  length  remained  silent.  And,  in  the  letter  of  Huss,  (Ep.  15, 
fol.  G2,  2,)  where  everything  is  exactly  related,  and  in  all  probability 
immediately  after  the  hearing,  what  is  said  of  the  dispute  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  can  have  occurred,  as  is  evident  from 
comparing  the  Hist.  H.,  only  during  the  second  hearing.  But  this  is 
so  nearly  connected  with  the  narrative  of  what  Huss  said,  and  what  the 
president  replied,  that  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  very  arbitrary  pro¬ 
cedure,  to  separate  the  two  remarks  as  to  the  time  when  they  were 
made,  and  place  one  in  the  first,  and  the  other  hi  the  second  hearing 
as  has  been  done  by  V.  d.  Hardt.  (IV.  p.  307).  It  is  singular  that 
the  same  thing  should  be  done  also  by  Palacky,  who  is  generally  so 
exact,  unless  he  found  reason  for  so  doing  in  the  original  record  of 
Mladenowic,  and  in  the  Bohemian  original  text  of  the  letters  of  Huss, 
which  we  can  know  nothing  about.  To  be  sure,  Huss,  in  his  letter  in 
Mikowec’s  collection,  (p.  22),  remarks  that  this  took  place  at  the  first 
hearing.  But  we  must  necessarily  correct  this  statement,  to  avoid  u 
contradiction  which  would  otherwise  occur  hi  the  letters  of  Huss  him- 
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and  good  sense  to  declare,  “  that  it  was  better  to  drop  these 
wranglings  about  realism  and  nominalism,  since  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  place,  these  disputes  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  faith ;  and  the  word  of  Huss  ought  to  be 
believed,  when  he  said  that  he  acknowledged  transubstan- 
tiation.  *  IIuss  moreover  perceived  what  had  given  occa¬ 
sion  to  the  perversion  of  his  language  by  his  opponents 
regarding  the  doctrine  of  transuhstantiation,  when  following 
the  words  of  Christ  he  simply  spoke  of  the  fact,  that  Christ 
himself  is  the  soul’s  true  bread,  f  The  dispute  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  transuhstantiation  having  come  to  an  end,  cardinal 
Francis  Zabarella  took  up  the  word  and  said  to  Huss, 
“Thou  knowest,  master  Huss,  that  by  the  mouth  of  two 
or  three  witnesses  every  word  should  be  established ;  but 
now  as  thou  seest  thou  hast  against  thee  the  testimony  of 
twenty  men  or  thereabouts,  men  who  ought  to  be  believed, 
and  of  the  highest  consideration,  some  of  whom  have  them¬ 
selves  heard  thee  teach,  while  others  testify  to  what  they 
have  heard  and  to  the  common  report.  And  all  furnish  the 
strongest  grounds  of  evidence  for  their  statements.  We 
must  therefore  believe  them.  I  see  not  how  thou  canst 
still  maintain  thy  cause  against  so  many  distinguished 
men.  To  this  Huss  replied  :  “  But  I  call  God  and  my 
conscience  to  witness  that  I  have  not  so  taught,  and  that 
it  never  entered  my  mind  so  to  teach  as  these  persons  have 
the  hardihood  to  say  that  I  have,  testifying  against  me 
what  they  never  heard.  Were  there  a  great  many  more 
still,  I  esteem  the  testimony  of  my  God  and  of  my  con¬ 
science  higher  than  the  judgments  of  all  my  adversaries, 
about  which  I  do  not  trouble  myself.”  The  cardinal 
answered  “We  cannot  judge  by  thy  conscience,  but 

self,  by  the  earlier  and  more  exact  account ;  for  this  last  letter  was 
written  on  the  26th  of  June. 

The  words  of  the  Englishman  are  :  Quorsum  haec  de  universalibus 
disputatio,  quae  ad  fidem  nihil  facit  ?  Ipse,  quantum  audio,  recte 
sentit  de  sacramento  altaris.  Opp.  I.  fol.  12,  2. 

t  Huss  himself  says  at  his  trial :  Caeterum  hoc  sc  fateri,  cum  archi- 
episcopus  Pragensis  omnino  prohibuisset  uti  illo  termino  panis,  tunc  se 
hoc  edictum  episcopi  non  potuisse  probare,  quia  Christus  ipse  in  VI. 
cap.  Joann,  undecies  se  nominaverit  panem  angelorum,  qui  de  ccelo 
descendisset,  ut  toti  mundo  vitam  duret,  sed  de  pane  materiali  so  nun- 
quam  dixisse.  Ibid. 

J  [According  to  the  marginal  note  in  the  Historia  Joann.  Hus,  foL 
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must  be  content  with  the  very  firm  and  confident  testimony 
of  these  men.  For  not  from  any  hatred  or  enmity  to  thee, 
as  thou  affirmest,  do  they  offer  this  testimony,  but  they 
give  such  reasons  as  betray  no  sign  of  hatred,  and  leave  us 
no  room  to  doubt.”*  So  strongly  biassed  is  the  cardinal, 
that  he  cannot  or  will  not  see  the  trace  of  a  spiteful  distor¬ 
tion  of  the  words  of  Huss,  even  in  Paletz,  but  believes  that 
Huss  wrongs  him  altogether,  and  that  if  Paletz  had  altered 
the  words  of  Huss,  he  had  altered  them  into  a  still  milder 
sense  than  they  had  in  their  original  connection.  Besides, 
he  felt  particularly  annoyed  that  Huss  should  presume  to 
cast  suspicion  on  chancellor  Gerson,  than  whom  a  more 
excellent  man  was  not  to  be  found  in  all  Christendom. 
The  next  accusation  was  that  Huss  had  obstinately  de¬ 
fended  the  heretical  doctrines  of  Wickliff.  Huss  replied, 
that  he  had  taught  neither  the  errors  of  Wickliff,  nor  those 
of  any  other  man.  If  Wickliff  had  taught  errors  in  England, 
this  was  the  concern  of  the  English.  But  his  resistance  to 
the  condemnation  of  the  forty-five  articles  of  Wickliff  was 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  charge  that  he  defended  his  doc¬ 
trines,  to  which  he  replied :  The  form  in  w'hich  those 
articles  were  all  unconditionally  condemned  was  one  to 
which  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  assent ;  but 
in  particular  he  could  not  consent  to  the  condemnation  of 
the  article  that  Constantine  had  erred  in  making  that  dota¬ 
tion,  and  Sylvester  in  accepting  it.  The  article  and  also 
the  proposition  of  which  we  have  spoken  on  a  former  page, 
that  a  priest  chargeable  with  mortal  sin  could  not  baptize 
nor  consecrate  the  Lord’s  supper,  he  modified  by  saying 
that  such  an  one  did  it  in  an  unworthy  manner,  and  was 
but  an  unworthy  minister  of  the  sacraments  ;  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  contradictions  of  his  opponents,  he  asserted  that 
in  no  other  sense  was  the  article  to  be  found  in  his  writings  ; 
and  he  proved  this  against  Paletz  to  ocular  inspection  by 
comparing  the  propositions  ascribed  to  him  with  his  book 
which  was  produced.  Furthermore  he  frankly  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  he  had  not  dared  to  agree  in  condemning  the 

13,  1,  and  perhaps  also  according  to  the  words  themselves,  the  cardinal 
here,  and  in  wlnxt  follows,  is  not  Zabarclla  the  Cardinalio  Florentinus, 
but  Peter  d'Ailly  the  Cardinalis  Cameracensis.] 

*  Opp.  I.  fol.  13,  1, 
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aiticle  which  affirmed  that  tythes  were  to  be  considered  as 
alms.  Cardinal  Zabarella  now  argued  to  refute  him.  lie 
said  that  “  it  belonged  to  the  nature  of  an  alms  that  it 
should  be  given  voluntarily,  and  not  by  obligation  ;  but 
the  paying  of  tythes  was  founded  on  an  obligation.  Zaba¬ 
rella  went  on  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law  j  but  Iiuss 
proceeded  only  on  ethical  principles ;  hence  he  could  not 
admit  the  premises  in  Zabarella’s  argument,  for  he  main¬ 
tained  that  almsgiving,  too,  was  a  matter  of  moral  obliga¬ 
tion.  Men  were  bound,  on  pain  of  damnation,  to  observe 
those  six  works  of  mercy  which  Christ  mentions  in  Matt, 
xxv.  35,  36  ;  and  yet  these  are  alms.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
scholastic  sophistry  of  those  times,  for  parties  to  engage  in 
dispute  without  taking  any  pains  first  to  settle  with  °each 
other  the  different  meaning  of  terms.  Kext  an  English 
archbishop  displayed  the  subtlety  of  his  logic  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  argument  against  Iiuss :  From  this  it  would  follow  that 
the  poor,  who  cannot  give  alms  for  want  of  means,  must 
be  damned.  Iiuss  replied:  That  he  spoke  only  of  those 
that  had  the  means.  And  he  went  on  to  assert  that  the 
tenths  had,  in  the  beginning,  been  an  entirely  voluntary 
thing ;  and  were  not  made  obligatory  until  a  long  time 
afterwards.  This  he  proposed  to  show  more  at  large,  but 
was  not  permitted.  Iiuss  then  said  that,  in  general,  all  he 
had  ever  demanded  was,  that  proofs  should  be  drawn  from 
holy  Scripture  to  justify  the  condemnation  of  the  proposi¬ 
tions  of  \\  ickliff  which  were  to  be  condemned.  lie  entered 
into  a  full,  calm,  and  sober  account  of  the  whole  course 
of  the  disputes  on  the  writings  of  Wickliff  and  of  his  own 
personal  concern  in  the  matter*  until  the  time  of  his 
appeal  to  Christ.  I  he  question  was  then  put  to  him 
whether  the  pope,  then,  had  given  him  leave  to  break 
away  from  his  own  jurisdiction  and  appeal  to  another 
tribunal  and  whether  it  was  permitted  to  appeal  to 

*  Which  account  we  have  already  availed  ourselves  of  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  narrative. 

t  J.  he  words  .  Habueri  tne  absolutionem  ?  These  words  niay  indeed 
also  mean :  Has  been  absolved  by  the  pope  ?  Yet  the  connection  is  in 
favour  of  the  interpretation  which  I  have  given  in  the  text;  so  that 
the  question  relates  to  an  airo\vTiKov  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  or  of  the 
so-called  apostoli ;  and  this  besides  is  altogether  characteristic  of  the 
positive  spirit  of  his  judges. 
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Christ?  To  this  Huss  replied:  “  This  I  openly  maintain, 
before  you  all,  that  there  is  not  a  more  just  nor  a  more 
effectual  appeal  than  the  appeal  to  Christ ;  for  to  appeal 
means,  according  to  law,  nothing  but  this :  in  a  case  of 
oppression,  from  an  inferior  judge  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a 
higher  one.  And  now  what  higher  judge  is  there  than 
Christ?  Who  can  get  at  the  truth  of  a  cause  in  a  more 
righteous  and  truthful  manner  than  he?  for  he  cannot  be 
deceived,  neither  can  he  err.  Who  can  more  easily  afford 
help  to  the  poor  and  oppressed  ?”  But  this  was  language 
which  the  council  could  not  understand ;  and  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  laughter  and  scorn.  Furthermore,  it  was 
charged  against  him,  that,  to  introduce  his  heresies  among 
the  unlearned  and  simple,  he  had  given  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  doings  at  that  notorious  earthquake  council,* 
and  represented  it  as  a  judgment  of  God  in  favour  of  VVick- 
liff  that  he  had  said,  as  we  have  observed  on  a  former 
page,  he  wished  his  soul  to  be  where  Wickliff’s  soul  was. 
In  reply  to  the  first,  Huss  said  nothing,  and  it  may  per¬ 
haps  have  been  tme ;  nor  would  it  be  anything  strange 
that  one  so  favourably  inclined  to  Wickliff  and  so  biassed 
against  his  opponents  should  hold  such  a  story  to  be  true, 
and  look  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  judgment  of  God. 
With  regard  to  the  second,  Huss  said!  he  did  not  deny 
that,  twelve  years  before  the  theological  writings  of  Wickliff 
were  known  in  Bohemia,  he  had  made  himself  familiar 
with  some  of  that  writer’s  philosophical  writings  which 
greatly  pleased  him ;  and  as  lie  had  been  informed  on  good 
authority  of  the  uprightness  of  Wickliff’s  life,  so  he  had  let 

*  See  above,  page  233. 

t  Illico  ostium  ecclesiae  fulmine  ruptum  est,  ita  ut  adversarii  Wicleff 
*egre  sine  incommodo  evaserint.  Opp.  I.  fol.  14,  1.  As  such  facts, 
especially  in  the  contests  between  parties,  are  very  apt  to  be  represented 
in  an  exaggerated  manner  in  tradition  according  to  the  passions  of  the 
particular  individuals,  so  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  story  in  the 
present  case  was  somewhat  exaggerated  as  it  was  told  among  the 
Wickliffites. 

t  We  have  already  on  a  former  page  found  it  probable  that  Huss 
had  first  been  led  to  think  favourably  of  Wickliff  by  his  intimacy 
with  the  philosophical  writings  of  the  latter  relating  to  the  general 
controversy  between  the  realists  and  the  nominalists.  But  in  respect 
to  the  exact  number  of  years,  Huss  might  easily  be  mistaken  at  such  a 
trial. 
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fall  the  words  :  “  I  hope  John  Wickliff  is  in  heaven.  But 
although  I  did  entertain  the  fear  that  he  might  he  damned, 
yet  I  could  still  express  the  hope  that  my  soul  might  be 
where  the  soul  of  Wickliff  was.”  Again,  these  words  of 
Huss,  uttered  with  his  peculiar  conscientiousness,  and  in 
entire  consistency  with  his  views  of  the  doctrines  of  abso¬ 
lute  predestination  and  subjective  justification,  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  derision.  It  was  objected  to  him,  again,  that 
he  had  invited  the  people,  by  the  posting  up  of  public 
notices,  to  resort  to  the  sword  against  their  adversaries. 
But  he  could  appeal  to  it  as  a  fact,  that  he  had  spoken  in 
his  sermons  only  of  spiritual  weapons ;  and,  aware  of  the 
disposition  among  some  to  pervert  his  words,  had  taken 
special  pains  to  point  out  that  he  was  not  speaking  of  a 
fleshly  but  of  the  spiritual  sword.  He  was,  moreover, 
accused  of  having  fomented  schism  in  Bohemia  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  secular  power,  and  caused  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Germans  from  the  university  of  Prague.  He 
vindicated  himself  from  this  charge,  by  giving  the  true 
account  of  the  whole  course  of  the  affair,  as  we  have  stated 
it  on  a  former  page.  Paletz  alleged  againt  Huss  that  not 
only  Germans  but  Bohemians  were  banished.  But  Huss 
could  prove  that  this  had  occurred  during  his  absence. 
For  as  we  have  seen  before,  he  certainly  was  not  present 
at  Prague  when  those  men  of  the  theological  faculty  were 
banished.  One  thing  characteristic  of  these  disputes  was 
the  pains  taken  to  raise  suspicions  against  the  sayings  and 
doctrines  of  Huss  in  a  political  point  of  view,  and  thus  to 
excite  against  him  the  prejudices  of  the  ruling  powers.  So 
we  may  interpret  d’Ailly  when,  speaking  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  the  emperor,  he  said  to  Huss :  “  When  you 
were  first  brought  before  us,  I  heard  you  say*  that  if  you 
had  not  proposed  of  your  own  accord  to  come  to  Constance, 
neither  the  emperor  nor  the  king  of  Bohemia  could  have 
compelled  you  to  come.”  Thereupon  Huss  said  his  lan¬ 
guage  had  been  this  :  “  If  he  had  not  been  disposed  to  come 
there  of  his  own  accord,  so  many  of  the  knights  in  Bohemia 
were  his  friends  that  he  might  easily  have  remained  at 

*  Which  may  have  probably  occurred  when  Huss  first  appeared 
before  the  pope  and  the  cardinals. 
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home  in  some  safe  place  of  concealment,  so  that  he  never 
conkl  have  been  forced  to  come  there  hy  the  will  of  those 
two  princes.  At  this,  cardinal  d’Ailly  exclaimed,  in  an 
angry  tone  :  “Mark  the  impudence  of  the  man!”  And  a 
murmur  of  disapprobation  arising,  the  noble  knight  of 
Chlum  spoke  out  in  confirmation  of  what  Huss  had  said ; 

“  Compared  with  other  knights,”  said  he,  “  I  have  but  little 
power  in  Bohemia ;  yet  I  could  protect  him,  for  a  whole 
year,  against  all  the  power  of  these  two  sovereigns.  How 
much  more  could  be  done  by  others,  avIio  are  more  power¬ 
ful  than  I,  and  hold  the  stronger  castles !”  After  these 
words  of  the  knight,  d’Ailly  was  not  disposed  to  go  any 
further  into  this  matter,  hut  said  to  Huss  :  “  I  advise  you 
to  submit,  according  to  your  promise  while  in  prison,*  to 
the  sentence  of  the  council.  By  so  doing  you  will  provide 
best  both  for  your  welfare  and  your  honour.”  Taking  up 
the  remark  of  d'Ailly,  the  emperor  said :  Though  it  was 
reported  that  Huss  had  not  received  his  safe-conduct  from 
the  emperor  till  fourteen  days  after  his  imprisonment, |  the 
emperor  could  prove,  by  the  testimony  of  many  princes 
and  persons  of  rank,  that  he  had  received  the  safe-conduct 
before  leaving  Prague,  from  the  hands  of  the  knights 
Wenceslaus  of  Duba  and  John  of  Chlum,}  and  full  liberty 
was  secured  to  him  of  defending  himself  and  giving  an 
account  of  his  faith  before  the  council ;  and  this  promise 
had  been  well  fulfilled  by  the  prelates,  for  which  the 
emperor  had  all  reason  to  thank  them ;  although  many  said 
the  emperor  did  wrong  in  granting  protection  to  a  man 
who  was  a  heretic,  or  suspected  of  heresy.  The  emperor, 
therefore,  would  now  give  Huss  the  same  advice  with 
Cardinal  d’Ailly.  Let  him  defend  nothing  obstinately  ;  but 
with  regard  to  all  that  was  brought  against  him,  and  had 
been  confirmed  hy  credible  witnesses,  let  him  submit,  with 
becoming  obedience,  to  the  authority  of  the  council.  If  he 

*  Without  doubt  in  reference  to  that  conditionally  understood  sub¬ 
mission  ;  the  implied  condition,  however,  being  ignored. 

t  It  appears,  accordingly,  that  many  sought  to  excuse  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  Huss  by  asserting  that  his  safe-conduct  did  not  arrive  till  after 
that  had  taken  place. 

\  Which,  to  be  sure,  is  at  variance  with  the  statement  of  Huss 
himself,  (see  above),  that  he  set  out  on  his  journey  without  a  safe- 
conduct. 
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did  this,  the  emperor  would  see  to  it  that,  for  his  own  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  brother  Wenceslaus  and  of  the  whole 
Bohemian  empire,  he  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  council  in 
a  lenient  manner,  and  let  off  with  a  slight  penance  and 
satisfaction  ;  if  not,  the  leaders  of  the  council  would  know 
what  they  had  to  do  with  him ;  the  emperor  would  never 
undertake  to  protect  his  errors  ;  he  would  sooner  prepare  the 
faggots  for  him  with  his  own  hands  than  suffer  him  to  go 
on  any  longer  with  the  same  obstinacy  as  before.  To  this 
TIuss  replied  :  “  In  the  first  place  I  thank  your  majesty  for 
the  safe-conduct.”  And  as  he  was  now  invited  and  charged 
by  the  knight  of  Chlum  to  defend  himself  against  the  re¬ 
proach  of  obstinacy,  which  had  been  cast  upon  him,  he  said  : 
“  I  call  God  himself  to  witness  that  it  never  entered  my 
thoughts  to  defend  anything  obstinately,  and  that  I  came 
here  voluntarily  and  of  my  own  accord  with  the  purpose 
of  changing  my  opinion  without  any  hesitation,  if  I  should 
be  taught  better.”  Huss  was  then  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  bishop  of  Riga  and  conducted  back  to  his  prison. 
4  he  same  day  Huss  wrote  to  his  friends  in  Constance, 
respecting  this  examination:  “The  Almight}7  God  gave 
me  to-day  a  strong  and  courageous  heart.  Two  of  the 
articles  of  complaint  against  me  have  been  abandoned.  I 
now  hope,  by  the  grace  of  God,  that  several  others  besides 
will  be  abandoned.  They  cry  out,  nearly  all  of  them,  like 
the  Jews  against  our  Master  Christ.”  He  says  that,  among 
the  whole  multitude  of  the  clergy  he  had  not  a  single  friend 
except  one  Pole  whom  he  knew,  and  the  father.  By  the 
father  is  probably  meant  that  remarkable  secret  friend  of 
Huss,  who  subsequently  was  so  active  in  endeavouring  to 
bring  about  a  compromise  between  him  and  the  council, 
and  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  hereafter. 
“  Oh,”  he  wrote,  “  if  a  hearing  were  granted  me,  in  which  I 
could  reply  to  such  arguments  as  they  might  bring  against 
the  articles  contained  in  my  treatises;  then,  believe  I, 
would  many  of  those  who  cry  out,  be  compelled  to  be 
dumb.  As  God  in  heaven  wills,  so  let  it  be.”*  Again 
Huss  wrote :  Let  all  the  Bohemian  knights  apply  to  the 
emperor  and  council,  and  demand  that  as  the  emperor  and 

*  Opp.  I.  fol.  69,  2 ;  Ep.  36. 
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council  had  promised,  he  might  in  the  next  audience  briefly 
state  what  he  had  to  retract,  at  the  same  time  giving  his 
explanations.*  Thus  the  emperor  and  council  would  fulfil 
this  promise  too,  as  they  might  be  forced  to  do  if  held  to 
their  own  words.  “  I  will  then  speak  out,”  he  writes,  “  the 
truth  without  reserve  ;  for  rather  wotdd  I  be  consumed  by 
the  faggots,  than  kept  so  miserably  concealed  by  them  ;  for 
then  all  Christendom  would  learn  what  I  finally  said.”  To 
Chlum,  whom  he  called  his  most  trusty  patron,  he  wrote : 
“  May  God  be  your  rewarder !  I  desire  that  you  would  not 
leave  the  council  till  you  have  seen  the  end.”  “  Oh,”  says 
he,  “  much  would  I  prefer  that  you  should  see  me  led  to  the 
stake,  than  that  1  should  be  so  treacherously  kept  in  the 
dark.  I  still  have  hopes  that  Almighty  God,  through  the 
merit  of  the  saints,  may  deliver  me  out  of  their  hands.” 
He  begged  his  friends  to  let  him  know  when,  on  the  next 
morning,  he  should  be  led  forth  to  trial.  He  desired  them 
all  to  pray  for  him  that  if  he  must  await  death  in  prison, 
he  might  be  endued  with  patience.  He  lamented  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  repay  many  of  them  for  their  services, 
and  sent  to  request  that  they  would  be  content,  and  excuse 
him  on  the  ground  of  his  want  of  ability.  He  knew  not 
who  was  to  repay  those  who  had  lent  him  money  in 
Bohemia,  unless  it  were  the  Master  Christ,  on  whose  ac¬ 
count  they  had  lent  it  to  him.  Still  he  expresses  the  wish 
that  some  of  the  more  wealthy  would  settle  up  his  affairs 
and  pay  his  poorer  creditors. 

On  the  8  th  of  June,  Huss  was  conducted  to  his  third 
examination.  The  articles  of  charge  were  read  over  in 
their  regular  order,  together  with  the  answers  which  he 
had  given  to  them  at  his  private  examinations  in  prison. 
They  were  more  particularly  articles  said  to  have  been 
extracted  from  his  book  De  Ecclesict.  With  regard  to  some 
of  them  Huss  acknowledged  that  the  assertions  imputed 
to  him  were  his,  and  added  a  few  words,  either  to  establish 
them,  or  to  guard  them  against  misapprehension;  but  with 
regard  to  the  majority  of  them,  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort, 
being  confident  of  proving  either  that  they  were  not 

*  We  should  from  these  words  of  Huss  complete,  therefore,  the 
account  of  what  occurred  in  this  second  hearing,  and  seems  to  have 
been  left  out  in  the  report  of  Mladenowic. 
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contained  in  his  writings,  or  that  they  were  altered  by 
being  rent  from  their  connection  or  purposely  miscon¬ 
strued.  We  may  notice,  in  particular,  the  fifth  article, 
relative  to  his  doctrine  concerning  the  church,  which  we 
have  already  explained,  and  which  stood  closely  connected 
with  his  doctrine  of  predestination,  lie  was  reported  to 
say,  that  dignity,  choice  of  man,  visible  signs,  made  no 
one  a  member  of  the  church.  Huss  while  in  prison  had 
acknowledged  this  assertion  to  be  one  contained  in  his 
book  ;  and  in  confirmation  of  its  truth  had  added  :  All 
depends  here  on  defining  what  is  meant  by  being  in  the 
church  and  a  member  of  the  church ;  and  this  depends  on 
predestination.  Predestination  was  the  divine  counsel, 
whereby  grace  was  prepared  for  men  in  this  life,  and  glory 
in  the  future  life.  Distinctions  of  rank,  human  choice, 
visible  signs,  did  nothing  of  this  kind.  Judas  Iscariot, 
notwithstanding  he  was  chosen  by  Christ,  notwithstanding 
the  temporal  gifts  of  grace  which  he  received,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  opinion  which  the  multitude  had  of  him, 
was  no  true  disciple  of  Christ,  but  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  cloth¬ 
ing.  His  assertion  that  no  “  prcescitus”  was  a  member  of 
the  church,  he  proved  by  many  authorities  from  Bernard 
and  Augustin.  Furthermore,  the  tenth  article:  “If  he 
who  is  called  the  vicar  of  Christ  copies  after  his  life,  he  is 
his  vicar ;  but,  if  he  takes  the  opposite  course,  he  is  a 
messenger  of  Antichrist,  stands  in  contradiction  with  Peter 
and  Christ,  and  is  a  vicar  of  Judas  Iscariot.”  Huss  con- 
:  firmed  this  proposition,  citing  it  as  it  really  stood  in  his 
books,  and  in  confirming  it,  referred  to  a  passage  from 
Bernard's  work  De  Consideratione.  When  this  was  read, 
the  prelates  looked  at  each  other,  shook  their  heads,  and 
[_  laughed.  The  twelfth  article  was — that  the  papal  dignity 
took  its  origin  from  the  Roman  emperors.  PIuss  added,  in 
confirmation  of  this,  that  the  emperor  Constantine  con¬ 
ferred  this  dignity  on  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  it  was  after¬ 
wards  confirmed  by  the  other  emperors ;  that,  as  the 
emperor  was  the  first  among  princes,  the  pope  was  the  first 
among  bishops,  in  reference,  namely,  to  earthly  honour 
and  earthly  goods.  Yet  the  papal  dignity  had  its  origin 
directly  from  Christ,  so  far  as  it  regarded  the  spiritual 
dignity,  and  the  call  to  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  church. 
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Cardinal  d’Ailly,  in  opposing  this,  appealed  to  the  sixth 
canon  of  the  council  of  Nice,  according  to  the  common 
interpretation ;  and  asked  Huss  why  he  had  not  derived 
this  rather  from  the  decree  of  the  council  than  from  the 
emperor.  But  Huss  stood  firm  to  his  assertion,  that  the 
dignity  was  first  derived  from  the  gift  of  Constantine. 
The  22nd  article  related  to  the  important  principle,  impor¬ 
tant  in  reference  to  ethics  laid  down  by  Augustin  in  op¬ 
position  to  Pelagianism,  that  in  moral  judgments  every¬ 
thing  depends  on  the  intention,  the  intentio  oculus  animi ; 
hence  the  opposition  generally  between  the  godlike  and 
the  ungodlike  life  the  state  of  grace  where  everything  is 
determined  by  the  same  fundamental  relation  to  the 
temper ;  the  general  bent  of  the  life  is  one  well-pleasing 
to  God ;  every  natural  affection  is  ennobled,  and  the  man 
whether  he  eat  or  drink  does  everything  to  the  glory  of 
God  ;  or  the  opposite  temper  of  alienation  from  God, — the 
ground-tone  of  the  life  is  either  love  or  selfishness.  Now, 
while  Huss  had,  with  Augustin  and  Jovinian,  given  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  unmediated  antithesis  alone,  as  grounded  in 
the  idea  or  the  principle,  d’Ailly,  on  the  other  hand,  held 
to  the  empirical  view,  and  considered  the  Christian  as  he 
actually  appears,  with  the  sinful  element  still  cleaving  to 
him;  and  in  opposition  to  Huss  he  remarked:  “Yet  holy 
Scripture  says  we  all  sin;”  and  adverting  to  the  wrords, 

1  John  i.  8,  he  said  :  “  So  then  it  would  follow  from  this 
that  we  sin  continually.”  To  this  Huss  replied :  “  Holy 
Scripture  speaks,  in  such  places,  of  remissible  sins,  which 
the  moral  temper  at  bottom  does  not  quite  exclude  from  the 
man,*  hut  which  may  perhaps  exist  along  with  it.”  The 
article  was  read  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  on  a 
former  page,  that  whenever  a  king,  pope,  bishop,  lay  under 
a  mortal  sin,  he  was  neither  king, I  pope,  nor  bishop.  Huss  > 
had,  in  his  answer,  explained  this  as  meaning  that  such  a 
person  was  not  so  in  a  worthy  manner,  in  the  sight  of  God. 
But  in  so  doing,  he  had  expressly  taken  care  not  to  deny 
the  objective  validity  of  any  sacramental  act  performed  by 
such  a  prelate  ;  such  a  person  was  only  an  unworthy  minister 

*  Quse  non  expellunt  habitum  virtutis  ab  homine.  Fol.  IS,  1. 

f  In  reference  to  this  he  appeals  to  1  Sam.  xv.  11. 
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of  the  sacraments,  through  whom  Christ  himself  baptized 
and  consecrated.  At  the  time  this  was  read,  the  emperor 
stood  by  a  window,  and  by  him  the  palgrave  Louis  and 
the  burgrave  Frederic  of  Nuremburg ;  and,  after  much 
conversation  about  Huss,  he  said  :  “  There  was  never  a 
more  mischievous  heretic.”  On  these  words  being  read, 
which  tom  from  their  connection  might  be  interpreted  as 
tending  to  the  overthrow  of  all  civil  power  and  order,  the 
emperor’s  attention  was  called  to  them,  and  he  caused  them 
to  be  repeated.  And  this  too  doubtless  made  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  emperor.  He  said :  “  Yet  no  man  living  is 
without  sin.”  But  cardinal  d’Ailly  exclaimed  indignantly 
to  Huss :  “  Did  it  not  satisfy  thee  that  thou  sough  test  by 
thy  writings  and  discourses  to  bring  into  contempt  and  to 
overthrow  the  spiritual  order ;  wilt  thou  now  seek  also 
to  push  kings  from  their  thrones  ?”  Then  a  disputation 
arose  between  Paletz  and  Huss,  turning  on  this :  that  in 
the  explication  of  conceptions  objective  and  subjective, 
worthiness  conditioned  on  moral  qualities,  and  lawfully- 
existing  orders  independent  of  these  qualities,  were  not 
duly  distinguished ;  for  which  Huss  had  really  given 
occasion  enough  in  the  way  in  which  he  had  stated  the 
distinction.  If  Huss,  instead  of  merely  holding  fast  to 
what  he  had  paradoxically  expressed,  had  in  his  answer 
explained  the  matter  with  more  clearness  and  precision,  he 
would  thereby  have  guarded  against  many  a  falsely- reasoned 
conclusion,  which  proved  injurious  to  his  cause.  Paletz, 
for  example,  observed,  with  regard  to  a  case  cited  b}r  PIuss, 
that  Saul  was  nevertheless  king,  though  he  had  heard  those 
words  of  Samuel ;  and  David,  too,  had  prevented  the  slaying 
of  Saul,  not  on  account  of  the  holiness  of  Saul’s  life,  a 
quality  in  which  he  was  utterly  deficient,  but  on  account 
of  the  holiness  that  proceeded  from  his  anointing.  And 
when  Huss  cited  a  passage  from  Cyprian  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  falsely  called  a  Christian  who  did  not  follow  Christ 
in  his  daily  walk,  Paletz  replied  :  “  Mark  the  simplicity 
of  the  man,  who  quotes  what  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject.  For,  suppose  one  not  to  be  truly  a  Christian,  is 
he  therefore  not  truly  a  pope,  bishop,  or  king  ?  for  these 
latter  are  names  of  office,  but  the  term  Christian  is  a  de¬ 
signation  of  character.  And  accordingly  one  may  be  truly 
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a  pope,  bishop,  or  king  without  being  a  true  Christian.” 
Thereupon  Huss  answered  :  “  Then  if  John  was  a  true  pope, 
why  have  you  deposed  him  from  his  office  ?”  Here  the 
emperor  struck  in  :  “  The  council  has  lately  declared  that 
John  was  a  true  pope  ;  but  on  account  of  the  crimes  by 
which  he  soiled  the  papal  dignity,  and  on  account  of  his 
squandering  away  the  property  of  the  church,  they  have 
deposed  him.”  A  passage  being  now  cited  which  was 
pointed  directly  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  forty -five  propositions  of  Wickliff,  cardinal 
d’Ailly  exclaimed  :  “  But  thou  hast  said  thou  wouldst  not 
defend  any  of  the  propositions  of  Wickliff ;  yet  it  now 
appears  from  thy  writings  thou  hast  openly  defended  his 
propositions.”  Huss  replied  :  “  I  say  the  same  that  I  said 
before,  that  I  will  defend  the  errors  neither  of  Wickliff  nor 
of  any  other  man.  But  because  it  seemed  contrary  to 
my  conscience  to  consent  unconditionally  to  their  condem¬ 
nation,  where  no  reason  was  produced  for  it  from  Scripture, 
I  was  unwilling  to  join  in  condemning  them ;  and  because 
the  different  qualifications  introduced  would  not  suit  all 
the  different  propositions.”  When  the  article  was  read 
which  denied  the  necessity  of  a  visible  head  to  the  church, 
where  the  words  occurred  that  Christ  would  guide  the 
church  better  without  such  monsters  of  supreme  heads,  by 
means  of  his  true  disciples  scattered  through  all  the  world, 
the  prelates  said  :  “  Mark,  he  now  puts  on  the  prophet !” 
In  confirmation  of  what  he  had  said,  Huss  now  added  : 
“  Yes,  I  say  it,  that  the  church  under  the  apostles  was 
infinitely  better  governed  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
And  what  hinders  that  Christ  should  not  better  govern  by 
his  true  disciples,  without  such  monsters  of  supreme  heads 
as  they  now  are?  And  mark,  we  have  no  such  supreme 
head  at  present,  and  yet  Christ  does  not  cease  to  govern 
his  church.”  This  remark  also  excited  a  laugh.  Again, 
among  the  articles  was  one  in  which,  in  certain  cases,  the 
right  was  conceded  to  laymen  of  passing  judgment  on  the 
acts  of  prelates.  Next  came  the  article  wliich  accused  Huss 
of  having  said  that  he  was  going  to  Constance  ;  and  if  for  any 
cause  whatever  he  should  recant  anything  he  had  previ¬ 
ously  taught,  he  thought  he  never  could  do  it  from  honest 
conviction,  because  all  he  had  taught  was  in  conformity 
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with  the  true  and  sound  doctrine  of  Christ.  Huss  could 
only  declare  that  all  this  was  pure  fabrication ;  and  doubt¬ 
less  he  intimated  that  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to 
his  community  at  Prague  probably  gave  occasion  to  the 
calumny.*  Among  the  articles  now  brought  forward 
against  Huss,  were  to  be  found  those  also  which  originated 
with  chancellor  Gerson,  and  which  had  already  been  laid 
before  Huss  in  prison.  To  Gerson,  Huss  could  not  appear 
otherwise  than  as  a  heretic,  since  he  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  immutable  and  divine  right  of  the  hierarchy,  and  since 
to  him  he  seemed  to  invite  the  people  to  rebellion  against 
the  church.  ^  He  had  already,  in  the  year  1414,  called  upon 
Conrad  of  Yechta  to  see  to  it  that  the  heresies  of  Huss 
should  be  punished  by  the  secular  power.  On  these  points, 
he  was  still  wholly  entangled  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  law. 
The  civil  magistracy  seemed  to  him  called  and  bound  to 
punish  heretics  like  other  transgressors,  and  so  render  them 
harmless.  “Miracles,”  so  Gerson  thought,  “ought  not  to 
be  required  for  the  confirmation  of  the  ancient  church 
doctrines  ;  the  authority  of  councils,  the  utterances  of  all 
the  church  teachers,  were  sufficient.  To  these  common 
authorities  every  individual  should  submit  his  private  judg¬ 
ment.  He  who  hears  not  this  voice,  would  not  hear  though 
one  should  rise  from  the  dead.”  So  he  interprets  Christ’s 
words  in  the  parable  of  Lazarus.  “  It  only  remains,  then,” 
he  proceeds,  “  to  employ  the  secular  sword  against  those 
who  will  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  church. Gerson’s 
articles  against  Huss  related  to  the  notion  of  the  church, 
the  definition  of  it  as  the  community  of  the  elect,  the  denial 
of  the  necessity  of  a  visible  head,  the  way  in  which  Huss 
seemed  to  have  made  the  dignity  of  the  pope,  the  king,  &c., 
depend  on  the  subjective  worth  of  the  individual.  In 
what  sense  Huss  intended  this  to  be  understood,  Gerson 
does  not  stop  to  inquire.  Such  propositions,  without 
further  explanation,  were  easily  liable,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
be  interpreted  as  countenancing  revolution ;  for  example, 

*  Thus  he  complains  above,  that  this  letter  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  and  that  many  statements  in  it  had  been  falsified  and 
distorted. 

t  Extracts  from  the  letter  of  Gerson,  in  Du  Boulay,  Hist.  Univ.  Paris, 
Y.  2G9. 
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tlie  proposition  that  no  prcescitus  belonged  to  the  church,  no 
man  who  did  not  follow  the  life  of  Christ ;  that  whoever 
led  a  good  life,  after  the  pattern  of  Christ,  should  publicly 
teach  and  preach,  even  though  not  empowered  so  to  do  by 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors  ;  nay,  even  though  he  were  pro¬ 
hibited  by  them,  or  though  they  pronounced  him  under  the 
ban  ;  just  as  he  could  and  must  give  alms ;  because  that 
calling  which  is  founded  on  a  good  lifo  and  knowledge  was 
sufficient.  In  reference  to  the  assertion  that  no  proBscitus 
was  a  true  pope,  bishop,  king,  &c.,  Gerson  remarked : 
“To  maintain  such  an  error  is  madness;  it  is  insurrec¬ 
tionary,  leading  to  the  overthrow  of  eveiy  civil  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  because  no  one  knows  whether  he  belongs  to  the 
number  of  the  elect  or  the  reprobate  (a  doctrine  in  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  IIuss  agreed  with  Gerson),  and  because 
we  all  offend  in  many  parts  of  our  duty.  All  government 
would  be  an  unsettled,  uncertain  thing,  were  it  made  to 
depend  on  the  fact  that  he  who  exercised  it  belonged  among 
the  elect  and  had  attained  to  the  position  of  Christian  love. 
And  Peter  must  have  been  wrong  in  enjoining  it  on 
servants  to  be  obedient  even  to  bad  masters.  The  univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris,  in  their  declaration  drawn  up  by  Gerson, 
where  they  invite  the  council  to  the  extirpation  of  mis¬ 
chievous  errors,  added:  “Though  in  these  propositions 
we  may  recognise  a  certain  zeal  against  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  which  to  our  sorrow  we  must  confess  have  gotten 
too  much  the  upper  hand,  yet  it  is  not  a  zeal  joined  with 
knowledge.  A  prudent  zeal  tolerates  while  it  sighs  over 
the  sins  which  it  observes  in  the  house  of  God  but  cannot 
destroy.  The  evil  spirits,  however,  will  not  be  driven  out 
by  Beelzebub,  but  only  by  the  finger  of  God,  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  The  want  of  Christian  prudence  is  objected 
to  IIuss.*  When  now  all  the  charges  had  been  brought 

*  The  pain  and  indignation  manifested  by  Huss  at  these  particular 
articles  of  Gerson,  which  were  laid  before' him  while  in  prison,  are  well 
worthy  of  remark.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact,  that 
he  was  conscious  of  being  so  very  far  from  intending  any  of  those  practi¬ 
cally  mischievous  consequences  which  Gerson  deduced  from  his  doc¬ 
trines,  and  yet  must  see  that  there  might  be  some  reason  for  apprehend¬ 
ing  them  in  the  form  in  which  he  had  expressed  these  propositions. 
Hence  may  have  arisen  in  him  the  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
replying  to  Gerson  in  writing,  so  as  to  present  his  doctrines  in  their 

VOL.  IX.  2  L 
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forward,  cardinal  d’Ailly  said  to  Hass  :  “  Thou  hast  heard 
how  many  and  what  abominable  charges  are  brought 
against  thee.  Therefore  it  is  thy  duty  to  consider  what 
thou  intendest  to  do.  Two  ways  are  proposed  to  thee  by 
the  council,  of  which  thou  must  needs  choose  one.  First, 
that  thou  shouldest  submit  thyself  suppliantly  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  council,  and  bear  without  murmuring  whatever 
it  may  please  to  ordain.  If  that  is  done,  we  shall,  out  of 
regard  to  the  two  sovereigns  and  from  our  desire  for  thy 
welfare,  proceed  against  thee  with  all  gentleness  and 
humanity.  But  if  thou  still  proposest  to  defend  some  of 
the  articles  which  have  now  been  laid  before  us,  and 
demandest  to  be  heard  still  further,  we  shall  not  deny  thee 
this  privilege.  But  thou  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
here  men  of  so  much  weight  and  so  much  knowledge,  that 
have  so  well  settled  and  strong  reasons  against  thy  articles, 
that  I  fear  it  will  redound  to  thy  great  injury,  to  thy  great 
danger  it  thou  undertakest  to  defend  them  yet  longer.  I 
speak  this  in  the  way  of  exhortation,  and  not  as  thy  judge.” 
Others,  taking  up  these  words  of  d’Ailly,  exhorted  Huss, 
each  after  his  own  fashion.  He  answered,  with  a  profound 
expression  of  humility :  “  Reverend  fathers  !  I  have  already 
often  said  that  I  came  here  voluntarily,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  anything  obstinately,  hut  of  cheerfully  sub¬ 
mitting  to  be  taught  better  if  in  anything  I  have  erred.  I 
beg,  therefore,  that  opportunity  may  be  allowed  me  to 
explain  my  opinions  further.  And  if  I  do  not  adduce  good 
and  true  reasons  for  them,  then  I  will  gladly,  as  you 
require,  submit  to  be  instructed  by  you.”  Here  some  one 
said  aloud  :  “  Mark  how  cunningly  he  speaks !  He  says 
‘  instructed,’ not  ‘corrected,’  not  ‘^decided.’ ”  “Nay,  as 

true  sense,  to  confirm  them  by  their  agreement  with  Augustin,  and 
to  guard  them  against  being  so  understood  as  to  lead  to  the  con¬ 
sequences  which  had  been  drawn  from  them.  In  the  letter  already 
quoted,  written  before  Easter,  he  remarks  in  reference  to  the  articles 
of  complaint  brought  against  him  by  Gerson  :  Oh  that  God  would  grant 
me  time  to  write  against  the  falsehoods  of  the  Parisian  chancellor,  wrko 
was  not  afraid  to  accuse  his  neighbour  of  error  so  insolently  and  so 
unjustly  before  so  vast  a  multitude.  But,  perhaps,  God  will  interrupt 
the  writing  by  his  death  or  my  own,  and  better  decide  the  cause 
before  bis  tribunal  than  I  could  do  by  any  writings  of  mine.  Opp.  fol.  73, 
2  ;  Ep.  50.  Compare  also  the  passages  quoted  on  preceding  pages. 
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you  please,”  rejoined  Huss,  “  let  it  be  instruction,  correc¬ 
tion,  or  decision  ;  for  I  call  God  to  witness  tliat  I  speak 
nothing  but  from  tbe  heart.”  “  Then,”  said  d’Ailly,  taking 
Huss  at  his  word,  yet  overlooking  the  condition  which  was 
ever  present  to  his  mind,  “  since  thou  dost  submit  thyself 
to  the  instruction  and  mercy  of  the  council,  know  that  this 
has  been  resolved  upon  by  near  sixty  doctors,  of  whom 
some  have  already  gone  away,  whose  places  have  been 
taken  by  the  Parisians ;  and  it  has  been  confirmed  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  council :  First,  that  thou  humbly  declarest 
that  thou  didst  err  in  those  articles  that  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  against  thee  ;  next,  that  thou  promisest,  on  thy  oath, 
neither  to  hold  nor  to  teach  such  opinions  any  longer ; 
thirdly,  that  thou  dost  publicly  recant  all  those  articles.” 
When  many  had  spoken  much  to  the  same  purpose,  Huss 
finally  said :  “  I  repeat,  that  I  am  ready  to  be  instructed  by 
the  council ;  but  I  beseech  and  conjure  you  by  him  who  is 
the  God  of  us  all,  that  you  do  not  force  me  to  what  I  can¬ 
not  do  without  contradicting  my  conscience,  and  without 
danger  of  eternal  damnation,  that  you  do  not  force  me  to 
renounce  upon  my  oath,  all  the  articles  which  have  been 
brought  against  me.  For  I  know  that  to  abjure  means  to 
renounce  a  previously  cherished  error.  As  now  many 
articles  have  been  imputed  to  me,  which  to  hold  or  to  teach 
never  entered  my  thoughts,  how  can  I  renounce  them  by 
an  oath  ?  But  as  regards  those  articles  which  really 
belong  to  me,  I  will  cheerfully  do  what  you  require,  if  any 
one  can  persuade  me  to  another  opinion.”  Upon  this,  the 
emperor  said  :  “  Why  mayest  thou  not,  with  good  con¬ 
science,  renounce  all  that  has  been  charged  upon  thee  by 
false  witnesses  ?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  abjure  all  possible 
errors  ;  yet  from  this  it  by  no  means  follows  that  I  have 
ever  taught  such  errors.”  Huss  replied  :  “  Most  gracious 
emperor!  the  word  abjure  means  something  different  from 
that  which  your  majesty  expresses  by  it.”  And  cardinal 
Zabarella  here  remarked :  “  There  will  be  handed  thee  a 
tolerably  mild  form  of  abjuration ;  and  then  thou  canst 
easily  make  up  thy  mind  whether  thou  wilt  make  it  or 
not.”  We  shall  be  able,  perhaps,  hereafter  to  find  some 
clue  to  the  form  of  recantation  which  the  cardinal  had  in 
mind  ;  and  this  will  lead  us  to  divine  a  remarkable  secret 
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connection  in  the  train  of  events.  The  emperor  then  spoke 
again,  repeating  the  language  of  d’Ailly  :  “  Thou  hast  heard 
that  two  ways  are  proposed  to  thee, — first  that  thou 
shouldest  publicly  renounce  those  doctrines  which  have 
now  been  publicly  condemned,  and  submit  thyself  to  the 
judgment  of  the  council ;  which  if  thou  doest,  thou  wilt 
experience  the  mercy  of  the  council.  But  if  thou  dost 
persist  in  defending  thy  opinions,  the  council  will  no  doubt 
understand  how  to  deal  with  thee  according  to  the  laws.” 
Huss  now  said  to  the  emperor :  “  Most  gracious  emperor, 
I  make  no  resistance  to  anything  the  council  may  decide 
with  regard  to  me,  I  except  but  one  thing — doing  wrong 
to  God  and  to  my  own  conscience,  and  saying  that  I  have 
taught  errors  which  never  entered  into  my  thoughts. 
But  I  entreat  that  liberty  may  be  granted  me  from  you  to 
explain  my  opinions  still  farther,  so  as  to  give  a  sufficient 
answer  to  some  things  objected  to  me ;  namely,  concerning 
the  offices  of  the  church.”  But  the  same  that  had  already 
been  said  was  repeated  by  others  and  by  the  emperor. 
“  Thou  art  old  enough,”  said  the  emperor,  “  and  canst  not 
fail  to  understand  what  I  said  to  thee  yesterday  and  to-day. 
We  cannot  do  otherwise  than  believe  trustworthy  wit¬ 
nesses.  If,  according  to  Scripture,  by  two  or  three  wit¬ 
nesses  every  word  shall  be  established,  how  much  more 
shall  this  hold  good  where  the  witnesses  are  so  many  and 
so  great  men  !  If,  then,  thou  art  reasonable,  thou  wilt 
accept  with  contrite  heart  the  penance  appointed  thee  by 
the  council,  and  renounce  manifest  errors,  and  promise  on 
thy  oath  never  to  hold  forth  the  like  for  the  future  ;  if  not, 
there  are  laws  according  to  which  thou  wilt  be  judged  by 
the  council.”  One  of  the  prelates  now  spoke  and  said,  We 
ought  not  to  believe  even  the  recantation  of  Huss,  since  he 
had  wiitten  that  though  he  recanted  he  would  reserve  his 
private  conviction.*  Huss  stood  firmly  to  his  earlier 
declaration.  Paletz  was  for  showing  that  Huss  contra¬ 
dicted  himself,  in  protesting  that  he  defended  no  error,  and 
no  error  of  \\  ickliff,  while  however  in  his  discourses  and 
writings  he  defended  errors  of  Wickliff;  if  he  denied  this, 

*  See  what  Huss  says  in  the  letter  already  quoted  concerning  this 
perversion  of  his  language. 
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such  writings  of  his  could  be  laid  before  the  council. 
The  same  was  said  by  the  emperor ;  and  to  this  Huss 
replied :  “  Gladly  would  I  have  it  done  ;  and  could  wish 
that  not  these  merely,  but  other  books  of  mine  might  be 
laid  before  the  council.”  Several  other  charges  connected 
with  the  Hussite  movements  in  Prague  were  then  laid 
against  IIuss.  We  will  repeat  none  of  these,  as  we  have 
already  spoken  of  the  same  matters  in  narrating  the  events 
themselves.  One  thing  only  needs  to  be  mentioned,  as 
serving  to  give  us  a  clearer  insight  into  the  character  of 
the  proceedings  against  Huss,  to  show  how  no  means  were 
left  untried  to  procure  his  condemnation,  and  what  presence 
of  mind,  what  power  of  faith  the  man  must  have  possessed  ; 
what  resolution,  what  summoning  of  every  energy  was 
required  on  his  part  when,  after  having  suffered  so  long 
and  so  severe  an  imprisonment,  where  he  had  passed 
through  so  much  sickness  and  experienced  so  much  that 
must  have  grieved  and  depressed  his  spirits,  and  after 
having  been  kept  awake  through  the  whole  preceding 
night  by  tooth-ache,  he  was  compelled,  in  that  long  trial, 
to  reply  to  such  an  unimaginable  variety  of  attacks  and 
surmises  from  so  many  different  quarters.  At  this  time, 
after  all  the  charges  had  been  brought  against  Huss,  Paletz 
had  the  effrontery  to  step  forward  and  say :  “  I  call  God 
to  witness,  in  presence  of  the  emperor  and  of  all  the  pre¬ 
lates  here  assembled,  that  in  these  complaints  against  IIuss 
I  have  been  actuated  by  no  hatred,  no  ill  will  towards  him  ; 
I  have  only  felt  bound  to  the  due  discharge  of  my  doctor’s 
oath.”  The  same  said  Michael  de  Causis.  Hereupon  Huss 
declared :  “  But  I  commend  all  this  to  our  Father  in 
heaven,  who  will  righteously  judge  the  cause  of  both 
parties.”  And  cardinal  d’Ailly  was  biassed  enough  by  the 
interests  of  the  church  party  to  express,  as  he  had  before 
done,  his  admiration  of  the  mildness  of  Palotz,  who  he  said 
might  have  cited  things  a  great  deal  worse  than  he  had 
done  from  the  writings  of  Huss.  But  when  Huss,  worn 
down  and  completely  exhausted,  was  led  back  to  his  prison, 
the  noble-hearted  knight  of  Chlum  hastened  to  visit  him, 
under  the  full  influence  of  the  impression  made  by  his 
appearance  and  defence  of  himself,  and  seizing  his  hand 
pressed  it  in  a  way  which  must  have  told  more  than  words. 
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Huss  himself  describes  the  effect  which  this  testimony  of 
friendship,  made  at  such  a  time,  produced  on  his  mind  : 

Oh,  what  joy  did  I  feel,”  he  writes,  ‘‘from  the  pressure  of 
my  lord  John  s  hand,  which  he  was  not  ashamed  to  give 
me,  the  wretched  outcast  heretic,  in  my  chains!”* 

As  legal ds  the  further  proceedings  of  the  council  in  this 
aflaii  of  Huss,  it  remains  for  us  to  say,  that  the  emperor, 
after  the  defendant  had  been  removed,  made  a  proposition 
to  the  council,  declaring  to  them,  that  Huss,  as  had  been 
clearly  proved  by  many  witnesses,  had  taught  so  many 
pernicious  heresies,  that  he  deserved,  in  his  judgment,  and 
for  some  of  them  singly,  to  perish  at  the  stake ;  but  though 
he  should  recant,  he  never  should  be  allowed  to  preach  or 
to  teach  again,  nor  permitted  to  return  to  Bohemia ;  for, 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  his  adherents  in  that  country, 
it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  excite  anew  still  more  violent 
commotions,  and  the  evil  would  only  grow  worse.  The 
emperor,  furthermore,  advised  that  those  doctrines  of  IIuss, 
on  which  the  council  had  pronounced  sentence  of  con¬ 
demnation,  should  be  made  known  throughout  Bohemia, 
Poland,  and  other  countries,  where  those  heresies  had  found 
admittance  ;  and  that  the  spiritual  and  secular  powers  in 
those  lands  should  be  called  upon  to  cooperate  in  bringing 
to  punishment  those  who  taught  such  doctrines.  Severe 
measures,  also,  should  be  taken  against  the  adherents  of 
the  Hussite  doctrines,  who  were  to  be  found  in  Constance. 
As  we  have  already  said,  several  persons  in  the  council, 
seizing  upon  those  words  of  Huss,  in  which  he  humbly 
professed  himself  ready  to  be  instructed  and  to  recant, 
without  taking  them  in  his  own  sense  with  the  condition 
which  he  presupposed,  were  led  to  entertain  the  hope, 
that  Huss  might  yet  be  persuaded  to  recant :  and  for  this 
reason  the  final  decision  of  his  fate  was  put  off,  and  several 
attempts  were  made  to  persuade  him  to  recantation.  But 
even  in  this  case  it  was  thought  not  advisable,  and  the 
emperor  himself  had  expressed  the  same  opinion,  that  he 
should  be  restored  to  full  liberty.  Not  without  reason, 
it  was  supposed  that  Huss  would  still  never  deviate  from 
the  main  direction  which  he  had  always  taken.  The 


*  Opp.  I.  fol.  68,  2 ;  Ep.  33. 
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council  had  drawn  up  a  resolution  with  regard  to  Huss  in 
case  he  should  recant,  by  which  little  more  was  granted 
him  than  barely  permission  to  live.  It  ran  as  follows  : 
Since  it  is  evident,  on  the  ground  of  certain  conjectures 
and  outward  signs,  that  Huss  repents  of  the  sins  he  has 
committed,  and  is  disposed  to  return  with  upright  heart  to 
the  truth  of  the  church,  therefore  the  council  grants,  with 
pleasure,  that  he  may  abjure  and  recant  his  heresies,  and 
the  heresies  of  VVickl iff,  as  he  voluntarily  offers  to  do,  and  as 
he  himself  begs  the  council  to  release  him  from  the  ban 
which  had  been  pronounced  on  him ;  so  ho  is  hereby  re¬ 
leased.  But  inasmuch  as  many  disturbances  and  much 
scandal  among  the  people  have  arisen  from  these  heresies, 
and  inasmuch  as  great  danger  has  accrued  to  the  church  by 
reason  of  his  contempt  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  therefore 
the  council  decrees,  that  he  must  be  deposed  from  the 
priestly  office,  and  from  all  other  offices.  The  care  of 
seeing  to  the  execution  of  this  decree  is  assigned  to  several 
bishops  at  the  council,  and  Huss  was  to  be  condemned  to 
imprisonment  during  life  in  some  place  appointed  for  that 
purpose.* 

1  luss  himself  was  entirely  ignorant  of  these  transactions 
within  the  council ;  and  being  resolved  not  to  recant  till 
convinced  of  his  errors,  after  what  he  had  heard  expressed 
at  the  council,  he  had  nothing  else  in  prospect  but  the 
stake,  and  nothing  to  wait  for  but  the  decision  of  his  fate. 
Accordingly,  with  these  expectations,  he  wrote,  on  the  10th 
of  June,  a  letter  to  Bohemia,  which  he  addressed  to  persons 
of  all  conditions,  rich  and  poor,  men  and  women.  He  ex¬ 
horts  them,  in  the  first  place,  faithfully  to  adhere  to  the 
truth  which  he  had  always  set  before  them  from  the  law  of 
God  ;  but,  if  anything  had  ever  been  uttered  or  written  by 
him  contrary  to  divine  truth,  he  entreated  them  not  to 
follow  him  in  that  thing.  Furthermore,  if  any  person  had 
ever  observed  any  lightness  in  his  words  or  his  actions,  he 
begged  such  person  not  to  lay  it  up,  but  pray  God  the 
Lord,  that  he  would  forgive  him  for  it.  He  gives  them 
admonitions  suited  to  every  condition  ;  to  the  knights, 
burghers,  and  artisans  ;  to  masters  and  students.  He  re- 


*  V.  d.  Hardt,  IV.  pp.  432  aud  433. 
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commends  to  them  the  knights  who  had  so  faithfully  stood 
by  him  at  the  council  of  Constance  :  who  had  spoken  with 
such  boldness  and  energy  for  his  cause  and  for  his  libera¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  Y\  enzel  of  Duba,  and  John  of  Chlum. 
These  would  furnish  them  the  most  reliable  information 
with  regard  to  all  the  proceedings.  He  ends  and  sub¬ 
scribes  the  letter  as  follows:  “  I  write  this  letter  in  prison 
and  in  chains,  expecting  on  the  morrow  to  receive  my  sen¬ 
tence  of  death,  full  of  hope  in  God,  that  I  shall  not  swerve 
from  the  truth,  nor  abjure  errors  imputed  to  me  by  false 
witnesses,  Y\hat  a  gracious  God  has  wrought  in  me,  and 
how  he  stands  by  me  in  wonderful  trials,  all  this  you  will 
first  understand  when  we  shall  again  meet  together,  with 
our  Lord  God,  through  his  grace,  in  eternal  joy.”  He 
moreover  commends  to  the  people  of  Prague  the  care  of 
Bethlehem  Church,  against  which  the  fury  of  Satan  had 
been  particularly  directed,  because  from  it  especially  had 
gone  both  the  destruction  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  building 
up  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  expresses  the  wish  that 
God  would  send  them  a  man  as  his  successor,  who  would 
be  a  still  more  powerful  preacher  of  gospel  truth*  As 
there  was  now  some  delay  in  bringing  the  affair  to  a  con¬ 
clusion,  new  hopes  might  spring  up  in  the  mind  of  IIuss  ; 
accordingly  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  :  “  Our  Saviour 
called  to  life  Lazarus,  after  he  had  lain  four  days  in  the 
grave,  and  had  on  him  the  smell  of  corruption  ;  preserved 
Jonah  three  days  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  and  sent  him  back 
again  to  preach;  called  forth  Daniel  from  the  den  of  lions 
to  record  the  prophecies  ;  kept  from  the  flames  the  three 
men  in  the  fiery  furnace;  liberated  Susannah,  when  al¬ 
ready  condemned  to  death  :  therefore  he  could  easily  de¬ 
liver  me  too,  poor  mortal,  if  it  served  to  promote  his  ovm 
glory,  the  advancement  of  the  faithful,  and  my  own  best 
good,  for  this  time,  from  prison  and  from  death.  For  his 
hand  is  not  shortened,  who  by  his  angel  led  Peter,  the 
chains  falling  from  his  hands,  from  the  dungeon,  when 
condemned  already  to  die  at  Jerusalem.  But  ever  let  the 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done,  which  I  desire  may  be  fulfilled 
in  me  to  his  glory  and  to  my  own  purification  from  sin.”  t 


*  Mikowec,  Letter  8. 


t  Opp.  I.  fol.  68,  1  ;  Ep.  32. 
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He  concludes  a  letter  written  on  the  26th  of  June  with  the 
following  words  :  “  This  letter  is  written  in  prison  and  in 
chains,  while  I  am  expecting  death.  Yet  in  Hew  of  the 
unsearchable  wajrs  of  God,  I  dare  not  say  that  this  letter  is 
my  last.  The  Almighty  God  still  lives  ;  he  can  deliver 
me.”  *  Of  course  his  trial  before  the  council  had  not 
answered  his  wishes  nor  his  expectations.  It  was  not  the 
saving  of  his  life  about  which  he  was  chiefly  anxious,  hut 
his  most  ardent  desire  was  to  have  a  trial  from  the  council, 
with  liberty  to  express  himself  freely  and  without  being 
disturbed,  on  his  doctrines  and  principles.  This  he  still 
continually  sought  to  obtain  from  the  emperor,  through  the 
medium  of  his  Bohemian  friends.  Accordingly  he  writes 
to  his  friends :  “  I  still  beg  for  God’s  sake,  that  all  the 
nobles  would  unite  in  petitioning  the  emperor  to  allow  me 
a  final  hearing.”  He  interpreted  that  such  a  trial  should 
be  granted  him,  from  the  words  addressed  to  him  by  the 
emperor  at  the  second  hearing,  and  added :  “  It  must  re¬ 
dound  greatly  to  the  emperor’s  dishonour,  if  those  words 
shall  not  be  fulfilled.  But  I  think  his  words  are  about  as 
much  to  be  relied  on  as  his  safe-conduct.”  f  Finding  him¬ 
self  disappointed  in  this  hope,  he  wrote  to  the  Bohemian 
knights  :  “  Trust  not  in  princes,  and  the  sons  of  men  with 
whom  there  is  no  salvation,  because  the  sons  of  men  are 
false  and  deceitful.  To-day  they  are,  to-morrow  they  shall 
perish ;  but  God  abides  for  ever,  who  has  his  servants  not 
fork's  own  need,  but  for  the  advantage  of  his  servants  them¬ 
selves,  to  whom  he  observes  what  he  has  promised,  fulfils 
what  he  has  engaged  to  do  for  them,  never  repelling  from 
him  any  faithful  servant,  for  he  says,  ‘  Where  I  am,  there 
also  shall  my  servant  be.’  Eveiy  servant  thy  master 
makes  lord  over  all  he  possesseth,  for  he  gives  him  himself, 
and  with  himself  all  things,  that  he  may  without  care, 
without  fear,  nay  without  any  cessation,  possess  all  things, 
sharing  with  all  the  saints  in  endless  joy.”  J  Also  in 
another  letter  Huss  writes :  “  This  I  have  constantly  borne 
on  my  heart,  ‘  Trust  notin  princes  ;’  and  the  words,  Cursed 
is  the  man  who  trusts  in  men,  and  makes  an  arm  of  flesh 

*  Mikowec,  Letter  7. 

f  Ibid.  fol.  68,  2 ;  Ep.  34.  Compare  what  has  been  quoted  before 
from  this  letter.  J  Ibid.  fol.  64,  2  ;  Ep.  21. 
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his  confidence !”  He  therefore  counsels  his  friends  to 
prudence.*  Thus  he  writes  to  a  friend  near  the  emperor : 
11 1  thought  that  the  emperor  had  some  regard  for  the  law 
of  God  and  the  truth  ;  now  I  perceive  that  these  weigh  hut 
little  with  him.  lie  condemned  me  before  my  enemies  did. 
Would  that  he  could  have  shown  but  as  much  moderation 
as  the  heathen  l’ilate,  who,  after  hearing  the  accusation, 
said,  ‘  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man,’  or  would  that  he  had 
said,  at  the  least,  I  have  given  him  a  safe-conduct,  and  if 
he  refuses  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  council,  I  will 
send  him  back  with  your  sentence  and  the  evidence  against 
him  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  to  be  finally  dealt  with  by 
him  and  his  clergy.’j  In  general  it  was  a  great  mistake 
in  Huss  if  he  supposed  that  he  should  find  in  the  princes 
of  his  time,  who  really  had  nothing  but  their  own  political 
interests  in  view,  allies  with  himself  against  the  hierarchy 
and  for  the  reformation  of  the  church.  lie  sees  a  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  prophecy  of  Revelation,  that  the  kings  would 
commit  fornication  with  the  great  whore  of  Babylon,  the 
corrupt  church ;  for  they  had  fallen  away  from  Christ’s 
truth,  and  embraced  the  lies  of  Antichrist,  yielding  to  se¬ 
duction,  or  to  fear,  or  induced  by  the  hope  of  an  alliance, 
and  of  obtaining  the  power  of  this  world.  J 

Among  the  steps  which  were  now  taken  with  a  view  to 
persuade  Huss  to  recant,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
those  of  an  unknown  friend,  perhaps  the  person  referred  to 
by  Huss  as  one  of  the  only  two  individuals  favourably  dis¬ 
posed  to  him  at  the  council. §  We  may  conjecture  that  he 
was  one  of  those  monks,  the  so-called  friends  of  God,  who, 

*  Mikowec,  fol.  68,  2  ;  Ep.  33.  f  Ibid.  fol.  69,  1 ;  Ep  34 

t  Ibid.  fol.  64, 2  ;  Ep.  22. 

§  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  person  here  mentioned  was  a 
cardinal,  though  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  to  Huss  would  by  no 
means  favour  any  such  conjecture.  Some  readers  finding  in  the  letters 
of  Huss,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  a  person  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  John  Cardinalis,  whom  Huss  warned  against  speaking  so 
freely,  and  not  recollecting  that  John  Cardinalis,  of  Reinstein,  of 
whom  we  have  so  often  spoken,  were  led  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  a  cardinal  by  the  name  of  John  was  here  intended ;  and  thus  com 
eluded  that  cardinal  John,  of  Brogny,  bishop  of  Ostia,  commonly 
called  Johannes  Ostiensis,  was  the  individual  referred  to.  Lenfaut,  in 
tlie  History  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  was  the  first  to  correct  this 
mistake. 
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like  Tauler’s  Staupitz,  had  in  the  solitude  of  their  convents 
been  led,  through  many  conflicts  of  soul  and  inward  ex¬ 
periences,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great  cardinal  truth  of 
the  gospel,  and  to  repose  their  trust  in  Christ  alone  as  their 
Saviour  ;  although  at  the  same  time  they  still  clung  fast,  as 
did  Luther  also  at  the  beginning,  to  the  whole  ancient 
church  system,  which  itself  became  transfigured  to  their 
eyes,  as  viewed  from  that  central  point  of  their  whole 
Christian  life.  It  was  a  principle  with  these  men  never 
to  assume  the  position  of  polemics,  hut  rather  to  work 
positively  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
church,  whose  corruptions  they  deeply  felt,  by  beginning 
at  the  very  centre  of  Christianity.  A  person  of  this 
character  would  he  a  close  and  attentive  observer  of 
Huss,  and  would  recognise  in  him  a  kindred  spirit.  Ho 
would  only  he  inclined  to  disapprove  of  his  too  polemical 
and  violent  bent  to  reform,  and  lament  that  he  should 
sacrifice  himself  by  giving  way  to  this,  instead  of  preserv¬ 
ing  his  life  for  the  kingdom  of  God  by  accommodating 
himself  to  things  as  they  were,  and  remaining  within 
the  church  as  salt  wherewith  it  might  be  seasoned.  Con¬ 
formably  to  the  principle  so  often  to  be  met  with  amongst 
the  mystics,  the  principle  of  monkish  obedience,  this  pious 
man  may  have  thought  that  Huss  would  do  well  to  submit 
to  the  decision  of  his  superiors  at  the  council,  as  the 
organs  of  God,  thus  sacrificing  his  own  self-will  and  re¬ 
cognising  a  lesson  from  God,  teaching  him  to  observe 
greater  moderation  and  prudence  in  his  future  labours  for 
the  promotion  of  reform.  The  great  confidence  with 
which  he  seems  to  have  reckoned  that  if  Huss  would 
accept  the  form  of  recantation  which  he  proposed  to  him, 
his  affair  might  still  be  adjusted,  would  perhaps  warrant 
us  to  conclude  that  he  did  not  act  solely  on  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  could  rely  on  the  concurrence  of  more 
powerful  individuals.  Now  if  we  place  this  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  cardinal  Zabarella  had  promised  Huss  a 
form  of  recantation  by  which  his  conscience  would  be  left 
undisturbed,  it  will  appear  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the 
person  of  whom  we  are  speaking  stood  somehow  connected 
with  this  cardinal,  and  had  arranged  the  whole  matter  with 
him.  Perhaps,  as  we  might  conjecture  from  the  tone  in 
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which  he  speaks,  he  was  himself  the  abbot  of  some  con- 
■veiit.  Ihe  recantation  which  this  unknown  individual 
proposed  to  Huss  was  to  this  effect :  “  Besides  the  protesta¬ 
tions  made  before  by  me,  and  which  I  hereby  renew,  I 
pi  otest,  moreover,  that  though  a  great  deal  has  been  charged 
against  me  which  never  entered  my  thoughts,  yet  I  sub¬ 
mit  in  all  that  has  been  charged  against  me,  or  objected 
to  me,  or  extracted  from  my  books,  or  even  uttered  against 
me  by  witnesses,  humbly  to  the  merciful  direction,  de¬ 
termination,  and  correction  of  the  council,  and  agree  to 
abjure,  to  recant,  to  submit  to  such  merciful  penance  as 
may  be  imposed  upon  me,  and  to  do  all  that  the  council 
may,  in  its  goodness,  see  fit  to  determine  for  my  salvation, 
commending  myself  with  all  submission  to  its  mercy.” 
Ibis  recantation  being  laid  before  him,  Huss  replied  : 
“May  the  Almighty  Father,  the  most  wise  and  gracious 
God,  bestow  on  my  father  who  is  so  kind  to  me,  for 
Christ’s  sake,  the  eternal  life  of  glory !  I  am  very  grate¬ 
ful,  he  writes,  “  most  reverend  father,  for  vour  paternal 
goodness.  I  do  not  venture  to  submit  to  the  council,  in 
the  form  which  has  been  laid  before  me  ;  first,  because  I 
should  have  to  condemn  many  truths  which  they,  as  I 
have  heard  from  themselves,  call  scandalous  ;  next,  because 
I  should  perjure  myself  by  such  abjuration,  since  I  should 
have  to  declare  myself  guilty  of  those  errors,  and  thus 
give  gieat  scandal  to  the  people  of  God,  who  have  heard 
the  contrary  from  me  in  my  preaching.  If,  then,  that 
Eleazar,  of  whom  it  is  written  in  the  Books  of  the  Mac¬ 
cabees  that  he  would  not  falsely  confess  that  he  had  eaten 
flesh  forbidden  by  the  law,  lest  he  might  act  against  God 
and  leave  a  bad  example  to  those  who  should  come  after 
him,  how  should  I,  though  an  unworthy  priest  of  the  new 
law,  through  fear  of  a  punishment  which  will  soon  be  over, 
think  of  transgressing  the  law  of  God  with  a  more  grievous 
sin,  first  by  departing  from  the  truth ;  secondly,  by  in¬ 
curring  the  guilt  of  perjury  :  and  thirdly,  by  giving  scandal 
to  my  neighbour  ?  It  would  be  far  better  for  me  to  die 
than,  in  seeking  to  escape  a  momentary  punishment,  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  perhaps  afterwards  into 
eternal  fire  and  eternal  shame.  And  since  I  have  appealed 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  almighty  and  most  wise 
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judge,  committing  into  his  hands  his  own  cause,  I  therefore 
abide  his  sentence  and  his  most  holy  decision,  knowing 
that  ho  will  not  judge  by  false  evidence  and  fallible  coun- 
cils,  but  according  to  the  truth,  and  to  every  man’s  just 
deserts.”  His  unknown  friend,  however,  was  not  to  be 
repelled  by  this  language,  but  replied  to  the  letter  of  Huss, 
blunging  the  matter  once  more  directly  home  to  his  heart. 
“  First,”  he  writes  to  him,  “let  it  not  trouble  you,  my 
dearest  brother ,  that  you  condemn  truths,  since  it  is  not  you 
that  condemn  them,  but  those  who  are  your  superiors,  and 
for  the  present,  also,  mine.  Give  heed  to  that  word,  Lean 
not  to  thine  own  understanding  (Prov.  iii.  5).  For  there 
are  many  persons  of  knowledge  and  conscience  at  the 
council.  My  son,  receive  the  law  of  thy  mother.  This,  in 
relation  to  the  first  point.  Next,  as  regards  the  second, 
the  breaking  of  your  oath  ;  even  if  that  perjury  were 
really  a  perjury,  still  the  guilt  of  it  would  not  fall  on  you, 
but  on  those  who  require  the  oath.  Next,  there  are  no 
heresies,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  when  the  obstinacy 
is  removed.  Augustin,  Origen,  and  the  Master  of  Sen¬ 
tences  committed  errors  and  rejoiced  to  be  set  right  again. 
I  have  often  supposed  that  I  understood  a  thing  accurately, 
and  yet  was  mistaken  ;  when  corrected,  I  have  turned 
about  cheerfully.  I  write  with  brevity,  because  I  write  to 
one  who  understands.  You  will  not  depart  from  the  truth, 
but  come  nearer  to  the  truth.  You  will  not  commit  a 
perjury,  but  better  the  matter;  you  will  occasion  no 
scandal,  but  edify.  Eleazar  was  a  glorious  Jew ;  still 
more  glorious  was  the  Jewess  with  the  seven  sons  and 
eight  martyrs  (2  Macc.  vii.).  Paul  was  let  down  in  a 
basket,  that  he  might  advance  the  better  cause.  The 
judge  to  whom  you  appeal,  the  Lord  Jesus,  will  release  you 
from  your  appeal  in  consideration  that  contentions  are 
still  due  from  you  for  the  faith  of  Christ.*  To  these  re- 

*  Judex  appellationis  vestrse  Dominus  Jesus  dot  vobis  apostolus,  et 
sunt  ii :  Adhuo  debentur  tibi  pro  fide  Christi  certamina.  The  term 
“apostolis  ”  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  the  later  judicial  Greek  and 
Latin — a  document  by  which  a  court  dismissed  a  person  from  its  own 
jurisdiction,  and  grauted  him  liberty  to  betake  himself  to  another, 
allowed  him  a  release  from  his  appeal.  Now,  this  document  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  implied  in  the  cited  words :  Huss  is  reserved  for  further  con¬ 
tests  in  behalf  of  the  faith.  The  writer,  therefore,  recognised  the 
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presentations  Huss  replied  :  “  All  this  the  council  has  often 
required  of  me.  But  as*  it  is  implied  in  it  all  that  I  re¬ 
cant,  abjure,  and  submit  to  a  penance,  which  would  oblige 
me  to  deny  many  truths ;  next,  as  it  would  be  a  perjury  to 
abjure  errors  falsely  imputed  to  me ;  then,  as  I  should  by 
so  doing  give  occasion  of  offence  to  many  of  God’s  people 
to  whom  I  have  preached  ;  therefore  it  were  better  for  me 
that  a  millstone  were  hung  about  my  neck,  and  that  I 
should  be  cast  into  the  midst  of  the  sea;  and  fourthly, 
if  I  complied  to  escape  a  brief  punishment  and  shame,  I 
should  fall  into  the  greatest  punishment  and  shame,  if  I  did 
not,  before  my  death,  feel  the  most  poignant  remorse  for 
what  I  had  done.  The  seven  martyrs,  therefore,  belonging 
to  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  come  up  before  me  to  con¬ 
firm  me,  who  chose  rather  to  be  cut  in  pieces  than  to  eat 
flesh  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  That  Eleazar,  too, 
comes  up  before  me,  who  would  not  even  say  that  he  had 
eaten  that  which  was  forbidden  by  the  law,  lest  be  should 
leave  a  bad  example  to  those  who  came  after  him,  but 
chose  rather  to  perish  as  a  martyr.  How  should  I,  then, 
who  have  before  my  eyes  all  those  examples,  and  many 
holy  men  and  women  of  the  new  covenant,  who  have 
surrendered  themselves  to  martyrdom  rather  than  consent 
to  sin,  I  who  have  for  so  many  years  preached  of  patience 
and  fortitude,  how  should  I  fall  into  many  falsehoods  and 
perjury,  and  give  scandal  to  many  sons  of  God?  Far, 
veiy  far,  be  it  from  me  to  do  any  such  thing;  because  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  most  abundantly  reward  me,  since 
he  now  gives  me  the  help  of  patience.”  f 

IIuss  was  visited  in  his  prison  by  several  members  of  the 
council,  both  strangers  and  acquaintances,  who  sought  to 
persuade  him  to  recant  in  order  to  save  his  life.  A  doctor 
who  visited  him  laboui'ed  to  convince  him  that  he  would  be 

cause  for  which  Huss  contended  as  that  of  the  faith,  and  placed  hopes 
upon  him,  in  case  he  should  preserve  his  life,  that  he  would  still  further 
promote  the  cause  of  the  faith  in  fighting  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  world. 

*  [In  the  Latin  text  which,  as  wc  have  often  seen,  is  extremely  in¬ 
correct,  quia  stands  here,  which  Neander  translates  without  taking 
care  to  get  rid  of  the  resulting  anacoluthon.  But  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  read  primo,  and  then  let  secundo,  tertio,  quarto,  follow  in 
their  order.  Editor.]  f  Opp.  I.  fol.  70;  Ep.  38,  39,  40,  and  41. 
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innocent  of  all  guilt  if  lie  submitted  blindly  to  the  decision 
of  the  council.  He  added  :  “If  the  council  declared  that 
thou  hadst  but  one  eye,  when  tliou  bast  two  eyes,  thou 
wouldest  still  be  bound  to  submit  to  their  decision.”  Huss 
replied  :  “  Though  the  whole  world  should  tell  me  this,  yet 
I  could  not  admit  it  so  long  as  I  have  my  reason,  as  1  now 
exercise  it,  without  gainsaying  my  conscience.”  After 
many  words  the  doctor  finally  gave  up  the  point,  saying  : 
“It  is  true,  I  have  not  chosen  a  good  example.”*'  Paletz 
himsclf|  said  to  Huss  that  he  ought  not  to  dread  the  shame 
of  recantation,  but  to  look  simply  at  the  good  which  would 
come  out  of  it.  Huss  replied  :  “  It  is  a  greater  shame  to 
be  condemned  and  to  be  burned,  than  to  recant ;  how 
should  I,  then,  dread  the  shame  ?  But  give  me  your 
opinion  :  what  would  you  do,  if  errors  were  ascribed  to  you 
which  you  had  never  taught?  Would  you  consent  to 
abjure  them  ?”  Paletz  replied  :  “  It  is  an  awkward  thing.” 
And  he  began  to  weep.|  Several  who  visited  Huss 
endeavoured  to  convince  him  also  on  the  ground  of  that 
monkish  notion  of  humility,  that  he  ought  to  feel  no 
scruples  about  abjuring  even  what  he  had  never  taught, 
when  it  was  required  of  him  by  the  council;  by  so  doing 
he  would  not  be  guilty  of  a  lie ;  it  would  be  but  an  act  of 
submission  to  higher  authority,  an  act  of  humility.  Ex¬ 
amples  were  cited  of  persons  who,  from  humility,  confessed 
themselves  guilty  of  crimes  they  had  never  committed ; 
such  cases  occurring  in  the  histories  of  the  ancient  monks. 
An  Englishman  mentioned  the  example  of  persons  in 
England  suspected  of  Wickliffitism,  among  whom  were 
several  very  worthy  men,  who  all  at  the  command  of  the 
bishop  of  Canterbury  abjured  the  Wickliffite  errors.  But  all 
this  was  quite  at  variance  with  that  strict  regard  to  truth 
which  was  a  ruling  principle  with  Iluss.§ 

From  his  cell,  Huss  had  contemplated  the  course  of 
action  pursued  by; the  council.  It  could  scarcely  fail  to 
make  a  great  impression  on  his  mind  to  see  the  pope,  for 
whose  authority  men  were  so  zealous,  the  man  who  had 
occasioned  his  imprisonment,  afterwards  deposed  himself 

*  Opp.  1.  fol.  68,  1 ;  Ep.  32. 

t  Huss  relates  this  in  a  letter  of  the  23rd  of  June. 

t  Opp.  I.  fol.  G7,  1 ;  Ep.  30.  §  Ibid.  fol.  67,  2 ;  Ep.  31. 
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by  the  council,  charged  with  the  most  atrocious  crimes, 
and  closely  confined  in  the  castle  of  Gottleben,  which 
Iiuss  had  left.  He  recognised  in  all  this  a  judgment  of 
God,  and  could  bring  it  in  evidence  against  those  advocates 
of  papal  absolutism,  who  accused  him  of  high  treason 
against  the  pope’s  authority.  He  writes  :*  “  They  have 
condemned  their  own  head ;  what  now  can  those  men  have 
to  say,  who  hold  the  pope  to  be  God  on  earth,  and  maintain 
that  he  cannot  sin,  cannot  practise  simony  ?  that  he  is  the 
head  of  the  collective  holy  church,  which  he  governs 
extraordinarily  well  ?  who  say,  he  is  the  head  of  the  holy 
church,  which  he  spiritually  nourishes  ;  he  is  the  fountain 
out  of  which  flows  all  power  and  goodness  ;  he  is  the  sun 
of  the  church  ;  he  is  the  spotless  asylum,  and  that  to  him 
every  Christian  must  betake  himself  for  refuge  ?  “  Now,” 

says  he,  “  this  head  is  cut  off,  the  earthly  god  is  in  chains, 
accused  of  sin,  the  fountain  is  dried  up,  the  sun  is  eclipsed, 
the  heart  torn  out,  the  asylum  has  flecl  from  Constance,  so 
that  nobody  can  take  refuge  in  him.  His  own  council  has 
accused  him  of  heresy,  because  he  made  sale  of  indulgences, 
bishoprics,  and  other  benefices ;  and  those  very  persons 
have  condemned  him,  of  whom  many  bought  their  places  of 
him,  while  many  others  push  the  same  trade  among  them¬ 
selves.  He  expresses  his  indignation  that  the  pope  should 
be  condemned  on  account  of  simony  by  prelates,  who,  after 
their  own  fashion,  practised  the  same  iniquity.  If  Christ 
should  address  this  council  as  he  did  those  who  asked  him 
to  condemn  the  woman  taken  in  adultery, — he  that  is 
without  sin  among  you  let  him  cast  the  first  stone  at  the 
pope,  they  would  go  out  one  after  another.  Wherefore  did 
they  kneel  before  the  pope — kiss  his  feet,  and  call  him  most 
holy  father,  when  they  knew  him  to  be  guilty  of  a  most 
atrocious  crime  ?  \\  herefore  did  the  cardinals  choose  for 

a  pope,  one  who  was  the  murderer  of  his  predecessor  ?” 
Thus  he  writes  in  another  letter  :  “  Now  you  may  under¬ 
stand  what  the  life  of  the  clergy  is  who  say  they  are  true 
representatives  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  call  them¬ 
selves  the  most  holy  church,  the  most  infallible  council ; 
and  yet  this  same  council  has  been  in  error ;  it  has  first 

*  On  the  24th  June,  Mikowec,  Letter  6. 
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honoured  John  the  Twenty-third  with  bowed  knee,  and 
called  him  Most  Holy,  Avhile  yet  they  knew  that  he  was  a 
shameful  murderer,  and  guilty  of  other  crimes  besides,  as 
they  themselves  afterwards  declared  when  they  condemned 
him?”*  In  the  abominations  of  the  secularized  church, 
Huss  sees  fulfilled  already,  as  Janow  had  done,  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  Christ  regarding  the  abomination  in  the  holy  place 
according  to  Daniel.  He  writes  to  the  Bohemians,  that 
they  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  terrified  by  the 
council  of  Constance ;  they  would  never  go  to  Bohemia ; 
many  of  the  council  would  die  before  they  could  force  the 
delivering  up  of  the  books  of  Huss  in  Bohemia.  These 
books,  like  storks,  would  fly  in  all  directions,  from  the 
council, .  dispersing  into  all  quarters  of  the  world ;  and 
when  winter  came,  they  would  perceive  what  they  had 
effected  in  the  summer.  Huss  supposed  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  many  prophetic  intimations  in  his  dreams.  “  Know,” 
he  writes  to  his  friends,  “  that  I  have  had  great  conflicts  in 
my  dreams.  I  dreamed  beforehand  of  the  flight  of  the  pope. 
And  after  relating  it,  Chlum  said  to  me  in  my  dream, 
‘  T.lie  pope  will  also  return.’  Then  I  dreamt  of  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  Jerome,  though  not  literally  according  to  the 
fact.  All  the  diflerent  prisons  to  which  I  have  been  con¬ 
veyed  have  been  represented  beforehand  to  me  in  my 
dreams.  There  have  often  appeared  to  me  serpents,  with 
heads  also  on  their  tails  ;  but  they  have  never  been  able  to 
bite  me.  I  do  not  write  this  because  I  believe  myself  a 
prophet,  or  wish  to  exalt  myself,  but  to  let  you  know  that  I 
have  had  temptations  both  of  body  and  soul,  and  the 
greatest  fear  lest  I  might  transgress  the  commandment  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”!'  Huss  proved  himself  to  be  a 
genuine  Christian  martyr  in  the  succession  of  Christ ;  for 
it  was  not  with  stoical  apathy,  not  in  the  intoxication  of 
fanaticism  that  renders  obtuse  the  natural  feelings  of 
humanity,  but  with  entire  self-possession,  in  the  undisturbed 
and  full  feeling  of  human  weaknesses,  contending  with 
and  conquering  them  by  the  power  of  faith,  that  he  gave 
his  life  as  an  offering  to  God.  This  picture  Huss  exhibits 
to  us  in  that  noble  letter  which  he  wrote  on  holy  eve  before 

*  Opp.  I.  fol.  63,  2  ;  Ep.  19.  f  Ibid.  fol.  68,  2  ;  Ep  33 
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the  festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  he  says  :  “  Much 
consoles  me  that  word  of  our  Saviour,  ‘  Blessed  he  ye  when 
men  shall  hate  you,  and  when  they  shall  separate  you  from 
their  company,  and  shall  reproach  you,  and  cast  out  your 
name  as  evil,  for  the  Son  of  man’s  sake.  Rejoice  ye  in  that 
day,  and  leap  for  joy ;  for  behold  your  reward  is  great  in 
heaven,’  Luke  vi.  22,  23.  A  good  consolation  ;  nay,  the 
best  consolation ;  difficult,  however,  if  not  to  understand, 
yet  perfectly  to  fulfil,  to  rejoice  amid  those  sufferings. 
This  rule  James  observes,  who  says,  ‘My  beloved  brethren, 
count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations, 
knowing  this,  that  the  trying  of  your  faith,  if  it  is  good, 
worketh  patience,’  James  i.  2,  3.  Assuredly  is  it  a  hard 
thing  to  rejoice  without  perturbation,  and  in  all  these 
manifold  temptations  to  find  nothing  but  pure  joy.  Easy 
it  is  to  say  this,  and  to  expound  it,  but  hard  to  fulfil  it  in 
very  deed.  For  even  the  most  patient  and  stedfast  warrior, 
who  knew  that  he  should  rise  on  the  third  day,  who  by  his 
death  conquered  his  enemies,  and  redeemed  his  chosen 
from  perdition,  was  after  the  Last  Supper  troubled  in 
spirit,  and  said,  My  soul  is  troubled  even  unto  death ;  as 
also  the  Gospel  relates,  that  he  began  to  tremble  and  was 
troubled ;  nay,  in  his  conflict  he  had  to  be  supported  by  an 
angel,  and  he  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling 
down  to  the  ground ;  but  he  who  was  in  such  trouble  said 
to  his  disciples,  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  and  fear  not 
the  cruelty  of  those  that  rage  against  you,  because  ye  shall 
ever  have  me  with  you  to  enable  you  to  overcome  the 
cruelty  of  your  tormentors.  Hence  his  soldiers,  looking  to 
him  as  their  king  and  leader,  endured  great  conflicts,  went 
through  fire  and  water,  and  were  delivered.  And  they 
received  from  the  Lord  the  crown  of  which  James  speaks, 
i.  12.  That  crown  will  God  bestow  on  me  and  you,  as  I 
confidently  hope,  ye  zealous  combatants  for  the  truth,  with 
all  who  truly  and  perseveringly  love  our  Lord  Christ,  who 
suffered  for  us,  leaving  behind  an  example  that  we  should 
follow  in  his  steps.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  suffer, 
as  he  tells  us  himself ;  and  we  must  suffer,  that  so  the 
members  may  suffer  with  the  head ;  for  so  he  says, 
Whoever  would  follow  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take 
up  his  cross  and  follow  me.  Oh  most  faithful  Christ,  draw 
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us  weak  ones  after  tliee ;  for  we  cannot  follow  thee,  if  thou 
dost  not  draw  us.  Give  us  a  strong  mind,  that  it  may  he 
prepared  and  ready.  And  if  the  flesh  is  weak,  let  thy  grace 
succour  us  beforehand,  and  accompany  us,  for  without  thee 
we  can  do  nothing ;  and  least  of  all  can  we  face  a  cruel 
death.  Give  us  a  ready  and  willing  spirit,  an  undaunted 
heart,  the  right  faith,  a  firm  hope,  and  perfect  love,  that 
patiently  and  with  joy  we  may  for  thy  sake  give  up  our 
life.”  He  subscribes  this  letter  as  follows  :  “  Written  in 
chains,  on  the  vigils  of  St.  John,  who,  because  he  rebuked 
wickedness,  was  beheaded  in  prison.  May  he  pray  for  us 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ!”*  IIuss  requested  permission 
before  his  death  to  confess  himself,  and  at  first  chose  his 
most  violent  opponent  Paletz.  He  had  so  far  overcome 
every  feeling  of  indignation  and  revenge,  as  to  be  willing 
to  confess  to  him.  He  begged  the  commissioners  to  grant 
him  Paletz,  or  some  other  one.  They  sent  him  a  doctor  of 
theology,  who  was  a  monk.  This  person  heard  the 
confession  of  IIuss,  and  spoke  to  him  kindly  and  piously, 
as  ITuss  relates.  He  counselled  him,  as  the  others  had 
done,  to  recant;  he  did  not  make  it,  however,  a  condition  of 
absolution,  but  gave  him  the  latter  without  it.  This  is 
worthy  of  notice,  since  Hues,  if  he  did  not  recant,  if  the 
ban  under  which  he  had  lain  was  not  removed,  being  still 
an  obstinate  heretic,  could  not  properly  obtain  absolution. 
We  may  conclude  therefore,  with  some  probability,  that 
this  monk  too,  like  the  above-mentioned  unknown  friend, 
belonged  to  the  number  of  those  whose  judgment  of  ITuss 
differed  from  that  of  the  council. t  In  the  prospect  of  death 
IIuss  expressed  the  pain  he  felt  at  not  having  succeeded  in 
bringing  together  his  beloved  Bohemian  nation  under  a 
common  Christian  and  national  interest,  at  being  forced 
into  a  controversy  on  that  subject  with  those  who  were  his 
dearest  friends.  Accordingly  he  writes  J  to  the  masters 
and  bachelors  and  students  of  the  Prague  university :  “I 
admonish  you  in  the  most  gracious  Jesus,  that  you  mutually 
love  one  another,  lay  aside  divisions  and  seek  before  all 
things  the  glory  of  God,  remembering  me,  how  I  ever  had 

*  Opp.  I.  fob  67,  1  et  2  ;  Ep.  30.  f  Ibid.  fol.  67,  2  ;  Ep.  31. 
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in  view  the  advancement  of  the  university  for  the  glory  of 
God,  how  much  I  was  troubled  at  your  dissensions  and 
your  false  steps,  how  I  strove  to  knit  together  our  excellent 
nation  in  unity.  And  behold  how  this  nation  in  some  of 
those,  who  were  dearest  to  me,  for  whom  I  would  willingly 
have  sacrificed  my  life,  has  become  bitter  to  me  by  the 
shame  it  has  brought  on  me  and  by  their  calumnies,  and  at 
length  they  bring  me  to  a  bitter  death.  May  the  Almighty 
God  forgive  them,  because  they  knew  not  what  they  did  ! 
For  the  rest,  stand  fast  in  the  truth  ye  have  known,  which 
will  triumph  over  all  and  is  mighty  through  eternity.”* 
When  Paletz  last  visited  Huss,  and  the  latter  besought  his 
forgiveness  for  any  abusive  or  scornful  language  which  he 
might  have  used  towards  him,  particularly  for  his  language 
in  the  tract  written  against  him,  where  he  had  styled  him 
the  “Fictor,”  the  hardened  man  was  moved  to  tears;  but 
he  always  firmly  held  that  much  evil  had  been  wrought  in 
Bohemia  by  Huss  and  his  adherents,  f 

It  characterises  Huss  that  in  spite  of  the  weighty  cares 
and  interests  of  a  general  nature  that  occupied  his  mind, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  own  personal  sufferings  and  conflicts, 
he  still  preserved  in  his  heart  the  tenderest  regard  for  his 
friends  who  were  to  survive  him,  following  in  this  respect 
also  the  pattern  of  his  Saviour,  who  showed  forth  his  love 
to  his  own  even  unto  death.  In  one  of  his  last  letters, J  he 
expresses  to  the  knight  of  Chlum  his  delight  at  learning 
that  he  meant  to  renounce  the  vanities  and  toilsome  service 
of  the  world,  and  retiring  to  his  estate,  devote  himself 
wholly  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whoso 
service  was  perfect  freedom.  In  like  manner  he  expresses 
joy  at  learning  that  the  knight  Wenceslaus  of  Duba  had 
resolved  to  retire  from  the  world  and  to  marry.  “  It  is 
even  time  for  him,”  he  writes,  “  to  take  a  new  course  ;  for 
he  has  already  made  journeys  enough  through  this  kingdom 
and  that,  jousting  in  tournaments,  wearing  out  his  body, 
squandering  his  money,  and  doing  injury  to  his  soul.  It 
only  remains  for  him  therefore  to  renounce  all  these  things, 
and  remaining  quietly  at  home  with  his  wife,  serve  God, 

*  Opp.  I.  fol.  63.  1  ;  Ep.  18.  f  Ibid.  fol.  67,  2 ;  Ep.  31. 
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with  his  own  domestics  around  him.  Far  better  will  it  he 
thus  to  serve  God,  without  cares,  without  participation  in 
the  sins  of  the  world,  in  good  peace  and  with  a  tranquil 
heart,  than  to  be  distracted  with  cares  in  the  service  of 
others,  and  that,  too,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  salvation.” 
lie  wrote  as  a  postscript:  “This  is  to  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  my  most  trusty  friend,  that  he  may  read  it.”*  He 
writes  to  his  friend  Christann  :f  “My  friend  and  special 
benefactor,  stand  fast  in  the  truth  of  Christ,  and  embrace 
the  cause  of  the  faithful.  Fear  not,  because  the  Lord  will 
shortly  bestow  his  protection  and  increase  the  number  of 
his  faithful.  Be  gentle  to  the  poor  as  thou  ever  wast. 
Chastity,  I  hope,  thou  hast  preserved  ;  covetousness  thou 
hast  avoided,  and  continue  to  avoid  it ;  and  for  thy  own 
sake  do  not  hold  several  benefices  at  once  ;  ever  retain  thy 
own  church,  that  the  faithful  may  resort  for  help  to  thee, 
as  to  an  affectionate  father.”  He  salutes  Jacobellus  and 
all  the  friends  of  the  truth.  The  letter  is  subscribed : 
“  Written  in  prison,  awaiting  my  execution  at  the  stake.”! 
Last  of  all,  he  addressed,  while  still  in  the  immediate 
expectation  of  death,  a  letter  to  his  friends  in  Prague,  with 
his  farewell  salutations  and  commissions.  He  besought 
them  that  for  his  sake,  who  would  be  already  dead  as  to 
the  body,  they  would  do  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  knight  of  Chlum  from  coming  into  any  danger. 
“  I  entreat  you,”  he  writes,  “  that  you  would  live  by  the 
word  of  God,  that  you  would  obey  God  and  his  command¬ 
ments  as  I  have  taught  you.  Express  to  the  king  my  thanks 
for  all  the  kindnesses  he  has  shown  me.  Greet  in  my  name 
your  families  and  your  friends,  each  and  all  of  whom  I 
cannot  enumerate.  I  pray  to  God  for  you ;  do  you  pray 
for  me?  To  Him  we  shall  all  come,  since  he  gives  us 
help.”  Thus  wrote  Huss,  probably  on  the  4th  of  July, 
when  he  was  expecting  his  martyrdom  on  the  next  day. 
Lie  added,  “  Already  I  trust  I  shall  suffer  for  the  sake  of 
the  word  of  God.”  He  begged  his  friends  for  God’s  sake 
not  to  suffer  that  any  cruelty  whatever  should  be  practised 
against  the  servants  and  the  saints  of  God.  In  a  postscript, 

*  Opp.  I.  fol.  65,  1  ;  Ep.  23.  f  See  above,  page  448. 
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lie  sent  his  fur  cloak  as  a  token  of  remembrance  to  Peter  of 
Mladenowic.* 

Thus  wrote  Huss  in  the  prospect  of  death ;  for  already 
was  his  fate  decided  by  his  constant  refusal  to  recant.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  an  official  deputation  of  the  council  led  by 
John  of  Wallenrod,  bishop  of  Riga,  appeared  before  Huss 
and  invited  him  once  more  to  recantation ;  when  he  de¬ 
clared  his  resolution  in  writing,  as  he  had  already  declared 
it  by  word  of  mouth  to  individuals.  The  document  con¬ 
cluded  with  these  words  :  “  Were  it  possible  that  my  voice 
could  now  reach  to  the  whole  world,  as  each  one  of  my 
sins  and  every  falsehood  I  have  uttered  will,  on  the  day  of 
judgment,  be  made  known  before  all,  I  would  most  joyfully 
before  the  whole  world  recant  everything  false  and  erro¬ 
neous  which  I  have  ever  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to  say,  or 
have  ever  said.  This  I  say  and  write  of  my  own  free  will.” 
On  the  5th  of  July,  appeared  a  deputation  from  the  emperor, 
consisting  of  four  prelates,  among  whom  were  the  cardinals 
d’Ailly  and  Zabarella,  accompanied  by  the  two  Bohemian 
knights  so  often  mentioned ;  and  Huss  was  led  out  from 
his  cell.  Chlum  addressed  Huss  in  these  words :  “  I  am 
an  unlettered  man,  and  know  not  how  to  advise  you,  who 
are  a  learned  man.  Yet  I  beseech  you,  if  you  are  conscious 
of  any  error  in  that  which  has  been  publicly  brought  against 
you  by  the  council,  do  not  shrink  from  altering  your  opinion 
according  to  their  will ;  but  if  you  are  not,  I  shall  not  lead 
you  to  the  false  step  of  doing  aught  contrary  to  your  con¬ 
science  ;  I  much  rather  advise  you  to  suffer  any  punish¬ 
ment  sooner  than  deny  the  truth  of  which  you  are  well 
assured.”  Huss  answered  weeping:  “I  call  God  the 
Almighty,  as  I  have  often  done,  to  witness  that  from  my 
heart  I  am  ready,  whenever  the  council  teaches  me  any¬ 
thing  better  by  testimonies  from  boly  Scripture,  to  change 
my  opinion  at  once,  and  to  confess  publicly  under  oath 
that  I  was  previously  in  an  error.”  Thereupon  one  of  the 
bishops  standing  by  remarked  in  a  bitter  tone,  “  He  would 
never  be  so  arrogant  as  to  set  his  own  judgment  above  the 
decision  of  the  whole  council.”  To  this  Huss  replied, 
“Nor  am  I  of  any  other  mind  ;  for  if  he  who  is  least  in  the 


*  Opp.  I.  fol.  65,  1 ;  Ep.  24. 
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council  can  convict  me  of  an  error,  I  will  gladly  do  all  that 
the  council  requires  of  me.”  “  Mark,”  said  the  bishops  at 
this,  “ how  obstinately  ho  clings  to  his  errors!”  And  so 
they  returned  back  to  the  emperor  with  this  final  declara¬ 
tion  of  Huss. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  Huss  appeared  before  the  assembled 
council,  at  which  the  emperor  also  was  present,  seated 
upon  his  throne,  surrounded  by  the  princes,  and  with  the 
insignia  of  the  empire.  In  the  middle  of  the  hall  where 
the  council  met,  stood  a  sort  of  table,  and  near  it  a  wooden 
frame  or  stand,  upon  which  were  hung  the  priestly  vest¬ 
ments  which  Iluss  was  to  put  on  previous  to  his  degrada¬ 
tion.  After  an  introductory  discourse  the  process  was 
read,  together  with  all  the  articles  of  complaint,  and  from  the 
whole  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  Huss  was  a  follower 
of  Wickl  iff,  and  had  disseminated  Wickliffite  doctrines. 
Various  errors  and  heresies  were  ascribed  also  to  Huss 
himself,  with  various  qualifications,  and  he  was  pronounced 
an  obstinate,  incorrigible  heretic.  One  of  the  points  here 
specified  was  the  appeal  of  Huss  to  Jesus  Christ,  which  was 
characterised  as  an  overleaping  of  the  constituted  instances 
of  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  an  act  of  infatuation,  and  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  church  jurisdiction.*  Huss  attempted,  more  than 
once,  to  interpose  a  word  in  defence  of  himself  against  the 
allegations;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  proceed.  He 
pleaded  once  more  for  liberty  to  vindicate  himself,  lest  those 
present  might  suppose  that  the  things  alleged  against  him 
were  time.  But  when  he  found  that  all  was  of  no  avail, 
falling  upon  his  knees,  he  commended  in  prayer  his  whole 
cause  to  God  and  to  Christ.  Though  commanded  to  be 
silent,  he  felt  impelled,  during  the  reading  of  the  process 
against  him  and  the  pronouncing  of  his  sentence,  occasion¬ 
ally  to  utter  a  word  in  vindication  of  himself.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  with  great  presence  of  mind,  uniting  con¬ 
fidence  with  humility.  When  his  appeal  to  Chiist  was, 
for  the  reasons  above  stated,  condemned  as  heretical,  he 
said:  “0  Christ!  whose  word  is,  by  this  council,  publicly 
condemned,  I  appeal  to  thee  anew,  thou  who,  when  thou 

*  Cum  appellationem  ad  Dominum  Jesum  Christum,  tanquam  su- 
premum  judieem  omissia  ecclesiasticis  mediis  interposuit.  Histor.  Hussi, 
Opp.  I.  fol.  27,  2. 
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wast,  ill  mtreated  by  thine  enemies,  didst  appeal  to  thy 
bather,  thy  cause  thou  didst  commit  to  that  most  righteous 
judge,  that  we,  following  thy  example,  might,  when  op¬ 
pressed  by  injustice,  take  refuge  in  thee.”  When  it  was 
objected  to  Hubs  that  he  had  remained  for  so  long  a  time 
under  the  ban,  and  yet  held  mass,  he  told  what  he  had  done 
to  obtain  his  acquittal  and  the  removal  of  the  ban,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  stating  how  he  had  come  to  the  council  of  his 
own  accord  with  a  safe-conduct  from  ihe  emperor  In 
saymg  this,  he  turned  and  looked  the  emperor  full  in  the 
lace,  the  latter  is  said  to  have  blushed .*  When  Hubs 
was  pronounced  an  obstinate  heretic,  he  said :  “  I  never 
was  obstinate ;  but  as  I  have  always  demanded,  up  to  this 
hour  so  how  I  ask  only  to  be  informed  of  what  is  better 
irom  holy  Scripture ;  and  I  confess  that  so  earnestly  do  I 
strive  after  the  truth,  that  if  with  a  word  I  could  destroy 
the  errors  of  all  heretics,  there  is  no  peril  I  would  not 
willingly  incur  for  that  end.”  WTen  his  books  were  con¬ 
demned,  he  said  :  “  W  herefore  condemn  ye  them,  when  you 
have  not  offered  a  single  argument  to  prove  that  they  are 
at  variance  with  the  holy  Scriptures  and  with  the  articles 
ot  faith’  And  what  injustice  is  this,  that  ye  condemn, 
with  the  rest  of  my  books  written  in  the  Bohemian  tongue, 
books  that  ye  have  never  seen,  much  less  read  !”  At  times 
he  prayed  with  his  eyes  fixed  heavenward.  WThen  his 
sentence  had  been  read  to  the  end,  falling  upon  his  knees, 

®aiTd “  Loi'd  JesTI8  !  forgive  my  enemies  ;  as  thou  knowest 
that  1  have  been  falsely  accused  by  them,  and  that  they 
have  used  against  me  false  testimony  and  calumnies.  For¬ 
give  them  for  the  sake  of  thy  great  mercy !”  These  words 
were  received  with  laughter  by  many.  Next  followed  his 
degradation  from  the  spiritual  order,  which  was  performed 
by  seven  bishops  selected  for  this  purpose.  First,  he  was 
clad  with  the  priestly  vestments.  Through  the  whole  of 
this  transaction,  the  example  of  Christ  stood  distinctly 
before  Huss,  whose  steps  he  was  conscious  of  following  in 
all  the  insults  he  had  to  endure.  In  this  sense  he  inter¬ 
preted  many  parts  of  the  proceeding.  Invested  with  the 


*  This  ,is  80  8tated  by  V.  d.  Hardt,  IY.  p.  393 :  Haic  cum 
retur,  oculos  m  imperatorem  defixos  habuit.  Illc  vero  statim 
mentor  erubmt,  atque  ejus  verecundus_  tinxerat  ora  rubor. 
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priestly  robes,  be  was  called  upon  once  more  by  the 
bishops  to  show  some  regard  for  his  honour  and  his  soul’s 
salvation,  and  recant.  Addressing  himself  with  tears  to 
the  people  who  stood  around,  he  said:  “  ihese  worshipful 
bishops  require  it  of  me  to  confess  before  you  all  that  I 
have  erred.  If  this  thing  were  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
could  be  done  so  as  to  involve  only  the  disgrace  of  a  single 
individual,  they  would  more  easily  persuade  me  to  it.  But 
I  now  stand  before  the  eyes  of  my  God,  without  dishonor¬ 
ing  whom,  as  well  as  meeting  the  condemnation  of  my  own 
conscience,  I  cannot  do  this.  For  I  know  that  1  have 
never  taught  anything  of  the  kind  that  1  have  been  falsely 
accused  of  teaching;  but  have  always  thought,  written, 
and  taught  the  contrary.  With  what  face  could  1  look  to 
heaven,  with  what  brow  could  I  meet  those  who  have  heard 
my  teaching,  of  whom  the  number  is  great,  if  by  my  fault 
it  should  happen  that  what  hitherto  they  were  most  cer¬ 
tainly  assured  of  through  me,  should  be  made  uncertain  to 
them?  Should  I  by  my  example  destroy  the  peace  of  so 
many  souls  whom  I  have  made  familiar  with  the  most 
settled  testimonies  of  Scripture,  and  with  the  purest  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  gospel,  and  thereby  fortified  against  all  the 
assaults  of  Satan?  Far  be  it  from  me  that  1  should  value 
this  my  mortal  body  more  highly  than  the  salvation,  of 
those  souls.”  This  too,  which  was  now  spoken  by  him, 
was  construed  as  a  proof  of  his  obstinacy  in  his  heresies. 
The  several  articles  of  his  dress  were  then  removed,  piece 
by  piece,  with  set  forms  of  expression.  \\  hen  the  cup  of 
the  eucharist  was  taken  from  his  hands,  with  the  Avoids : 
“We  take  from  thee,  condemned  Judas,  the  cup  of  salva¬ 
tion,”  he  answered:  “But  I  trust  in  God,  my  Father,  the 
Almighty,  and  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  whose  name  I 
bear  this,  that  he 'will  not  take  from  me  the  cup  of  his  sal¬ 
vation  ;  and  1  have  a  firm  hope  that  I  shall  yet  drink  of  it 
to-day  in  his  kingdom.”  A  dispute  having  arisen  about  the 
mode  of  removing  his  tonsure,  IJuss  said  to  the  emperor : 
“  I  am  surprised  when  all  are  alike  cruel,  they  cannot  agree 
among  themselves  about  the  mode  of  cruelty.”  A  cap 
painted  over  with  devils  was  then  placed  on  his  head,  Avith 
the  inscription  :  “  Arch-heretic.”  But  he  said  :  “  My  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  wore,  on  my  account,  a  crown  of  thorns ;  why 
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should  not  I  be  willing,  for  his  sake,  to  wear  this  easier 
though  shameful  badge  ?  I  will  do  it,  and  gladly.”  When 
this  was  done,  the  bishops  said:  “  Now  we  give  over  thy 
soul  to  the  devil.”  «  But  I,”  said  Huss,  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  -commend  into  thy  hands,  Jesus  Christ,  my  soul 

n  wtireCleTeCL  ,  H!,SS’  °aSt  f0rth  from  tbe  cb”rch,  was 

Zi  ul  1  VeT  -the  SeC1llar  arm-  The  emperor  then 
commanded  duke  Loins  of  Bavaria  to  consign  Huss  to  the 

he^ekSd6?  °f  Just]ee-  When,  on  being  led  away  by  them, 
t  beheld  his  books  burning  before  the  doors  of  the  church 

e  smiled.  He  bade  all  whom  he  passed  not  to  believe 

doctri6  TAw A  die  for  the  8ake  of  some  erroneous 
imlipp  nfb]Ut  hiat  11  Was  0nly  throu.?h  the  hatred  and 
fdi  ®  f  h?  adve,risanes’  who  had  brought  against  him 
Hrns  tnUSatlT:  i°n  amving  at  the  place  of  execution, 
twi'w  1  UPon1hl8  knees  and  prayed,  in  the  words  of  a  few 
1  alms  particularly  the  fifty-first  and  thirty  first.  He  was 
heaid  often  to  repeat  the  words  :  “  Into  thy  hands,  Lord  I 

theyTaid'-WVh^  1  Wh6n  iayme?’  sta?ding  b7>  heard  this, 
tiiey  said  .  V\  hat  he  may  have  done  before,  we  know  not  • 

voutlv !”  Wvvuee  and  1\°1ar1  him  PrW  and  sPeak  most  de¬ 
voutly  .  \\  hen  compelled  to  rise  from  his  knees,  he  said  : 

h  L  rd  de8US  !- hnst !  stand  by  me,  that  by  thy  help  I  may 

cn.  i  i  SitVOniS  and  Stedfast  SouI’  t0  endnre  this 

ciuel  and  shameful  death,  to  which  I  have  been  condemned 

word  ”°U?rt  °f  !ihe  Preacklng  of  the  holy  gospel  and  thy 
woid.  Huss  then  permitted  his  first  prison-keepers  to 

(t  j11,0,  nc.ar  iimi  mid  said  to  them  in  the  German  language  • 

I  thank  you,  my  dearest  brethren,  for  all  the  kind  atten- 

ZUS  ;Y°U  bave  shown  me,  for  you  waited  upon  me  like 
deaiest  brothers,  to  say  nothing  of  your  being  my  keepers. 
And  be  assured  hat  I  have  a  film  trust  in  my  Saviour,  in 
whose  name  !  will,  with  good  courage,  suffer  this  kind  of 
death,  believing  that  I  shall  to-day  reign  with  him.”*  He 
len  explained,  as  he  had  done  before,  the  cause  of  his 
death  to  the  people.  When  he  was  placed  upon  the  fag¬ 
gots,  bound  fast  to  the  stake,  and  chained  to  it  by  the  neck 
he  said  :  “  I  willingly  wear  these  chains  for  Christ’s  sake’ 
wbo  wore  still  more  grievous  ones.”  Before  the  pile  was 

*  V.  d.  Hardt,  IV.  p.  4-17. 
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lighted,  the  marshal  of  the  empire,  Von  Pappenheim,  rode 
up  to  him  and  called  upon  him  once  more  to  recant.  But 
he  said :  “  What  error  should  I  recant,  when  I  am  con¬ 
scious  of  no  error  ?  for  I  know  that  what  has  been  falsely 
brought  against  me,  1  never  thought,  much  less  have  I 
ever  preached.  But  the  chief  aim  of  my  preaching  was  to 
teach  men  repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  according 
to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  expositions 
of  the  holy  fathers ;  therefore  am  I  prepared  to  die  with 
a  joyful  soul.”  The  fire  being  kindled,  Huss  commenced 
singing,  with  a  loud  voice  :  “  Jesus,  Son  of  the  living  Hod, 
have  mercy  upon  me  !”  As  he  was  beginning  to  repeat  this 
for  the  third  time,  his  voice  was  stifled  by  the  flames, 
which  the  wind  drove  towards  him  ;  yet  his  lips  were  seen 
for  a  long  time  to  move,  as  in  prayer.  The  ashes  of  his 
body,  when  burned,  were  cast  into  the  Rhine,  so  that 
nothing  might  remain  of  him  to  pollute  the  earth,  precisely 
as  the  ashes  of  Polycarp  were  disposed  of  by  the  pagans. 

We  have  still  to  speak  of  the  fellow-combatant  of  IIuss, 
Jerome  of  Prague.  This  person,  who  appeared  sometimes 
in  the  character  of  a  philosopher  and  theologian,  sometimes 
in  that  of  a  knight  and  man  of  the  world,  had  created  a  still 
greater  and  more  general  stir  than  Huss.  He  had  laboured 
in  countries  the  most  diverse  to  promote  the  cause  of  reform, 
and  had  displayed  far  greater  zeal  than  the  more  practical 
Huss  in  diffusing  the  doctrines  of  Wickliff.  In  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  he  had  extended  his  influence  among  all 
classes.*  Then  again  he  had  produced  great  commotions 
at  several  universities  by  his  zeal  in  defending  the  doc- 

*  To  this  there  is  doubtless  special  allusion  in  what  the  abbot  of 
Dola  says,  when  speaking  of  persons,  who,  after  wandering  through 
many  countries,  laboured  to  disseminato  Wickliffite  doctrines  in  Bo¬ 
hemia  and  Moravia,  at  the  courts  of  princes,  in  cathedral  churches,  in 
convents,  even  among  the  Carthusians,  and  among  people  of  both  sexes, 
and  among  students  at  the  universities  :  Quidarn  insani  magistri  Wic- 
lefitici  ordinis  et  schismatis  non  solum  post  discursum  peregrinarum 
nobis  terrarum  et  districtuum  etiam  in  terris  nostris,  Bohemias  et 
Moray  in,  aulas  principum,  collegia  et  cathedras  sacerdotum,  scholas 
studentium,  promiscui  sexus  popularem  tumultum  fidelium,  antra 
deserti  claustralium,  sed  etiam  segregatas  in  partem  et  pacem  silentii 
Cartusiensium  cellulas  cum  terrore  valido  (repleveruut)  vehementer. 
Antiwiklcft'us,  in  Pez,  IV,  2,  pp.  157  et  158. 
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tunes  of  Wickliff,  for  example  in  Paris  and  Heidelberg, 
in  I  aris  he  had  more  opposition  to  encounter  from  the  fact 
that  this  university  was  a  seat  of  nominalism.  Wickliff’s 
doctrine  concerning  God’s  almighty  power,  which  he  there 
set  forth,  would  m  particular  arouse  the  suspicion  of  one 
so  zealousiy  devoted  to  uniformity  of  doctrine,  and  so  pre¬ 
judiced  against  everything  of  an  abnormal  and  eccentric 
nature,  as  chancellor  Gerson.  The  latter  was  prepared  to 
bring  him  to  trial,  where  he  was  to  be  forced  to  a  recant¬ 
ation ;  but  he  was  informed  of  it  in  time  to  make  his 
escape  A  ext  we  find  him  in  Vienna,  where  also  he 
excited  disturbances.  The  magistrates  caused  him  to  be 
arrested,  but  afterwards  set  him  at  liberty.  And  he  was 
■sti  later  accused  at  Constance  of  having  brought  this 
about  by  deceiving  the  magistrate,  promising  °that  he 
would  make  up  his  mind  to  recant,  and  that  he  would  not 
leave  A  mnna  until  the  end  of  his  trial,  f  From  the  castle 
ot  Wietow,  he  addressed  to  the  official  a  letter,  excusing 
his  flight  on  the  ground  that  his  promise  had  been  given 
under  constraint.  “  You  are  to  know,”  he  wrote,  “  that  I 
am  at  the  castle  of  Wietow,  sound  and  hearty,  with  many 
mends  ever  ready  to  serve  you  and  yours. *  And  I  pray 
you  excuse  me  with  regard  to  the  promise  you  forced  from 
me,  as  you  will  do,  if  you  weigh  well  the  import  of  such  a 
promise.  For  we  by  no  means  intend  to  evade  the  law, 
but  are  always  ready  to  hold  ourselves  responsible  to  it  if 
a  suitable  guaranty  of  just  treatment  is  given  us.  Yet  to 
stand  alone  amidst  so  many  hundred  enemies  is  what  you 
would  not  advise  me  to  do  yourself  if  you  truly  loved  me. 

*  We  take  this  from  the  trial  of  Jerome  at  Constance,  where  he  is 
reproached  with  the  fact :  Cum  Hieronymus  ssepius  de  articulis  Wicleff 
incepisset  conferre,  ahosque  ad  conferendum  induxisset,  laudasset  et 
coinmendasset  Joannem  Wicleff  et  ejus  perversam  doctrinam,  tandem 
in  quadam  disputatione  publica  dictos  errores  publice  tenuit,  et  prre- 
sertim,  quod  Deus  nihil  possit  annihilare.  Tandem  quum  esset  per 
plures  magistros  Pansienses  graviter  notatus  et  vehementcr  de  haeresi 
per  eos  habitus  suspectus,  ndem  magistri  et  pnesertim  Joann,  de  Ger- 
sone  ipsum  ad  revocandum  hujusmodi  errores  compulisset.  Sed  Hieronv- 

Fa.  e?'STllU8'  “C"lte  dVi,ate  *  ***“» 

f  (Viennse)  propter  infamiam  hmreseos  per  officialem  curia;  fuit  ar- 
restatus,  et  jurayit  et  sub  poena  excommunicationis  promisit,  de  opnido 
Viennensi  nullatenus  recedere,  neque  se  absentare,  c;et.  Ibid.  p.  638. 
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|  But  my  soul  lias  escaped  like  a  sparrow  from  the  net  of  the 
fowlers ;  the  snare  is  broken,  and  we  are  free.  Still  I  thank 
you,  and  shall  always  thank  you.  Do  but  send  me  all  my 
adversaries  with  the  witnesses  to  Prague  ;  there  I  will  meet 
them  in  fair  debate.  Or,  if  it  should  be  more  convenient 
for  them,  let  us  together  go  the  court  (probably  of  Pome), 
where  they  will  have  quite  as  many  acquaintances  as  I 
have.”* * * §  In  his  defence  of  himself  at  Constance,  Jerome 
justifies  his  conduct  on  the  ground,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  official  against  him  were  wholly  irregular,  since  he  had 
no  lawful  authority  over  him,  belonging,  as  he  did,  to 
another  diocese. f  Accordingly  he  looked  upon  the  whole 
proceeding  as  an  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  and  thought 
himself  fully  justified  in  making  his  escape  from  it.  It 
could  not  justly  be  exacted  of  him  to  stay  and  await  his 
own  death  at  the  stake,  which  was  inevitable.”!  We  next 
find  him,  in  the  year  1410,  in  Ofen,  where  he  appeared 
before  the  emperor  Sigismund  and  many  bishops.  It  was 
not  till  the  archbishop  Zbynek  had  entered  a  complaint 
against  him  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  that  he  was  arrested 
by  the  latter,  and  handed  over  to  the  archbishop  of  Gran. 
This  archbishop  kept  him  under  arrest  only  five  days,  and 
treated  him  with  kindness.  It  was  owing  perhaps  to  the 
mediation  of  this  prelate  that  the  king  dismissed  him  with¬ 
out  demanding  further  security.§  Next  having  left  Prague 
immediately  after  those  commotions  in  1413,  of  which  we 
have  given  an  account,  Jerome  visited  king  Wladislaw  of 
Poland,  and  duke  Witold  of  Lithuania.  He  appeared  in 

*  Y.  d.  Hardt,  IV.  p.  G83. 

t  Violenter  arrestatus  fui,  nec  quicquam  mecum  juridice,  sed  viol  en¬ 
ter  actum  est,  nec  liabebaut  quicquam  jurisdictionis  super  me,  quia  de 
alia  eram  dicccesi. 

t  Nec  furtive  nec  contumaciter  reccssi,  sed  violentiam  milii  ab  iis 
infligendam  exspectare  non  volui,  prout  nec  tenebar,  nec  debui.  Ibid, 
p.  638. 

§  In  tlie  complaints  laid  against  Jerome  at  Constance,  tbe  affair  is 
represented  as  if  Jerome  had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  and  then 
banished  from  Hungary  by  the  emperor  Sigismund  on  account  of  the 
Wickliffite  errors  disseminated  by  him.  But  the  report  of  Jerome  is 
certainly,  in  itself,  the  more  probable  one;  for,  if  Jerome  was  arrested 
on  account  of  Wickliffite  heresies,  and  subjected  to  an  examination,  his 
judges  would  not  have  been  content  with  merely  banishing  him  from 
Hungary. 
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Cracow,  and  there  excited  great  commotions.  Albert, 
bishop  of  Cracow,  who  stood  forth  as  his  opponent,  sup¬ 
poses  it  is  true  that  he  found  no  acceptance  there,  and  no 
susceptible  soil  for  his  opinions  amongst  that  simple  people. 
But  he  contradicts  himself,  when  he  says,  at  the  same  time, 
that  such  violent  commotions  had  never  been  produced 
there  by  any  individual  since  the  memory  of  man.  If  the 
soil  had  been  so  unsusceptible,  such  effects  could  not  have 
been  produced.  The  truth  may  be,  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  simple  people  were  offended  at  him,  and  would  not 
hear  him  ;  but  he  must  have  found  adherents  among  others.* 
He  was  accused  at  Constance  of  having  shown  a  disposition 
to  favour  the  Greek  Church  in  Lithuania.  Thus  he  is  said 
to  have  made  his  appearance  in  the  cities  of  Witepsk  and 
Plescow,  and  to  have  participated  there  without  scruple  in 
the  communion  of  the  Greek  Church  which  was  devoted  to 
the  .Russians.  He  is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  persuade 
duke  Witold  to  apostatise  from  the  Latin  Church.  Jerome 
could  say  in  defence  of  himself,  that  in  the  case  of  duke 
Witold  the  only  question  debated  by  him  was,  whether 
baptism,  performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek 
Church  on  a  great  number  of  people  who  were  disposed 
to  come  over  to  the  Latin  Church,  was  to  be  recognised  as 
valid,  or  whether  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  re- 
baptized,  and  he  maintained  the  validity  of  such  a  baptism, 
holding  it  only  to  be  necessary  that  such  persons  should 
be  more  exactly  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Latin 
Church. |  We  may  well  suppose  that  those  persons,  who 
were  seeking  every  way  to  stigmatise  Jerome  and  IIuss  as 
heretics,  and  whose  sayings,  as  is  apparent  from  the  facts 
already  exhibited,  were  little  worthy  of  credence;  that 

*  The  bishop  writes:  Venit  hue  pcrsonaliter,  et  prima  die  barbatus 
apparuit,  secunda  vero  imberbis  stolatus,  tunica  rubra  et  cap  utio  fede¬ 
ral0)  pellibus  griseis,  se  gloriosuin  ostendebat,  coram  ipso  rege,  regina, 
principum,  baronum  ac  procerum  frequentia.  Qui  tamen  licet”  hie 
paucis  diebus  moraretur,  majores  in  clero  et  populo  fecit  commotioues, 
quam  fuere  fact®  a  memoria  hominum  in  diocesi  ista.—  Terra  nostra 
ad  semen  suum  videtur  esse  arida  capiendum  et  fruetum  afferendum, 
eo  quod  simplex  plebicula  tanti  philosophi  dogmata  comprehendere 
non  valet,  et  multo  minus  terra  Lituanorum  et  Russia)  cset.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  citation  in  Palacky,  III.  1  p.  351.  note  412. 

t  V.  d.  Hardt,  p.  643. 
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such  persons  by  means  of  their  sophistical  reasonings  from 
facts  as  simple  as  the  above  described  might  seize  up>on  and 
pervert  such  cases  so  as  to  answer  their  own  ends.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  true,  also,  that  Jerome  had  given  some 
occasion  for  such  accusations,  by  his  rather  liberal  conver¬ 
sations  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  Greek  to  the 
Latin  Church.  Proceeding  as  he  doubtless  did  on  the  same 
fundamental  idea  of  the  church  with  Huss,  and  so  appre¬ 
hending  this  idea  after  a  more  spiritual  and  inward  manner, 
approaching  more  nearly  to  the  idea  of  the  invisible  church, 
he  may  perhaps  from  this  point  of  view  have  risen  superior 
to  the  points  of  opposition  between  the  two  churches, 
recognised  genuine  members  of  the  church  even  amongst 
the  Russians,  and  sought  to  encourage  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  union  between  the  two  churches.  If  even  such  a 
man  as  chancellor  Gerson,  distinguishing  the  more  essen¬ 
tial  from  the  more  unessential,  expressed  himself  with 
mildness  on  the  relation  of  the  Greek  Church  to  the  Latin, 
and  sought  to  prepare  the  way  for  negociations  of  union, 
how  much  more  might  this  be  done  by  Jerome,  who  rose 
far  above  the  narrow  limits  of  Parisian  theology.  Jerome 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  returned  to  Prague.  The  imprison¬ 
ment  of  Huss  had  taken  place.  lie  could  not  bear  to  leave 
his  friend  and  fellow-combatant  alone  in  this  crisis.  He 
appeared  at  first  incognito  and  secretly  at  Constance,  on 
the  4th  of  April,  1415.  But  as  he  must  soon  ascertain  that 
he  would  not  be  heard,  and  could  not  be  safe  there,  he  left 
Constance  again,  and  repaired  the  next  day  to  the  small 
town  of  Ueberlingen,  four  miles  distant.  From  thence  be 
wrote  to  the  emperor*  and  cardinals,  and  offered,  if  a  safe- 
conduct  were  granted  him,  publicly  to  answer  before  any 
one  to  every  charge  of  heresy  that  might  be  brought  against 
him.  Not  being  able  to  obtain  such  a  safe-conduct,  ho 
caused  to  be  affixed  the  next  day,  on  the  gates  of  the 
emperor’s  palace,  on  the  doors  of  the  principal  churches, 
the  residences  of  the  cardinals,  and  other  eminent  prelates, 
a  notice  in  the  Bohemian,  Latin,  and  German  languages, 
wherein  he  declared  himself  ready,  provided  only  he  should 

*  It  is  his  secretory,  whose  report  is  our  authority  for  these  state¬ 
ments  :  for  he  uses  the  expression  :  Scripsit  per  me  literas.  Cfr.  Joann. 
Hus,  Opp.  II.  fol.  349,  seq. 
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liave  full  liberty  and  security  to  come  to  Constance  and  to 
leave  it  again,  to  defend  himself  in  public  before  the  council 
against  every  accusation  made  against  his  faith.  Not  obtain¬ 
ing  what  he  demanded,  he  procured  a  certificate  to  be 
drawn  up  to  that  eflect  by  the  Bohemian  knights  resident 
in  Constance,  and  sealed  with  their  seals,  and  with  this,  to 
seive  as  a  vindication  of  himself  to  his  friends,  he  turned 
his  face  towards  Bohemia.  But  as  he  travelled  slowly,  at 
conflict  with  himself,  his  enemies  succeeded  in  waylaying 
him,  and  getting  possession  of  his  person.  He  was  arrested 
near  Hirschau,  a  small  town  in  Suabia.  Meantime,  as  an 
answer  to  the  notices  posted  up  by  Jerome  at  Constance, 
followed  a  citation  of  the  council,  calling  upon  him  to 
defend  himself  before  a  public  session  of  that  body.  A 
safe-conduct  was  granted  him,  in  terms  implying  that  he 
was  to  have  no  security  for  his  person,  it  being  promised 
him  that  he  should  suffer  no  violence,  so  far  as  this  could 
be  allowed  without  detriment  to  justice.*  At  the  request 
of  the  council,  and  by  the  emperor’s  command,  Jerome  was 
now  conducted  in  chains  to  the  council  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
and  he  appeared  before  a  public  convocation  of  the  same 
body  in  the  Franciscan  convent.  In  this  assembly,  he 
encountered  a  number  of  eminent  men  from  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  Paris,  Pleidelberg,  and  Cologne,  who  recollected 
him,  and  triumphed  over  the  man  who  had  once  given 
them  so  much  alarm.  Accordingly  one  after  another  ad¬ 
dressed  him,  and  reminded  him  of  the  propositions  which 
he  had  set  forth.  The  first  among  these  was  chancellor 
Gerson,  who  captiously  charged  him  with  wanting  to  set 
himself  up  as  an  angel  of  eloquence,  and  with  exciting 
great  commotions  at  Pans  by  maintaining  the  reality  of 
general  conceptions.  We  may  observe  here,  as  well  as  in 
other  like  examples,  the  strong  propensity  which  now  pre¬ 
vailed  to  mix  up  together  philosophical  and  theological 
disputes.  But  Jerome  distinguished  one  from  the  other, 
and  declared  that  he,  as  a  university  master,  had  maintained 
such  philosophical  doctrines  as  had  no  concern  with  faith. 

*  Ad  quod  a  violentia,  justitia  semper  salva,  omnem  tibi  salvum 
conductum  nostrum  quantum  in  nobis  est  et  tides  exigit  orthodoxa 
tenore  pncsentiuin  offerknus.  Opp.  II.  fol.  350,  1. 
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In  reference  to  all  that  had  been  objected  to  him  by  diffe¬ 
rent  parties,  he  held  himself  ready  to  recant  as  soon  as  he 
was  taught  anything  better.  Amid  the  noisy  shouts  was 
heard  the  cry,  “Jerome  must  be  burnt.”  He  answered 
with  coolness,  “  Well,  if  you  wish  my  death,  let  it  come  in 
God’s  name  !”  But  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg  said,  “Not 
that ;  for  God  has  said,  ‘  He  wills  not  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
but  that  he  should  turn.’  ”  Meanwhile,  after  the  prelates 
had  retired,  Peter  of  Mladcnowic,  sent  by  IIuss,  came  to 
the  window  of  the  room  in  which  Jerome  was  to  be  found, 
and  exhorted  him  to  stand  fast  by  the  truth,  and  not  to 
shrink  even  from  dying  for  that  truth  for  which  he  had  so 
stoutly  spoken.  Jerome  replied  that  he  hoped,  with  the 
grace  of  God,  to  remain  faithful  to  the  truth  even  unto 
death ;  they  had  talked  a  good  deal  about  death,  now  they 
were  to  learn  what  it  was.  Pie  was  now  delivered  over  by 
the  archbishop  of  h’iga,  in  the  night  time,  to  a  guard,  who 
led  him  prisoner  into  a  tower,  where  he  was  bound  to  a 
stake  with  his  hands,  feet,  and  neck,  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  move  his  head.  Thus  he  lay  two  days  with  no¬ 
thing  to  eat  but  bread  and  water.  Then  for  the  first  time 
he  obtained,  through  the  mediation  of  Peter  of  Mladenowic, 
who  had  been  told  of  his  situation  by’  his  keepers,  other 
means  of  subsistence.  This  severe  imprisonment  threw 
him  into  a  violent  fit  of  sickness.  He  demanded  a  con¬ 
fessor,  which  was  at  first  refused,  then  granted  with  great 
difficulty.  After  he  had  already  spent  several  months  in 
this  severe  confinement,  he  heard  of  the  martyrdom  of  his 
friend.  His  death  and  the  imprisonment  of  Jerome  pro¬ 
duced  the  greatest  exasperation  of  feeling  among  the 
knights  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  On  the  2nd  of  Septem¬ 
ber  they  put  forth  a  letter  to  the  council,  in  which  they 
expressed  their  indignation,  declared  that  they  had  known 
IIuss  but  as  a  pious  man,  zealous  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel ;  and  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  only’'  to  his  enemies 
and  the  enemies  of  his  country.  They  entered  a  bitter 
complaint  against  the  captivity  of  the  innocent  J  erome, 
who  had  made  himself  famous  by  his  brilliant  gifts ;  per¬ 
haps  he,  too,  had  already  been  murdered  like  IIuss.  They 
declared  themselves  resolved  to  contend  even  to  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  their  blood,  in  defence  of  the  law  of  Christ  and  of 
VOL.  ix.  2  N 
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his  faithful  servants.*  The  council  now  had  to  fear,  that 
should  Jerome  experience  the  like  fate  with  Huss,  new  oil 
would  he  added  to  the  flames  already  kindled  among  the 
Bohemians,  and  violent  agitations  would  begin  from  that 
quarter  in  the  church.  Hence  they  must  use  every  effort 
to  induce  Jerome  to  recant.  And  hence  he  was  caused 
repeatedly  to  appear  before  the  council,  where  they  hoped 
he  might  yield.  The  tedious  length  of  his  close  confine¬ 
ment,  which  had  now  lasted  near  half  a  year,  and  his  long¬ 
ing  desire  for  liberty,  at  length  brought  Jerome  to  a  point 
where  he  gave  in,  and  consented  to  offer  a  recantation. 
This  was  in  the  month  of  September.  But  it  was  deemed 
important  by  the  council  that  the  recantation  should  be 
made  in  the  most  public  manner  possible ;  and  a  general 
assembly  of  the  council  was  therefore  appointed  for  this 
purpose.  Accordingly  Jerome  appeared  in  the  19th  ses¬ 
sion,  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1415,  and  read  a  prescribed 
form  of  recantation,  abjuring  all  the  heresies  of  which  he 
was  accused,  namely,  all  the  heresies  of  Wickliff  and  Huss, 
acquiescing  in  the  sentence  passed  by  the  council  upon 
them  both,  and  making  several  other  declarations,  such  as 
the  council  required  of  him.  One  of  these  particularly 
deserving  of  notice,  was  his  retractation  of  the  assertion,  that 
without  the  doctrine  of  the  reality  of  general  conceptions 
(de  universalibus  realibus)  the  Christian  faith  could  not  be 
defended.  Here  we  have  another  example  of  the  close  con¬ 
nection  which  then  prevailed  between  philosophical  and 
theological  polemics.  After  this  Jerome  was  conducted 
back  to  his  prison,  but  no  longer  closely  fettered.  Having 
now  done  all  that  was  required  of  him  he  had  a  right  to 
claim  his  liberty.  This  was  even  acknowledged  by  the 
commission  appointed  to  conduct  his  trial,  at  the  head  of 
whom  stood  cardinal  d’Ailly.  But  Paletz  and  Michael  de 
Causis  and  monks  who  came  from  Prague  endeavoured 
to  raise  suspicions  against  Jerome’s  recantation,  and  hinted 
at  the  disastrous  consequences  which  would  result  from  his 
being  set  at  large.  And  there  was,  indeed,  every  reason 
to  fear,  that  Jerome,  as  soon  as  he  got  back  to  Bohemia, 
would  once  more  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reform 


*  Y.  d.  Hardt,  IV.  p.  495. 
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movement.  Besides,  chancellor  Gerson  added  weight  to 
the  current  suspicions  against  Jerome  by  a  tract  of  his, 
“  On  protestations  in  matters  of  faith.”  Remarks,  too, 
may  have  dropped  from  his  own  lips,  betraying  the  true 
temper  of  his  mind,  and  which  would  be  made  the  most 
of  by  his  enemies.  But  his  judges,  who  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  the  simple  facts  of  the  case,  insisted  on  Jerome’s 
liberation.  The  above-mentioned  Bohemians  zealously 
opposed  them  and  hinted  at  bribery.  The  members  of  the 
commission  finally  threw  up  their  office;  a  new  commission 
was  appointed  ;  and  Jerome  was  subjected  to  new  exami¬ 
nations.  At  length  he  refused  to  submit  to  any  more 
private  examinations,  and  demanded  a  public  trial,  where 
he  would  express  himself  freely. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  Jerome  finally  obtained  the  desired 
public  hearing  before  the  assembled  council.  New  articles 
of  complaint  were  to  be  brought  against  him.  lie  demanded 
liberty  to  speak  first  of  himself.  This  was  not  granted 
him.  He  should  answer  first  to  the  articles  of  complaint. 
He  was  required  to  bind  himself  by  oath  to  speak  the 
truth  ;  but  he  declined  taking  an  oath,  as  he  did  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  competency  of  the  new  tribunal,  nor  the 
regularity  of  the  new  examination.  On  the  23rd  and  the 
20th  of  May  he  defended  himself,  from  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  till  one  in  the  afternoon,  against  all  the  accusations, 
one  by  one ;  unravelled  in  a  connected  discourse  all  the 
events  in  Prague  in  which  he  had  taken  a  part,  with  such 
presence  of  mind,  such  eloquence,  so  much  wit,  as  to  excite 
universal  admiration.  Then,  finally,  he  was  allowed  to 
speak  of  himself ;  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  only 
complain  of  the  injustice  of  the  new  examination,  appealing 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  done  all  that  could  be  required  of 
him,  and  close  with  demanding  that  the  acquittal  which  had 
been  put  off  so  long  should  now  be  granted  him.  Ho 
actually  commenced  with  something  of  this  sort,  describing 
the  injustice  of  renewing  the  process  against  him,  complain¬ 
ing  of  his  new  judges,  and  protesting  against  the  competency 
of  this  new  tribunal.  But  soon  his  discourse  took  a  new 
turn  altogether.  In  a  dazzling  strain  of  eloquence  he 
brought  up,  one  after  another,  those  men  who  among 
pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians  had  fallen  victims  to  false 
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accusations,  and  particularly  to  priestly  hatred.  He  spoke 
of  Socrates,  Seneca,  Boethius,  John  the  Baptist,  Stephen, 
and,  last  of  all,  John  Huss ;  enthusiastically  dilating  on  the 
latter,  as  a  man  known  to  him  only  by  his  zeal  for  piety 
,  and  truth ;  one  who  had  drawn  down  upon  himself  the 
persecutions  of  a  worldly-minded  clergy  only  by  the  faith¬ 
fulness  with  which  he  rebuked  their  corruption.  He 
ended  by  declaring  that  there  was  no  one  of  his  sins  he 
more  painfully  rued,  than  that  of  having  suffered  himself 
to  be  moved  by  the  fear  of  death  to  acquiesce  in  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  that  saintly  confessor  of  the  truth.  He  took 
back  all  he  had  said  concerning  Wickliff  and  Huss.  He 
declared  that  he  assuredly  should  not  be  the  last  of  those 
who  would  fall  victims  to  the  cunning  malignity  of  bad 
priests  ;  and  turning  round  to  his  judges  he  exclaimed : 
“  I  trust  in  God,  my  Creator,  that  one  day,  after  this  life, 
you  shall  see  Jerome  preceding  you  and  summoning  you 
all  to  judgment,  and  then  you  must  render  your  account  to 
God  and  to  me,  if  you  have  proceeded  against  me  wrong¬ 
fully.*  This  last  declaration  of  Jerome  was  his  death- 

*  V.  d.  Hardt,  IV.  757.  In  the  Hist.  Hieronym.  Opp.  II.  fob  352,  2, 
the  account  does  not  seem  to  be  so  exact  as  in  the  copy  of  the  acts  of  the 
council  in  V.  d.  Hardt.  In  that  account  the  chronological  order  of 
events  seems  not  to  have  been  regarded.  According  to  the  acts,  Jerome 
spoke  these  words  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  on  the  26th  of  May, 
and  thus  the  beginning  and  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  agree  very 
well  together.  According  to  the  report  in  the  Hist.  Hieronym.,  Jerome, 
on  the  contrary,  did  not  speak  these  words  until  the  30th  of  May,  after 
the  speech  introducing  the  motion  for  his  trial.  Moreover,  the  style  of 
language  in  the  acts  wears  more  the  impress  of  originality.  We  find  in 
the  other  review  of  facts  in  the  Hist.  Hier.,  vague  or  indefinite  state¬ 
ments  exchanged  for  others  more  definite.  For  example,  in  the  acts, 
the  words  run  :  Quod  ana  vice  post  lianc  vitam  haberent  videre  Hiero- 
nvmum  eos  prrecedere  et  eos  omnes  ad  judicium  vocare.  In  the  Hist. 
Hier.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indefinite  expression  una  vice  is  converted 
into  “  a  hundred  years  after  this  fife,”  for  which  we  can  see  no  reason 
whatever,  even  though  we  suppose  a  reference  to  the  German  reformation, 
which,  however,  would  not  be  suitable  in  this  connection  even  if  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  prophecy.  The  passage  in  the  Hist.  Hier.  is  as  follows  :  Cito 
vos  omnes,  ut  respondicatis  mihi  coram  altissimo  et  justissimo  judico 
infra  centum  annos.  We  see  how  these  words,  by  gradual  changes,  and 
by  being  transferred  from  Jerome  to  Huss,  gave  occasion  to  that  prophecy 
of  Luther  which  was  ascribed  to  Huss,  and  which  has  been  handed  down 
to  posterity  by  the  medals  commemorative  of  the  jubilee  of  the  refor¬ 
mation  :  Centum  revolutis  annis  Deo  et  mihi  reddetis  rationem,  which 
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warrant.  But  partly  by  his  eloquence  and  presence  of 
mind,  contrasted  with  his  emaciated  looks,  in  which  were 
depicted  the  marks  of  his  long  and  severe  imprisonment, 
he  had  excited  so  deep  a  sympathy  in  many,  that  they  were 
anxious  to  save  him ;  and  partly,  they  were  loath  to  excite 
to  a  still  higher  degree,  by  this  new  martyrdom,  the  angry 
feelings  of  the  Bohemians.  A  respite  of  forty  days  was 
therefore  given  him  for  reflection.*  Let  us  hear  how  an 
eye-witness,  a  man  quite  destitute  of  susceptibility  to  re¬ 
ligious  impressions,  one  of  the  restorers  of  ancient  literature, 
Poggio  of  Florence,  the  chosen  orator  of  the  council  of 
Constance,  expresses  himself  when  speaking  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  this  discourse  of  Jerome  could  not  fail  to  make 
on  all  that  heard  it.  He  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Aretino,  or  Leonard  Bruno  of  Merezzo  :  “  He  bad  for  three 
hundred  and  forty  daysf  been  pining  away  in  a  dark  tower 
full  of  offensive  effluvia.  He  had  himself  complained  of 
the  harsh  severity  of  such  confinement,  saying  that  he,  as 
became  a  stedfast  man,  did  not  murmur  at  being  forced  to 
endure  such  unworthy  treatment,  but  that  he  could  not  help 
being  astonished  at  the  cruelty  of  men  towards  him.  It 
was  a  place  where  he  could  not  even  see,  much  less  read  or 
write.  I  pass  over  the  mental  anguish  which  must  have 
daily  tortured  him,  and  which  was  enough  to  destroy  the 
power  of  memory  itself  within  him.  He  cited  so  many 

had  some  connection  also  with  the  really  prophetic  utterances  which  we 
meet  with  in  Huss.  But,  in  Huss,  we  find  a  prophetic  consciousness, 
such  as  is  ever  wont  to  be  possessed  by  the  witnesses  of  evangelical 
truth  in  contending  against  antichristian  errors, — the  consciousness  that 
the  truth,  of  which  they  serve  as  the  organs,  will  not  succumb  in  the 
contest,  but  come  forth  out  of  it  triumphant  and  more  resplendent  than 
beforo.  Huss  was  fully  convinced  and  assured,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
although  he  himself  must  perish  in  this  contest,  yet  still  more  powerful 
preachers  of  the  truth  and  champions  for  it  than  he  was,  would  be 
raised  up  after  him  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  fluss  had  no  distinct 
individual,  as  Luther,  before  his  mind,  and  his  thoughts  were  rather 
upon  Bohemia  than  upon  Germany.  We  can  only  say  :  What  the  spirit 
ot  prophecy  inspired  in  the  mind  of  Huss  went  into  fulfilment,  but  in  a 
different  way  from  what  he  supposed.  What  began  in  Bohemia,  and 
perished  after  the  stormy  scenes  that  followed,  was  carried  triumphantly 
through  in  Germany  by  the  more  mighty  reformer. 

*  It  is  singular  that  Poggio  mentions  only  a  two  days’  respite. 

t  [We  ought  doubtless  to  read  COO  LX.  for  CCCXL.,  though  certainly 
it  stands  thus  written  in  V.  d.  Hardt,  III.  69.  Ed.] 
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learned  and  wise  men  as  witnesses  in  behalf  of  his  opinions, 
so  many  teachers  of  the  church,  that  they  would  have 
sufficed"  if  he  had  passed  the  whole  of  this  time  in  all  quiet¬ 
ness  in  the  study  of  wisdom.  His  voice  was  pleasant,  clear, 
full-sounding,  accompanied  with  a  certain  dignity ;  his 
gestures  adapted  to  excite  indignation  or  pity,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  neither  asked  for,  nor  sought  to  obtain.  He  stood 
up  fearlessly,  undaunted,  not  merely  contemning  death,  but 
even  demanding  it,  so  that  one  might  look  upon  him  as  a 
second  Cato.  Oh,  what  a  man,  a  man  worthy  of  everlasting 
remembrance  !”#  Meantime,  he  was  visited  in  his  prison 
by  several  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  the  council,  who 
hoped  that  he  might  be  prevailed  on  to  recant.  Among  these 
was  cardinal  Francis  Zabarella.  Hut  Jerome  continued 
stedfast  to  the  end. 

The  30tli  of  May  was  now  appointed  as  the  day  for 
passing  and  executing  the  sentence  on  Jerome.  After  the 
bishop  on  whom  this  office  was  devolved  by  the  council  had 
made  his  discourse  introducing  the  motion  to  pass  sentence 
on  Jerome,  the  latter  began  with  a  loud  voice  to  address 
those  who  were  present.  He  refuted  what  the  bishop  had 
said ;  protested  his  innocence  ;  complained  of  the  perversion 
of  his  language,  and  inveighed  against  the  corruption  of 
a  clergy  abandoned  to  luxury  and  self-enjoyment,  rioting 
in  pleasures  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  The  sentence 
of  the  council  having  been  pronounced  on  him,  he  was 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm.  He  then  commended 
himself  to  God,  and  singing  psalms  and  hymns  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  to  the  place  of  execution.  On  arriving  at 
the  spot  where  IIuss  had  suffered  martyrdom,  and  where  he 
himself  was  to  follow  him,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  offered 
up  a  long  and  fervent  prayer,  so  that  the  executioner  grow¬ 
ing  impatient,  he  had  to  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth.  Whilst 
they  were  fastening  him  with  a  chain  to  the  stake,  and  ar¬ 
ranging  the  faggots  around  him,  he  sang  a  spiritual  song  in 
prafse  of  the  day  that  brought  him  martyrdom.  The  fire 
being  lighted  behind  his  back,  lest  he  might  see  it  and  be 
terrified,  he  called  to  the  executioner  to  light  it  before  his 
eyes,  “For,”  said  he,  “  if  I  had  been  afraid  of  this  fire,  I 


*  V.  d.  Hardt,  III.  p.  69. 
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should  not  have  come  here!”  And  then  addressing  the 
assembled  crowd  in  the  German  language  he  said  :  “My 
beloved  children,  as  I  have  sung,  so  and  no  otherwise  do  I 
believe.  But  the  cause  for  which  I  now  die  is  this,  that  I 
would  not  agree  with  the  council  in  affirming*  that  Master 
Huss  was  justly  condemned  by  them.  For  I  had  truly 
known  him  as  a  genuine  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  When  the  fire  was  kindled,  he  repeated  in  a  loud 
voice,  “  Into  thy  hands,  0  God,  I  commit  my  spirit.”  And 
afterwards,  when  already  suffering  the  deadly  torture  of 
the  flames,  he  said,  in  the  Bohemian  language  :  “  Lord  God, 
have  pity  on  me,  foi’give  me  my  sins,  for  thou  knowest  I 
have  sincerely  loved  thy  truth.”  His  voice  could  no  longer 
be  heard,  but  his  lips  appeared  amidst  the  flames  as  if 
moving  in  prayer.  The  eye-witness,  Poggio,  then  describes 
the  impression  which  the  martyrdom  of  Jerome  made  on 
him,  though  he  found  it  impossible  to  comprehend  what 
gave  him  the  power  so  to  die.  “With  cheerful  'looks 
he  went  readily  and  willingly  to  his  death  ;  he  feared 
neither  death,  nor  the  fire  and  its  torture.  No  stoic  ever 
suffered  death  with  so  firm  a  soul,  as  that  with  which  he 
seemed  to  demand  it.  Jerome  endured  the  torments  of  the 
fire  with  more  tranquillity  than  Socrates  displayed  in  drink¬ 
ing  his  cup  of  hemlock.”  j" 


III.  Tiie  Friends  of  God  in  Germany. 

While  the  contests  between  the  popes,  since  the  time  of 
John  the  Twenty-second  and  the  emperor  Louis  the  Fourth, 
were  important  on  account  of  their  influence  on  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  church  by  promoting  greater  freedom  of  inquiry 

*  Poggio,  in  V.  d.  Hardt,  III.  p.  71. 

t  V.  d.  Hardt,  III.  p.  70.  We  may  also  compare  here  the  words 
with  which  another  man  of  this  period,  who  likewise  was  incapable  of 
understanding  the  spirit  which  animated  these  men,  /Eneas  Silvio 
Piccolomini,  expresses  his  admiration,  when,  speaking  of  Huss  and 
Jerome,  he  says  :  Pertulerunt  arnbo  constanti  animo  necem,  et  quasi  ad 
cpulas  invitati  ad  incendium  properarunt,  nullam  emittentes  vocem,  quaj 
miseri  animi  facere  posset  indicium.  Nemo  philosophorum  tarn  forti 
animo  mortem  pertufisse  traditur,  quam  isti  incendium.  Histor.  Bulie- 
mica,  p.  31. 
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into  ecclesiastical  law  and  reactions  against  the  absolute 
power  of  the  popes,  there  were  other  important  influences 
also  resulting  from  the  same  causes  on  the  movements  of  the 
religious  spirit.  In  particular,  there  was  partly  called  forth 
and  partly  promoted  by  these  contests  a  religious  ferment¬ 
ation  among  the  German  people,  of  which  the  after  conse¬ 
quences  lasted  for  a  long  time.  These  influences,  however, 
we  must  contemplate  in  their  connection  with  other  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  world,  and  other  significant  appearances. 
Great  physical  and  mental  suffering  grew  out  of  these  con¬ 
tests  ;  many  minds  were  profoundly  disquieted  by  the 
interdict,  the  suspension  of  divine  worship,  the  absence  of 
church  blessings,  where  the  need  of  them  was  most  deeply 
felt.  Add  to  this  the  desolating  effects  produced  by  one  of 
those  pestilences  often  witnessed,  among  the  signs  of  a  time 
preparing  by  the  dissolution  of  the  old  for  a  new  creation, 
by  virtue  of  an  inscrutable  connection  between  physical 
and  spiritual  development  on  this  earth  ;  between  history 
and  nature,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  that  wise  providence 
which  makes  all  power  subservient  to  one  highest  end. 
And  such  pestilences  serve  the  double  purpose  of  arousing 
slumbering  minds  to  thought,  and  making  them  conscious 
of  their  true  condition.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak¬ 
ing,  all  the  causes  above  mentioned  conspired  together  to 
bring  the  church  to  a  consciousness  of  her  deep  corruption, 
to  point  her  away  from  the  physical  to  the  spiritual  distress, 
to  awaken  in  her  a  remembrance  of  God’s  judgments,  to 
direct  her  eye  to  the  hidden  future,  leading  men,  with  the 
prophets  and  the  Apocalypse  for  their  guides,  to  study  the 
signs  of  the  last  times.  And  so,  in  fact,  it  came  about  that 
many  thought  they  saw  very  near  at  hand  the  coming  of 
Antichrist  and  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  or  a  new 
spiritual  revelation  of  Christ  to  execute  judgment  on  a 
corrupt  church,  and  prepare  the  way  for  restoring  it  to 
greater  glory.  Out  of  all  this  proceeded,  on  the  one  hand, 
divers  movements  of  a  fanatical  spirit,  and  on  the  other  con¬ 
templations  of  a  more  sober  and  profound  Christian  serious¬ 
ness.  We  are  speaking  of  movements  which  continued  long 
to  propagate  themselves,  reaching  into  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  prophecies  of  a  Hildegard ;  the  writings,  genuine  and 
spurious,  of  an  abbot  Joachim,  supplied  nutriment  to  such 
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tendencies.  The  physical  and  spiritual  sufferings  of  that 
distressful  period  awakened  a  more  profound  sense  of 
religious  need.  In  the  common  church  theology  such  a 
need  could  find  no  satisfaction  ;  from  the  common  clergy, 
the  individuals  in  whom  this  sense  of  need  had  been 
awakened,  could  expect  no  assistance.  One  peculiar  cha¬ 
racteristic  for  which  the  German  race  has  ever  been  dis¬ 
tinguished,  is  their  profound  sense  of  the  religious  element, 
seated  in  the  inmost  depths  of  the  soul ;  their  readiness  to 
be  impelled  by  the  discordant  strifes  of  the  external  world, 
and  unfruitful  human  ordinances,  to  seek  and  find  God  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  their  own  hearts,  and  to  experience  a 
hidden  life  in  God  springing  forth  in  opposition  to  barren 
conceptions  of  the  abstract  intellect  that  leave  the  heart 
cold  and  dead,  a  mechanism  that  converts  religion  into  a 
mere  round  of  outward  ceremonies.  JohnIGeder,  a  Domi¬ 
nican  of  the  fifteenth  century,  relates  in  a  book  of  his  con¬ 
taining  many  remarkable  passages  regarding  the  internal 
religious  life,  in  this  and  the  next  following  times,*  that  in 
Germany  it  was  a  custom  with  men  and  women,  not  only 
of  the  lower  orders  but  in  noble  families,  to  set  apart  one 
hour  at  least  of  every  day  to  meditation  on  the  benefits  they 
owed  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  that  they  might  be  the  better 
prepared  for  the  patient  endurance  of  trials  and  the  exercise 
of  all  the  virtues. f  Thus  arose  among  clergymen,  monks, 
and  laymen,  of  both  sexes,  the  tendency  to  a  mysticism  that 
gave  depth  to  the  religious  element.  This  tendency,  which 
at  first  had  developed  itself  in  conflict  with  the  beginnings 
of  the  scholastic  theology,  afterwards  fell  in  with  it,  and 
was  now  beginning  to  shape  itself  in  a  more  independent 
way  and  to  gain  greater  influence,  especially  upon  the 
popular  life,  in  Germany.  As  early  as  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  way  for  this  had  already  been  pre¬ 
pared  ;  but  by  the  causes  above  mentioned  it  was  still 
further  promoted.  Thus  in  the  midst  of  this  general  distress 

*  Formicarius  cd.  v.  d.  Hardt.  Hlcmst.  1G96. 

f  Est  consuetude  laudabilis  multonun,  no  dicam  plebeoram  utriusque 
sexus  in  Alemmanuia,  verum  etiam  magnatum  et  uobilium,  ad  minus 
semel  die  naturali,  bora  aliqui,  summum  liumano  generi  impensum 
beneficium,  Christi  passionem,  meditari  ac  repetere,  ut  exinde,  Deo 
grati,  mala  mundi  f'erant  patientius  et  vututes  operentur  facilius.  P.  133. 
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and  these  discords  of  the  times,  we  see  that  affiliated  societies, 
growing  out  of  one  spirit,  were  formed  in  south  and  west 
Germany  and  spread  as  far  as  the  Netherlands,  or  from  the 
Netherlands  back  to  Germany,  having  their  principal  seats 
in  Strasburg,  Basle,  Cologne,  and  Nuremberg,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  were  called, _  both  by  themselves  and  others,  Friends  of 
God.  Not  that  it  was  intended  thereby  to  designate  an 
exclusive  party  or  sect,  but  simply  to  denote  a  certain  stage 
of  spiritual  life,  the  stage  of  disinterested  love  to  God ;  a 
love  free  from  all  desire  of  reward  as  the  predominating 
affection,  and  opposed  to  a  state  of  the  affections  still  under 
bondage,  where  the  man  seeks  in  God  something  other  than 
God  himself.  The  scripture  which  seemed  to  authorise  this 
distinction  and  opposition  between  servants  and  friends  of 
God,  were  our  Saviour’s  words  in  John  xv.  15,  which  are 
thus  explained  by  one  of  these  Friends  of  God,  the  Domi¬ 
nican  John  lauler:  “Therefore  did  our  Lord  say  to  his 
disciples,  ‘  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants,  but  friends.’ 
I  he  ‘henceforth’  was  from  the  time  they  forsook  all  and 
followed  him  ;  then  they  were  his  friends  and  no  longer 
servants.  *  The  same  opposition  is  expressed  again  by 
this  writer,  .where  he  distinguishes  between  those  that 
carried  within  them  the  false  ground,  those  under  bondage 
to  the  world,  and  the  true  friends  of  God,  who,  without  any 
separate  will  of  their  own,  referred  all  things  to  God.  I  Men 
were  to  be  found  among  them,  who  had  carefully  studied 
the  scholastic  theology,  who  occasionally  display  a  certain 
refinement  and  subtlety  of  conceptual  distinction,  and 
make  some  use  of  an  exact  classification  of  the  mental 
faculties.  Such  men  were  Tauler  and  Ruysbroch.  But 
still  the  theology  growing  out  of  a  living  intercourse  with 
God,  and  grounded  in  the  internal  experiences  of  the 
spiritual  life,  was  opposed  to  the  former  and  considered  far 
superior  to  it.  They  pointed  away  from  the  strifes  and 
contests  of  the  scholastic  theologians,  which  served  to  be¬ 
wilder  the  mind,  to  those  fountains  of  knowledge  within. 

*  See  Schmidt,  in  his  work,  “Johannes  Tauler  von  Strasburg,”  which 
contains  so  many  richly-instructive  remarks,  explanatory  of  the  appear¬ 
ances  we  are  considering.  Hamburg,  1841.  P.  165. 

t  See  the  words  in  the  Basle  edition  of  his  Sermons,  of  the  year  1522, 
fol.  27,  b ;  and  in  the  Francfort  edition  of  the  year  1826.  Vol.  I.  p.  263.' 
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Thus  Tailler  warns  against  the  propensity  to  pry  into  the 
mystery  of  trinity,  holding  that  such  matters  should  he  left 
to  the  great  masters  at  the  universities ;  and  even  their 
disputations  on  these  subjects  he  considers  simply  as  make¬ 
shifts  to  dispose  of  the  objections  of  heretics  ;  not  as  though 
they  could  fathom  the  incomprehensible.  “  Let  the  great 
teachers  study  and  dispute  upon  these  matters.  Yet  in 
awkwardness  of  art  they  must  still  (with  permission) 
stammer  for  the  sake  of  Holy  Church,  looking  about  to  see 
if  they  can  possibly  so  express  themselves  as  that  she  may 
not  come  into  difficulty  on  account  of  heresy.”*  Tauler 
inveighs  against  those  “  who  spoil  that  which  should  be 
born  in  the  spirit,  by  boasting  of  reason,  whether  it  be 
doctrine,  or  truth,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  by  pretend¬ 
ing  that  they  understand  it,  and  can  talk  of  it,  and  so  seem 
to  be,  and  are  somewhat  puffed  up,  though  they  bring  the 
matter  neither  into  life  nor  practice.”  He  says  :  “  Natural 
light,  compared  with  the  divine  light,  is  less  than  a  lighted 
taper  to  the  noon-day  sun. ’’I  Accordingly,  he  says  of  the 
true  inward  man,  to  which  our  Saviour’s  words,  ‘  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  is  within  you,’  applies,  that  “  here,  these  friends 
of  God  find  truly  and  clearly  the  truth,  which  is  unknown 
to  all  who  do  not  dwell  in  this  ground,  nor  keep  themselves 
free  and  empty  with  regard  to  all  creatures.  A\  herefore, 
beloved  children,  the  masters  of  Paris  diligently  read  the 
books,  and  turn  over  the  leaves  :  this  is  something  ;  this  is 
pretty  well ;  but  these  men  read  the  true  living  book,  where 
all  is  life.”|  From  the  number  of  these  Friends  of  God 
came  those  monks  and  ecclesiastics  who  took  the  liveliest 
interest  in  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  laity,  preached  in 
the  German  language,  and  laboured  not  merely  to  educate 
the  laity  to  orthodox  thinking,  to  the  devotional  exercises  of 
the  church,  to  mortifications,  and  to  various  kinds  of  good 
works,  but  to  lead  them  forward  to  a  deeper  experience  of 
Christianity,  to  a  truly  divine  life  according  to  their  own 
understanding  of  it.  Great  and  striking  was  the  difference 
between  the  common  preachers,  who  were  eager  to  display 
their  own  acuteness  and  learning,  who  amused  the  people 

*  Tauler’s  Sermons,  Bas.  cd.  fol.  57,  b ;  Fr.  ed.  II.  p.  1G7. 

f  Ibid.  42  a;  Fr.  ed.  II.  p.  101. 

X  Ibid.  135  a ;  Fr.  ed.  III.  p.  220. 
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■with,  tales  and  legends,  warned  them  only  against  the  grosser 
sins,  and  recommended  almsgiving  and  donations °to  the 
church,  and  these  preachers  belonging  to  the  Friends  of 
God,  who  entered  profoundly  into  the  internal  religious  life, 
and  sought  to  trace  sanctification  back  to  a  hidden  life  in 
God  as  its  inmost  ground.  Great  and  striking  the  difference 
between  those  who  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  work 
on  the.  imagination  by  descriptions  of  hell  and  of  purgatory, 
and  thus  to  frighten  men  from  sin  or  drive  them  to  purchase 
indulgences,  and  those  men  who  pointed  beyond  fear  and 
the  hope  of  reward,  to  the  love  of  God  which  could  desire 
no  higher  portion  than  Himself!  From  the  number  of  these 
Fiiends  ot  God  came  those  priests,  who,  scorning  to  be 
troubled  by  the  common  scruples  during  the  time  of  the 
papal  interdict  and  amidst  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death, 
bestowed  the  consolations  of  religion  on  the  forsaken  people! 
They  put  forth  from  Strasburg  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
collective  body  of  the  clergy,  arguing  to  show  the  injustice 
and  wrong  of  leaving  the  poor,  ignorant  people  to  die  under 
the  ban.*  .  Thus  I auler  in  Strasburg,  without  fear  of  the 
black  vomit,  which  carried  off  many  of  the  clergy,  laboured 
incessantly  during  the  interdict  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people.')'  These  Friends  of  God  could  pursue  their  work 
with  the  less  opposition,  because  they  recognised  in  all  the 
standing  regulations  of  the  church  the  divine  appointment; 
because  they  followed  the  principle  of  passive  obedience! 
where  it  did  not  directly  contradict  the  demands  of  their 
own  consciences,  and  strictly  submitted  to  their  ecclesias- 

*  1  Schmidt,  p.  52. 

t  So  the  Dominican,  Henrich  von  Ndrdlingen,  expresses  his  joy  over 
the  great  work  which  the  Lord  wrought  tlirough  him  in  the  hearts  of 
men  in  the  midst  of  wretchedness  ;  and  he  remarks,  that  he  would  prefer 
to  die  by  the  black  vomit  rather  than  do  anything  against  the  Lord. 
Heummani  Opuscula,  Norimb.  1  <  17,  p.  393.  This  person  experienced 
persecution  from  the  power  of  the  emperor.  He  writes  :  “  I  have  been 
before  the  princes  of  this  world,  who  treat  me  so,  that  I  no  longer  have 
any  safe  residence  in  this  country.”  Ibid.  p.  8S1.  Margaretha  Ebnerin, 
ot  Altorf,  who  stood  on  terms  of  intimate  connection  with  the  Friends  of 
God,  obtained  the  assurance  by  a  vision,  that  she  should  have  enough  in 
the  invisible  communion  with  Christ,  even  while  the  participation  of  the 
holy  supper  was  denied  to  her  through  the  interdict.  It  was  said  to 
her :  Christ  would  comfort  her  with  his  words ;  and  with  these  she 
should  give  strength  to  the  people.  Ibid.  p.  340. 
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tical  superiors.  They  recommended  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  all  duties  required  by  the  church  laws,  looked 
upon  every  outward  exercise  of  religion  prescribed  by  the 
church  as  a  preparation  for  a  higher  stage  of  spiritual  per¬ 
fection  ;  and  yet  they  knew  how  to  warn  men  at  the  same 
time  against  all  externalisation  of  religion  and  supposed 
meritoriousness  of  good  works.  They  pointed  constantly 
from  external  things  to  the  more  hidden  depths  of  the 
religious  life.  Thus  Tauler,  in  a  sermon  where  he  compares 
many  prelates  of  his  time  with  blind  leaders  of  the  blind, 
after  having  spoken  of  the  several  gradations  of  spiritual 
superiors,  from  the  pope  downwards,  remarks  :  “  Were  they 
all  disposed  to  treat  me  ill,  to  be  wolves  to  me,  and  snap  at 
me,  I  am  still  to  lay  myself  in  true  resignation  and  sub¬ 
missiveness  humbly  at  their  feet,  and  to  do  it  without 
murmur  or  gainsaying.”*  The  same  preacher  says  :  “  Be¬ 
hold,  for  this,  have  all  works  been  invented  and  devised, 
with  good  exercises  of  virtue,  such  as  prayer,  reading, 
singing,  fasting,  watching,  and  kneeling,  and  -whatever  other 
virtuous  exercises  there  may  be,  that  the  man  may  be  occu¬ 
pied  therewith  and  kept  away  from  foreign,  unsuitable, 
ungodly  things.”!  Know,  that  shouldst  thou  let  thyself 
be  stabbed  a  thousand  times  a  day,  and  come  to  life  again  ; 
shouldst  thou  let  thyself  be  strung  to  a  wheel,  and  eat  thorns 
and  stones ;  with  all  this,  thou  couldst  not  overcome  sin  of 
thyself.  But  sink  thyself  into  the  deep,  unfathomable 
mercy  of  God,  with  a  humble,  submissive  will,  under  God 
and  all  creatures,  and  know  that  then  alone  Christ  would 
give  it  thee,  out  of  his  great  kindness,  and  free  goodness, 
and  love,  and  compassion.”!  We  may  quote  the  beautiful 
words  where  he  describes  love  as  a  power  mightier  than  all 
outward  discipline  to  overcome  the  obstinate  strivings  of 
sin  and  sense  in  man.  He  says  :  “  Now  mark,  all  penance- 
life  has  been  devised  for  this  purpose  among  other  things, 
whether  it  be  vigils,  fasting,  weeping,  praying,  taking 
discipline,  hair-shirts,  hard  beds,  and  whatever  else,  it  is  all 
for  this — that  body  and  flesh  being  at  all  times  against  the 
spirit,  they  are  much  too  strong  for  it.”  These  outward 

*  Bas.  ed.  fol.  6  b  ;  Fr.  ed.  I.  p.  134. 

f  Ibid.  17  a  ;  Fr.  ed.  I.  p.  127. 

t  Ibid.  34  a;  Fr.  ed.  I.  p.  280. 
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disciplines,  therefore,  he  regards  as  a  means  of  giving  pre¬ 
ponderance  to  the  spirit  by  weakening  the  flesh,  as  he  says, 
“  And  for  this,  that  we  may  come  to  the  help  of  the  spirit  in 
these  straits,  may  somewhat  cripple  the  flesh  in  this  conflict 
by  putting  upon  it  the  curb  of  penitence,  and  so  bringing 
it  down  that,  the  spirit  may  have  a  chance  to  recover  it¬ 
self.”  Then  speaking  of  love,  as  a  much  higher  power  to 
subdue  the  flesh,  he  says  :  “  Wouldst  thou  master  and  break 
it  in  a  thousand  times  better  way  ?  Then  lay  upon  it  the 
curb  and  fetters  of  love  ;  with  that  thou  wilt  overcome  it 
easiest  of  all,  and  with  love  thou  wilt  load  it  heaviest  of 
all.”*  He  characterises  reliance  on  one’s  own  good  works 
as  a  thing  more  Jewish  than  Christian,  and  says :  “  This 
Jewish  way  many  people  have  ;  they  stand  upon  their  own 
ways  and  works ;  they  would  verily  have  these  for  their 
foundation  ;  and  when  they  have  done  their  work,  the  whole 
is  lost ;  yet  they  can  neither  believe  God,  nor  any  one  else 
who  tells  them  they  are  secretly  building  on  their  works 
and  upon  their  own  doings.”  And  he  proceeds  to  say,  “  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  ought  to  omit  good  discipline ;  we 
should  be  ever  exercising  ourselves  in  it :  but  we  should 
not  build  on  it,  nor  rely  on  it.”  And  he  spoke  against  those 
who  were  looking  for  access  to  God  by  such  ways  as  the 
following,  “  that  they  wore  hair-shirts,  and  hair-neckcloths, 
that  they  fasted,  and  watched,  and  prayed ;  that  they  had 
for  forty  years  been  poor  men.”  And  he  adds  :  “  If  you 
have  done  all  the  human  works  that  have  ever  been  done, 
yet  of  all  this  you  shall  be  bare  and  empty  in  your  ground 
as  those  that  have  done  no  good  work,  small  or  great,  other 
than  grace  for  grace,  and  what  has  come  from  the  great 
mercy  of  God,  without  any  reservation  of  confidence  in 
your  own  preparation. ”f  Ruysbroch,  speaking  of  the  out¬ 
ward  expression  of  Christian  love,  says :  “  In  the  showing 
forth  of  this  love  thou  wilt  observe  thy  good  customs,  at  the 
same  time  also  the  rules  of  thy  monastic  order,  good  manners, 
good  works,  and  all  appointed  and  regular  outward  disci¬ 
pline,  according  to  the  commandments  of  God  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  Holy  Church.”  “  If,”  says  he,  “  thou 

*  Bas.  ed.  fol.  14  a ;  Fr.  ed.  I.  p.  159. 

f  Ibid.  33  b  ;  Fr.  ed.  II.  pp.  59,  60. 
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rightly  understandest  the  nature  of  love,  thou  wilt  govern 
thyself,  and  be  able  easily  to  overcome  the  world,  and  wilt 
daily  die  to  sin,  and  lead  a  life  of  striving  after  virtue.” 
Only  he  requires  that  the  soul  should  free  itself  entirely  from 
all  outward  and  creaturely  objects,  cling  to  them  in  no  way  ; 
that  it  should  freely  enter  into  its  own  deepest  recesses,  so 
as  to  rise  upward  from  this  centre  to  God,  in  a  total  estrange¬ 
ment  of  this  inmost  centre  from  the  world.  From  this 
centre  of  its  being  the  soul  should  sink  and  lose  itself  in 
God.  Strive  after  this  alone,  that  thou  become  free  from 
form  and  image,  become  master  of  thyself ;  so  thou  wilt  be 
able  as  often  as  thou  choosest  to  turn  thy  heart  and  eye  up¬ 
ward,  where  thy  treasure  and  thy  heart  are  ;  and  thou  wilt 
preserve  one  life  with  Him.  Nor  wilt  thou  suffer  the  grace 
of  God  within  thee  to  be  idle,  but  from  true  love  wilt  exer¬ 
cise  thyself  heavenward,  in  praising  God;  below,  in  all 
forms  of  virtue  and  good  actions.  And,  in  whatever  out¬ 
ward  acts  thou  art  employed,  let  thy  heart  be  free  and  dis¬ 
engaged  from  all,  so  that  as  oft  as  thou  choosest,  thou 
mayest  be  able,  through  all  and  above  all,  to  contemplate 
him  whom  thou  lovest.”*  “  Obedience,”  he  says,  “  makes 
men  submissive  to  the  commands,  precepts,  and  will  of 
God ;  subjects  sense  and  the  power  of  sense  to  the  higher 
reason,  so  that  the  man  lives  becomingly  and  in  conformity 
to  reason.  It  makes  him  submissive,  also,  to  the  church 
and  its  sacraments  ;  to  its  superiors,  and  to  all  the  doctrines 
and  rules  of  the  church. ”  j  Again,  he  saj^s  :  “  Show  thyself 
willing  and  obedient  not  only  to  God,  but  also  to  the  pre¬ 
lates  in  all  good  rules  and  exercises,  which  are  commonly 
observed  in  holy  church  ;  and  this  according  to  the  measure 
of  thy  powers  and  with  true  sobrietjq  as  well  as  according 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  men  with  whom  thou 
livest,  and  also  of  the  country  and  district  where  thou 
dwellest.”J  He  represents,  it  is  true,  the  outward  exercises 
of  penance  as  a  subordinate  thing,  and  makes  internal  peni¬ 
tence  the  essential  matter ;  but  yet  he  holds  the  former  to 
be  good  in  its  proper  place,  and  remarks,  “  that  we  may  find 

*  Ruysbroch,  Speculum  /Eternal  sa  Utis,  Opp.  Colon.  Agripp.  1692, 
p.  11,  (cd.  ann.  1609,  p.  21). 

t  De  Prsecipuis  quibusdam  Virtutibus,  ibid.  p.  170. 

X  De  Septem  Amoris  Gradibus,  p.  221. 
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many,  who  seem  to  themselves  accomplishing  much  in  the 
way  of  penance,  when  they  practise  many  great,  severe,  and 
outward  forms  of  discipline,  as,  for  instance,  fastings,  watch¬ 
ings,  and  other  like  works  of  penitence  ;  which,  indeed,  are 
without  doubt  well  pleasing  to  God,  and  necessary  for  him 
who  does  the  penance  ;  yet,  the  truest  and  best  penance,  and 
that  by  which  one  gets  nearest  to  God,  is  to  turn,  truly  and 
from  the  heart,  to  Him,  and  to  every  virtue,  for  God’s 


sake  ;  at  the  same  time,  turning  entirely  away  from  every¬ 
thing  known  to  be  at  variance  with  God,  so  as  to  feel  a 
firm  assurance  in  one’s  self  that  one  cannot  be  moved,  by 
anything  that  may  happen  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
then  to  have  a  firm  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  God  that 
He  will  never  cease  to  supply  all  needful  aid.”*  Bespecting 


fasts,  he  says  :  “  Bational  or  spiritual  works  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  before  barely  outward  works,  and  to  be  held  of  more 
account  than  the  latter.  Yet  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our 
capability,  love  must  be  maintained  by  good  works.  Christ 
fasted  forty  days.  Imitate  him  in  this,  and  fast  in  a 
spiritual  manner,  keeping  thyself  from  all  sin  ;  and,  also,  to 
the  extent  of  thy  ability,  in  a  bodily  manner.” 

But  although  these  F  riendsof  God  conscientiously  adhered 
to  the  forms  of  the  church,  and  by  their  silent,  unobtrusive 
piety,  and  their  active  charity,  could  hardly  fail  to  secure 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people,  whose  contempt 
the  common  ecclesiastics  had  drawn  down  upon  themselves, 
still  they  had  their  opponents ;  partly  those  who  were 
zealous  to  maintain  the  common  position  of  the  church, 
and  whose  suspicions  were  excited  by  that  more  liberal 
spirit  of  the  Friends  of  God  which  shone  so  conspicuously 
through  their  conscientious  attachment  to  the  church; 
partly  the  advocates  of  a  secularised  Christianity,  who  felt 
themselves  annoyed  by  the  more  serious  Christian  life  of 
the  Friends  of  God.  Accordingly  they  were  nicknamed 
after  the  common  fashion  in  that  age  of  applying  some 
opprobrious  epithet  to  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
were  looked  upon  as  enthusiasts  or  pietists ;  they  were 
called  Beghards — people  ivho  prayed  much.  John  Buys- 
broch  says  :  “  Though  the  servant  of  the  Lord  shows  himself 


*  De  Praec.  quibusd.  Virt.,  p.  1S5. 
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faithful  in  outward  exercises  and  works,  yet  he  has  no 
experience  of  that  which  the  secret  friends  of  God  feel.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  such  inexperienced  and  outward  men 
find  fault  with  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  internal 
exercises.  They  suppose  that  such  persons  are  wholly 
idle ;  like  Martha,  who  complained  to  the  Lord  of  her 
sister,  that  she  paid  him  no  attention.”  *  And  Tauler, 
speaking  of  those  among  the  Jews  who  were  hostile  to 
Christ  as  if  they  had  hearts  of  stone,  says :  “  Alas !  why 
should  it  he,  that  we  still  find  Christian  men  who,  when 
they  see  God’s  friends  in  good  ways,  in  good  works,  im¬ 
mediately  harbour  ill-will  towards  them,  become  at  heart 
bitterly  opposed  to  them,  count  as  nothing  their  works 
which  they  do,  and  jtheir  ways  and  their  life,  and  invent 
such  glosses  about  them  or  against  them  as  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  to  be  just  like  those  had  Jews.”  f  In  a  noticeable 
passage  Tauler  speaks  against  a  certain  class,  whom  he  thus 
characterises :  “  The  poor  blind  people  think  that  the  precious 
sufferings  of  our  Lord  Christ  were  to  pass  off  in  sport  and 
without  fruit.  Their  reliance  is  this,  that  they  stand  in 
fraternity  with  some  spiritual  order  (the  fratres  adscript!), 
that  they  pray  and  read;  nay,”  says  he,  “thou  doest  all 
this  without  love  and  without  devotion,  with  a  distracted 
heart,  so  blindly  and  coldly,  that  it  is  a  wonder  to  think  of 
it.”  He  then  says  :  They  confessed  in  words,  but  not  with 
a  whole  will  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  heart :  they  received 
the  Lord’s  body ;  but  it  was  very  much  as  if  one  should 
invite  a  king  into  his  house,  and  then  place  him  in  an  un¬ 
clean,  offensive  stall  among  the  swine.  It  were  a  thousand 
times  better  for  them,  if  they  never  received  it.  And  if 
any  one  took  pains  to  warn  them  of  the  danger  of  their 
position,  they  laughed  at  him  and  said  :  “  It  is  all  Beghards’ 
talk,  or  nuns’  twaddle.”  t  These  Friends  of  God  exercised 
a  great  influence  over  the  laity,  not  only  by  their  preaching 
and  attention  to  common  pastoral  duties,  but  it  was  a  part 
of  the  system  for  those  among  the  laity  who  longed  after 
that  higher  stage  of  Christian  life  set  forth  by  the  Friends 

*  De  Calculo,  p.  825.  t  Bas.  ed.  fol.  32  b  ;  Fr.  ed.  II.  p.  57 

J  Bas.  ed.  fol.  77  a  ;  Fr.  ed.  II.  p.  235.  [The  Francf.  ed.,  which 
in  general  is  quite  incorrect  in  its  text,  has,  instead  of  Begbarden 
“  Bejahrte.”  Ed.] 
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of  God  in  their  sermons,  to  surrender  themselves  entirely 
up  to  some  individual  as  their  confessor  and  guide  in  the 
spiritual  life,  and  follow  his  instructions  as  if  it  were  a 
voice  from  heaven.  This  was  simply  carrying  out  the 
doctrine  of  those  mystics  who  taught  that  it  was  a  duty  to 
follow  implicitly  the  guidance  of  those  who  were  recognised 
as  organs  of  God.  And  unquestionably  in  these  times, 
when  the  deep-felt  and  oftentimes  wrongly  interpreted 
sense  of  religious  need,  the  high  state  of  religious  excite¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  low  state  of  Christian  know¬ 
ledge,  exposed  men  to  dangerous  temptations,  and  the  more 
as  their  aspirations  rose  higher;  when,  by  abandoning 
themselves  to  their  feelings,  they  would  be  very  likely  to 
fall  into  dangerous  extravagances ;  earnest,  inquiring,  but 
ignorant  minds  did  'greatly  need  the  guidance  of  some 
prudent  individual,  experienced  in  the  trials  and  conflicts 
of  the  spiritual  life.  Well  then  might  Tauler,  after  describ¬ 
ing  the  dangers  which  beset  him  who  strove  after  such  an 
object,  add :  “  Therefore  the  safer  course  for  those  who 
would  fain  live  for  the  truth,  is  to  have  a  friend  of  God, 
and  submit  to  be  guided  by  him  according  to  God’s  Spirit. 
Eighty  miles  or  more  would  not  be  too  far  to  go  in  search 
of  a  friend  of  God  who  knew  the  right  way  and  could  direct 
them  in  it.”*  And  in  another  sermon,  where  he  labours 
to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  attain  true  renunciation  of 
one’s  self  and  of  natural  things  and  to  betake  one’s  self 
solely  to  God  in  the  inmost  depths  of  the  spirit,  he  says : 
“  Therefore  entreat  the  beloved  friends  of  God  that  they 
would  assist  you  in  it,  and  then  give  your  whole  self  simply 
and  solely  to  God  and  to  the  chosen  friends  of  God,  that 
they  may  carry  you  along  to  God  with  themselves.”  f  In 
some  such  relation  to  Tauler  stood  a  remarkable  man, 
afterward  a  zealous  member  of  the  party  of  the  Friends  of 
God,  Eulmann  Merswin  of  Strasburg.  This  person,  who 
belonged  to  one  of  the  most  respectable  families  of  that  city, 
was  a  rich  broker  and  merchant.  In  his  fortieth  year  (1347), 
after  losing  his  first  wife,  he  contracted  a  second  marriage, 
and  having  no  issue  by  either,  he  with  the  concurrence  of 


*  Bas.  ed.  fol.  146  b  ;  Fr.  ed.  III.  p.  122. 
t  Ibid.  28  b  ;  Fr.  cd.  I.  p.  265. 
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his  second  wife  resolved  to  retire  wholly  from  the  world. 
He  applied  his  great  wealth  to  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  founding  institutions  of  Christian  charity.  He  had  much 
to  struggle  with  in  endeavouring  to  attain  to  a  godly  life, 
being  too  much  governed  by  his  momentary  feelings.  *  The 
natii]  al  and  the  divine  element  were  strangely  mixed  up 
together  in  his  character.  He  easily  brought  himself  to 
believe  that  certain  visions,  the  product  of  his  own  highly- 
excited  feelings  and  heated  imagination,  were  divine  revela¬ 
tions.  Ihe  excessive  mortifications  which  he  imjiosed  on 
himself  impaired  his  health,  and  the  morbid  affections 
which  he  thus  contracted  may  perhaps  have  exerted  some 
disturbing  influence  both  on  his  feelings  and  on  his  intellect. 
Taulei\  who,  as  we  have  seen,  disapproved  of  this  mode  of 
crucifying  the  flesh,  being  chosen  by  this  man  as  his  guide, 
bade  him,  as  a  friend  of  God,  to  desist  from  these  im¬ 
moderate  self-tortures,  and  not  destroy  his  health ;  for  he 
was  extremely  anxious  lest,  by  the  course  he  was  now 
pui  suing,  he  might  suddenly  become  insane.  Merswin,  as  he 
informs  us  himself,  thought  it  is  his  duty  to  obey.*  In  the 
year  lo53  he  composed,  in  the  German  language,  a  widely- 
circulated  eccentric  mystical  work,  under  the  impulse,  as 
he  believed,  of  a  divine  call,  containing  many  strange  and 
fanciful  notions  mixed  up  with  a  good  deal  that  is  true.  It 
was  entitled  the  Book  of  the  Nine  Rocks.  This  work  was 
included,  though  not  in  its  complete  form,  among  the  works 
of  Henry  Suso,  and  ascribed  to  him  as  the  author.f  With 
great  freedom  he  here  describes  the  corruption  of  the  church 
thi  ough  all  its  orders,  from  highest  to  lowest.  He  says  of 
the  popes  :  “  Look  around  and  mark  how  the  popes  in  these 


*  We  fluote  from  tke  above-mentioned  excellent  work  of  Prof.  Schmidt, 
of  Strasburg,  to  whom  wc  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  this  man 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  Merswin’s  own 
words  on  the  subject :  Und  in  denselben  ziteu  was  bruoder  Johans 
tauweler  der  brediger  min  bichter.  Der  befant  ettewas  minre  uebungen 
wanne  er  nam  es  ware  clas  ich  gar  krang  in  der  natuoren  geriet  werden. 
Und  cr  vorlite  mins  houbetes  und  gebot  mir  bi  gehorsamuie  das  ich 
nnch  in  keinre  uebungen  solte  me  ueben,  und  malite  mir  daran  ein  zil 
und  ich  muste  gehorsam  sin.  Schmidt,  p.  178  note. 

f  that  the  work,  however,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  but  to 
Merswin,  has  been  proved  on  documentary  evidence  by  Prof.  Schmidt 
in  his  work  above  cited,  p.  180.  Compare,  also,  Ulgen’s  Zeitsckriftfur 
lnstonsche  Theologie.  1839,  Heft  2,  p.  61. 
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times  live  and  have  lived,  whether  they  have  not  had  more 
regard  for  themselves,  more  concern  to  know  how  they 
shall  maintain  their  own  state,  than  how  the  glorv  of  God 
may  be  promoted  ?  And  look  around  and  see  whether  they 
do  not  court  temporal  possessions  with  a  view  to  advance 
the  interests  of  their  temporal  friends,  and  help  on  their 
promotion  to  temporal  honours.”  *  It  is  deserving  of  notice 
that  this  man  was  led,  by  the  more  liberal  character  of  his 
mysticism,  to  question  in  this  book  the  doctrine  that  all  un¬ 
believers  are  lost ;  maintaining  that,  among  the  Jews,  Turks 
and  pagans,  were  many  men  of  good  life,  who  would,  before 
their  end,  be  led  by  a  particular  inward  revelation  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  Saviour  and  to  faith  in  him ;  and  that  we 
shall  meet  many  such  in  the  world  to  come.f  We  see  by 
the  example  of  this  individual,  how  laymen  as  well  as 
clergymen  might  be  enrolled  among  the  Friends  of  God; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  former,  who  were  not  so  strictly 
educated  in  the  theology  of  the  schools,  we  see  how  it  might 
sometimes  happen  that  they  would  be  led,  by  this  freer 
tendency  of  the  religious  spirit,  without  being  conscious  of  it 
or  intending  it,  into  many  unchurchly  convictions,  and  how 
this  might  become  a  channel  through  which  the  influence 
of  unchurchly  tendencies  might  be  introduced  among  the 
Friends  of  God  generally.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  fact, 
therefore,  that  among  the  Friends  of  God  there  were  many 
sectional  differences,  from  a  more  strict  churchly  direction  to 
a  tendency  bordering  on  the  heretical,  or  entirely  heretical. 

The  position  maintained  by  those  Friends  of  God,  whose 
inward  Christianity  made  them  more  free  from  the  influence 
of  the  hierarchical  spirit,  is  characteristically  presented 
before  us,  when  we  see  a  priest  of  the  Dominican  order, 
and  a  famous  preacher,  placing  himself  in  the  relation  we 
have  described  to  a  layman  who  appeared  to  him  more 
advanced  than  himself  in  holy  living,  and  making  that 
layman  his  guide  in  the  spiritual  life.  We  meet  with  an 
ancient  account  i  of  a  layman  living  120  miles  from  the 
city  of  Strasburg,  who,  by  a  divine  call  in  a  thrice-repeated 

*  Schmidt,  p.  216. 

t  Ibid.  p.  219.  This  portion  is  not  included  in  the  writings  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  name  of  Suso. 

t  In  the  Hist.  Tauleri  in  the  Bas.  edition,  before  the  Sermons. 
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vision,  was  conducted,  in  the  year  1340,  to  Tauler,  then 
already  a  preacher  of  note.  In  his  first  interview  he 
requested  the  latter  to  preach  before  him  a  discourse  on 
the  way  to  Christian  perfection.  The  sermon  did  not 
produce  the  effect  which  Tauler  expected  ;  and  the  stranger 
afterwards  explained  to  him  that  he  had  not  come  to  learn 
from  him  how  to  attain  to  the  most  perfect  life,  but  with 
the  intention  and  hope  of  doing  him  some  good.  He  then 
proceeded  to  speak  of  that  internal  master,  respecting  whom 
Tauler  himself  had  spoken  in  his  sermon.  “  Know,”  said 
he,  “that  when  this  same  master  comes  to  me,  he  teaches 
me  more  in  an  hour,  than  you,  and  all  the  teachers  who 
are  of  time,  could  teach  me  if  they  went  on  to  the  last  day.” 
And  he  assured  Tauler,  to  his  great  amazement,  that  he 
must  consider  him  a  mere  man  of  books  and  a  Pharisee. 
The  pious,  gentle  preacher  did  not  let  himself  grow  angry 
at  such  language  from  a  layman  addressed  to  a  priest  and 
doctor  of  theology,  but  instead  of  disdainfully  turning  away 
from  him,  calmly  listened  to  all  he  had  to  say.  The  layman 
went  on  to  distinguish  two  different  sorts  of  Pharisees,  the 
malignant  and  the  well  intentioned  ;  those  whose  doctrines 
and  life,  though  they  were  unconscious  of  it  themselves, 
did  not  perfectly  harmonise  ;  whose  preaching  consisted 
more  of  the  letter  and  of  rational  knowledge,  than  of  the 
truth  contained  in  the  life  and  internal  experience  of  the 
heart;  who,  though  they  knew  how  to  discourse  finely  of 
pure  love  to  God,  and  of  communion  with  him,  were  still 
entangled  in  creaturely  love,  without  any  true  experience 
as  yet  of  vital  communion  of  the  heart  with  God.  Tauler 
felt  himself  touched  to  the  quick  by  many  things  which 
the  stranger  said.  He  chose  him  as  the  friend  of  God  who 
was  to  be  his  guide ;  got  him  to  prescribe  the  way  to  a  new 
spiritual  development ;  retired  for  a  season  from  his  labours 
in  the  pulpit ;  but  on  returning  to  his  duties  found  himself 
so  overcome  and  unmanned  by  his  feelings,  as  to  be  unable 
to  utter  a  word.  The  preacher  who  was  before  so  famous, 
was  now  laughed  at.  But  afterwards,  when  he  had  fully 
recovered  himself,  he  stood  forth  with  fresh  energy  and 
laboured  more  abundantly  than  ever.  This  story,  no  better 
authenticated,  might  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  figment  of 
legendary  tradition,  a  pure  fabrication  or  an  intermixture 
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of  poetry  and  historical  truth.*  But  we  have,  in  this  case, 
at  least  one  example  which  might  teach  a  lesson  of  caution 
to  those  who  would  banish  from  history  everything  that 
looks  like  poetry,  and  retain  the  trivial  only  as  matter  of  his¬ 
torical  fact.  This  story  has  very  recently  become  established 
as  matter  of  history  on  the  ground  of  authentic  record. f  And 
we  obtain  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  man  as  an 
historical  personage,  who  came,  according  to  the  legend, 
from  a  town  120  miles  from  Strasburg.  lie  was  a  person  of 
great  influence  in  that  period,  named  Nicholas  of  Basle.  He 
then  belonged  to  the  VValdensian  sect,  the  members  of  which 
would,  for  the  reasons  already  hinted  at,  be  very  likely  to 
find  in  the  more  liberal  Christian  tendencies  of  the  Friends 
of  God  scattered  about  in  that  district,  many  points  of 
mutual  agreement.  But  it  may  be  commonly  remarked 
that  when  a  determinate  spiritual  tendency  becomes  pre¬ 
dominant  in  any  pei'iod  or  district,  it  is  wont  to  impart 
something  of  its  own  peculiar  stamp  to  other  spiritual 
appearances  that  may  happen  to  possess  anything  in  common 
with  itself,  though  the  two  may  in  other  respects  difier 
entirely  in  character,  just  as  in  the  physical  world  a  pre¬ 
vailing  epidemic  will  make  other  forms  of  disease  run  into 
its  own  form.  Thus  the  Waldensians  in  the  district  of  the 
Bhine,  did  not  at  that  time  remain  wholly  true  to  their 
original  direction,  since  this  at  the  outset  was  a  more  simply 
practical  one.  The  predominant  spirit  of  mysticism  com¬ 
municated  itself  also  to  them  ;  and  there  grew  up  a  section 
of  Waldensian  Friends  of  God,  which,  paying  less  homago 
than  the  others  did  to  the  church  spirit,  developed  itself 
with  greater  freedom  of  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  domi¬ 
nant  church.  To  this  party  belonged  Nicholas,  a  man 
who  by  oral  discourses  and  writings  in  the  Latin  and 
German  languages  laboured  to  introduce  a  more  experi¬ 
mental  Christianity,  and  exerted  a  great  and  widely-ex¬ 
tended  influence.  At  Basle  he  had  heard  much  about  the 
piety  and  influence  of  Tauler.J  But  from  his  Waldensian 

*  This  story,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  worked  up  into  a  book  of 
great  poetic  beauty',  by  Tieck,  in  his  novel  “der  Schutzgeist.” 

t  By  the  investigations  of  Schmidt,  in  his  work  before  cited,  p.  25, 
note  5. 

t  We  see  from  Schmidt's  quotation,  p.  29  note,  that  in  a  Munich 
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point  of  view  lie  might  probably  be  led  to  conjecture  that 
this  famous  preacher  was  after  all  wanting  in  true  freedom 
of  Christian  spirit ;  and  from  what  he  had  heard  of  his 
pious,  humble  character,  he  might  perhaps  hope  to  succeed 
in  exercising  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  Christian  know¬ 
ledge*  and  the  Christian  life  of  the  man.  It  may  well  be 
doubted,  indeed,  whether  Nicholas,  who,  with  a  view  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  in  promoting  the 
religious  life,  rarely  mentioned  his  own  anti-churclily  ten¬ 
dencies,  would  say  anything  to  Tauler  about  his  connection 
with  the  Waldensians ;  still  it  is  impossible  to  know  how 
much  confidential  intercommunication  may  have  taken 
place  betwen  the  two  men.  And  Tauler  as  long  as  he 
lived  continued  to  maintain  the  most  intimate  and  friendly 
relations  with  this  layman.  This  Nicholas  of  Basle  was,  as 
we  have  said,  extremely  cautious  in  disseminating  his 
principles.  He  laid  himself  out  to  work  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  more  particularly  by  writings  in  the  German 
language.  In  a  tract  composed  in  the  year  1356,  he 
defended  the  circulation  of  German  writings  among  the 
laity  against  the  doubts  entertained  by  many  of  its  ex¬ 
pediency.  He  speaks  on  this  matter  also  with  great 
moderation.  He  allows  that  such  doubts  were,  in  some 
respects,  well  founded;  in  respect  to  writings,  namely, 
which  required  many  explanations  in  order  to  be  rightly 
understood,  and  which  therefore,  by  being  misapprehended, 
might  easily  lead  to  error.  Such  writing  belonged  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  priests,  and  should  not  be  translated  into 
German.  But  the  case  stood  otherwise  with  simple,  prac¬ 
tical,  and  plainly-composed  Christian  writings,  suited  to 
the  understanding  and  wants  of  the  laity.  He  says  :  “  Those 
book-learned  men,  who  would  keep  the  laity  from  reading 
these,  sought  their  own  glory  more  than  the  glory  of  God.” 
“But,”  he  adds,  “where  you  find  teachers,  who  have  no 
eye  to  themselves,  you  should  gladly  hear  them ;  for  what¬ 
ever  such  teachers  counsel,  comes  from  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
He  says  Christian  order  can  never  be  restored,  till  men 
follow  the  counsel  which  comes  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 

manuscript  in  the  account  of  Tauler,  the  words  of  this  unknown  layman 
are  found,  which  are  wanting  in  the  printed  editions  :  “  Wan  mir  vil  von 
euer  ler  daheim  ist  gesagt.” 
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such  cannot  he  at  variance  with  holy  Scripture,  for  holy 
Scripture  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  one.  “  If,”  he  adds,  “  a 
great  lord  of  this  world,  or  a  whole  district  or  city  should 
ask  me  how,  as  things  now  stand,  men  may  return  to  God, 
and  find  reconciliation  with  him,  I  would  advise  that  they 
should  seek  that  counsel  which  comes  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whether  such  counsel  proceed  from  priest  or  layman.”  * 
In  all  this  we  may  easily  recognise  the  general  drift  and 
tendency  above  described,  though  there  is  an  attempt  to 
conceal  it.  YV"e  recognise  a  man  who  estimated  the  inward 
voice  of  the  spirit  above  all  outward  authority,  and  who 
certainly  therefore  could  not  he  inclined  to  pay  that  au¬ 
thority  the  same  submissive  homage  with  other  Friends  of 
God.  The  mystical  bent  may  undoubtedly  have  led  many 
to  entertain  very  free  opinions  respecting  the  apostles, 
whose  characters  they  would  estimate  according  to  their 
own  peculiar  principles  of  Christian  perfection.  It  would 
not  he  strange  in  such  persons  to  accuse  an  apostle  Paul  of 
boasting  too  much  of  his  own  labours.  But  Nicholas  was 
widely  removed  from  all  this.  He  says  of  such,  “  Mark, 
my  beloved  brethren,  how  some  men  are  scandalised  at  the 
words  of  holy  Paul,  who  was  a  bright  shining  light,  a  full 
vessel  overflowing  with  lovely  humility.”  All  that  he  said 
to  his  brethren,  or  wrote  to  them,  was  suited  to  the  times 
when  Christianity  began ;  and  there  was  need  of  it  too.  He 
wrote  from  divine  love,  and  never  had  an  eye  to  himself ; 
in  all  things  he  had  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God.  And 
I  believe  if  the  words  addressed  to  John  the  Baptist  had 
been  spoken  to  the  apostle  Paul,  he  would  in  like  manner 
have  answered,  “  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose  his  shoe’s 
latchet.”  f  This  Nicholas  directly  or  indirectly  exerted  a 
great  influence,  as  a  guide  and  counsellor  in  the  spiritual 
life,  on  many  who  never  had  the  remotest  suspicion  of  his 
heretical  tendencies.  But  he  could  not  always  succeed  in 
escaping  the  suspicion  of  the  head  of  the  church  ;  and  from 
some  hints  which  he  drops  we  may  understand  the  perilous 
situation  in  which  these  more  free-minded  Friends  of  God 
sometimes  found  themselves  placed.  He  writes :  “  Ah, 

*  Schmidt,  p.  231. 

t  In  a  letter  to  the  Strasburg  Johannites,  in  the  year  1377,  Schmidt, 
p.  234. 
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beloved  brethren,  may  God  in  his  infinite  goodness,  in  this 
present  time  of  Christianity,  have  pity!  For  know,  the 
Friends  of  God  are  in  a  great  strait.  But  what  is  to  come 
of  it,  they  know  not,  God  only  knows.”  *  Having  suc¬ 
ceeded  through  a  long  life  in  escaping  the  snares  of  the 
inquisition, f  he  undertook  when  very  old,  in  company  with 
two  of  his  disciples,  to  make  a  journey  to  France,  where 
probably  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  disseminate  his 
doctrines.  At  Vienne,  he  was  arrested  by  the  inquisition, 
together  with  one  of  his  disciples ;  and  as  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  consent  to  a  recantation,  he  was  handed  over, 
as  an  heretical  Beghard,  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  died  at 
the  stake. 

The  highest  regions  of  the  interior  life,  in  souls  where 
impure  elements  rule,  are  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous 
perturbations  ;  the  deepest  truths  of  religion,  when  they  are 
not  purely  apprehended,  may  intermingle  indistinguishably 
with  the  most  dangerous  misconceptions.  It  is  often  but  a 
very  thin  and  subtle  line  which  separates  truth  from  error. 
Thus  the  doctrine  of  these  Friends  of  God  respecting  man’s 
ability  and  duty  to  go  back  to  the  deepest  grounds  of  his 
being ;  respecting  an  inward  concentration  of  the  mind 
withdrawn  from  every  thing  creaturely  ;  utter  renunciation 
of  self,  and  absorption  in  God,  was  liable  to  pass  over  into 
very  serious  errors.  Where  the  longing  for  union  with 
God  was  not  ever  accompanied  side  by  side  with  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  self-subsistence  of  the  creaturely  spirit, 
and  the  infinite  exaltation  of  God  above  the  world,  with  a 
consciousness  of  sin  standing  in  contrariety  with  the 
holiness  of  God,  with  a  humility  never  forgetting  for  a 
moment  the  strict  line  that  separates  the  creature  from  the 
Creator,  the  sobriety  and  modesty  of  true  humility  ;  where 
an  unbridled  imagination,  a  speculative  spirit  ignorant  of 
its  proper  limits,  where  the  intoxication  of  a  soul  governed 
entirely  by  its  feelings,  intermingled  with  the  natural  and 
the  divine,  and  took  complete  possession  of  the  man  ;  in  a 

*  Letter  to  the  Strasburg  Johannites,  &c.  p.  235. 

f  The  Dominican  John  Nieder,  of  Suabia,  says  of  him  in  his  book, 
already  mentioned,  Formicarius,  p.  304  :  Acutissimus  enim  erat  et 
verbis  errores  coloratissime  vclare  noverat.  Idcirco  etiam  manus  in- 
quisitorum  din  evaserat  et  niulto  tempore. 
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word,  where  the  mind,  instead  of  holding  fast  to  God 
revealed  in  Christ,  would  sink  itself,  without  any  mediation, 
in  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  God  unrevealed  ;  in  all  these 
cases  and  the  like,  they  who  knew  not  howto  guard  against 
such  dangers,  by  strict  watchfulness  over  themselves, 
plunged  into  the  gulf  of  pantheistic  self-deification.  Thus 
arose  that  wildly  fanatical  pantheistic  mysticism,  which  was 
for  getting  beyond  Christ,  beyond  all  positive  revelation, 
all  humanisation  of  the  divine,  as  we  see  it  exemplified 
particularly  among  a  portion  of  the  so-called  Beghards,  of 
whom  we  shall  say  more  hereafter,  as  well  as  among  the 
so-called  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit, — a 
community  already  characterised  by  their  name,  the 
advocates  of  that  false  liberty,  grounded  in  pantheism, 
which  scorned  all  the  settled  landmarks  of  holy  order. 
The  opposition  is  strongly  marked  between  the  theistic 
Friends  of  God  of  whom  we  have  thus  far  been  speaking, 
and  the  pantheistic  class.  While  in  the  former  we  may  see 
foretokens  of  a  direction  which  led  to  the  Reformation ;  in 
the  latter  we  see,  no  less  clearly,  the  foretokens  of  a 
thoroughly  antichristian  tendency,  hostile  to  everything 
supernatural,  every  intimation  of  a  God  above  the  world; 
a  tendency  which  contained,  first  in  the  form  of  mysticism, 
the  germ  of  absolute  rationalism  and  the  deification  of 
reason, — a  tendency  which,  after  many  attempts,  often 
repelled  and  continually  renewed,  was  eventually  to  appear 
in  a  contest  for  life  and  death  with  Christianity  itself.  As 
the  theistic  element  distinguished  the  first  class  of  the 
Friends  of  God  from  the  second,  so  was  it  also  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark  between  the  two  classes,  that  by  the  first  it  was 
held  necessary  to  unite  the  contemplative  with  the  practical 
life,  the  intuitive  absorption  in  God  with  active  love  ; 
while  by  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  a  pantheistic  quietism 
that  despised  all  active  labour,  was  extolled  as  the  highest 
perfection.  A  sharply-defined  boundary  may,  indeed,  be 
observed  between  these  two  ground-tendencies,  wherever 
they  are  fully  and  consciously  expressed ;  but  these 
tendencies  did  not  always  so  exhibit  themselves  as  to  be 
easily  distinguished.  Many,  by  pushing  the  above- 
mentioned  ground-intuitions  and  tendencies  of  the  religious 
life  into  an  extreme,  by  running  into  a  sort  of  speculation 
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which  was  mixed  up  with  the  feelings,  and  failed  of  paying 
due  respect  to  the  proper  limits  of  all  speculation,  by  a 
certain  intoxication  of  self-forgetting  love  that  discarded 
calm  reflection,  were  unconsciously  betrayed  into  effusions 
and  expressions  upon  which  that  wild  fanatical  pantheism 
might  afterwards  seize  and  fasten  itself.  We  reckon  among 
such  that  Master  Eckhart,  of  the  Dominican  order,  whom 
Tauler  mentions  as  his  teacher.  This  person,  a  Saxon  by 
origin,  stood  in  high  estimation  with  his  order,  having  been 
made  first  provincial  of  the  Dominican  order  for  Saxony, 
in  the  year  1304,  when  it  was  found  expedient,  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  territory,  to  separate  this  part  of  the  order 
from  that  belonging  to  the  rest  of  Germany  and  constitute 
it  a  province  by  itself.*  We  may  mention  in  particular, 
for  an  example,  that  passage  of  Eckhart,  where  he 
describes  God’s  essence  as  being  the  darkness  from  which 
all  things  sprung,  and  to  which  they  are  to  return  : 
“  Verity  God  himself  rests  not  there  where  he  is  the  first 
beginning  ;  he  rests  there  where  he  is  an  end  and  a  rest  of 
all  being.  Not  that  this  being  comes  to  nothing,  but  it  is 
there  completed  in  its  ultimate  end  according  to  its  highest 
perfection.  What  is  this  ultimate  end  ?  It  is  the  hidden 
darkness  of  the  eternal  Godhead,  and  is  unknown,  and  will 
never  be  known.  God  there  remains  unknown  to  himself ; 
and  the  light  of  the  Eternal  Father,  this  has  eternally  shone 
in  there,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  not  the  light.”f 
For  another  example,  take  his  words  on  the  Logos  :  “  That 
is  no  longer  an  essence,  then,  which  gives  all  things  an 
essence  and  life,  when  the  Son  is  generated  from  the  heart 
of  the  Father,  eternally  to  bring  in  again  all  things  which 
in  him  have  gone  forth.”  He  cites,  as  referring  to  this,  the 
words  of  Christ :  “  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me,”  and  then  adds  :  “  The  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  forth  as  a  love  to  make  our  spirit  one  with 
him.  Therefore  the  Son  brings  in  again  with  him  all 
things  which  in  him  have  gone  forth.  And  therefore  the 
Holy  Spirit  comes  in  again  with  all  that  which  he  has 
spiritualised.”^  Eckhart  defines  as  true  righteousness 

*  Q.uetif  et  Echard  Script,  ord.  Prredic.,  Paris  1719,  tom.  I.  fol.  507,  VI. 

t  Eckhart’s  Sermons,  in  an  appendix  to  the  Hamburg  edition  (1621) 
of  Tauler's  Sermons,  p.  23.  J  Ibid.  p.  10. 
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those  works  only  which  proceed,  without  reflection,  from 
the  inward  constraining  influence  of  the  divine  life.  “  The 
just  man,”  he  says,  “  searches  not  into  his  own  works.  For 
they  who  seek  for  anything  in  their  own  works  are  all 
servants  and  hirelings ;  or  they  who  work  for  some  where¬ 
fore,  whether  it  be  blessedness,  or  eternal  life,  or  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  whatever  else  in  time  or  in  eternity, 
all  such  are  not  righteous.  For  righteousness  consists 
in  this,  that  a  man  work  without  respect  to  a  wherefore.  And 
hence  if  thou  wouldst  be  in-formed  or  oner-formed  in  righte¬ 
ousness,  think  not  of  thy  works,  nor  image  to  thyself  any 
wherefore,  either  in  time  or  in  eternity,  either  reward  or 
blessedness,  either  this  thing  or  that  thing.  For  all  the 
works  thou  performest  from  the  movement  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  or  out  of  the  imagination,  verily  these  works  are  all 
dead.  Nay,  may  I  say  it?  but  I  will  say  it,  and  it  is  this  : 
that  if  thou  dost  image  to  thyself  even  God,  whatever 
thou  doest  from  respect  to  this ,  I  speak  truly,  thy  works  are 
all  dead ;  they  are  faults,  they  are  nothing,  and  they  are 
not  barely  nothing,  but  thou  destroyest  by  them  even  the 
works  that  are  good.”*  We  may  mention,  furthermore, 
that  proposition,  so  variously  abused  by  fanatical  pantheism, 
that  all  which  God  works,  man  works  with  him.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  asserts  that  the  good  works  which  a  man  performs 
while  in  mortal  sin,  are  not  on  that  account  lost;  evil  and 
good  works,  in  themselves  considered,  and  the  time  in  which 
they  are  done,  are  all  lost ;  they  have  no  abiding  permanence 
except  on  the  ground  of  the  spirit  from  which  they  proceed, 
and  from  this  ground  come  the  good  works  also  which  may 
be  done  in  mortal  sin,  and  not  from  the  man  who  is  in  this 
mortal  sin.  j  There  were  extracted  from  Eckhart’s  writings 
and  sermons  twenty -six  propositions  connected  with  a 
pantheistic  mode  of  thinking,  or  verging  upon  such  a  mode 

*  Eckhart's  Sermons,  &c.  p.  4. 

t  His  own  words  are  :  So  then  labour  and  time  are  lost  together ;  bad 
and  good  they  are  all  lost  at  once,  if  they  have  no  abiding  in  the  spirit, 
and  no  being  nor  place  in  themselves.  If  the  man  does  good  works 
whilst  he  is  in  mortal  sin,  yet  he  does  not  the  works  of  mortal  sin ;  if  the 
works  are  good,  the  mortal  sins  are  evil.  He  works  them  out  of  the 
ground  of  his  spirit,  which,  in  itself,  is  naturally  good  ;  but  lie  is  not  in 
grace.  In  a  Sermon)  in  Mone’s,  “  Anzeiger  fiir  Kunde  der  teutschen 
Vorzeit.”  Jahrgang  1837,  p.  72. 
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of  thinking,  which  found  their  common  point  of  union  in 
assertions  similar  to  those  above  quoted ;  and  these  were 
formally  condemned.  But  as  Eckhart  gave  up  to  this  de¬ 
cision,  retracting  those  propositions  in  every  sense  in  which 
they  were  found  heretical  or  scandalous,  and  in  general 
submitted  himself  to  bo  corrected  by  the  pope  and  the 
church,  no  further  steps  were  taken  against  him  personally, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  end  his  days  in  peace.  But  when 
it  was  found  that  similar  doctrines  were  widely  disseminated 
among  mystical  societies,  pope  J ohn  XXII.  put  forth,  in  the 
year  1329,  a  hull,  complaining  with  justice  that  such 
doctrines  were  held  forth  in  sermons  to  the  simple  people.* 
Yet  in  vindication  of  the  memory  of  the  departed  Eckhart, 
he  immediately  subjoined  what  has  been  stated  above.  We 
may  here  quote  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  pro¬ 
positions.  It  was  asserted  that  God  and  the  world  are 
correlative  conceptions,  and  that  it  maybe  said  God  created 
the  world  from  eternity  ;j"  that  in  all  works,  good  as  well 
as  evil,  in  their  guilt  and  their  punishment,  God  is  in  like 
manner  manifested  and  glorified  ;  that  he  who  prays  for 
this  or  that  particular  thing,  prays  for  what  is  had  in  a  had 
way,  because  he  prays  for  a  negation  of  the  good  and  a 
negation  of  God,  and  prays  that  God  may  he  denied  to  him. 
In  those  who  seek  for  nothing,  neither  honour,  nor  profit, 
nor  devotion,  nor  holiness,  nor  reward,  nor  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  have  renounced  all,  even  that  which  is  their 
own,  in  such  God  is  glorified.  We  are  transformed  wholly 
into  God,  and  transformed  into  him  in  the  same  way  as,  in 
the  sacrament,  the  bread  is  transformed  into  the  body  of 
Christ.  I  become  thus  transformed  into  him  because  it  is 
he  himself  who  brings  it  about  that  I  am  his.  All  that,  the 
Father  gave  to  his  Son  when  horn  into  human  nature,  all 
this  ho  has  given  to  me ;  I  except  nothing  here,  neither 
unity  nor  holiness  :  but  he  has  given  all  to  me  as  to 

*  Quas  docuit  quarn  maxime  corara  vulgo  simplici  in  suis  prcedica- 
tionibus.  Comp.  Raynaldi  Ann.  at  the  year  1329,  no.  70  and  71. 

f  Interrogatus  quandoque,  quare  Deus  niundum  non  prius  produxerit, 
responrlit  tunc,  sicut  nunc,  quod  Deus  non  potuit  primo  producero  mun- 
dum,  quia  res  non  potest  agere  antequam  sit,  unde  quam  cito  Deus  l'uit, 
tain  cito  niundum  creavit ;  item  concedi  potest,  mundum  fuisse  ab 
seterno.  Ibid. 
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himself.  All  that  the  holy  Scriptures  say  of  Christ  is  true 
also  of  every  good  and  godlike  man.  Everything  that 
belongs  to  the  divine  essence,  belongs  also  to  the  godly  and 
righteous  man  ;  therefore  such  a  person  does  all  that  God 
does,  and  with  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
is  a  begetter  of  the  eternal  Word,  and  God  can  do  nothing 
without  such', a  person.  The  good  man  must  make  his  own 
will  so  identical  with  God’s  will  as  to  will  all  that  God 
wills  ;  because  God,  in  a  certain  sense,  wills  that  I  should 
have  sinned,  I  ought  not  to  wish  that  I  had  not  sinned. 
God  has  not,  strictly  speaking,  laid  down  rules  for  outward 
action.  All  creatures  are  purely  nothing ;  I  say  not  that 
they  are  something,  but  purely  nothing.  There  is  in  the 
soul  something  uncreated,  and  exalted  above  all  that  is 
created  :  if  the  whole  soul  were  this,  it  would  be  itself  un¬ 
created  and  exalted  above  all  that  is  created  ;  and  this  is 
spirit.  God  is  neither  good,  nor  the  best;  it  is  just  as 
incorrect  to  call  him  so,  as  to  call  him  black  or  white.* 

We  may  now  consider  how  Ruvsbroch  and  Tauler 
contended  against  the  pantheistic  and  quietistic  views,  the 
mistaken  strivings  after  freedom,  which  appeared  in  the 
forms  we  have  described.  The  former  says  if  “We  may 
meet  with  godless  and  devilish  men,  who  affirm  that  they 
are  God  or  Christ,  and  that  their  hands  created  heaven  and 
earth,  and  on  their  hands  all  these  things  depend  ;  and 
that  they  are  above  all  sacraments  of  the  church,  that  they 
need  them  not,  and  wish  them  not.  The  ordinances  of  the 
church,  and  what  the  holy  fathers  have  recorded  on 
parchment,  they  despise  ;  but  their  own  godless  heresy,  and 
a  life  which  is  bound  by  no  ordinances  or  institutions,  and 
the  beastly  customs  invented  by  themselves,  they  hold  to 
be  very  holy  and  excellent.  And  yet  they  have  banished 
from  themselves  the  love  and  fear  of  God  ;  and  they  disdain 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  But  they  have  found 
within  themselves  something  transcendent,  above  reason ; 
and  they  have  wholly  drunk  in  the  opinion,  that  on  the  day 
of  final  judgment  all  rational  creatures,  evil  as  well  as 

*  This  translation  does  not  correspond,  it  is  true,  to  the  Latin  words  : 
Ac  si  ego  album  vocarem  nigrum  ;  but  I  conjecture  from  the  sense  that 
it  should  properly  read  :  album  vocarem  ant  nigrum. 

f  Speculum  JEtern®  Salutis.  Opp.  p.  27  (ed.  1009,  p.  50). 
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good,  angels  and  bad  spirits,  will  pass  over  into  a  certain 
essence,  transcending  representation,  and  that  this  essence 
is  God,  in  its  nature  blessed,  but  without  knowledge  or 
will.  Since  the  beginning  of  time,  there  has  never  been 
invented  a  more  senseless  or  perverse  opinion  than  this. 
And  jet  many  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  it,  even 
of  such  as  seem  to  be  spiritually  minded,  when,  in  fact,  they 
are  worse  than  the  demons  themselves.  For  what  they 
affirm  is  contradicted  by  pagans  and  by  Jews,  by  nature, 
law,  reason,  all  that  Scripture  teaches  concerning  good  and 
bad  angels.”  Kuysbroch  next  proceeds  to  distinguish 
between  the  ideal  and  the  real  being  of  rational  creatures. 
“  The  life,”  says  he,  “  that  we  in  the  divine  idea,  have  in 
God,  is  one  with  himself,  and  in  its  own  nature  a  blessed 
one.  But  besides  this,  we  have  another  in  common  writh 
the  angels  ;  a  life  created  b}?  God  from  nothing;  one  which 
will  always  endure;  and  such  an  one  cannot  be  a  blessed 
one  in  its  own  nature ;  but  it  can  become  a  blessed  one  by 
God’s  grace,  if  we  attain  to  grace  ;  that  is,  to  faith,  hope, 
knowledge,  and  love.  If  we  attain  to  these,  we  practise 
those  virtues  which  are  pleasing  to  God,  and  thus  rise  above 
ourselves,  and  become  united  with  God ;  yet  a  creature 
never  becomes  God.”  “We  may  meet  with  many,”  says 
he,  in  another  place,*  “  who  imagine  they  have  experienced 
within  themselves  a  certain  true  life,  above  all  practice  of 
virtue ;  and  that  they  have  combined  a  created  and 
uncreated  life,  God  and  the  creature  at  once  ;  with  regard 
to  all  which  we  should  know  that  we  have  a  certain  eternal 
life  in  the  original  type  of  the  divine  wisdom.  And  this 
life  ever  abides  in  the  Father,  and  proceeds  forth  from  Ilim 
with  the  Son,  and  flows  back  into  the  same  essence  with 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  thus  we  live  in  an  eternal  manner  in 
the  original  type  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  the  unity  of  the 
Father.”  But  from  this  he  distinguishes  the  created  life, 
“  which  springs  from  the  same  wisdom  in  which  God  knows 
his  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness ;  and  this  is  the  image  or 
copy  of  the  former,  by  which  the  former  lives  in  us."  By 
virtue  of  this  image  of  the  former,  our  life  has  three 
properties,  whereby  we  resemble  that  original  type.  For 


*  OPP-  p.  29. 
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our  essence  ever  contemplates  the  original  of  our  uncreated 
essence,  lives  in  it,  and  feels  drawn  towards  it,  where  we 
live  from  God,  live  to  God,  live  in  God,  and  God  in  us. 
This,  then,  he  regards  as  the  hidden,  primordial  ground  of 
creaturely  spirits,  whereby  they  are  united  in  connection 
with  that  archetypal  being  to  God.  “  This,”  he  says,  “  is 
the  true  ground  of  life,  and  is  in  us  all,  as  to  essence,  by 
virtue  of  mere  nature.  For  it  is  exalted  above  hope,  faith, 
grace,  and  all  exercises  of  virtue,  and  therefore  its  being, 
life,  and  action  are  one.  But  this  life  is  hidden  in  God  and 
in  the  essence  of  our  souls.  And  because  this  dwells  in  us 
all  by  nature,  so,  many  may,  in  a  certain  way,  even  without 
grace  or  faith,  and  without  any  exercise  of  virtue  whatever, 
come  to  some  knowledge  of  it  by  natural  reason.”  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  now  proceeds  to  trace  the  misconceptions  of  those 
pantheists  to  their  one-sided  mode  of  apprehending  .that 
hidden  primordial  ground  separate  from  the  supernatural 
light  of  grace.  “  There  are,”  says  he,  “  men  given  to  idle 
reverie,  with  introverted  eyes,  turned  away  from  sensible 
images  to  their  own  simple  essence ;  and  when  so  turned 
they  deem  themselves  blessed,  holy  :  some  even  look  upon 
themselves  as  very  God.  And  they  care  about  nothing,  be 
it  good  or  evil,  if  they  can  but  rid  themselves  of  forms  and 
images,  and  find  and  possess  themselves  in  the  pure  repose 
of  their  essence.”  So  after  speaking  of  the  above  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  being  of  the  creaturely 
spirit,  he  says  :*  “  And  yet  we  are  not  the  wisdom  of  God  ; 
for  then  we  should  have  created  ourselves,  which  is 
impossible ;  and  to  believe  this,  is  godless  and  heretical. 
For  all  that  we  are  and  have,  we  have  from  God  and  not 
from  ourselves.”  Again,  he  says  :f  “  In  communion  with 
God  we  are  one  spirit  and  one  life  with  him :  but  still  we 
continue  to  be  creatures.  For  though  we  have  been 
transfigured  by  his  light,  and  absorbed  by  his  love,  yet 
we  still  know  and  feel  that  we  are  something  other  than 
and  different  from  Him.  Hence  it  is  that  we  feel  ourselves 
constrained  ever  to  look  up  to  him  and  to  strive  towards 
him  ;  and  this  act  will  abide  eternally  with  us.  For  never 
will  it  be  in  our  power  to  lose  our  created  essence  and  so 


*  Opp.  p.  31. 


f  Ibid. 
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purely  to  pass  out,  from  it  that  we  shall  not  still,  and 
through  all  eternity,  continue  to  be  something  different 
from  God.  For  though  the  Son  of  God  partook  of  our  na- 
ture,  yet  he  by  no  means  made  us  God.”  How  personal  con¬ 
sciousness  still  continues  even  at  the  highest  point  reached 
by  contemplation,  in  soaring  upward  to  God,  he  shows 
thus  :*  “  Though  we  may  rise  above  reason,  still  we  are 

not  without  reason  ;  hence  we  feel  that  we  touch  and  are 
touched;  love  and  are  beloved;  we  are  continually 
renewed,  and  return  back  into  ourselves;  we  go  and 
return,  like  lightning.  For  by  love  we  contend  and  brace 
ourselves,  as  if  stemming  a  torrent,  because  we  have  not 
power  to  press  through  and  pass  beyond  the  creaturely 
essence.  ’  “  Although,”  says  he,  in  another  place, f  “  love 

absorbs  the  soul,  consumes  it,  and  even  demands  of  it  what 
is  impossible,  and  although  the  soul  longs  to  resolve  itself 
into  love  as  into  nothing,  yet  it  can  never  perish  but  will 
always  endure.  “  I  would,  however,”  says  he,}  “  call  to  the 
reader’s  recollection  that,  where  it  was  asserted  by  me  that 
we  are  one  with  God,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  we  are 
one  with  him  in  love,  not  in  nature  and  essence.  For 
Gods  essence  is  uncreated,  but  ours  is  created;  which 
makes  an  infinite  difference.  Hence,  we  may  indeed  be 
united  one  with  the  other,  but  never  become  one.  And  if 
our  own  essence  were  annihilated,  we  could  neither  know 
nor  love,  nor  be  blessed.”  And  again,  in  the  remarkable 
passage  §  where  he  ascribes  the  fall  of  the  angels  to  their 
falling  in  love  with  their  own  nature,  and  thinking  they 
did  not.  need  the  supernatural  gifts  of  God,  he  adds  And 
yet  still  worse  than  all  evil  spirits  are  those  hypocritical 
men  who  despise  God,  and  his  gifts,  and  Holy  Church  and 
all  her  sacraments,  and  holy  Scripture,  and  ail  exercises  of 
virtue,  and  say  they  lead  a  life  exalted  above  every  other 
kind,  something  quite  transcendent,  and  that  they  have 
sunk  themselves  into  the  same  repose  as  they  had  before 
they  weie  created,  and  that  they  have  no  knowledge,  no 
love,  no  will,  no  craving,  no  exercises  of  virtue,  but ’are 
rid  of  them  all.  And  because  they  would  sin,  and  commit 
foul  crimes  without  compunction  of  conscience,  they  say 

*  Opp.  p.  31.  f  Ibid.  p.  34.  %  Ibid.  §  Ibid.  p.  27 
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"besides,  that  in  the  day  of  judgment  good  and  evil  spirits, 
godless  and  pious  men  will  all  be  transformed  together  into 
the  simple  essence  of  God ;  and  then  all  would  in  this  enjoy 
an  essential  blessedness,  without  knowledge  or  love  ot 
God ;  and  then  God  would  neither  know  nor  love  himself 
nor  any  creature.”  Furthermore,  we  should  here  give 
prominent  place  to  that  profoundly  thoughtful,  truthful 
description  of  a  one-sided  intellectualised  mysticism, 
divorced  of  all  vitality  of  feeling,  where  he  says  :*  “  The 

most  dangerous  temptation  besets  those  who,  without 
exercise  of  the  virtues,  find  within  themselves,  by  image¬ 
less,  naked  intelligence,  the  essential  being  of  their  souls, 
and  possess  the  same  in  a  certain  naked  repose  of  their 
spirit  and  their  nature.  These  sink  into  a  certain  empty 
and  blind  repose  of  their  essence ;  they  do  not  concern 
themselves  in  the  least  about  performing  good  works  and 
exercises,  external  or  internal ;  and  all  internal  acts,  as 
willing,  knowing,  loving,  longing,  and  all  active  tendency 
to  God  they  despise  and  spurn.  If  these  had  but  striven 
for  one  short  hour  of  their  life,  with  pure  love  and  a  holy 
disposition  after  God,  and  had  a  taste  of  the  true  virtues, 
they  could  never  have  fallen  into  this  blindness  and  into 
this  unbelief.  Assuredly,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ 
himself,  all  classes  of  the  blessed  spirits,  and  holy  men, 
will,  through  all  eternity,  act,  love,  long,  thank,  praise, 
have  will  and  consciousness  ;  nor  can  they,  without  these 
acts,  be  blessed.  God  himself,  if  he  did  not  act,  would  not 
be  God,  and  could  not  be  blessed.  Grievously  therefore 
do  they  err,  these  poor  men,  who  are  to  be  mourned  over 
with  many  tears,  who  slumber  and  sink  down  in  this 

mistaken  repose  of  their  souls .  Hence  comes  a 

perverted  freedom.  They  are  simple  people,  without  all 
practice  of  the  virtues,  and  who  remain  at  a  very  far  remove 
from  any  true  mortification  of  their  nature.  Or  if  they 
have  sought  long  and  much  to  exercise  themselves  in  great 
penitence,  still  they  have  done  it  without  love  and  without 
a  pure  disposition  towards  God.”  Perhaps  we  may  infer 
from  these  last  words,  that  many  who  had  taken  great  pains 
in  the  practice  of  self-mortification,  afterwards  fell  away 


*  De  Quatuor  Subtilib.  Tentationib.,  p.  196  (ed.  1609,  p.  3G0). 
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into  this  mystic  bent  of  apathy.  “  It  is  the  manner  of  this 
people,”  says  he,  “  to  sit  quiet  in  one  spot,  with  no  sort  of 
occupation,  retiring  into  themselves  with  an  idle  sensuous¬ 
ness,  stiipt  bare  of  all  images.  And  because  they  are 
without  the  practice  of  the  virtues,  and  without  love  through 
union  with  God,  hence  they  do  not  penetrate  into  them¬ 
selves,  but  reposing  in  their  own  essence,  convert  this  into 
their  god  or  idol.  Meanwhile,  they  fancy  themselves  one 
with  God.”  “  Thus  we  are,”  says  he,  in  another  place,* 
“  without  any  mediation,  in  a  way  exalted  above  all  the 
\iitues,  united  with  God,  where,  in  the  highest  point  of 
our  created  essence,  we  bear  his  image  within  us  ;  still,  we 
ever  continue  to  be  like  him,  and  united  with  him  in 
ourselves,  through  his  grace  and  by  our  virtuous  life.”  He 
says  :f  “  We  may  find  a  certain  race  of  hypocrites.  They 
would  be  regarded  as  persons  standing  in  a  passive  relation 
to  God ;  they  would  be  inactive,  and  merely  certain  in¬ 
struments  of  God.  They  affirm,  therefore,  that  they  stand 
only  in  a  passive  relation,  without  any  action  of  their  own  ; 
and  those  works  which  God  produces  in  them  as  his  blind 
instruments,  are  more  excellent  and  possessed  of  greater 
meiit  than  the  works  of  other  men.  They  affirm  that  they 
aie  incapable  of  committing  sin,  because  God  alone  works 
all  things  in  them,  and  only  what  God  wills  and  nothing 
else  is  done  by  them.  They  imagine  that  everything  to 
which  they  feel  inwardly  impelled,  whether  it  be  in  a«ree- 
ment  with  virtue  or  opposed  to  it,  proceeds  from  the 
motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  From  this  class  Ruysbroch 
distinguishes  another  as  a  still  worse  one,  who  pushed  this 
pantheistic  quietism  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  believe  them¬ 
selves  not  only  raised  by  it  above  all  religious  rites,  all  the 
ordinances  of  the  church,  all  obedience  to  the  church,  in 
their  own  imagined  perfection,  their  denudation  from ’all 
creaturely  properties  and  their  absorption  into  God,  but 
also  empowered  by  it  to  annul  all  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  justify  every  species  of  irregularity, 
provided  no  disturbance  were  offered  to  the  repose  of  the 
spiiit.  We  are  reminded  by  all  this  of  similar  phenomena, 

*  Lib.  de  Septem  Araoris  Gradib.,  p.  224. 

f  De  Ornatu  Spirital.  Nuptiar.,  p.  275. 
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which  have  occurred  among  many  Gnostic  sects  and  in 
ancient  India.  He  tells  us  first  in  what  respects  they 
agreed  with  those  before  mentioned :  “  They  sit  still  and 
idle,  without  any  exertion  of  virtue  or  good  works  ;  and 
this  to  such  extent  as  that  they  will  neither  praise  God,  nor 
thank  him ;  nor  know,  will,  or  love  him,  nor  pray  to  him 
or  long  after  him.  They  imagine  that  they  already  possess 
everything  which  they  could  pray  for ;  and  that  they  are 
already  poor  in  spirit,  as  they  are  without  will  of  their 
own,  and  have  renounced  everything,  and  live  without  any 
choice  or  purpose  of  their  own.  They  imagine  they  are 
rid  of  everything  and  superior  to  everything.  They  have 
already  attained  to  all  for  which  the  various  institutions 
and  rites  of  the  church  have  been  founded.  As  they  them¬ 
selves  pretend,  no  being,  not  even  God,  can  give  anything 
to  them,  or  take  aught  from  them.  For  according  to  their 
own  judgment  they  are  beyond  all  exercises,  all  rites  of 
worship,  and  all  the  virtues,  and  have  attained  to  a  certain 
pure  repose,  where  they  are  free  from  all  the  virtues..  And 
they  say,  that  to  be  thus  free  in  repose  from  the  virtues, 
requires  greater  pains  and  exertions  than  to  attain  to  the 
virtues  themselves.  For  this  reason  they  would  enjoy 
freedom,  obey  nobody,  neither  pope,  nor  bishops,  nor 
prelates.  And  though  they  put  on  outwardly  the  mask  of 
a  certain  obedience,  yet  inwardly  they  are  subject  to  no 
one,  neither  in  will  nor  in  action.  For  from  all  which 
Holy  Church  does  and  observes,  from  all  this  they  hold 
themselves  exempted,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
And  this  is  their  opinion — so  long  as  a  man  takes  pains  to 
acquire  virtues,  and  seeks  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God,  he  is 
not  perfect ;  since  he  is  still  seeking  to  acquire  virtues,  and 
has  learnt  nothing  as  yet  of  this  his  spiritual  poverty.  And. 
they  consider  themselves  exalted  above  all  the  orders  of 
the  world  of  spirits  and  all  the  hosts  of  the  saints,  and 
every  reward  which  could  possibly  be  merited ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  they  suppose  that  they  can  merit  nothing  more,  they 
can  make  no  farther  progress  in  virtue,  nor  commit  any 
more  sins,  since  they  are  without  will  of  their  own,  and  have 
surrendered  their  spirits  to  God  in  repose,  and  hence  have 
so  become  one  with  God  as  to  be  altogether  nothing  in 
themselves.  Therefore,  they  affirm,  every  thing  is  allow- 
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able  to  them  which  their  bodies  may  lust  after,  since 
reduced  back  to  the  state  of  innocence  they  have  no  law 
prescribed  to  them.  Therefore,  when  their  corporeal  nature 
lusts  after  anything,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  they  feel  that 
the  tranquillity  of  their  spirits  is  disturbed  by  the  non- 
gratification  of  this  desire  they  give  up  to  their  nature. 
Therefore  they  give  themselves  no  concern  about  observing 
fasts  or  festivals,  except  when,  for  men’s  sake,  they  do 
otherwise.  For  in  all  things  they  live  without  conscience, 
holding  that  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  permitted  them.” 
“  1  hope,”  says  he,  “  that  we  shall  find  but  few  of  this  sort 
of  men ;  but  they,  whoever  they  are,  that  belong  to  their 
number,  are  the  worst  of  men ;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  do  they 
come  to  their  senses ;  in  the  mean  time,  evil  spirits  get 
possession  of  them.”  He  says,  that  they  were  hard  to  be 
reached  by  arguments.  And  Tauler,  after  pointing  out  how 

the  contemplative  life  should  pass  over  into  the  active _ 

both  being  in  essence  one — contends  against  these  advocates 
of  a  one-sided,  contemplative  bent.  “  There  are,  again,” 
says  he,*  “  certain  men  who  set  value  only  on  contempla¬ 
tion,  and  set  no  value  on  reality,  and  say  that  they  need 
not  exercise,  need  not  virtue  ;  they  have  passed  beyond  it.” 
And  he  holds  up  to  such  the  words  of  Christ  respecting  the 
seed  cast  into  good  ground,  which  brought  forth  a  hundred 
fold;  and  Matth.  iii.  10. 

Having  thus  explained  this  general  opposition  of  the 
ground-tendencies  of  the  so-called  Friends  of  God,  we  will 
proceed  to  enter  more  at  large  into  the  characteristics  of 
the  above-mentioned  representatives  of  the  more  pure  and 
sober  bent.  The  first  to  be  noticed  here  is  John  Ruysbrocli 
of  Brussels,  who  being,  as  we  have  seen  from  his  writings, 
a  zealous  opponent  of  that  fanatical,  pantheistic  bent,  had 
already,  before  retiring  from  the  world,  great  trials  to  en¬ 
dure  from  the  opposition  of  a  wife  belonging  to  the  sect  of 
the  tree  spirit.  She  was  one  of  those  who  laboured  to  dis¬ 
seminate  their  doctrines  by  the  circulation  of  mystic  writ¬ 
ings  in  the  vulgar  language,  and  had  formed  around  her  a 
large  party,  whose  hatred  Buysbroch  incurred  by  the  zeal 
with  which  he  contended  against  this  fanatical  bent,  so 

*  Bass.  ed.  fol.  15  b  ;  Fr.  ed.  I.  p.  123. 
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connected  with  sensual  extravagances.  Ruysbroch  was 
much  sought  after  by  many  belonging  to  districts  on  the 
Rhine,  Strasburg,  Basle,  and  France,  and  consulted  for 
spiritual  advice. 

The  writings  of  Ruysbroch  evince — and  the  same  thing 
is  apparent  also  from  the  story  of  his  life— that  his  con¬ 
templative  habits  did  not  hinder  him  from  coming  fre¬ 
quently  into  contact  with  his  contemporaries.  \\  e  find, 
therefore,  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  religious  condition  of  his  contemporaries  ;  he  under¬ 
stood  the  dangers  that  threatened  to  come  in  from  this 
source,  and  sought  to  guard  against  them.  Though  the 
external isati on  of  the  religious  element  and  superstition 
were,  in  this  period,  the  chief  disturbers  of  the  religious 
spirit,  yet  Ruysbroch  knew  how  to  detect  the  infidelity, 
also,  that  went  along  with  them.  This  was,  indeed,  at 
first,  wrapt  up  and  concealed  under  the  extravagances,  of 
that  mysticism,  that  false  inwardness  and  passivity,  which 
Ruysbroch,  as  we  have  seen,  so  vigorously  contended 
against;  but  we  find  hints  in  his  writings,  that,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  this,  the  prevailing  worldliness  of  spirit  that 
cramped  every  movement  of  the  higher  life,  had  called 
forth  a  decided  infidelity,  which  may  have  been  but  con¬ 
firmed  the  more  by  the  antagonism  of  the  prevailing 
superstition.  \\  e  know  not  but  we  should  be  thinking 
of  some  such  root,  rather  than  the  aberrations  of  mysticism, 
when  Ruysbroch,  contending  against  such  as  denied  every¬ 
thing  supernatural,  says  :*  “  They  who  lie  without  shame 
under  mortal  sins,  care  neither  about  God  nor  his  grace, 
but  esteem  the  virtues  as  nothing,  spiritual  life  as  hy¬ 
pocrisy  or  deception,  and  listen  with  disgust  to  all  that  is 
said  about  God  or  the  virtues ;  convinced  that  there  is  no 
God  and  no  heaven  or  hell.  Hence  it  is  that  they  want  to 
know  about  nothing  but  what  strikes  the  senses and 
when  he  speaks  of  those  bad  Christians, f  who  blaspheme 
Christ  and  set  at  naught  his  sacraments,  we  meet  with 
expressions  in  his  writings  which,  rent  from  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  general  drift  and  scope,  separated  from  those 
passages  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  so  emphatically  con- 


*  De  Calculo,  p.  2S3. 


f  Specul.  iEtern.  Salut.  p.  27. 


tends  against  pantheism,  might  he  misconstrued  as  an  in¬ 
clination  to  that  error;  as  where 
after  the  like  true  manner,  as  to  his  essence,  in  the  wicked 
and  the  good,  for  he  is  the  creator  and  preserver  of  all 
beings,  and  nearer  and  more  within  them  than  they  are  to 
themselves  ;  he  is  the  essence  of  their  essence.”  So  when 
he  describes  it  as  the  highest  position  to  be  reached  in  time 
or  eternity ;  “  when  we  have  the  feeling  and  inward 
consciousness  beyond  all  knowledge  and  science,  and  of  a 
certain  infinite,  fathomless  unknown ;  when  we  are  dead 
to,  and  rise  above  all  the  names  which  we  give  to  Cod  or 
to  creatures,  or  pass  beyond  them  into  something  eternal, 
transcendent,  which  is  incapable  of  being  designated  by 
any  name,  and  lose  ourselves  therein  ;  and  when  above  ail 
the  exercises  of  virtue  in  us,  we  perceive  and  experience  a 
certain  eternal  repose,  wherein  there  is  no  activity ;  and 
above  all  blessed  spirits,  an  infinite  and  immeasurable 
bliss,  in  which  we  are  all  one,  and  this  unity  itself,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  the  creature,  is  the  same  that  blessed¬ 
ness  is  in  itself;  and  when,  finally,  we  see  all  blessed 
spirits  merged,  blended,  and  lost  in  that  essence  which  is 
higher  than  all  substance.”  f  But  what  preserved  Buys- 
broch,  who,  as  we  may  see  from  the  language  above  cited, 
in  striving  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  temporal  conscious¬ 
ness  and  to  anticipate  the  intuitions  of  the  life  eternal, 
might  so  easily  have  lost  himself  in  those  abysses,  what 
preserved  such  a  man  from  the  pantheistic  error,  was  the 
power  of  the  moral  element  within  him,  it  was  that  which 
Christ  was  to  him,  the  connection  of  his  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness  with  his  consciousness  of  God,  his  way  of  knowing 
God  in  Christ,  his  Avay  of  clinging  to  God  revealed  and  to 
his  word,  and  his  profound  recognition  of  this  essence  of 
personality  ;  his  way  of  connecting  his  faith  in  a  personal 
supra-mundane  God  with  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
personality.  The  characteristic  thing  in  that  mystic  pan¬ 
theism  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  will,  exalting 
itself  above  Christ,  and  the  want  of  a  strong  moral  sense. 
We  may  notice,  therefore,  what  Ruysbroch  says  on  this 
point  “  We  cannot  redeem  ourselves  ;  but  if  with  all  the 

*  De  Prsecip.  quibusd.  Virtut.,  p.  179. 
f  De  Sept.  Amor.  Grad.,  p.  226.  J  Specul.  Aitem.  Salut.,  p.  14. 
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capabilities  we  have  we  follow  after  Christ,  then  our  acts 
are  united  with  his  acts,  and  become  ennobled  by  his  grace. 
Therefore  has  Christ  redeemed  us  by  his  own  acts  and  not 
by  ours,  and  by  his  own  merits  has  he  made  us  free.  But 
if  we  would  possess  and  feel  this  freedom,  then  must  his 
spirit  kindle  our  spirits  to  love,  and  plunge  us  in  the  abyss 
of  his  love  and  most  free  goodness,  where  our  spirits  are 
baptized  and  endued  with  freedom,  and  united  with  his 
spirit,  and  that  which  constitutes  our  will  dies  to  itself, 
and  is  absorbed  in  his  will,  so  that  we  would  will  nothing 
but  what  God  wills  ;  for  God’s  will  has  become  our  will — 
which  is  the  root  of  true  love.  Accordingly,  he  says  :* 
“  Christ  is  our  mirror  and  our  rule,  the  rule  for  the  right 
direction  of  our  whole  life.  His  humanity  is  the  light  of 
the  divine  glory  whereby  heaven  and  earth  are  enlightened, 
and  will  be  to  all  eternity.”  “  Though  God,”  says  he,f 
“  has  withdrawn  and  hidden  himself  from  thy  view,  yet 
thou  art  by  no  means  hidden  from  him.  For  he  lives  in 
thee  and  has  left  thee  his  mirror  and  his  image,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  that  thou  mightest.  carry  him  in  thy 
hands,  before  thine  eyes  and  in  thy  heart . The  king¬ 

dom  of  heaven  is  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  by  his  grace 
lives  in  us ;  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence, 
and,  by  the  power  of  Christ  who  lives  in  us  and  fights  with 
us,  we  take  it  by  force.”  J  He  understands  how  to  seize 
the  divine  nature  and  the  human  nature  of  Christ  in  their 
intimate  connection.  “  Because,”  says  he,§  “  Christ  was  in 
respect  of  that  which  is  highest  in  him  ever  of  the  same 
wdll  with  the  Father,  though  his  nature  was  sensible  to 
sorrow  and  anguish,  yet  he  showed  obedience,  and  having 
overcome  the  will  of  the  sensuous  part,  he  said  to  the 
Father,  ‘  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done.’  ”  We  have 
already  observed  how  Buysbroch  contended  against  that 
one-sided  contemplative  bent.  And  though  he,  jj  too,  gave 
great  prominence  to  the  contemplative  life  of  the  spirit, 
yet  he  ever  regarded  love  as  the  highest,  and  in  this  he 
finds  the  union  of  the  contemplative  and  the  practical 
habit.  “  If  one,”  says  he,  “  should  soar  to  a  height  of  con- 

*  Specul.  AStem.  Salut,.  p.  32.  f  Ibid.  p.  13.  X  Ibid.  p.  15. 

§  Ibid.  p.  14.  ||  De  Prsecip.  quibusd.  Yirtut.,  p.  181. 
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templation  equal  to  any  which  Peter  or  Paul  or  any  other 
of  the  apostles  ever  reached,  but  should  be  informed  that 
some  poor  man  stood  in  need  of  a  warm  broth,  or  of  any 
other  service,  it  would  be  far  better  that  he  should  for  the 
moment  awake  out  of  the  repose  of  that  contemplation  and 
bestow  aid  on  that  poor  man  in  true  charity,  than  that  he 
should  surrender  himself  to  the  sweetness  of  his  present 
contemplation  ;  for  God’s  commandments  are  not  to  be  neg¬ 
lected  for  the  sake  of  any  exercise,  however  great  it  may 
be.  Whoever,”  says  he  in  another  place,*  “would  give 
himself  up  solely  to  contemplation,  and  neglect  his  neigh¬ 
bour  in  distress,  has  never  attained  to  true  intercourse  with 
himself  and  the  contemplative  life,  but  is  miserably  de¬ 
ceived  in  his  whole  mode  of  life.  And  against  such 
people  it  behoves  us  to  be  much  on  our  guard.”  Pie 
affirms  that  for  the  sake  of  Christian  perfection,  one  need 
not  retire  into  solitude  or  to  holy  places.  A  man,  truly 
just,  will  be  so  in  all  places  and  with  all  men ;  and  the  same 
holds  true  of  the  unjust.  But  he  is  to  be  called  a  just  man, 
who,  after  a  true  manner,  perceives  God,  and  this  in  all 
places,  even  in  the  public  ways,  and  with  all  mortals  no 
otherwise  than  in  the  church,  or  in  his  chamber,  or  in 
whatever  other  place  he  rnajr  have  shut  himself  up.”  And 
he  cites  in  illustration  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  Samaritan 
woman,  (John  iv.  21.)  “Men,”  says  he,f  “ought  not  to 
look  so  much  at  what  they  do,  as  at  what  they  are.  For  if 
they  are  good  at  bottom,  their  deeds  will  easily  be  good 
also.  Many  place  holiness  in  action  ;  but  this  is  not  best ; 
since  holiness  is,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  to  be  placed  in 
being.  For  however  holy  our  works  may  be,  they  do  not, 
as  works,  make  us  holy  ;  but  so  far  as  we  are  holy  our¬ 
selves,  and  our  foundation  is  a  holy  one,  so  far  we  make 
our  works,  also,  holy  ;  and  whether  it  be  eating  or  drink¬ 
ing,  sleeping,  waking,  praying,  conversing,  or  fasting,  so 
far  as  it  is  done  from  greater  love  to  God  and  to  the  endless 
glory  of  God,  so  far  is  it  also  something  good.  For  the 
greater  the  love  with  which  a  man  devotes  himself  to  God, 
the  holier  is  his  foundation.”  j;  Ruysbroch  was  opposed 

*  Specul.  YEtern.  Saint.,  pp.  25  et  26. 
f  De  Pra>cip.  quibusd.  Virtut.,  p.  176.  t  Ibid.  p.  173. 
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also  to  the  externality  of  the  church  tendency  manifested 
in  penance  and  such  matters,  as  a  one-sided,  subjective 
bent.  He  says  :* * * §  “  Though  many  frequent  the  choir  day 
and  night,  read  a  great  deal,  sing,  multiply  words  in 
prayer,  and  perform  the  like  good  works,  yet  these  are 
valueless  both  to  themselves  and  before  God;  because, 
with  thoughts  dissipated  on  outward  objects,  they  ‘  walk 
after  the  flesh  and  not  after  the  spirit.’  Outward  poverty,” 
says  he,!  “  separated  from  the  internal  exercises  and 
virtues,  cannot  find  this  way  to  God.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  makes  a  wise  and  conscientious  use  of  riches,  if 
for  the  glory  of  God  he  liberally  distributes  them  to  the 
poor,  he  may  find  this  way,  which  remains  an  unknown 
one  to  hypocrites  who  are  poor  against  their  will.”  “  We 
may  meet  with  many  who  lead  a  strict  and  austere  life, 
and  give  themselves  up  to  astonishing  acts  of  penance,  but 
their  only  end  is  to  gain  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity  and 
a  great  reward.  For  natural  love  turns  back  upon  itself, 
and  longs  after  honour  in  this  life,  and  a  large  reward  in 
the  next.”J  “  Again,”  he  says,§  “he  who  busies  himself 
more  with  those  exercises  which  take  up  the  whole  heart 
and  soul,  and  bestows  more  attention  on  the  multiplicity 
of  works,  than  on  their  essence  and  end,  and  clings  to  his 
exercises,  to  sacraments,  symbols,  and  outward  usages, 
more  than  to  the  truth  signified  by  them,  he  continues  to 
be  an  outward  man,  swallowed  up  in  mere  doing  ;  but  the 
same  man  in  his  good  works,  if  they  are  united  with  a 
simple  temper,  will  obtain  eternal  life.”  “Every  good 
work,”  says  he, ||  “  however  trifling,  if  done  with  love  and 
a  simple  disposition,  out  of  respect  to  God,  obtains  likeness 
to  God  and  eternal  life  in  him ;  for  a  simple  disposition 
brings  the  scattered  powers  of  the  soul  into  unity,  and 
places  the  spirit  itself  in  union  with  God.”  One  thing 
characterising  the  ethical  element  in  Kuysbroch,  which 
secured  him  against  the  danger  of  pantheism,  is  the  promi¬ 
nent  place  he  gives  to  the  will,  which  he  describes  as  the 
mainspring,  on  which  all  development  of  the  higher  life 

*  De  Quat.  Subtil.  Tentation,  p.  195. 

t  De  Sept,  Amor.  Grad.  p.  220. 

%  De  Ornatu  Spiritual.  Nuptiar.,  p.  274. 

§  Ibid.  p.  267.  H  Ibid.  p.  266,  (ed.  1609,  p.  48G). 
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depends.  “All  virtue,  and  all  goodness,”  says  lie,*  “  de¬ 
pend  on  the  will.  He,  therefore,  wants  nothing,  who  truly 
possesses  a  right  will.  If,  then,  thou  longest  to  have 
humility,  love,  or  any  other  of  the  virtues,  thou  hast  hut 
to  will  it  in  all  seriousness  and  with  thy  whole  soul,  and 
of  a  certainty  thou  hast  it,  and  none  can  deprive  thee  of  it, 
he  he  God  or  man,  if  but  thy  will  be  right  and  godlike.” 
And  in  another  place, |  he  says  what  could  hardly  he  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  advocates  of  the  common  view  held  by  the 
church  :  “  If  one  should  maintain  that  a  perfect  will,  with¬ 
out  works,  is  worth  as  much  as  a  good  will,  with  works,  at 
the  same  time,  I  should  not  be  disposed  strenuously  to 
dispute  such  an  opinion.”  A  good  will  is  born  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  itself ;  and,  therefore,  a  good  will  is  the  living  and 
free  instrument  whereby  God  accomplishes  what  he  wills. 
A  good  will  in  man  is  the  love  shed  abroad  in  him,  through 
which  he  honours  God,  and  cherishes  and  exercises  all  the 
virtues.  Our  good  will  is  God’s  grace,  and  our  super¬ 
natural  life  whereby  we  get  the  victory  over  all  sins.  A 
good  will,  united  with  the  divine  grace,  makes  us  free, 
lifts  us  above  ourselves,  and  unites  us  with  God  in  the 
contemplative  life.  A  good  will,  in  its  internal  com¬ 
munion  with  God,  is  the  spirit  crowned  with  the  eternal 
life ;  and  when  it  is  directed  outwards,  it  is  lord  of  all 
external  actions  ;  and  the  same  is  accordingly  the  kingdom 
of  God,  where  God  reigns  by  his  grace.  It  includes  love, 
and,  lifted  above  itself,  is  blessed,  united  with  God.”J 
Much  spiritual  experience  and  sober  sense  are  evinced  in 
what  Buysbroch  says,  in  reproving  that  tendency  to  self¬ 
reflection  and  tacit  repose  in  the  feelings,  whereby  many 
in  these  times  were  led  astray — a  tendency  noticed  by 
chancellor  Gerson,  who,  describing  the  dangers  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  soul,  in  his  times,  says  :§  “The  excessive 
hunting  after  and  brooding  over  feelings  has  deceived 
many.”  Now,  when,  for  various  reasons,  such  persons 
came  to  find  the  current  of  their  religious  feelings  dried 
up,  and  to  experience  a  dearth  in  their  inner  life,  they 
were  easily  led  to  think  themselves  forsaken  of  God,  and 

*  De  Prsecip.  quibusd.  Virtut.,  p.  180.  f  Ibid.  p.  181. 

X  Specul.  iEtern.  Salut.,  p.  29. 
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fell  into  despondency.  Tie  says  many  things  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  religious  life  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  speaks  of  people,  “  Who  strove 
after  many  special  favours,  had  their  particular  prayers, 
and  requested  this  and  that  thing  of  God.  Hence,  they 
were  often  deceived.  God  permitted  the  things  they 
desired  to  be  given  them  by  evil  spirits ;  while  they,  how¬ 
ever,  ascribed  the  answer  to  their  own  holiness,  and  be¬ 
lieved  they  deserved  it  all.  Nor  should  we  wonder  at 
this,  since  they  suffer  under  the  distemper  of  pride,  and 
are  neither  touched  nor  enlightened  by  God.  They  cling, 
therefore,  to  themselves ;  a  trifling  comfort  rejoices  them 
beyond  measure,  because  they  are  not  aware  of  their  great 
deficiencies.  They  are  bent  on  seeking  after  spiritual 
enjoyments,  which  may  well  be  called  a  spiritual  debauch, 
because  it  is  an  inordinate  desire  of  natural  love,  which 
always  has  prime  regard  to  itself,  and  seeks  its  own  ad¬ 
vantage.*  The  effects  of  love  often  seem  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  as  triumphant  joy,  devotion,  and  the  like ;  but 
these  are  not  always  the  more  desirable  and  better  states 
of  feeling,  for  they  may  exist  without  true  love.  Nature 
is  often  wont  to  bestow  such  sweetness  of  temper,  or  by 
God’s  permission,  even  the  spirit  of  all  evil  may  excite 
such  feelings  in  a  man.  Nor  is  he  to  be  called  a  more  holy 
man  than  others,  who  abounds  in  such  feelings.  Hence, 
it  is  our  duty  to  inquire  whether  such  feelings  have  been 
bestowed  by  God,  and  for  what  purpose.  For  such  feel¬ 
ings,  God,  in  his  love,  is  often  wmnt  to  bestow,  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  soul  to  aim  at  something  higher 
and  of  keeping  it  in  the  right  direction  of  life.  But  as  he, 
on  whom  they  are  bestowed,  makes  progress  in  true  love, 
he  gradually  pays  less  regard  to  such  sweetness  of  the  feel¬ 
ings.  While  he  maintains  his  fidelity,  however,  in  such 
times  of  refreshment,  the  Christian  should  still  be  watchful, 
and  consider  whether  it  flows  from  true  love  ;  and  even  if 
it  be  clear  that  such  is  the  case,  yet  it  is  not  for  this  reason 
the  best  thing,  as  will  be  evident  if  we  reflect  that  such 
enjoyments  must  ever  be  regarded  as  of  far  less  value  than 
any  service,  bodily  or  spiritual,  which  we  can  bestow  on 
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another.”  *  In  respect  to  the  consciousness  of  spiritual 
dearth,  he  says  :f  “  If  thou  sometimes  feelest  within  thee  a 
certain  stubbornness  of  nature,  a  troubled  heart  and  an 
oppressive  burden ;  if  thou  feelest  thyself  deprived  of  all 
taste  for  spiritual  things ;  if  thou  appearest  to  thyself 
deserted  of  God,  poor,  and  destitute  of  all  comfort ;  if  thou 
supposest  thyself  suffering  under  a  disgust  of  all  external 
and  internal  exercises,  and  feelest  thyself  depressed  by 
such  a  load,  as  if  thou  must  sink  to  the  earth  ;  be  not  for 
all  this  perplexed  in  thy  soul,  but  leave  thyself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord,  and  let  it  only  be  thy  prayer  that  God’s 
will  may  be  done,  and  that  all  should  be  subservient  to  his 
glory.  Believe  me,  the  dark  cloud  will  soon  be  dissipated, 
and  the  radiance  of  the  beaming  sun  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  will  be  poured  over  thee  with  a  more  excellent  com¬ 
fort  and  a  more  excellent  grace  than  thou  hast  ever  felt 
before  ;  and  this  on  account  of  thy  self-renunciation  and  thy 
humble  resignation  under  all  the  load  laid  upon  thee.” 
Accordingly,  he  looks  upon  all  such  sufferings  of  the  soul 
as  an  exercise  of  self-denial,  a  training  to  a  total  surrendry 
of  the  heart  to  God,  with  the  renunciation  of  self  and  of  all 
creatures ;  and  for  consolation  and  example  he  adverts  to 
the  state  of  soul  in  Christ,  when  he  uttered  those  words  on 
the  cross,  “  My  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  !”  which 
such  persons  doubtless  know  how  to  understand  better  than 
all  others.  “In  order,”  says  he,|  “that  we  may  not  only 
bear  such  things  with  equanimity  from  men,  but  also 
patiently  suffer  the  rod  of  our  Lord  himself,  when  he  with¬ 
draws  the  comfort  of  his  presence,  removing  so  far  from  us, 
that  it  seems  as  if  a  wall  separated  between  Him  and  us  ; 
and  if  we  come  in  our  distress  for  comfort  and  help, 
placing  himself  towards  us  as  if  he  shut  his  eyes  upon  us 
and  would  neither  see  nor  hear  us,  leaving  us  to  struggle 
alone  with  our  sufferings  and  sorrows  as  he  himself,  too, 
was  forsaken  of  his  Father;  then,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
we  must  fly  to  his  deity  as  our  refuge,  that  so,  remaining 
unshaken  amid  all  our  depression,  we  may  seek  our  conso¬ 
lation  in  no  mortal  creature  or  thing,  nor  anywhere  but  in 

*  De  Prsecip.  quibusd.  Virtut.,  p.  181. 
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that  word  which  Christ  himself  uttered,  “  Thy  will  he 
done,”  which  words  are  the  most  agreeable  of  all  to  God  ; 
and  he  who  can  express  this  from  the  deep  meaning  of  his 
heart,  can  never  be  disturbed  or  fall  into  any  great  de¬ 
pression  ;  but  he  will  experience  in  his  very  resignation  a 
peculiar  peace,  because  God  is  the  end  of  the  self-denial.”  In 
regard  to  tempting  thoughts,  he  says  :*  “  If  in  thy  praying, 
or  thy  spiritual  exercises,  strange  thoughts  or  images  enter 
thy  mind,  whatever  they  may  be,  if  they  be  not  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  before  thee,  be  not  disturbed  by  them,  but  turn  away, 
at  once,  with  the  whole  bent  of  thy  mind  and  love  to  God. 
For  although  the  hellish  foe  shows  thee  thy  wares,  still 
they  will  not  stay  by  thee  if  thou  art  not  inclined  to  them 
in  thy  affections.  Therefore,  if  thou  wouldst  easily  over¬ 
come  all  things,  seek  to  keep  thy  soul  ever  directed  upward 
and  turned  inward.” 

John  Tauler  was  born  in  Strasburg,  in  the  year  1290  ; 
in  the  year  1308  he  entered  the  Dominican  order.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  he  expresses  himself  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  it  belongs  to  the  true  following  after 
Christ  to  live  by  the  alms  of  others  instead  of  labouring  for 
one’s  self.  He  says  in  a  sermon  if  “  Had  I  known,  when  I 
was  my  father’s  son,  what  I  now  know,  I  would  have  lived 
upon  his  labour  and  not  upon  alms.”  He  studied  at  Paris'; 
and  so  we  find  him  citing  what  was  taught  at  the  schools-^ 
But,  as  is  evident  from  what  has  been  earlier  said,  the 
theology  that  is  not  to  be  learned  from  books  was  esteemed 
by  him  as  of  much  higher  value.  We  have  already 
remarked  how,  in  the  time  of  the  papal  interdict,  and  of  the 
ravages  of  the  black  death,  he  continued  fearlessly  to  labour 
in  promoting  the  spiritual  good  of  the  people.  He 
preached  at  Cologne  and  in  the  different  cities  on  the 
Bhine,  and  died  in  the  year  1361.  Tauler,  as  well  as 
Buysbroch,  contended  against  the  prevailing  tendency  to 
the  external  in  religion.  He  says  :§  “  God  gave  all  things 
that  they  might  be  a  way  to  himself,  and  He  only  should 
be  the  end.  Do  you  dream  that  it  is  a  jest  ?  Bay,  verily. 
Your  station  makes  you  neither  blessed  nor  holy.  Neither 

*  Specul.  2Etem.  Salut.,  p.  12. 
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my  cowl,  nor  my  bald  head,  nor  my  convent,  nor  my  holy 
society,  nor  any  of  these  things  makes  me  holy.”  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  declaims  against  the  various  self-mortifications  and 
voluntarily  imposed  exercises  of  penance,  by  which  men 
destroy  their  minds  and  bodies  instead  of  making  any  real 
progress  in  sanctification.  Thus  he  says  :  “  Some  men  are 
not  content  with  the  myrrh  which  God  gives  them,  they 
would  load  their  stomachs  with  still  more,  and  give  them¬ 
selves  the  headache  and  sick  fancies,  and  have  suffered 
long  and  much,  and  fail  to  do  things  rightly,  and  little 
grace  comes  to  them  from  it  all,  when  they  build  on  their 
own  plan,  whether  in  penance  or  abstinence,  or  in  prayer 
or  devotion.”* * * §  In  the  case  of  prayer,  he  makes  the  inward 
disposition  the  main  thing.  Praying  by  memory,  he  says, 
is  profitable  only  so  far  as  it  stirs  up  the  man  to  this  noble 
(internal)  devotion ;  and  then  the  noble  incense  bursts 
forth ;  and  when  that  flows  out,  let  the  prayer  of  the  lips 
boldly  proceed.”']'  He  says  again,  that  by  love,  the 
supreme  virtue,  all  vowrs  are  paid ;  since  the  fulfilling  of 
all  which  those  vows  proposed  is  contained  in  love.  Now 
if  a  man  has  made  many  vows,  to  pray,  to  fast,  to  make 
pilgrimages  and  the  like,  he  is  exempt  and  free  from  all 
these,  when  he  enters  into  an  order  ;  as  soon  as  he  is  in 
the  order,  he  is  bound  to  all  the  virtues  and  to  God. 
Rightly  therefore  do  I  also  say  here,  that  to  however  many 
things  a  man  may  have  bound  himself  to  God,  if  he  comes 
into  real  true  love,  he  is  free  from  them  all,  so  long  as  true 
sincerity  of  heart  is  in  him.”J  Speaking  of  those  who 
would  be  righteous  by  outward  works,  he  says  :  “  They 
abide  in  this,  that  they  do  great  works,  such  as  fasting, 
much  watching,  and  praying ;  yet  do  not  clearly  see  their 
foundation.  They  find  their  interest  and  themselves  in 
sensual  enjoyment,  favour  and  disfavour.  And  hence 
are  engendered  unjust  and  incorrect  judgments  ;  and  then 
many  failings  and  imperfections,-  such  as  pride,  outward  or 
inward,  bitterness  or  self-will,  quarrelsomeness,  and  many 
faults  of  the  like  kind.”§  He  speaks  against  those  who 

*  Bas.  ed.  fol.  8  a  :  Fr.  ed.  I.  p.  141.  f  Ibid.  8  b  ;  Fr.  ed. 
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referred  morality  to  the  relations  of  this  world,  excluding 
the  higher  aspirations  after  that  which  is  above  the  world, 
the  craving  that  passes  beyond  things  earthly  to  lay  hold 
on  eternal  life.  “These  men,”  says  he,*  “stray  away 
into  the  rational  exercise  of  the  virtues,  and  thus  find  such 
pleasure  and  delight  in  this,  that  they  are  kept  at  a 
distance  from  the  truth  which  is  nearest  and  highest,  stop¬ 
ping  short  at  the  present  pleasure,  instead  of  seeking  after 
the  eternal  God  through  all  pleasure.”  lie  reprimands 
those  who  placed  their  dependence  on  saints  or  angels, 
instead  of  reposing  their  whole  trust  in  God.  He  says  if 
“  There  are  some  spiritual  men,  who  are  not  content  to  be 
without  comfort.  For  rather  than  to  be  simply  and  truly 
without  comfort,  and  found  empty  and  naked,  they  would 
resort  to  heavenly  creatures,  saints  and  angels,  and 
entertain  these  in  their  minds  with  a  spiritual  pleasure, 
and  set  these  before  them  for  a  comfort.  As,  for  example, 
this  saint  is  loved  by  me  above  other  saints,  or  this  angel 
above  other  angels.  And  then  if  any  one  objects  to  this, 
declaring  that  it  is  an  unpermitted  thing,  that  it  should  not 
be  done,  they  have  small  pleasure  in  this,  perhaps  they  are 
displeased  ;  and  this  is  at  once  a  wrong,  and  a  great  hin¬ 
drance  to  thee  in  thy  business  with  God.”  We  have  seen 
how  Tauler  regarded  the  pious  observance  of  all  outward 
rites  prescribed  by  the  church  as  a  preparatory  school  for 
the  highest  stage  of  spirituality,  of  the  contemplative  re¬ 
ligious  life :  how  therefore  these  Friends  of  God  were 
opposed  to  those  who  outwardly  and  arbitrarily  cast  ofi  all 
external  observances.  The  casting  aside  of  these  ordi¬ 
nances  should  not  be  a  purposed  thing;  it  should  be  a  na¬ 
tural  falling  off  of  them  ;  as  if  the  internal  development  of 
the  religious  life  had  progressed  to  such  a  point,  that  the 
outward  rites  which  were  no  longer  needed  as  supports, 
must  fall  away  of  themselves.  And  here  we  may  observe 
the  difference  between  the  men  of  this  bent  and  the  violent 
reformers,  those  fanatical  Beghards.  and  the  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit.  But  we  may  remark  also  how  easily  the 
transition  might  be  made  from  these  principles  to  that 
application  of  them.  We  find  the  following  passage  in 
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Tauler,* * * §  which  begins  with  a  beautiful  comparison  :  “  We 
gladly  break  off  and  strip  away  the  leaves,  to  let  the  sun 
pour  his  rays,  without  hindrance,  upon  these  young  grapes, 
bo  all  helps  that  become  hindrances  fall  away  from  the 
Christian— images  of  saints,  knowledge,  exercises,  and 
prayer,  and  all  means.  The  man  should  not  cast  these 
aside,  however,  but  wait  till  they  fall  off  themselves, 
through  divine  grace  ;  this  is,  when  a  man  is  trained  up  to 
a  higher  stage,  beyond  all  his  understanding.”  Tauler, 
moreover,  opposes  the  one-sided  contemplative  bent,  which 
despised  the  practical.  He  requires  the  union  and  mutual 
interpenetration  of  the  two  elements.  He  understood  the 
dangers  of  those  who,  without  matured  experience,  would 
betake  themselves  to  the  contemplative  life  alone.  He 
looks  upon  the  practical  life  as  a  needful  probation  ;  and 
says'  m  this  regard  of  the  young  people :  “  One  should  not 
lie  down  to  repose  in  the  noble  country  of  contemplation, 
lie  may  perhaps  pass  in  there  for  a  while,  but  he  should 
ly  back  again,  as  long  as  he  is  not  fully  mature,  and  is 
stilt  young  and  unpractised  and  imperfect.”!  Moreover 
he  speaks  against  the  tendency  of  wanting  to  luxuriate 
continually  m  sweet  feelings,  and  says  “It  is  no  great 
distress  it  a  man  is  not  always  jubilant  and  in  sweet  enioy- 
ment ;  for  all  this  is  but  a  chance  gift  of  God,  that  is,  when 
the  essential  thing  of  a  devout  temper  abides  in  the  man.” 
He  speaks  of  those  who,  when  times  of  stumbling  followed 
alter  pleasant  enjoyments,  knew  not  upon  what  to  fix  and 
steady  themselves.  “Their  sweet  emotions,”  says  he,§ 

“  iave  turned  out  a  weak  foundation  on  which  they  have 
been  trusting,  instead  of  trusting  truly  in  God,  solely  and 
alone,  in  love  and  suffering.”  This  luxuriating  in  sweet 
reelings  was,  according  to  him,  the  evil  germ  from  which 
the  tendency  of  those  enthusiastic  Friends  of  God,  who 
had  sunk  down  into  pantheistic  self-deification,  had  evolved 
itseli,  and  he  remarks  :||  “  There  are  some  who  so  rest  in 
the  sweetness  of  enjoyment  as  to  fall  into  an  improper 

*  Bag.  ed.  fol.  21  b  ;  Fr.  ed.  I.  p.  199. 
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freedom.”  He  defines  it  as  a  sinking  back  of  nature  into 
itself,  finds  in  it  therefore  an  intermixture  of  the  natural 
and  divine.  It  appears  to  him  a  self-constituted,  artificial 
state  of  being,  which  he  compares  to  the  employment  of  a 
multiplicity  of  remedies,  that  hinder  Nature  in  her  own 
healthy  and  spontaneous  reactions,  and  he  observes :  “  In 
these  pleasant  moods  and  states  Nature  bends  back  upon 
herself  with  agility,  and  quietly  awaits  the  result  of  that  to 
which  the  man  is,  above  all  things,  inclined,  and  abandons 
herself  to  security ;  and  just  that  happens  which  I  have 
heard  from  physicians,  that  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  men 
to  use  many  drugs,*  for,  when  Nature  finds  herself  helped, 
she  trusts  to  that  and  sits  down  and  rests,  and  she  thinks 
she  has  the  right  help,  and  works  not  so  diligently  as  she 
otherwise  does.  But  when  she  is  uncertain  of  all  help, 
she  contrives,  and  works,  and  helps  herself.”  He  warns 
against  turning  the  thoughts  inward  too  much  on  one’s  self, 
against  despondency  under  temptations,  which  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  means  designed  for  the  purification  of  the 
soul.  He  says  :f  “  Have  good  courage,  then,  and  be  joy¬ 
ful  and  not  sorrowful  nor  melancholy,  though  wicked, 
impure  thoughts  may  sometimes  intrude  into  your  minds  ; 
let  them  be  as  wicked  as  they  may,  pay  no  attention  to 
them.  For  if  they  come  up  contrary  to  thy  thoughts  or 
wishes,  so  let  them  fall  out  again.  And  should  this  hap¬ 
pen  to  thee,  most  of  all  in  prayer  and  in  thy  approaches 
to  God,  let  them  alone  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
suffer  this  conflict  and  these  impure  suggestions  right 
cheerfully  and  humbly  and  quietly  by  the  will  of  God.” 
So  in  the  times  of  spiritual  dearth,  when  the  sensible 
presence  of  God  is  wanting,  and  the  soul  feels  itself  for¬ 
saken  by  Him,  he  warns  men  not  to  despair,  but  to  re¬ 
cognise  in  this  an  appointment  of  Providence  designed  for 
the  saving  good  of  man,  for  the  promotion  of  the  divine 
life.  “  We  must,”  says  he,J  “  intend  and  seek  God  by 
himself.  And  this  foretaste  of  the  great  true  wedding 
many  people  would  fain  have,  and  complain  that  it  cannot 
be.  And  if  they  experience  no  wedding  on  the  deep 

*  [The  Bas.  ed.  reads ;  das  sy  vil  aertzet  hetten,  which  doubtless 
signifies  drugs.  Ed.]  t  Bas.  ed.  fol.  134  a;  Fr.  ed.  III.  p.  217. 

X  Ibid.  31  a  ;  Fr.  ed.  I.  p.  26G. 
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ground  of  their  being,  when  they  pray  or  perform  other 
exercises,  and  find  not  God’s  presence,  it  vexes  them ;  and 
this  they  do  less,  or  less  willingly,  and  say  they  have  no 
experience  of  God.  Therefore  they  grow  weary  of  their 
pains-taking  and  praying.  This  a  man  should  never  do. 
YVe  should  never  do  a  duty  the  less  on  such  account ;  for 
God  was  present  there,  but  we  perceived  him  not.  Yet  he 
went  secretly  to  the  wedding.  Where  God  is,  there  in 
truth  is  the  wedding.  And  he  cannot  be  away  from  it; 
where  a  man  simply  thinks  of  Him  and  seeks  Him  alone, 
there  God  must  of  necessity  be,  either  sensibly  or  in  a 
hidden  manner.”  He  adduces  in  illustration  the  case  of 
the  apostles.  .  They  must  be  deprived  of  visible  intercourse 
with  the  Saviour ;  meantime  they  might  have  believed 
they  were  forsaken ;  but  it  was  that  they  might  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  invisible  communion  with  the  Saviour,  and 
for  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  “  Children,”  he 
says,*  “as  to  this  matter,  it  is  seriously  to  be  considered 
by  us,  and  we  must  understand  that,  to  the  beloved 
disciples  of  God  and  his  beloved  friends,  the  Holy  Ghost 
could  not  be  given  till  J esus  Christ  had  first  gone  away 
from  them.  Not  at  all  different  than  is  coldness,  want  of 
comfort,  ineptitude,  so  that  we  feel  heavy  and  slow  to 
every  good  work,  and  cold  and  dark ;  for  thus  has  Christ 
departed  from  us.  If  all  men  would  see  into  this,  and 
make  it  profitable  and  fruitful  to  themselves,  it  were  a 
useful,  noble,  blessed,  divine  thing.”  In  another  place  he 
says,  after  citing  the  words  of  Christ,  John  xvi.  7.  “  The 
holy  disciples  were  then  possessed,  within  and  without, 
with  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  so 
filled  up  every  corner  of  their  being— heart,  soul,  sense, 
and  power  of  bod3r  and  mind — that  the  possession  must  be 
out,  or  must ’be  away.  If  they  were  to  come  to  the  true, 
spiritual,  inward  comfort,  this  possession  must  needs  be 
cut  away  from  them,  however  sour  and  bitter  it  might  be 
to  them  ;  they  would  otherwise  have  to  abide  at  the  lowest 
stage,  and  in  the  senses.’  |  Accordingly  he  speaks  of  the 
vaiious  leadings  ol  Providence  connected  with  the  internal 

*  Bas.  ed.  fol.  36  a ;  Fr.  ed.  II.  p.  69. 

f  Ibid.  48  b  ;  Fr.  ed.  II.  p.  122. 
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development  of  the  soul,  to  which  men  ought  simply  to 
resign  themselves,  instead  of  choosing  their  own  way.  lie 
says  :*  “  God  comes  with  terrible  conflicts,  and  in  wonder¬ 
ful  events,  and  singular  ways,  which  none  can  understand 
but  he  who  experiences  them.  Men  therefore  have  re¬ 
markable,  mysterious  sufferings  among  them,  diverse  forms 
of  the  bitter  drug,  so  that  they  are  at  a  loss  which  way  to 
turn  ;  but  God  knows  well  what  he  means  by  it  all.”  He 
gives  prominence  to  trust  in  Christ  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
victory  over  all  temptations,  and  says  :  j  “  When  he  (the 
devout  man)  cannot  overcome  the  dogs  he  contends  with, 
nor  get  rid  of  them,  he  should  run  in  great  haste  to  the 
tree  of  the  cross  and  of  the  passion  of  our  dear  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  there  alone  he  may  cleave  asunder  the  heads  of 
the  dogs  that  assault  him ;  that  is,  he  there  obtains  the 
victory  in  all  his  conflicts,  and  is  entirely  delivered  and 
rid  of  them.” 

The  third  individual  whose  character  deserves  to  be  por¬ 
trayed  with  some  minuteness,  was  Henry  Suso  of  Suabia, 
a  Dominican.  He  was  bora  in  the  year  1 300,  and  died  in 
1365.  He  was  the  author  of  various  writings,  composed 
in  the  form  of  dialogues  and  in  other  forms,  in  the  German 
language,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin,  in  which 
writings  also  we  may  discern  the  religious  bent  of  this 
class  of  the  Friends  of  God.  He  is  no  less  remarkable 
than  Tauler  for  giving  prominence  to  the  mediation  of 
Christ  as  necessary  to  the  attaining  to  true  communion 
with  God.  and  was  thus  distinguished  from  those  panthe¬ 
istic  mystics  who,  without  any  mediation,  were  for  sinking 
directly  into  the  depths  of  the  divine  essence.  Thus  he  re¬ 
presents  Christ  as  saying:  “  No  man  may  ascend  to  the 
divine  heights,  nor  have  any  sweet  foretaste  of  bliss,  ex¬ 
cept  he  be  first  drawn  by  the  image  of  my  human  lowliness 
and  sorrow.  The  higher  a  man  climbs  without  passing 
through  mv  humanity,  the  lower  he  falls.  My  humanity 
is  the  way  he  should  take,  my  sufferings  the  door  through 
which  he  should  press. ”j  The  practical  following  after 

*  Bas.  ed.  fol.  8  a;  Fr.  ed.  I.  p.  141. 

t  Ibid.  28  b;  Fr.  ed.  I.  p.  161. 

+  la  his  “  Little  book  of  Eternal  Wisdom,”  Comp.  Diepenbrock :  Suso’s 
Life  and  Writings.  Regensburg,  1829,  p.  249,  (2nd  ed.  1837,  p.  181). 
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Clirist  was  considered  of  more  value  by  him  than  all  tran¬ 
sitory  excitement  of  feeling.  He  makes  Christ  say  :  “No 
man  better  shows  forth  how  near  my  suffering  comes  to 
him,  than  he  who  bears  it  with  me  in  the  exhibition  of 
good  works.  Dearer  to  me  is  an  empty  heart,  regardless 
of  earthly  loves,  and  constantly  diligent  in  pursuing  the 
next  duty  after  working  out  the  example  of  my  sufferings, 
than  if  thou  wert  continually  complaining  to  me,  and 
honouring  my  sorrow  with  as  many  tears  of  grief  as  ever 
drops  of  rain  fell  from  the  skies  ;  for  that  thou  mightest 
follow  me  was  the  end  for  which  I  suffered  the  bitter 
death ;  though  thy  tears  also  are  well-pleasing  and  accept¬ 
able.”  Patience  in  suffering  seemed  to  him  of  more  value 
than  miracles,  as  ho  says:*  “Never  was  there  so  much 
gazing  at  a  knight  who  has  come  off  well  at  the  tourna¬ 
ment,  as  there  is  gazing  of  all  the  heavenly  host  at  a  man 
who  comes  oft-  well  in  suffering.  All  the  saints  stand 
sureties  for  a  suffering  man  ;  for  they  have  already  experi¬ 
enced  it  before,  and  cry  out  with  common  mouth  that  it 
is  no  poison,  but  a  wholesome  drink.  Patience  in  suffering 
is  greater  than  calling  the  dead  to  life,  or  other  miraculous 
signs ;  it  is  a  narrow  way  which  opens  richly  onward  to 
the  gate  of  heaven.” 

Among  the  religious  appearances  which  grew  out  of 
these  times  of  distress  and  of  excitement  in  Germany, 
and  extended  into  the  fifteenth  century,  belong,  too,  the 
processions  of  the  Scourgers  or  Flagellants.  It  was  first  in 
Italy,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that,  amid  the  contests 
earned  on  with  the  wildest  extravagance  of  passion 
between  the  party  friendly  to  the  pope,  and  the  party  who 
went  with  the  emperor,— the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, — 
strong  feelings  of  remorse  followed  suddenly  after  the 
tumult  of  these  passionate  contests.  Vast  bodies  of  men, 
girded  with  ropes,  marched  in  procession,  with  songs  and 
prayer,  through  the  cities  and  from  one  city  to  another, 
calling  on  the  people  to  repent.  All  hostilities  ceased. 
The  momentary  impression  produced  by  these  singular  pro¬ 
cessions  was  powerful,  though  it  did  not  last  long.  Such 
processions  spread  from  Italy  to  other  countries.  In 

*  Life  and  Writings,  p.  253,  (2nd  ed.,  p.  1S4). 
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Germany,  in  particular,  the  impression  produced  by  the 
desolating  ravages  of  the  black  death  contributed  to  call 
forth  such  demonstrations ;  though  even  here,  a  lasting 
work  of  repentance  by  no  means  followed,  in  the  case  of 
most ;  but  good  men  were  forced  to  complain  that  ava¬ 
rice  and  every  sort  of  selfish  vice  afterwards  prevailed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever.*  Large  bodies  of  men  marched 
through  Flanders,  France,  Germany,  singing  hymns  and 
scourging  themselves  till  the  blood  flowed  freely.  And  as 
the  civil  magistrates  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  now 
found  it  necessary  to  interfere  on  account  of  the  danger  to 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  order,  and  on  account  of  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  public  decency  connected  with  the  rapid  spread  of 
this  fanatical  tendency,  Pope  Clement  VI.,  for  example,  for¬ 
bidding  these  processions  on  penalty  of  the  ban,  it  was 
necessarily  driven  (since  those  who  were  seized  with  this 
fanatical  spirit  would  not  abandon  its  impulse)  into  an  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  church  which  did  not  originally  belong  to  it. 
The  prevailing  dissatisfaction  with  a  corrupt  church,  and 
the  opposition  to  that  church  which  existed  already  in  the 
age,  impressed  their  own  peculiar  stamp  on  these  appear¬ 
ances  also ;  and  in  the  next  following  times  these  processions 
took  an  heretical  direction.  Those  who  joined  in  them 
spoke  of  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  predicted  approach¬ 
ing  judgments,  announced  that  all  the  sacraments  in  the 
church  were  profaned  by  her  pollutions  and  had  lost  their 
validity,  that  but  one  sacrament  as  they  supposed  remained, 
which  was  to  copy,  after  their  manner,  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  Hence  they  were  called  cruci  fratres.  Many  of 
them  died  at  the  stake. 

*  D'Aehery,  Spicil.  III.  110 :  Nam  homines  fuerunt  postse  rnagis 
avari  et  tenaces,  cum  multo  plura  bona  quam  antea  possiderent ;  magis 
etiam  cupidi  et  per  lites,  brigas  et  rixas  atque  per  placita  seipsos  con- 
turbantes  ....  Caritas  etiam  ab  illo  tempore  refrigescere  ccepit  valde, 
et  iniquitas  abundavit  cum  ignorantiis  et  peccatis. 
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Ahasgians,  conversion  of  the,  iii.  164 
Abbo,  abbot  of  Fleury,  vi.  35 
Abdas  of  Susa,  iii.  156 
Abderrhaman  II.,  Arabian  calif,  v. 
466 

Abelard,  vii.  203,  481  ;  viii.  23,  64, 
135,  158,  195,  206 
Abgarus.  See  Agbarus 
Abraxas,  a  mystical  watchword,  ii.  49 
Absalom,  bishop  of  Roeskilde,  vii.  42 
Absolution,  its  practice  as  maintained 
by  Tertullian,  Firmilian,  and  Cy¬ 
prian,  i.  306,  general  absolution, 
vii.  484 

Abstinence  practised  by  the  early 
Christians,  i.  380 
Abyssinian  church,  iii.  168-171 
Acacius  of  Amida,  iii.  159 
Acacius  of  Bercea,  iv.  146 
Acacius  of  Caesarea,  iv.  70 
Acacius  of  Constantinople,  iv.  235, 
238 

Acacius  of  Melitene,  iv.  154 
Acephaloi,  iv.  239 
ifo  vroinru,  V.  278 
Achmed  Ibn  Foszlani,  v.  433,  n. 
Acccmetes,  iii.  342 
Acolyths  (dxoXouA;),  i.  279 
Acta  Pilati,  iii.  6 

Adalbero,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  vi. 
32 

Adalbero,  bishop  of  Laon,  v.  83,  n. 
Adalbero,  bishop  of  Metz,  vi.  81,  92 
Adalbert  of  Bremen  or  Hamburg,  v. 
448  ;  vii.  45 


Adalbert  of  Magdeburg,  v.  447 
Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Prague,  v. 

444,  457  ;  vii.  55 
Adalbert,  bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  vii. 
146 

Adalbert,  companion  of  Otto  of  Bam¬ 
berg,  vii.  33 

Adalbert,  Markgrave  of  Toscana,  vi. 
30 

Adaldag,  archbishop  of  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  v.  398 
Adalhard  I.,  abbot,  v.  375 
Adalhard  II.,  abbot,  v.  376 
Adalward,  bishop,  v.  402 
Adam  of  Bremen,  v.  400 
Addula,  abbess,  v.  100 
Adelaide,  queen,  vi.  40 
Adelard,  abbot  of  Corbie,  vi.  146,  n. 
Adelbert,  Frankish  errorist,  v.  77. 
Opposed  to  churches  dedicated  to 
apostles,  78.  Opposed  to  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  Rome,  79.  Respect  paid 
to  him,  79.  A  prayer  of  his,  80. 
His  arrest,  82.  Final  fate,  86 
Adclman,  bishop  of  Brescia,  vi.  221 
Adelmar  of  Angouleme,  vi.  350,  n. 
Adclphians,  iii.  341 
Ademar,  bishop  of  Puy,  vii.  172 
Adeodat  (Dieudonne),  vi.  349 
Adeodatus,  pope,  v.  266 
Adolph,  duke  of  Holstein,  vii.  47 
Adoptianism,  its  author,  v.  218. 
Account  of  the  doctrine,  220.  Its 
opponents,  226.  Its  condemnation 
at  Regensburg,  226.  At  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine,  228 
Adrian  IV.,  pope,  vii.  223,  231 
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Adrumetum,  monks  of,  iv.  373 
Advocati,  v.  139,  n. 

./Edesius,  iii.  169 
•Egidius  of  Assisi,  vii.  431 
-Egidius  of  Rome,  ix.  19-23 
.(Elia  Capitolina,  i.  475 
-Elius  Lampridius,  historian,  i.  142, 
165 

-Eneas,  bishop  of  Paris,  vi.  313 
-Eon,  the  mother  of  life,  ii.  174 
Aerius,  iii.  486,  487 
Aetius,  iv.  70 

Africa,  diffusion  of  Christianity  in, 
i.  114.  Persecutions,  170.  North 
African  church,  ii.  346,  368 
Afternach,  v.  Ill 

Agapae,  or  love-feasts,  i.  450  ;  iii. 
461 

Agapetus  of  Rome,  iii.  212;  iv.  246 
Agapius,  iv.  499 
Agatho,  pope,  v.  267 
Agbarus’  letter  to  Jesus  spurious,  i. 
110 

Aggerhuus,  v.  410 

Agil,  among  the  Bavarians,  v.  51 

Agnes,  empress,  vi.  71,  n. 

Agnoetism,  iv.  112;  of  Felix  of 
Urgelis,  v.  225 

Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  vi.  9. 
His  zeal  against  the  corruption  of 
the  clergy,  95.  Against  the  too 
artificial  psalmody,  116.  His  book 
concerning  images,  117.  Against 
the  Tempestarii,  117 
Agrestius,  v.  53,  n. 

Agrippinus,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
i.  441 

Ahito,  bishop  of  Basle,  vi.  152 
Aidan,  bishop  of  Northumberland, 
v.  27.  His  conduct  with  respect 
to  the  difference  in  the  time  of 
celebrating  Easter,  31 
Alanus  Magnus,  viii.  87 
Alaric,  iii.  182 
Alberic  of  Ostia,  viii.  349 
Albert  I.,  emperor,  ix.  31 
Albert  of  Baren,  vii.  29 
Albert,  bishop  of  Cracow,  ix.  540 
Albert,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  vii 
369 


Albertus  Magnus,  vii.  397  ;  viii.  93, 
163 

Albic  of  Unitzow,  archbishop,  ix. 

399,  427,  430 
Albigenses,  viii.  400 
Albin,  companion  of  Otto  ot  Bam¬ 
berg,  vii.  27 

Albrecht  (Albert)  of  Apeldern,  vii. 
51 

Albrecht  (Albert)  the  Bear,  vii.  42 
Albrich,  v.  108 
Alcibiades,  confessor,  i.  382 
Alcuin,  abbot — his  advice  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Saxons,  v.  106.  Warnings  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Charlemagne,  106.  Ad¬ 
vice  with  regard  to  the  mission 
amongst  the  Avares,  113.  Op¬ 
posed  to  the  punishment  of  death, 
142.  Against  the  punishment  of 
those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  an 
asylum,  144,  n.  On  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  papacy,  168.  His 
view  of  tribunals  over  the  pope, 
168.  Zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
the  predicatorial  office,  170.  Of 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  171.  On 
pilgrimages,  181.  On  the  festival 
of  All  Saints,  185.  Events  of  his 
life,  212.  Master  of  the  schola 
Palatiua,  213.  Improves  the  La¬ 
tin  version  of  the  Bible,  215. 
Master  of  the  school  at  Tours,  214. 
His  death,  215.  LI  is  stand  against 
Adoptianism,  229.  His  proposal 
for  the  refutation  of  Felix,  231. 
His  part  in  the  composition  of  the 
Libri  Carolini,  324,  n. 

Aleth,  Bernard’s  mother,  vii.  349 

Alexander  the  Great,  i.  68 

Alexander  II.,  pope,  vi.  71  ;  vii.  115 

Alexander  III.,  pope,  vii.  231;  viii. 
355 

Alexander  IV.,  pope,  vii.  259;  viii. 
373 

Alexander  V.,  pope,  ix.  122,  128, 
129.  Great  theologian,  135.  Ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
374.  Issues  a  bull  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  Wickliff’s  writings,  ib. 
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Prohibits  preaching  in  private  | 
chapels,  375. 

Alexander  of  Abonoteichus,  i.  41,  99, 
127,  144,  223. 

Alexander  of  Alexandria,  ii.  498;  iii. 
311.  His  participation  in  the 
Arian  controversy,  iv.  10-15 
Alexander  of  Antioch,  iv.  82 
Alexander  of  Constantinople,  iv.  38 
Alexander  of  Hales,  viii.  93,  102, 
125,  152,  171,  189,  224. 

Alexander  of  Hierapolis,  iv.  180, 
185 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  ii. 
454,  470 

Alexander  of  Lycopolis,  iv.  486 
Alexander  Severus,  i.  174,  404 
Alexander  the  Theologian,  vii.  241 
Alexandria,  synod  at  (a.d.  362),  iv. 
104 

Alexandrian  school,  i.  424;  ii.  224. 
Interpretation  of  scripture  and  in¬ 
spiration,  iii.  497.  Points  in  which 
it  differed  generally  from  the  Anti¬ 
ochian  school,  iii.  498.  Doctrine 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  iv. 
120 

Alexandrian  theology,  its  history  and 
character,  ii.  224-227.  Concep-  ' 
tion  of  Gnosis  and  Pistis,  228.  j 
Clement  of  Alexandria  on  the  I 
value  of  faith,  229.  Sources  of  { 
information  respecting  the  Gnosis, 
231.  Necessity  of  Grecian  cul¬ 
ture,  232.  The  Christian  develop¬ 
ment  of  histoiy,  239.  Disparage¬ 
ment  of  simple  faith,  245.  Origen 
the  second  great  teacher  of  the 
Alexandrian  theology,  246.  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Logos,  307.  Compared 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  North- 
African  church,  346 
Alexandrian  church,  i.  114.  Perse¬ 
cution,  183 
Alexiopolis,  viii.  295 
Alexius  II.,  Greek  emperor,  viii.  295 
Alfred  the  Great,  vi.  172  ;  ix.  216 
Almaric  of  Bena,  viii.  128,  372 
Alogi,  the  opponents  of  Montanism, 
ii.  222,  301 


Alphanus,  archbishop  of  Salerno,  vi. 
76,  n. 

Altar  (ara,  altare),  i.  403 
Altmann,  bishop  of  Passau,  vii.  153 
Alubert,  v.  101 
Alvarusof  Cordova,  v.  464 
Amalarius  of  Metz,  vi.  L52 
Amandus,  episc.  regionar.  in  Ghent, 
v.  54.  Among  the  Slavonians,  55. 
Becomes  bishop  of  Maestricht,  55 
Ambrose.  Election  to  the  episcopate, 
iii.  101,  102,  111,  200,  204.  In¬ 
cident  with  Theodosius,  iii.  255. 
Priscillian,  iv.  493.  Active  in 
behalf  of  Monachism,  iii.  367. 
Against  Jovinian,  iii.  390.  Con¬ 
cerning  fasts  on  the  Sabbath,  iii. 
423.  Composer  of  Church  hymns, 
iii.  451.  Anthropology,  iv.  287. 
Intermediate  state  for  unbaptized 
children,  iv.  434.  Lord’s  supper, 
iii.  468  ;  iv.  436 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  vii.  151. 

Ambrose  of  Siena,  vii.  409 
Atnbrosius,  a  friend  of  Origen,  ii. 

466,  468,  474;  ix.  439 
Ambrosius  against  Apelles  the  Mar- 
cionite,  ii.  152 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  iii.  45,  47, 
58,  71,  192 

Ammonius  Saccas,  Plotinus’  teacher, 
ii.  464 

Ammonius,  church  teacher,  ii.  464 
Amphilochius  of  Iconium.  Against 
images,  iii.  412.  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  iv.  86 
Ampulla  Remensis,  v.  10,  n. 

Amulo  of  Lyons,  vi.  203 
Amund,  Swedish  king,  v.  401 
Anabaptists,  or  rebaptizers,  i.  441 
Anabasis  of  Isaiah,  viii.  305 
Anachorets.  See  Monachism. 
Anaclete  IT.,  pope,  vii.  199 
A vdyveua-Tini,  lectores,  i.  279,  420 
Anastasius,  emperor,  iv.  239 
Anastasius  II.,  Greek  emperor,  v.  271 
Anastasius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  v. 
160,  n. 

Anastasius,  patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  v.  289 
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Anastasius,  disciple  of  Maximus,  v. 
264 

Anastasius  of  Rome,  iv.  462 
Anastasius,  presbyter  of  Nestorius,  iv. 
126 

Anathema,  vi.  153 
Anatolius  of  Constantinople,  iv.  221 
Anatolius  of  Rome,  iv.  256 
Anchor,  symbolical  of  Christian 
hope,  i.  405 

Ancyra,  council  of  (a.d.  314),  iii. 
209,  227,  254.  Synod  of  (a.d. 
358),  iv.  66 

Andreas,  archbishop  of  Lund,  vii. 
52 

Andreas,  abbot,  vii.  5 
Andreas  of  Samosata,  iv.  177 
Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  v.  461 
Andrew  (Andreas),  biographer  of  Ari- 
ald,  vi.  63,  n. 

Andrew  of  Broda,  ix.  372 
Andrew  the  Calybite,  v.  304 
Andrew,  Polish  tailor,  ix.  461 
Andrew  Samarita,  viii.  399 
Andronicus,  Greek  emperor,  viii. 
272 

Anegrey,  v.  40 

Angelarius,  disciple  of  Methodius,  v. 
441 

Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain,  v.  13.  Their 
conversion,  16.  See  Augustin, 
Britain 

Anicetus,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  413  ; 
ii.  206 

Anna,  Greek  princess,  wife  of  Wlad- 
imir,  v.  453 

Anna,  queen  of  Richard  II.,  sister  of 
king  Wenceslaus,  ix.  348 
Annianus,  iv.  334 
Anointing  oil,  ii.  155 
Anschar  (Ansgar),  monk,  v.  375. 
His  education,  375.  His  visions 
and  longing  after  the  missionary 
calling,  377.  His  labours  in  Den¬ 
mark  and  Sweden,  379.  Sent  by 
Lewis  the  Pious  to  pope  Gregory 
IV.,  381.  Labours  in  Sweden, 
383.  His  death,  395 
Ansegis,  archbishop  of  Sens,  vi.  29 
Anselm  of  Canterbury,  vii.  328,  457  ; 


viii.  10,  121,  139,  169,  184,  195, 
199 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Lucca,  vi.  68  ; 
vii.  138.  Chosen  pope  (Alexander 
II.),  vi.  71 

Anselm  of  Havelberg,  viii.  256 
Anstrid,  abbot  of  Nonantula,  vi. 
293,  n. 

Ansverus,  monk,  v.  449 
Anthimus,  iv.  244 
Anthony,  iii.  323-333 
Anthony,  fire  of  St.,  vii.  369 
Anthony  of  Padua,  vii.  404 
Anthropology,  ii.  340-368  ;  iv.  278, 
410.  In  the  Western  church,  vi. 
294 

Anthropomorphism,  i.  80  ;  ii.  305  ; 
vi.  238 

Anthropomorphites,  iv.  463 
Antlnopopathism,  i.  80  ;  ii.  305 
Anthusa,  iii.  321  ;  iv.  467 
Antichrist,  i.  131,  167;  viii.  365; 

ix.  284,  et  passim. 

’ Avn/AiOiirrciffi;  ra,y  ovofiaruv  ill  Ap- 
pollinaris,  controverted  by  Theo¬ 
dore,  iv.  119  ;  in  the  Alexandrian 
school,  iv.  119 
Antinomians,  ii.  115 
Antioch,  the  church  at,  observe  the 
feast  of  Epiphany,  i.  417.  Council 
at,  ii.  333.  New  school  of  theology 
there,  ii.  498;  iii.  212;  viii.  215. 
Interpretation  of  scripture,  iii.  497. 
Points  in  which  it  differed  gene¬ 
rally  from  the  Alexandrian  school, 
iii.  498.  Doctrine  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ,  iv.  108.  Council 
of  (A.D.  341),  iii.  218  ;  iv.  476. 
Council  of  (a.d.  345),  iv.  45 
Antitactes,  a  Gnostic  sect,  ii.  119 
Avrupcoviirn;,  V.  293 
Antoninus  Pius,  his  conduct  towards 
the  Christians,  i.  143 
Apelles  the  Marcionite,  ii.  1 51 
Aphthartodocetism,  iv.  268 
Apocatastasis,  iv.  445 
Apocrisiarii,  v.  161 
Apollinaris  of  Antioch,  iii.  82 
Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
i.  161,412;  ii.  433 
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Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  iii.  82.  | 
Doctrine  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  iv.  98-106.  Controverted 
by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  iv. 
108 

Apollonius,  Roman  senator,  i.  163 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  his  character, 
41.  Denounces  the  gladiatorial 
shows,  42.  His  pantheism,  43 
Apologeticus  inartyrum  of  Eulogius, 
v.  472 

Apologies  for  Christianity,  i.  142. 

Against  Mohammedanism,  v.  121 
Apostles’  Creed  used  at  baptism, 

i.  424.  Contains  no  reference  to 
the  Logos,  ii.  292 
Apostles,  their  office,  i.  255 
Apostolic  fathers,  ii.  405-411 
Apostolical  constitutions,  i.  274 
Apostolical  succession,  i.  437 
Apostolicals,  viii.  381 
Appeals,  vii.  275 

Aquila  and  Priscilla,  their  house  used 
for  public  worship,  i.  402 
Aquilia,  council  at,  ix.  110 
Aquinas.  See  Thomas 
Arabia,  spread  of  Christianity  in, 
i.  Ill  ;  iii.  166,  171 
Arabians,  religious  condition  of,  in 
the  time  of  Mohammed,  v.  116 
Arcadius,  iii.  Ill,  116  ;  iv.  476 
Archdeacons,  their  great  authority, 
v.  152.  Laws  in  relation  to  them, 
153,  n. ;  vii.  293 
Archelaus  of  Cascar,  ii.  165 
Archieapellani,  v.  150^ 

Ardaschad,  synod  at,  iii.  161 
Ardgar,  missionary  in  Sweden,  v.  385 
Arefast,  vi.  353 

Aretin  or  Arezzo.  See  Bruno,  Leo¬ 
nardo 

Arevurdis,  or  children  of  the  Sun,  vi. 
341 

Argaum,  v.  353 

Ariald  preaches  against  the  corrup¬ 
tion  in  Milan,  vi.  61.  Assassinated 
at  Milan,  75 

Arian  controversy,  iv.  1-28 
Allans,  their  activity  among  the 
newly-converted  nations,  v.  5,  n. 


Ariminum,  council  of,  iv.  68 
Aristides,  letter  to  Hadrian,  i.  139  ; 

ii.  412 

Aristotle,  ii.  341  ;  viii.  2,  91,  238  ; 

ix.  36,  306,  379,  403 
Arius,  iv.  1,  9.  Doctrine,  iv.  3-9. 
Participation  in  the  Arian  contro¬ 
versy,  iv.  9-27.  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  iv.  84.  Doctrine 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ, 
iv.  93. 

Arles,  archbishop  of,  chamberlain  of 
the  Roman  church,  ix.  67 
Arles,  council  of  (a.d.  314),  iii.  268. 
On  the  time  of  the  paschal  feast, 

iii.  427.  Council  of  (a.d.  355), 

iv.  53.  Council  of  (a.d.  475), 
iv.  401;  v.  152 

Armacanus,  Richard.  See  Armagh 
Armenia,  Christianity  in,  iii.  160, 
161.  Monophysites  in,  iv.  271 
Amo,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  among 
the  Avares,  v.  113 
Arnobius,  the  African  writer,  i.  207  ; 
ii.  449-452 

Arnobius  the  younger,  iv.  400 
Arnold,  companion  of  John  of  Monte 
Corvino,  vii.  77 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  vii.  203,  223  ; 

viii.  61  ;  ix.  198,  436 
Arnold,  Catharist  bishop,  viii.  338 
I  Arnold  Hot,  Waldensian,  viii.  402 
Arnolph,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  vi. 
on 

oJi 

Arnolph  of  Carinthia,  v.  440 
Arnulph,  archbishop  of  Orleans,  vi. 
33 

Arnulph,  biographer  of  Ariald,  vi.  63 
'  Arragon,  king  of,  supports  Benedict 
I  XIII.,  ix.  121 

Arras,  sect  there,  vi.  355.  Their 
doctrines,  355.  Synod  against 
'  them,  357.  Their  re-appearance, 
357 

Arrian,  the  stoic,  i.  221 
Arrius  Montanus,  proconsul,  i.  164 
j  Arsenians,  viii.  275 
I  Arsenius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
viii.  265 

i  Artabasdus,  usurper,  v.  295 
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Artemonites,  ii.  297,  298 
Ascelin,  monk,  vii.  66 
Ascension  day,  its  early  observance 

i.  416 

Asceticism,  Christian,  i.  379-388. 

Among  the  Irish  monks,  v.  27 
Ashebethos,  iii.  167 
Asia,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  vii. 
61 

Asser  of  Sherburne,  vi.  172 
A vrotroi,  V.  365 

Asterius  of  Amasea,  iii.  69.  On 
images,  iii.  408,  411 
Astrology,  amongst  the  forbidden 
arts,  i.  364 

Asylum,  law  of,  iii.  206;  v.  143 
Athanaric,  iii.  180 
Athanasius,  life  and  labours  of,  iv. 
30-84.  On  Sabellianism,  ii.  319, 
326.  Julian  and  Athanasius  on 
persecution,  iii.  47.  On  Origen,  iv. 
449.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy-3 Spirit, 
iv.  84.  Doctrine  of  creation,  iv. 
92.  Against  Apollinarianism,  iv. 
104.  Lord’s  supper,  iv.  439 
Athenagoras  on  Christianity,  i.  107. 
Doctrine  of  the  Logos,’  ii.  305. 
Apology,  428 

Athenodorus,  brother  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  ii.  490 
Athinganians,  sect,  vi.  347 
Attalus,  the  martyr,  i.  157,  382 
Atticus  of  Constantinople,  iii.  159  ; 
iv.  478 

Atto,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  labours  to 
improve  the  church  constitution, 
vi.  90.  Against  judgments  of 
God,  147.  His  writings,  175 
Aubert,  monk,  v.  378 
Auditores,  viii.  317 
Audius  and  the  Audians,  iv.  484 
Augsburg,  bishop  of,  ix.  472 
Augustin,  St,.,  on  Christianity,  i.  107. 
On  the  popular  hatred  of  the 
Christians,  127.  On  Tertullian, 

ii.  445.  Development  of  his  Chris¬ 
tian  life  and  doctrines,  iii.  501. 
His  mother,  iii.  321.  Platonism, 

iii.  144-146.  De  civ.  Dei,  iii. 
130,  132.  De  fide  et  operibus,  iii.  j 


142,  143.  Concerning  Rome,  iii. 
237.  On  councils,  iii.  249  ;  Church 
discipline,  iii.  255.  Efforts  with 
the  Donatists,  iii.  280-307.  In 
behalf  of  the  Anchorites,  iii.  352. 
Monachism,  deopere  Monachorum, 
iii.  368.  Against  Jovinian,  iii.  392.’ 
De  bono  conjugali,  iii.  392.  Read¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible,  iii.  397.  Sign  of 
the  cross,  iii.  406.  Fasting  on  the 
•Sabbath,  iii.  423.  Fasts,  iii.  431. 
Festival  of  the  New  Year,  iii.  446. 
As  a  preacher,  iii.  448.  Frequent 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper, 
iii.  466.  Idea  of  sacrifice  in  the 
supper,  iii.  471.  Adoration  of 
saints,  iii.  473.  The  Church- 
father  of  the  West,  iii.  501-510. 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iv.  87. 
Anthropology,  iv.  288.  De  gestis 
1  elagii,  iv.  314.  On  the  civil  power 
applied  against  Julian,  iv.  329. 
Appeal  to  the  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness,  iv.  330.  Antagonist  of  the 
Pelagian  doctrines,  iv.  337-360. 
De  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio,  and  de 
correptione  et  gratia,  iv.  369,  379. 
De  pi  aedestinatione  sanctorum,  and 
de  dono  perse veran  rise,  against  the 
Semi -Pelagians,  iv.  370,  381. 
Retractiones,  opus  imp.,  and  death, 

iv.  385.  Idea  of  the  sacraments, 
iv.  424.  Opposed  to  the  limbus 
infantium,  iv.  435.  On  faith  in 
the  case  of  infant  baptism,  iv.  435. 
Doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  iv. 
439.  Purgatory,  iv.  443.  De  men-’ 
dado  ad  eonseutium,  iv.  502.  Re¬ 
fuses  gifts  to  the  churches,  iii.  193. 
Made  a  bishop,  18.  Archbishop^ 
19.  His  primacy  in  the  English 
church,  20.  Seeks  to  form  a  union 
with  the  ancient  British  church, 
21.  His  death,  23.  Maxims  of, 
ix.  38,  58.  Followed  by  Wickliff 
240,  507.  By  Matthias  of  Janow, 
306.  By  Huss,  346,  385,  439’ 
451. 

Am elian,  edict  of,  i.  149.  Situation 
of  the  Christians  under,  194 
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Aurelius,  fanatic,  v.  469 
Auricular  confession,  Wickliff’s  views 
on,  ix.  245 

Autun,  persecution  at,  i.  158.  Coun¬ 
cil  of,  vii.  169 

Auxentius,  bishop  of  the  Goths.  See 
Appendix,  vol.  ii. 

Avares  (Huns),  planting  of  Christi¬ 
anity  among  them,  v.  118 
Averrhoes,  viii.  133;  ix.  379 
Avignon,  seat  of  the  Papacy  trans¬ 
ferred  thither  by  Clement  V.  ix. 
29 

Avignonese  Cardinals,  profligate  ha¬ 
bits  of,  ix.  30 

A vitus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  his  labours 
among  the  Burgundians,  v.  6.  On 
the  consecration  of  the  churches  of 
heretics,  6,  n.,  7,  n.  On  the  con¬ 
version  of  Clovis,  10,  n.;  11,  n. 
Opposed  to  judgments  of  God,  179 
Avitus,  monk,  iii.  361 
Aybert,  vii.  330 

Aymar,  reformer  of  monachism,  vi. 
102 

Azymites,  vi.  337 

B 

Baanes,  b  pwrugb;,  head  of  the  Pauli- 
cians,  v.  346 
Babaeus,  iv.  270 
Babylas  the  martyr,  iii.  89 
Babylon,  noticed  by  St.  Peter,  1 
Epist.  v.  13,  i.  110 
Bachiarius,  iv.  497 
Bacurius,  iii.  163 
Balderic,  abbot,  viii.  171 
Balle,  John,  chaplain  to  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  ix.  228 ; 
executed  as  a  rebel,  230 
Balthazar.  See  Cossa 
Bangor,  monastery,  v.  1.2 
Banianes,  Indian  trade  colonies,  i.  113 
Baptisatus  or  Baptise,  Bernard  the 
Franciscan,  ix.  1 62 
Baptism,  sometimes  delayed,  i.  351. 
Its  benefits,  351,  421.  Probation 
of  candidates,  423.  Formula  of 
confession,  424.  Of  renunciation, 


428.  By  immersion,  429.  Infant 
baptism,  430.  Sponsors,  436. 
Anointing  with  oil,  436.  Imposi¬ 
tion  of  hands,  437.  Milk  and 
honey  administered,  438.  Of  he¬ 
retics,  439-448.  Its  efficacy,  ii. 
390-392.  Euchites,  iii.  343.  Ad¬ 
ministration  of,  iii.  452-455.  Doc¬ 
trine  of,  iv.  428 
Barbatianus,  iii.  391 
Barcochba,  a  pretended  Messiah,  i. 
143,  475 

Bardanes.  See  Philippicus 
Bardas,  uncle  of  Michael  III.,  his 
treatment  of  Ignatius,  vi.  302 
Bardesanes  the  Gnostic,  i.  110,  111, 
421.  Some  account  of  him,  ii. 
105 

Bardo,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  vi. 
141,  n. 

Bar  Manu,  Abgar  of  Edessa,  i.  110 
Barnabas,  St.,  on  the  Lord’s  day,  i. 
408.  A  moderate  Gnostic,  ii.  22. 
His  Catholic  epistle,  406 
j  Bar  Sudaili,  iv.  271 
i  Barsumas,  abbot,  iv.  199 
i  Barsumas  of  Nisibis,  iv.  270 
Bartholomew,  the  apostle,  visits  In¬ 
dia,  i.  Ill,  113 

Bartholomew,  Catharist  pope,  viii. 
331 

Bartholomew  of  Crypta  Ferrata,  vi. 
43,  111 

Baruch,  vii,  107 
Basil  of  Ancyra,  iv.  66 
Basil  of  Caisarea,  iv.  77.  Friend  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  iv.  100.  At 
Athens,  iii.  212.  Election  to  the 
episcopate,  iii.  217.  Julian,  iii. 
82.  Basilias,  iii.  194.  Interces¬ 
sion,  iii.  199.  In  favour  of  the 
Cenobite  life,  iii.  349.  Rules  for 
monks,  iii.  355.  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  iv.  86.  Chrestomathy 
from  Origen,  iv.  449 
Basilides,  the  Gnostic,  his  origin,  ii. 
47.  The  dogmas  of  emanation  and 
of  dualism  the  groundwork  of  his 
S3rstem,  48,  His  doctrine  of  trans¬ 
migration,  54.  Of  Arehon  and 
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providence,  55.  The  sources  of 
his  ideas,  59.  His  Ebionitic  no¬ 
tions  respecting  Jesus,  62-66. 
Denied  St.  Paul’s  doctrine  of  justi¬ 
fication,  66.  What  distinguished 
him  from  other  Gnostics,  66-71 
Basiliscus,  iii.  191  ;  iv.  234 
Basilius  Macedo,  Greek  emperor,  vi. 
261.  Position  taken  b_v  him  in 
the  controversies  betwixt  the  Greek 
and  Western  churches,  314 
Basilius  II.,  Greek  emperor,  vi.  330 
Basilius,  teacher  of  the  Bogomiles, 
vi.  346,  n. ;  viii.  288 
Batu,  vii.  69 

Bavaria,  planting  of  Christianity  in, 

v.  51.  Heretical  doctrines  taught 
there,  52 

Beatrice,  margravine,  vii.  118 
Beatus,  opponent  of  Adoptianism,  v. 
226 

Bee,  monastery  of,  viii.  10 
Beccus,  Johannes,  viii.  268 
Becket,  Thomas  a,  vii.  234 
Bede,  Venerable,  on  the  Scottish 
monks,  v.  31.  Events  of  his  life, 
210;  ix.  216 

Beghardi,  Beguinae,  BegutUe,  vii. 

397,  420  ;  viii.  381 
Bela,  king  of  Hungary,  v.  461 
Belgrade,  vii.  22 

Belitza,  first  seat  of  a  bishopric  in 
Moravia,  v.  433,  n. 

Bema,  viii.  298 

Benedict  VI.,  pope,  v.  455 

Benedict  IX.  (Theophylact.),  pope, 

vi.  42 

Benedict  X..  pope,  vi.  59 
Benedict  XI.,  pope,  his  character,  ix. 
27  ;  reported  to  have  been  poi¬ 
soned  by  the  cardinals,  ib. 

Benedict  XII.,  pope,  ix.  58 
Benedict  XIII.,  pope  ( Peter  de  Luna), 
ix.  80.  Receives  with  favour  the 
admonitions  of  Nicholas  of  Cle- 
mangis,  95.  Besieged  in  his  castle, 
101.  Agrees  to  abdicate  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  Gregory  XII.  should  do 
the  same,  104.  Declared  a  schis¬ 
matic  and  heretic,  111.  Escapes  to 


Arragon  and  summons  a  general 
council  at  Pisa,  111.  Deposed  by  the 
council  of  Pisa,  but  refuses  to  com¬ 
ply,  121.  Is  again  deposed  by  the 
council  of  Constance,  161 
\  Benedict  of  Aniane,  abbot,  v.  231. 
Reformer  of  monachism,  vi.  97 
Benedict  of  Nursia,  iii.  370-375 
Benedictus  Biscopius,  abbot,  v.  163,  n. 
Benedictus  Levita,  deacon  at  Mentz, 

vi.  6,  n. 

Benedictus,  Polish  monk,  v.  460 
Benefices,  disposal  of  church,  vi.  77 
Benjamin  the  deacon,  iii.  157 
Berengar  II.  Italian  king,  vi.  31 
Berengar  of  Tours,  vi.  47  ;  vii.  468  ; 
viii.  63.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of 
science,  vi.  176.  His  education, 
mode  of  teaching,  and  controversies 
respecting  the  Lord’s  supper  (comp, 
doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  supper),  221. 
Development  of  his  doctrine,  225 
Berengarians,  vi.  257 
Bergen,  district  in  Norway,  v.  410 
Bernard  of  Citta  di  Castello,  ix.  477 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  vii.  99,  199, 
207,  210,  211,  217,  349,  461, 
468  ;  viii.  23,  55,  70,  76,  209, 
217,  325,  349 

Bernard,  Peter,  of  Pisa,  vii.  210 
Bernard  of  Tiron,  vii.  327,  426 
Bernard  of  Ydros,  viii.  354 
Bernard,  abbot,  ix.  147 
Bernard,  Dominican,  viii.  406 
Bernard,  converter  of  Pomerania, 

vii.  2 

Bernard,  priest,  viii.  132 
Bernard’s  mother,  vii.  324,  349 
Bernard’s  work  De  Consideratione,  ix. 
506 

Berno  of  Burgundy,  reformer  of  mo¬ 
nachism,  vi.  101 
Bernold  of  Constance,  vii.  171 
Bernrieder,  canonical  priest,  v.  50 
Bernward,  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  vi. 
89,  n. 

Bersetkers,  v.  413 
Bertha,  queen  of  Kent,  v.  14 
Bertha,  wife  of  Robert  of  France,  vi. 
41 
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Bertha,  wife  of  Philip  of  France,  vii. 
1G6 

Berthold  of  Calabria,  vii.  369 
Berthold  of  Constance,  vii.  420 
Berthold  of  Liefland,  vii.  50 
Berthold,  Franciscan,  vii.  441,  489 
Berthrade,  vii.  166 
Bertrand  d’Agoust,  bishop  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  ix.  28.  Elected  pope.  See 
Clement  V. 

Bcryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  ii.  315 
Besangon,  diet  at,  vii.  227 
Bethlehem  chapel  in  Prague,  ix.  341, 
et  seq. 

Bible  meetings,  vii.  445 
Bible,  reading  of  the,  iii.  396;  vii. 
444.  Reading  of  the  Bible  before 
the  church  assemblies,  iii.  400. 
Study  of  the  Bible,  v.  171  ;  ix. 
281.  Among  the  Goths,  iii.  182. 
Among  the  Antiochians,  iii.  212. 
Versions  of  the,  vii.  445.  Wick- 
lifF’s  translation  of  the,  ix.  215- 
218.  Luther’s  translation,  215 
Bibrach,  doctor  of,  nickname  of,  John 
of  Chlum,  ix.  464 ;  interprets 
IIuss’s  dream,  481 
Bilgard,  heretic,  vi.  363 
Birthday,  its  meaning  when  applied 
to  martyrs,  i.  463 

Bishops  (i’rhrx.oroi),  i.  189,  256. 
Distinction  between  presbyters  and 
bishops,  258.  Raised  above  pres¬ 
byters,  264.  How  elected,  265, 
278.  Country-bishops,  281.  Their 
seats  distinguished  as  mother- 
churches,  283.  Cyprian  on  their 
perfect  equality,  300.  In  partibus, 

vii.  298.  See  Church  constitu¬ 
tion. 

Black  death,  ix.  184.  Its  ravages  in 
Germany,  554 

Blanche,  mother  of  Louis  IX.,  vii. 
416 

Blandina,  martyr,  i.  157 
Blastus,  presbyter,  letter  to,  ii.  438 
Bobbio,  v.  46 
Boethius,  viii.  3;  ix.  546 
Bogomiles,  vi.  345  ;  viii.  277 
Bogoris,  Bulgarian  prince,  v.  423 


Bohemia,  spread  of  Christianity  in, 
v.  442.  Rise  of  the  Reformation 
in,  ix.  69,  146,  250,  339,  et  seq. 
Crusade  against,  185,  192.  Bo¬ 
hemian  nationality,  353.  See 

Huss. 

Bohmer,  Wilhelm,  Neander’s  Church 
History  dedicated  to  him,  i.  viii 
Bolak,  vii.  71 

Boleslav  the  Cruel  of  Bohemia,  v. 

443;  vii.  1,  71  ;  ix.  419 
Boleslav  the  Mild,  v.  443 
Bonaventura,  vii.  397,  402,  472 

viii.  93,  104,  157, 191. 

Boniface  of  Rome,  iii.  247 
Boniface  II.  of  Rome,  iv.  408 
Boniface  IV.,  pope,  v.  185 
Boniface  VIII.,  pope,  viii.  390.  Pro¬ 
cures  the  abdication  of  Celestin, 

ix.  2.  Excommunicates  the  Co- 
lonnas,  7.  Dispute  with  Philip 
the  Fair,  9.  Bull  of,  publicly 
burnt  in  France,  11.  Retires  to 
his  native  city  of  Anagni,  17. 
Taken  prisoner  by  William  of  No- 
garet,  the  French  keeper  of  the 
seals,  but  released  by  the  populace, 
18.  Dies  at  Rome,  18.  Asserts 
supreme  authority,  133 

Boniface  IX.,  pope,  ix.  73.  Autho¬ 
rises  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  in¬ 
dulgences,  74.  Promotes  the 
worst  characters,  128 
Boniface,  father  of  the  German 
church,  his  origin  and  education, 
v.  62.  His  first  journey  to  Fries¬ 
land,  63.  In  Utrecht  and  Rome, 
63.  In  Thuringia,  64.  With 
Willibrord  of  Utrecht,  64.  In 
Hessia  and  Thuringia,  64.  In 
Rome,  65.  His  confession  of 
faith,  ordination,  and  oath,  65. 
Design  of  his  mission,  69,  n.  His 
labours  compared  with  those  of 
the  Irish  missionaries,  67.  Boni¬ 
face  in  Thuringia,  68.  Character 
and  success  of  his  labours,  69. 
His  care  to  provide  for  religious 
instruction,  71.  His  preaching 
and  study  of  the  Scriptures,  71. 
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His  efforts  to  promote  spiritual 
culture,  72.  His  opponents,  73. 
His  scruples  of  conscience  in  re¬ 
spect  to  holding  intercourse  with 
such,  74.  Boniface  in  Rome  and 
Bavaria,  75.  His  influence  with 
Carloman  and  Pipin,  75.  His 
foundations  of  bishoprics  and  ar¬ 
rangement  with  regard  to  synods, 
76.  His  report  on  Aldebert,  78. 
His  conduct  towards  him,  82.  Bo¬ 
niface  not  a  worker  of  miracles, 
82.  Boniface  on  Clement,  85. 
On  the  hindrances  to  marriage 
arising  from  the  relation  of  god¬ 
parents,  84.  His  controversy  with 
^  irgilius,  87.  His  plainness  of 
speech  towards  pope  Zacharias, 

87.  Strives  to  give  a  fixed  or¬ 
ganization  to  the  German  church, 

88.  Appointed  to  the  archiepis- 
copate  without  a  particular  diocese, 

89.  His  quarrel  with  the  bishop 
of  Cologne,  89,  n.  His  labours  in 
behalf  of  the  mission  among  the 
Frieslanders,  89.  Deposes  Gewil- 
liefc,  bishop  of  Mentz,  91,  Wishes 
to  make  Lull  archbishop,  92. 
Anoints  the  major-domo  Pepin  as 
king,  95.  His  solicitude  for  the 
English  church,  95.  His  letter  to 
Fulrad,  96.  His  quarrel  with  Hil- 
degar,  bishop  of  Cologne,  97.  Boni¬ 
face  in  I  riesland — his  martyrdom 
there,  99.  His  opposition  to  martial 
service  by  the  clergy,  140.  Against 
the  abuse  ot  the  rights  of  patron- 
age,  153,  n.  His  influence  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  change  of  relations 
between  the  Frank  and  the  Roman 
churches,  164.  On  changes  in 
the  system  of  church  penance, 
188,  n. 

Boniface.  See  Bruno. 

Bonifacian  plantation,  ix.  75,  140 

Boni  homines,  vii.  420;  viii.  315 

Bonosus  opposed  to  the  worship  of 
ilary,  iii.  483.  Whether  his  doc¬ 
trines  were  spread  among  the  Ba¬ 
varians?  v.  52 


Bordeaux,  synod  at  (a.  d.  384),  iv. 
493 

Boruchtiarians,  v.  60 
Borziwoi,  duke  of  Bohemia,  v.  442 
Boso,  monk,  v.  445 
Braga,  council  of  (a.D.  561),  iii.  451  ; 
I  iv.  502  ;  v.  147 
Brahmanism,  ii.  7 
Brancas,  cardinal,  ix.  393,  425 
Bregenz,  v.  46 

Bremen,  bishopric  there,  v.  112 
Breslau,  bishop  of,  ix.  262 
Brigitta  of  Sweden,  ix.  64,  319 
Brindisi,  vii.  246 

Britain,  Christianity  introduced  into, 
i.  118.  Seminaries  for  Christianity 
and  Christian  education  in,  v.  12. 
Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy,  14.  Re¬ 
lation  of  the  ancient  church  there 
to  the  new  church  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  21.  Condition  of 
the  church  there  at  the  time  of 
Augustine’s  death,  23.  Differences 
betwixt  the  Britannico-Scottish 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Frankish 
(Romish)  churches,  31 
British  church  not  of  Roman  origin 
i.  118 

Brunehault,  v.  44 
Bruno,  bishop  of  Segni,  vi.  55,  n. 
Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul  (Leo  IX.),  vi.  47 
Bruno,  founder  of  the  Carthusians 
vii.  367 

Bruno  (Boniface),  vii.  57 
Bruno,  Leonardo,  of  x\rezzo  or  Aretin, 
ix.  102.  His  account  of  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Rome  by  Ladislaus,  106. 
Referred  to,  107,  109.  Secretary 
to  the  pope,  144.  Letter  of  Jerome 
to,  547 

Buddas,  predecessor  of  JIani,  ii.  159 
Buddhism,  ii.  7 
Bugri,  Bulgari,  viii.  296 
Bulgaria,  spread  of  Christianity  in, 
v.  422 

Bulls,  forged,  vii,  283 
Bulosudes,  Hungarian  prince,  v.  455 
Burburg,  v.  76 

Burdinus,  archbishop  of  Bratra,  vii 
194  b  ' 
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Burgundians,  their  conversion  and 
Arianism,  v.  5.  Photiuian  doc¬ 
trines  among  them,  52 
Burkhard,  of  Worms,  vii.  281 

C 

Cadalous,  bishop  of  Parma  (Hono- 
rius  II.),  vi.  71 
Ca?cilian,  iii.  264,  266 
Caecilius  of  Bilta  on  exorcism,  i.  429 
Caesarius,  bishop  of  Arles,  iii.  370 ; 

iv.  405  ;  v.  4  ;  vi.  145 
Caesarius  of  Heisterbach,  vii.  215 
Cainites,  a  fanatical  sect,  ii.  114,  154 
Caius,  presbyter,  ii.  47,  452 
Cajetan,  Cardinal  Benedict.  See 
Benedict  VIII. 

Calixtus  II.,  pope,  vii.  197 
Calixtus  III.,  pope,  vii.  233 
Calliana  (Calcutta),  iii.  165 
Callinice,  v.  337 
Calliopas,  exarch,  v.  260 
Calvin  on  episcopacy,  i.  270 
Camaldulensians,  vi.  104 
Cambalu  (Pekin),  vii.  77 
Cambray,  sect  in.  See  Arras 
Cammin,  in  Pomerania,  vii.  12 
Campania,  province  of,  ix.  17 
Candidian,  iv.  153-168 
Candidus,  Valentinian,  ii.  310 
Canones  Apostolici,  ii.  409 
Canonical  life  of  the  clergy,  v.  146 
Canonization  of  saints,  vi.  143 
Canterbury,  archbishopric  of,  v.  21 
Canute  the  Great,  v.  399  ;  vii.  43. 
Goes  to  Rome,  v.  399.  Zealous  for 
Christianity,  399 
Capitula,  vi.  147,  n. 

Capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  on  the 
admission  of  free  men  into  the 
spiritual  order,  v.  134.  On  ad¬ 
mission  of  slaves  into  the  monastic 
order,  138,  n.  On  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy  in  the  affairs  of 
war,  140.  On  the  treatment  of 
persons  sentenced  to  death  who 
took  refuge  in  asylums,  144.  On 
Sends,  148,n.  On  attendance  upon 
parochial  worship,  150.  Against 
VOL.  IX. 


archdeacons  taken  from  the  laity, 
151.  On  ecclesiastical  language, 
177.  Against  divination  and  amu¬ 
lets,  177.  Against  consulting  the 
Scriptures  for  oracles,  178.  On 
judgments  of  God,  180.  On  ex¬ 
ternal  works,  180.  Against  the 
worship  of  new  saints,  184. 
Against  vagabond  penitents,  193 
Capti  ves,  Christian,  ransomed  by  their 
brethren,  i.  355 

Caracalla,  son  of  Severus,  i.  165 
Caracorum,  vii.  62 
Carbeas,  Paulician,  vi.  341 
Cardag,  Nestorian  missionary,  v.  123 
Cardinal,  signification  of  the  title, 
vi.  60,  u. 

Cardinalis,  John,  of  Reinstein,  ix.  39 o. 
Delegate  from  Prague  university 
to  the  council  of  Constance,  463, 
486 

Cardinals,  declaration  of  the,  ix.  175, 
178 

Carloman,  v.  75,  76,  90 
Carlstadt,  ix.  224 
Carmelites,  vii.  369 
Carpocrates,  the  Gnostic,  ii.  115-118 
Carpocratians,  ii.  118 
Carthage,  Christianity  in,  i.  115. 
Persecution  at,  183.'  Councils  held 
at,  116,  429,  434,  441,  442; 
(a.d.  401),  iii.  225,  425;  (a.d. 
403),  iii.  281  ;  (a.d.  404),  iii.  282  ; 
(a.d.  407,  418),  iii.  247. 
Carthusians,  vii.  367 
i  Carthwig,  Hungarian  bishop,  v.  459 
!  Cassian,  John,  iii.  350,  369;  iv.  375 
j  Cassiodore,  v.  2u8,  n. 

^  Cassiodorus,  iii.  212;  iv.  308 
j  Castle- priests,  v.  150 
I  Cataphrygians,  a  sect  of  Montanists, 
j  ii.  221 

Catechetical  schools,  ii.  224 
i  Catechists,  i.  143 
Catechumens,  i.  422,  453  ;  iii.  455 
Catena?,  v.  233 
Catharine  of  Siena,  ix.  64 
Catharists,  vi.  361,  n.  ;  viii.  295 
!  Catholic  church.  See  Church 
!  Catholicus,  vi.  344 
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Celestiu  II.,  pope,  vii.  208 
Celest.in  III.,  pope,  vii.  240 
Celestiu  IV.,  pope,  vii.  253 
Celestin  V.,  pope,  vii.  257  ;  viii.  390. 

Abdication  of,  is.  2,  6 
Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  i.  276,  384  ; 
iii.  207 ;  vii.  127 ;  viii.  392. 
Made  valid  by  Hildebrand,  vi.  61 
Celsus,  i.  97,  98, 121,  123,  125,  126, 
178,  222-237,  377 
Cemeteries  visited  by  Christians,  i. 
190 

Cenobites,  iii.  350 

Cerinthus,  some  account  of  him,  ii. 
42  ;  his  doctrinal  views  respecting 
angels.  43.  Concerning  Christ,  44. 
The  Mosaic  law,  46.  And  the  mil¬ 
lennium,  47 

Cesarini,  Juliano,  Cardinal,  ix.  184- 
192 

Chalcedon,  delegates  at,  iv.  171.  Ecu¬ 
menical  council  of,  iv.  246 
Chapter  of  cathedral,  origin  of  the 
title,  v.  147.  n. 

Character  indelebilis,  iv.  426 
Charibert,  King  of  the  Franks,  v. 
129 

Charismata,  or  gifts  of  grace,  i.  250, 
251 

Charlemagne  endeavours  to  convert 
the  Saxons,  v.  1 1 1 .  Assigns  to  mis¬ 
sionaries  their  spheres  of  labour, 
112.  Proposes  to  make  Hamburg 
a  metropolitan  see,  115.  Restores 
free  ecclesiastical  elections,  130. 
His  ordinances  with  regard  to 
general  assemblies,  132.  On 
asylums,  144.  On  the  judicature 
of  bishops,  145,  n.  Founds  the 
Frank  empire  in  Italy,  165.  Ilis 
coronation  as  emperor,  165.  His 
disposition  towards  the  popes, 

167.  Increases  the  territorial  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  Romish  church, 

168.  Procedure  with  regard  to 
Leo  III.,  168.  A  zealous  pro¬ 
moter  of  preaching,  169.  Pro¬ 
cures  the  publication  of  a  homili- 
arium,  which  he  accompanies  with 
a  preface,  174.  Approves  of  judg¬ 


ments  of  God,  179.  A  zealous 
promoter  of  learning,  215.  His 
proceedings  with  regard  to  Adop- 
tianism,  231.  An  opponent  of 
the  II.  Nicene  council,  334.  See 
Capitularies,  Libri  Carolini 
Charles  Martel,  maj.  dom.,  v.  61 
Charles  the  Bald,  of  France,  his  let¬ 
ter  to  Hadrian  II.,  vi.  26.  Pro¬ 
motes  the  sciences,  162 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  ix.  76 
Charles  IV.  of  Germany,  ix.  60,  62, 
250.  Bull  addressed  to  against 
Militz,  262.  Founder  of  tire  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Prague,  352 
Charles,  king  of  Naples,  vii.  366  ;  ix. 
73 

Charles,  duke  of  Lotharingia,  vi. 
32 

Charles  de  Valois,  brother  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  ix.  31 
Charles  of  Durazzo,  ix.  73 
Chartreux  (Cartusium),  vii.  357 
Chazars,  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea, 
v.  433 

Childebert,  king  of  the  Franks,  his 
law  against  idols,  v.  11 
Childeric  III.,  king  of  the  Franks, 
v.  94.  Deposed  by  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  pope  Zacharias,  ix.  22 
Chiliasm,  i.  108,  503;  ii.  399 
Chilperic,  king  of  the  Franks,  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  v.  125,  n. 
His  complaints  of  the  power  of 
the  bishops,  139 

China,  Nestorians  spread  Christianity 
in,  v.  123 

Chlum.  See  John  of 
Chor  bishops,  iii.  226 
Chorepiscopi,  or  country  bishops,  i. 
281 

Chosru  Parvis,  king  of  the  Persians, 
v.  116 

Chotek,  Bernhard,  ix.  425 
Chozil,  son  of  Privinna,  v.  436 
Chramnus,  v.  143 
Chrism,  i.  165 

Christ,  his  supposed  letter  to  Abga- 
rus,  i.  110.  Doctrine  concerning 
the  person  of,  iv.  92-268 
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Christann  of  Prachatic,  rector  of 
Prague  university,  ix.  431,  448 
Christian  of  Oliva,  vii.  58 
Christian  life,  i.  346.  Worship,  399- 
448 

Christianity,  its  connection  with  na¬ 
ture  and  reason,  i.  2.  With  Juda¬ 
ism  and  paganism,  4.  Its  first  pro¬ 
mulgation,  95,  106.  Its  conflict  ! 
with  ungodliness  and  superstition, 
96-98.  Its  supernatural  opera-  j 
tions,  99.  Diffusion  in  particular  j 
districts,  108-118.  Persecution  of 
its  professors,  118-128.  Its  con¬ 
dition  under  the  various  emperors, 
128-216.  Literary  attacks  upon, 
217.  By  Lucian,  218.  Arrian,  221. 
Celstis,  222-236.  Porphyry,  236. 

Hierocles,  240.  Its  defence  by 
Apologists,  242.  Mere  outward 

professors,  348.  Contrasted  with 
paganism,  348.  Its  prominent 

virtues,  554-358.  Its  respect  for 

civil  government,  359-363.  Pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  Christian  j 
doctrines,  465.  <  Adumbrated  in 
Judaism,  469. 

Christians  branded  on  the  forehead 
i.  192 

Christmas,  its  early  observance,  i.  417, 
Festival  of,  iii.  437-444 
Chrodegang  of  Metz,  on  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  bondmen  into  the  spiritual 
order,  v.  134.  Founder  of  the 
canonical  life  of  the  clergy,  his 
rule,  146.  On  preaching,  169. 

A  zealous  promoter  of  church- 
psalmody,  175 
Chrysaphius,  iv.  208,  221 
Chrysostom,  iv.  467-474.  Anthusa, 
iii.  321.  Labours  in  behalf  of  the 
Goths,  181.  Eutropius,  205.  Pres¬ 
byters,  220.  Stagirius,  337.  Ana- 
chorets,  349.  Monachism,  378. 

On  the  right  worship  of  God,  394. 
Prayer,  395.  Reading  of  the  Bible, 
396.  Sign  of  the  cross,  406. 
Images,  408,  411.  Celebration  of 
festivals,  419.  Fasts,  429.  Christ¬ 
mas,  437.  As  a  preacher,  450. 


Infant  baptism,  455.  Lord’s  sup¬ 
per,  466.  Sacrifice  in  the  Lord’s 
supper,  471.  Pilgrimages,  484. 
Inspiration  and  interpretation  of 
scripture,  499.  Anthropology,  iv. 
417.  Baptism,  429.  Doctrine  of 
the  Lord’s  supper,  436 ;  viii.  287 
Church,  its  condition  under  the  em¬ 
perors,  i.  128-217.  Its  constitu¬ 


tion  during  the  apostolic  age,  248. 
Equality  of  its  members,  249.  Its 
edification  the  work  of  all,  251, 
272-274.  Its  government  by  pres¬ 
byters  and  bishops,  256,  266.  Office 
of  teaching,  259.  Deacons,  261. 
The  election  of  church  officers,  263, 
277.  Changes  in  its  constitution 
after  the  apostolic  age,  264.  Con¬ 
flict.  between  the  aristocratic  and 
monarchical  element,  267.  Rise 
of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  269-276. 
Multiplication  of  church  officers, 
279.  Union  of  individual  commu¬ 
nities,  281.  Relation  between  me¬ 
tropolitan  and  provincial  churches, 
283.  Its  unity,  289.  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  first  propounded,  293. 
Discipline,  302.  Schisms,  308- 
345;  iii.  257-316;  ix.  67-112. 
Subject  to  blemishes,  i.  353.  Pro¬ 
vides  for  its  poor,  354.  Public 
worship,  399-406.  Seasons  of 
fasts  and  festivals,  406-418.  The 
several  parts  of  public  worship, 
418-464.  Baptism,  421-448.  The 
Lord’s  Supper,  448.  Its  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Gnostic  sects,  ii.  196. 
Its  relation  to  the  State,  iii.  184- 
207  ;  v.  125.  Its  discipline,  iii. 
253-257;  v.  188.  Its  constitution 


ill.  i»4-go3  ;  vi.  1. 


et  seq.  ; 


et  seq.  Invisible  and  visible,  fail¬ 
ure  ot  distinguishing  between,  in 
the  Donatist  controversy,  iii.  287. 
Conception  of  the,  by  Tichonius, 
296.  Augustin  approximating 
to  the  true  conception  of,  300. 
Conception  of  the  invisible  church 
by  Jovinian,  389.  Church  ar¬ 
chitecture,  400-404.  Considered 
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as  a  representative  of  God,  v.  126. 
Influence  of  the  Frank  monarchs 
in  it  growing  out  of  their  power 
of  appointing  bishops,  127.  Laws 
of  the  church,  influence  of  the 
State  upon  them,  130.  Exemp¬ 
tion  of  the  church  from  State 
burdens,  133.  Protects  slaves, 
134.  Its  possessions,  139.  In¬ 
security  of  its  landed  estates,  139. 
Taxation  of,  139.  Influence  of 
the  church  on  administration  of 
justice,  141.  Asylums,  143.  In¬ 
ternal  organization  of  the  church, 
146.  Church  visitations,  147. 
Adoption  of  Latin  as  the  language 
of  the  church,  177.  Frankish 
church,  image-worship  in  the, 
323.  Participation  of  this  church 
in  the  image-controversies  under 
Charlemagne,  324.  Greek  church, 
state  of  learning  in  the,  233.  In¬ 
fluence  of  monachism  in  it,  233. 
Dialectic-mystical  tendency  in  it, 
234.  Image-worship  in  it, 
278.  Romish  church,  efforts  to 
enlarge  its  authority,  161.  Rela¬ 
tion  to  the  English  church,  163. 
To  the  Frankish  church,  164.  j 
Image-worship  predominant  in  it, 
322.  Its  participation  in  the  image 
controversies,  322.  Appointment 
to  church  offices,  vi.  78.  Op¬ 
position  to  its  encroachments  on 
the  temporal  power,  ix.  19,  30,  | 
60.  Primacy  of  Rome,  46.  De¬ 
pression  of  church  influence  in 
Italy,  63.  Forty  years’  schism  in 
the,  67.  Divided  into  three 
parties,  70,  91.  General  desire 
for  reform  of  the,  85.  Unity  re¬ 
stored  by  the  council  of  Constance, 

161.  Collegium  Reformatoi  ium, 

162.  Preaching  in  private 
churches  prohibited,  375.  Huss’s 
treatise  de  Ecclesia,  437-443.  In¬ 
terests  of  the  State  as  opposed  to 
the  hierarchy,  484 

Church  penance,  i.  306  ;  performed 
privately,  v.  188.  Instructions 


with  regard  to  the  administration 
of  it,  189.  Pecuniary  fines  intro¬ 
duced,  189.  Severer  kinds  of 
penance,  193.  Church  penance  in 
the  fourth  period,  vi.  148.  Sacra¬ 
ment  of,  vii,  482 

Church-psalmody,  iii.  450-451.  In 
the  Frankish  church  improved  by 
Pepin,  v.  175.  Remodelled  by 
Charlemagne,  176.  Influence  ot 
Gregory  the  Great  on,  195. 
Agobard  of  Lyons  zealously  op¬ 
posed  to,  vi.  116 

Cicero,  i.  10.  His  fundamental 
maxim  of  legislation,  119 
Cintius,  Roman  noble,  vii.  147 
Circumcelliones,  iii.  272 
Cistercians,  vii.  363 
Clairvaux,  vii.  352 
Clara  of  Assisi,  vii.  383 
Clarendon,  meeting  at,  vii.  235 
Claudius,  emperor,  banishment  ot 
Christians  from  Rome,  i.  129 
Claudius  Albinus,  i.  165 
Claudius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Hie- 
rapolis,  on  the  Legio  Fulminea,  i. 
161.  His  writings,  ii.  433 
Claudius  of  Turin,  vi.  116.  Ac¬ 
cused  of  Arianism  and  of  Adop- 
tianism,  117.  His  doctrine,  118. 
His  biblical  commentaries,  121. 
Opposed  to  pilgrimages  and  to  the 
worship  of  saints,  123.  Accused 
as  a  heretic,  132.  His  death,  132 
Clemangis,  Nicholas  of.  See  Nicholas 
Clemens  Roman  us,  bishop  of  Rome, 
on  the  term  “  the  utmost  limit  of 
the  West,”  i.  117.  On  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  church  officers,  263,  272. 
Noticed  in  the  Clementines,  488. 
Epistle  to  the  church  of  Corinth, 
ii.  408.  Fragment  of  a  second,  ib. 
Two  letters  to  the  Syrian  church, 
ib.  The  Clementines,  409.  Apos¬ 
tolical  constitutions,  ib. 

Clement,  opponent  to  Boniface,  v. 
83.  On  the  authority  of  the 
church-fathers  and  of  councils,  and 
the  marriage  of  bishops,  83.  On 
the  hindrances  to  marriage  as 
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customarily  received,  83.  On  the 
doctrine  of  Christ’s  descent  to 
Hades,  84.  On  predestination  and 
restoration,  85.  Last  events  of 
his  life,  85. 

Clement  II.,  pope,  vi.  46 

Clement  III.,  pope,  vii.  162,  165,177 

Clement  IV.,  pope,  vii.  401 

Clement  V.  (Bertrand  d’Agoust, 
archbishop  of  Bordeaux),  elected 
pope,  vii.  95  ;  ix.  28.  Transfers 
the  seat  of  the  papacy  to  Avignon, 
29.  Subservient  to  the  interests 
of  France,  ib.  Persecutes  the 
Knights  Templars,  32.  Reported 
to  have  been  poisoned  by  the 
cardinals,  ix.  27 

Clement  V I.,  pope,  ix.  59.  Pub¬ 
lishes  the  famous  constitution 
“  Unigenitus,”  ib.  Forbids  the 
processions  of  the  Flagellants,  596. 

Clement  VII.  (Robert  of  Cambray), 
elected  pope  in  opposition  to 
Urban  Vi.,  ix.  67-71.  His  death, 
80.  His  dependence  on  the  French 
court,  83 

Clement,  archbishop,  his  labours  in 
Bulgaria,  v.  440,  n. 

Clement,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  on 
persecutions,  i.  165.  Fraternal 
kiss,  363.  Asceticism,  386.  His 
tract,  “  Who  is  the  rich  man  that 
is  seeking  Salvation  ?”  387.  Com¬ 
munity  of  goods,  387.  Marriage, 
389.  Prayer,  396.  Church,  401. 
The  outward  appearance  of  our 
Lord,  404.  Use  of  images,  ib.  Sym¬ 
bolism,  405.  Feast  of  Epiphany, 
418.  Reading  of  Scripture,  425. 
Agapas,  452.  Basilides,  ii.  51,  63. 
Heracleon,  95.  Pseudo-Basilideans, 
113.  Carpocrates,  116.  Nicolai- 
tans,  121.  Tatian,  127.  Doctrines 
of  Clement,  229-246.  Concerning 
God,  268.  Of  the  Logos,  306.  Of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  339.  Anthropo¬ 
logy,  353.  Christology,  370.  Bap¬ 
tism,  391.  His  life  and  writings, 
453-456 

Clement,  a  Roman  nobleman,  his 


remarkable  conversion  to  Christi¬ 
anity,  i.  44. 

Clementines,  a  work  of  the  second  or 
third  century,  i.  44,  66.  Its  apo¬ 
logetic  and  conciliatory  tendency, 
488-500.  Adolph  Schliemann’s 
treatise  upon,  488.  Opposed  to  the 
system  of  Marcion,  ii.  40.  Attri¬ 
buted  to  Clemens  Romanus,  409 
Clementines,  supporters  of  pope 

Clement  VII.,  ix.  70 
Clergy  its  original  sig¬ 

nification,  i.  272.  Provision  for 
their  maintenance,  275.  Marriage 
of  the,  vii.  127.  Ignorance  of  the, 
ix.  84 

Clerici  acephali,  vi.  96.  Regulares, 
irregulares,  vii.  288 
Clodona,  vii.  22 
Clotilda,  v.  7 
Clotaire  II.,  v.  129 
Clovis,  king  of  the  Salian  Franks, 
his  conversion,  v.  10.  Its  influ¬ 
ence,  1 1 

Cluniacensians,  vii.  363 
Codex  canonum,  vi.  20 
Codran,  a  pagan,  v.  413 
Ccelestin  of  Rome,  iii.  174.  In  the 
Nestorian  controversy,  iv.  143,188. 
In  the  Pelagian  controversy,  iv.  386 
C'celestius,  iv.  308.  Doctrine  of  bap¬ 
tism,  iv.  432 
Colbein,  v.  41 1 

Colberg,  conversion  of,  vii.  22 
Colmann,  bishop  of  Northumberland, 
v.  30 

Cologne,  university  of,  ix.  542 
Colonnas,  family  of,  persecuted  by 
Boniface  VIII.,  ix.  5.  Promised 
to  be  restored  by  Clement  V'.,  28. 
Join  with  Ladislaus  in  an  attack 
on  Rome,  106 

Columba,  abbot,  among  the  Piets,  v. 

12 

Columban,  abbot,  missionary  among 
the  Franks,  v.  39.  His  rule,  41. 
His  contests  and  difficulties,  43. 
On  synods,  43.  His  contests  with 
Brunehault  and  Thierri  II.,  of 
Burgundy,  44.  LI  is  banishment, 
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45.  At  Tuggen,  45.  At  Bregenz, 

46.  Founds  Bobbio,  46.  His 
conduct  towards  the  Roman 
church,  46 

Comgall,  abbot  of  Bangor,  v.  12,  39 
Commodian,  the  poet,  i.  318.  His 
Christian  Admonitions,  330.  On 
martyrdom,  388.  On  works  of 
Christian  love,  399.  His  life  and 
writings,  ii.  447-449 
Commodus,  emperor,  i.  162 
Communion,  daily,  iii.  465.  Of 
infants,  vi.  212 
Comnenus,  Alexius,  viii.  288 
Comnenus,  Manuel,  viii.  251,  289 
Comnenus  II.,  viii.  256 
Compositions,  v.  72,  189 
Conception,  the  immaculate,  vii.  460 
Concomitance,  doctrine  of,  vii.  479 
Concordat  of  Worms,  vii.  197 
Confessors,  deference  paid  to  them, 
i.  279.  Their  sympathy  for  the 
lapsed,  317 ;  vii.  293 
Confirmation,  or  imposition  of  hands, 
i.  437.  The  completion  of  baptism, 
438;  iii.  219,  459.  Wicklifl’s 
views  on,  ix.  245 
Conon,  legate,  viii.  39 
Conrad  III.,  vii.  208 
Conrad  IV.,  viii.  359 
Conrad  of  Marburg,  viii.  405 
Conrad  of  Vechta,  ix.  427,  458,  510 
Conrad  of  Walhausen,  ix.  263-275, 
372 

Conrad  of  Salzburg,  vii.  194 
Concilia  evangelica  disputed  by  Jo- 
vinian,  iii.  382.  How  considered 
by  Pelagius,  iv.  322.  By  Julian, 
375 

Consolamentum,  viii.  310 
Consolati,  viii.  311 
Constance,  clergy  of,  twice  banished 
for  refusing  to  hold  divine  service, 
ix.  60.  Council  of,  144-183. 
Huss’s  trial  at,  465-472 
Constance,  burgomaster  of,  ix.  472 
Constance,  bishop  of,  ix.  491 
Constans,  iii.  43.  Donatists,  iii.  274. 
Arian  controversy,  and  Athanasius, 
iv.  48 


Constans,  Greek  emperor,  his  edict, 
T'J To;  TYi;  THTTiw;,  V.  255 
Constantia,  sister  of  Constantine,  iii. 
22,  407  ;  iv.  28 

Constantia,  queen  of  France,  vi.  35  ; 

viii.  244 

Constantine  the  Great,  iii.  7-42,  147, 
187,  189,  191,  195.  Donatists, 
273.  Letter  to  Antony,  331. 
Arian  controversy,  iv.  17-38. 
Manichreans,  iv.  487.  First  creates 
a  court-clergy,  v.  149,  n.  Deeds 
of  gift  forged  in  his  name,  168. 
Origin  of  Roman  supremacy  traced 
to  the  times  of,  ix.  46.  Summons 
the  council  of  Nice,  123. 
Constantine  Chrysomalos,  viii.  289 
Constantine  Cypharas,  monk,  v.  422 
Constantine,  dotation  of,  viii.  352  ; 

ix.  72,  485,  499 

Constantinople,  second  ecumenical 
council  of  (a.d.  331),  iv.  81. 
Condemnation  of  Apollinaris,  iv. 
106.  Council  of  (a.d.  360),  iv. 
70.  Synod  at  (a.d.  448),  iv.  204. 
Synod  under  Mennas  at  (a.d.  536), 
iv.  246.  Council  of  (a.d.  551), 

iv.  262.  Fifth  ecumenical  council 
at  (a.d.  553),  iv.  264.  See 
Councils 

Constantinus  Copronymus,  Greek 
emperor,  v.  295  ;  viii.  285.  Said 
to  have  been  opposed  to  the  worship 
of  Mary  and  of  the  saints,  v.  301. 
Enemy  of  the  monks,  opposed  to 
relics,  to  devotionalists,  305.  Op¬ 
posed  to  SttrZxos,  307 
Constantinus  the  younger,  Greek  em¬ 
peror  under  the  guardianship  of 
Irene,  iii.  43 ;  iv.  61  ;  v.  310  ;  vi. 
269,  n. 

Constantinus,  patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  v.  302.  Executed,  307 
Constantinus,  pope,  v.  272 
Constantinus  Monomachus,  vi. 
335 

Constantinus,  bishop  of  Nacolia,  v. 
280, 284 

Constantinus  Philosophus  (Cyrill), 

v.  432 
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Constantinus  Pogonatus,  Greek  em¬ 
peror,  v.  267 

Constantinus  (Silvanus),  head  of  the 
Paulieians,  v.  341 

Constantius  Chlorus,  emperor,  i.  214  ; 
iii.  7 

Constantius,  iii.  43-51.  Arian  con¬ 
troversies,  iv.  40 
Coracion,  priest,  ii.  399,  400 
Corbinian,  among  the  Bavarians,  v. 
54 

Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  i.  189, 
280,  330.  Ilis  synodal  letter  to 
Fabius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  332 
Corpus  Christi  day,  vii.  474 
Corrario  Angelo.  See  Gregory  XII. 
Corretanus,  ix.  477 
Correzar,  island,  vii.  53 
Corvaro,  Pietro.  See  Nicholas  V. 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  i.  113;  iii. 
165,  440 

Cosmas,  patriarch,  vlii.  294 
Cossa,  cardinal  Balthazar.  See 
John  XXIII. 

Councils,  general,  authority  of,  iii. 
247  -  252.  First  appealed  to, 
against  Boniface  VIII.,  ix,  6 
Councils  and  Synods  at: — 

Aix  la  Chapelle,  a.d.  799, 

v.  231;  a.d.  809,  vi.  295; 
a.d.  816,  v.  147  ;  A.  d.  863, 

vi.  12,  13  ;  vii.  288 
Alexandria,  iv.  104 

Ancyra,  a.d.  314,  iii.  209,  227, 
254;  A.D.  358,  iv,  66 
Antioch,  ii.  333,  A.D.  341,  iii. 

218;  iv.476,  a.d.  345,  iv.  45 
Aqnileia,  ix.  110 
Ardaschad,  iii.  161 
Ariminum,  iv.  68 
Arles,  a.d.  314,  iii.  268,  427  ; 
a.d.  355,  iv.  53;  a.d.  475, 
iv.  401 ;  v.  152 
Arras,  vi.  355 
Autun,  vii.  169 
Auxerre,  v.  141,  n.  177,  n. 
Bari,  viii.  255 
Basle,  ix.  184-191 
Beziers,  vii.  490 
Bordeaux,  iv.  493 


Councils  and  Synods — continved: 
Braga,  iii.  451 ;  iv.  502 ;  v.  147 
Brixen,  viii.  162 
Cabilonense,  v.  150,  n. 

Cambray,  vi.  355 
Carthage,  i.  116,  429,  434, 
441;  a.d.  401,  iii.  225,  425  ; 
a.d.  403,  iii.  281 ;  a.d.  404, 
iii.  282;  a.d.  407,  iii.  247; 
a.d.  418,  ib. 

Chalcedon,  iv.  246 
Chalons,  v.  173-192 
Chichester,  viii.  384 
Chiersy,  a.d.  849,  vi.  186 ; 

a.d.  853,  vi.  186 
Clermont,  v.  128,  n. ;  vii.  169 
Cloveshove,  v.  96, 148, 173, 191 
Constance,  ix.  144-183.  Trial 
of  hluss  at,  459-472,  493r 
516.  Of  Jerome  of  Prague, 
537-549 

Constantinople,  A.D.  331,  iv.  81, 
106  ;  a.d.  360,  iv.  70  ;  a.d. 
448,  iv.  204;  A.D.  536,  iv. 
246;  A.D.  551,  iv.  262; 
A.D.  553,  iv.  264;  A.D.  680, 
v.  267;  a.d.  691,  v. 270;  a.d. 
754,  v.  296;  A.D.  786,  v. 
316,  317  ;  a.d.  815,  vi.  272  ; 
a.d.  859,  vi.  304;  a.d.  861, 
306;  a.d.  867,  vi.  313; 
a.d.  869,  301,  n.,  316  ;  a.d. 
879,  325-329 ;  a.d.  1140, 
viii.  253;  a.d.  1166,  253 
Cordova,  v.  471 
Hiospolis,  iv.  315 
Douzi,  vi.  26 

Elvira,  i.  276,  405,  410,  416, 
423;  iii.  202,  468 
Forum  Julium,  vi.  295 
Frank  council,  a.d.  602,  v.  43  ; 

A.D.  613,  51 
Frankfort,  v.  228,  335 
Hartford,  v.  33 
Iconium,  i.  440 
Jerusalem,  iv.  312 
Langres  and  Savoniers,  vi.  114 
Lateran,  a.d.  648,  v.  257  ;  a.d. 
1112,  vii.  194;  a.d.  1139, 
210;  a.d.  1170,  viii.  355; 
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Councils  and  Synods — continued: 

A.D.  1179,  vii.  233;  A.D. 
1215,  vii.  278 
Limoisin,  vi.  154 
Lombez,  viii.  327 
London,  known  as  the  Earth¬ 
quake  Council,  ix.  233,  501 
Lyons,  A.D.  1245,  vii.  256 ; 

A.D.  1274,  viii.  269,  383 
Mantua,  vi.  56,  72 
Mentz,  a.d.  813,  v.  184,  188  ; 

a.d. 847,  vi.  112, 149;  vii.  162 
Merida,  v.  152,  n. 

Milan,  iv.  53 
Montpellier,  vii.  373 
Muson,  vi.  39 

Nice,  iii.  214,  217,  222,  311, 
428  ;  iv.  18-27,  366 ;  ix. 
123,  507 

Oak,  synod  of  the,  iv.  473 
Orange,  a.d.  441,  iii.  223 ; 

a.d.  529,  iv.  407 
Orleans,  A.D.  511,  v.  6,  n.,  134, 
n.,  178  ;  a.d.  533,  v.  141,  n. ; 
a.d.  538,  v.  27  ;  a.d.  541,  v. 
152,  n. ;  A.D.  549,  v.  138,  n., 
144;  a.d.  1022,  vi.  353 
Osborn,  vi.  72 

Paris,  A.D.  557,  v.  129;  A.D. 
615,  130  ;  a.d.  825,  vi.  230, 
290 

Pavia,  vi.  95,  96,  146,  153; 

vii.  232,  a.d.  1423,  ix.  184 
Pharense,  v.  32,  n. 
Philippopolis,  iv.  46 
Pisa,  vii.  201  ;  viii.  348 ;  A.D. 

1409,  ix.  120-128,  374 
Piacenza,  vii.  171 
Poictiers,  vi.  243 
Prague,  a.d.  1389,  ix.  280, 
317,337;  A.D.  1413,  ix.430 
Rheims,  a.d.  630,  v.  151  ;  a.d. 
81.3,  v.  174;  a.d.  991,  vi.  33; 
A.d.  996,  vi.  41  ;  a.d.  1094, 
vii.  168  ;  a.d.  1148,  viii.  326 
Rome,  A.D.  648,  v.  80,  n. ;  a.d. 
800,  v.  168 ;  a.d.  863,  vi.  12, 
310;  a.d.  868,  vi.  316  ;  A.D. 
963,  vi.  31 ;  a.d.  1050,  vi. 
227;  a.d.  1059,  vi.  60,  235 


Councils  and  Synods — continued : 
Rouen,  vi.  1 14 
Seligenstadt,  vi.  96,  152 
Sens,  viii.  56 
Siena,  ix.  184 

Soissons,  A.D.  744,  v.  89,  n. ; 
a.d.  863,  vi.  18  ;  A.D.  1093, 
viii.  9;  A.D.  1121,  viii.  39 
Synnada,  i.  440 

Toledo,  a.d.  589,  v.  144,  n.  ; 
a.d.  633,  v.  134,  145;  a.d. 
655,  v.  151;  a.d.  693,  v.  132, 
141,  n.  ;  a.d.  694,  v.  133 
Toulouse,  viii.  404 
Tours,  v.  147  ;  vi.  232 
Trosley,  vi.  100 
Troyes,  vii.  357 
Valence,  v.  147,  207;  vi.  77,113 
Vercelli,  vi.  227 
Vienne,  vii.  95  ;  ix.  32 
Vincennes,  ix.  53 
Worcester,  v.  22 
Worms,  vii.  146 
Wurzburg,  viii.  384 
Xaintes,  v.  129 

Country  bishops.  See  Chorepiscopi 
Court  priests,  v.  149 
Courtney,  bishop  of  London,  ix.  213. 
Made  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
232.  His  proceedings  against 
Wicklifif,  233 

Creation,  doctrine  of,  ii.  275-283  ; 

iv.  352 

Credentes,  viii.  315 
Crescensthe  cynic,  ii.  425 
Crescentius,  Roman  usurper,  vi.  109 
Cresconius,  iii.  280,  281 
Creutz,  a  merchant,  ix.  340 
Crimea,  Christianity  in,  v.  433 
Crispus,  iii.  41 

Cross,  sign  of  the,  i.  192,  201,  406  ; 
iii.  405 

Cruci  fratres,  ix.  596 
Cultus  of  the  Gnosis,  ii.  153-156 
Cultus,  Christian,  iii.  393  ;  v.  169 
Cunibert,  bishop  of  Turin,  vi.  53  ; 
vii.  134 

Curland,  conversion  of,  vii.  52 
Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Canterburv, 

v.  96 
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Cybele,  festival  in  honour  of,  i.  158 
Cyllena  (Cilian),  v.  50 
Cypharas,  monk,  v.  422 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  some 
account  of  him,  i.  309,  His  conver¬ 
sion,  346.  Convenes  a  synod,  116. 
Flight  in  the  persecution,  185, 
314,  323.  Care  for  the  churches, 
186.  Thibaritans,  1 88.  Trial  and 
banishment,  190.  Martyrdom,  193. 
Relation  to  the  presbyters,  267. 
His  work  “  De  Lapsis,”  276.  Coun¬ 
cil  of  presbyters,  278.  His  work 
“  De  Unitate  Ecclesise,”  292.  Ca¬ 
thedra  Petri,  297.  Maintains  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  individual  bishops, 
299.  On  the  schism  of  Felicissi- 
mus,  309-312.  On  the  unalienable 
rights  of  the  episcopate,  312,  329. 
Anti-Cyprian  faction,  313.  His 
treatment  of  the  lapsed,  315.  His 
respect  for  Tertullian,  315.  Op¬ 
poses  the  exaggerated  reverence 
paid  to  martyrs,  319.  Deputes  a 
visitation  of  his  diocese,  323.  His 
letter  to  Pupianus,  328.  Combats 
the  principles  of  Novation,  341. 
On  the  mixture  of  good  and  bad 
in  the  visible  church,  343.  His 
“  Collection  of  Testimonies,”  352  ; 

ii.  446.  On  liberality,  i.  355.  Gla¬ 
diatorial  shows,  364.  The  pro¬ 
fession  of  stage -players,  368.  On 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  397.  Sprinkling 
in  baptism,  429.  Infant  baptism, 
424.  Baptism  of  heretics,  442, 
445.  His  work  “  De  Rebaptis- 
mate,”  446.  Idea  of  sacrifice,  392. 
Penance,  458.  Communion  with 
the  departed,  462.  Cyprian’s  con¬ 
nection  with  Tertullian,  ii.  446 

Cyprus,  viii.  259 

Cyrill  of  Alexandria.  Representative 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  iv.  133. 
In  the  Nestorian  controversy,  iv. 
137-196 

Cyrill,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  165; 

iii.  139,  399,  457,  465;  iv.  93. 
Baptism,  iv.  428.  Lord’s  supper, 

iv.  436 


Cyrus,  bishop  of  Phasis,  becomes  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Alexandria,  v.  244,  245. 
His  compact  with  the  Egyptian 
Monophysites,  245 

D 

Dagobert,  king  of  the  Franks,  v.  55 
D’Ailly.  See  Pierre 
Dalen,  Norwegian  province,  v.  410 
Dalmatius,  iv.  164,  165 
Damasius  II.,  pope,  vi.  46 
Damasus  of  Rome,  iii.  101,  210, 
218;  iv.  454,  493 
Dambrowska,  wife  of  Miesco,  v. 
454 

Damiani,  bishop  of  Ostia,  reformer  of 
the  papacy,  vi.  48.  Opposed  to 
the  clergy  serving  in  war,  57. 
Defends  self-flagellation,  149 
Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester,  v.  63. 
His  advice  to  Boniface  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  religious  instruction,  71 
Davnietta,  vii.  80 

Dante,  the  poet,  viii.  397.  His  por¬ 
traits  of  Boniface  VIII.  and  Frede¬ 
rick  II.,  ix.  16.  Favours  the 
Ghibelline  party,  ib. 

Dantzig,  conversion  of,  vii.  56 
David  of  Dinanto,  viii.  129 
David,  Nestorian  bishop  for  China, 

v.  123 

Deacons,  their  office,  i.  261,  420. 

Manage  the  church  funds,  324 
Deaconesses,  their  office,  i.  262  ;  iii. 
220-224 

Dead,  the  Faithful,  commemorated, 
i.  463 

Decius  Trajanus,  emperor,  i.  180 
Decretals,  the,  ix.  295 
Decretists,  vii.  282 
Defensor  Pacis,  ix.  37-50 
Defensores,  v.  155 
Deities,  visible  and  invisible,  i.  35 
Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  i. 
112,  274  ;  ii.  469 

Demetrius,  deacon  at  Constantinople, 
v.  302,  n. 

Demetrius,  legate,  vii.  252 
Demiurge,  ii.  20-28.  See  Gnosticism 
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Demmin,  vii.  24 

Demonax,  an  eclectic  philosopher,  i.  13 
Demons,  Plutarch’s  doctrine  respect¬ 
ing,  i.  38 

Detnophilus  of  Constantinople,  iv.  80 
Demetrius  Chytas,  iii.  45 
Dendrites,  viii.  245 
Denis,  St.  viii.  39 

Denmark,  Willibrord  in,  v.  61. 

Spread  of  Christianity  in,  370 
Deoduin  of  Liege,  vi.  230 
Descensus  Christi  ad  inferos,  common 
view  of  this  doctrine, — views  of 
Clement,  v.  84 
Desiderius,  v.  77,  n  ;  vii.  166 
Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino, 

vi.  42 

Detwig,  Hessian  Prince,  v.  64 
Development  of  Christiau  doctrines,  i. 
465.  Of  church  theology  in  gene¬ 
ral,  ii.  196-346 

Deynoch,  abbot  of  Bangor,  v.  22 
Dictates,  pretended,  of  Gregory  VII., 

vii.  165 

Dictinnius,  Libra,  iv.  501 

Dicuil,  monk  from  Ireland,  v.  412,  n. 

Didacus  (Diego)  of  Osma,  vii.  370; 

viii.  401 

Didymus,  iii.  212  ;  iv.  449 
Dierolf,  Hessian  Prince,  v.  64 
Dies  natalis  invicti  solis,  v.  404 
Dieteric  of  Verdun,  vii.  162 
Dio  Chrysostom  the  rhetorician,  his 
defence  of  image-worship,  i.  37. 
Distinguishes  three  sources  of  re¬ 
ligion,  1 19 

Diocesan  union,  v.  149 
Diocletian,  emperor,  i.  197.  Per¬ 
secution  during  his  reign,  204 ; 
Edict  for  burning  the  Scriptures, 
206-215 

Diodore  of  Tarsus,  iv.  192,  269 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  writings 
ascribed  to,  iii.  497  ;  iv.  275.  In¬ 
fluence  of  the  writings  under  his 
name,  v.  234.  Their  genuineness 
disputed  and  defended,  235.  Diffu¬ 
sion  of  his  writings,  vi.  162 ;  viii. 
39.  Appealed  to  by  Boniface  VIII., 

ix.  12 


Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  on 
Valerian,  i.  176,  189.  The  Decian 
persecution,  180,  183,  187.  Ba¬ 
nished  to  Libya,  192.  On  Novatian, 
336.  Christian  brotherly  love,  357. 
Baptism  of  heretics,  443.  Corre¬ 
sponds  with  Sixtus  bishop  of 
Rome,  444.  Cerinthus,  ii.  42. 
Sabellius,  324,  334.  Homoousion, 
325.  Chiliasm,  400.  Life  and 
character,  483 

Dionysius  Exiguus.  Collection  of 
decretals,  iii.  252.  On  the  time  of 
the  Easter  festival,  iii.  428  ;  vi.  2 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  i.  17,  39 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Paris,  i.  116; 
vi.  170 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  contro¬ 
versy  with  Dionysius  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  ii.  335.  On  the  Holy  Spirit, 
340 

Dioscorides,  Insula,  i.  113,  114 
Dioscurus,  i.  184  ;  iv.  198,  219,  229 
Diospolis,  synod  at  (a.d.  415)  ;  iv. 
315 

Disciplina  arcani,  i.  427 
Discipline  of  the  church,  i.  302-308 
Dittmar,  priest,  vii.  47 
Divination,  pagan  art  of,  i.  201 
Docetism,  ii.  29,  369.  Hilary.  See 
Appendix.  Priscillian,  iv.  500 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Mohammed 
opposed  to,  v.  119.  Chilperic  on 
the,  126,  n. 

Dodo,  Franciscan,  vii.  386 
Dola,  abbot  of.  See  Stephen 
Dola,  bishop  of,  ix.  492 
Dolcino,  viii.  385 

Dominic,  vii.  373 ;  viii.  401  ;  ix. 
246 

Dominicans,  vii.  372  ;  viii.  405 
Domitian,  emperor,  i.  132 
Domitian  of  Ancyra,  iv.  253 
Domitius  Ulpian  collects  the  rescripts 
of  the  emperors  against  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  i.  174 

Domnus  of  Antioch,  iv.  204,  216 
Donatists,  iii.  258-308.  Church  dis¬ 
cipline,  291.  Movements  in  North 
Africa,  ix.  227 
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Donatus  of  Casas  Nigr®,  iii.  264,  268, 
270 

Donatus  Magnus,  iii.  270 
Donislav,  vii.  13 
Donum  lachrymarum,  vii.  424 
Dorotheus,  ii.  498 

Dorstatum  (Wykte  Duerstade),  v.378 
Dositheus,  ii.  123 

Dove,  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
i.  405 

Dragomans,  or  interpreters,  i.  41 9 
Drahomira  (Dragomir),  Bohemian 
princess,  v.  443 

Drontheim,  in  Norway,  v.  410,  n. 
Druthmar,  interpreter  of  Scripture, 

vi.  158 

Dschingiskhan  (Temudschin),  vii.  64 
Dsunovas,  iii.  170 
Dualism,  its  character,  ii.  14,  18 
Ducas  Vatazes,  viii.  260 
Ducenarius,  procurator,  ii.  331 
Dungal,  vi.  132 
Duns  Scotus,  ix.  353 
Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
zealously  contends  against  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  clergy,  vi.  93.  lie- 
forms  the  clergy  in  England,  173 
Durand  de  Oscar,  viii.  362  ;  ix.  353 
Dyotheletism,  v.  249.  Dominant  in 
Rome  and  Africa,  254.  Its  tri¬ 
umph  and  establishment  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  faith,  270 

E 

Eadbald,  king  of  Kent,  idolater,  v.  24. 

Converted,  25 
Eadburga,  abbess,  v.  71 
Eadmer,  viii.  16 

Easter  controversy,  i.  412  ;  iii.  427 
Easter-day  commemorated,  i.  415 
Raster-festival,  difference  in  the  ob¬ 
servance  of,  v.  31 

Ebbo  (Eppo),  Wendian  priest,  v.  449 
Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  v.  374, 
383 

Ebedjesu,a  Nestorian  author,  ii.  440  ; 

vii.  62 

Eberhard  of  Friuli,  vi.  182  ;  vii. 
147 


1  Ebionites,  derivation  of  the  term,  i. 
476.  Zealous  opponents  of  St. 
Paul,  479.  Two  classes  of  them, 
481-500 

Eboracum,  ("York),  archbishopric  of, 
v.  20 

Ebrard,  count  of  Breteul,  vii.  325 
Ecclesia  apostolica;,  i.  286 
Eckhart,  first  provincial  of  the  Domi¬ 
nican  Order  for  Saxony,  his  panthe¬ 
istic  tendencies,  ix.  569.  Submits 
to  the  teaching  of  the  church, 
571 

Edessa,  Christian  church  there,  i. 
110,403.  The  chronicle  of,  111. 
School  at,  iv.  271  ;  vii.  211 
Edward  III.  Free  spirit  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  in  his  reign,  ix.  194.  Bull 
addressed  to  against  WicklifF  by 
Gregory  XI.  211 

Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  his 
conversion  and  death,  v.  26 
Egbert,  v.  59 

Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  v.  189 
Egbert,  bishop  of  Munster,  vii.  107 
Egilo,  abbot  of  Prum,  vi.  213,  n. 
Egino,  bishop  of  Schonen,  v.  402 
Egypt,  diffusion  of  Christianity  in,  i. 
114.  Under  the  Mahommedans, 
v.  122 

Egyptians,  apocryphal  gospel  of,  ii. 
326 

if  ^ 

Y.x.6i<ns  mg  thttioj;,  v.  249 
Elbert  (Albeit),  master  of  the  school 
at  York,  v.  212 
Elect,  the,  viii.  316 
Elesbaan,  iii.  170 

Eleutherus,  bishop  of  Rome,  ii.  221 
Elfeg,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  vii. 
457 

Elfric  of  Malmesbury,  vi.  174 
Elias,  his  reappearance  expected,  i. 
480 

Elias,  ecclesiastic,  vi.  324 
Eligius  (Eloy),  v.  56,  57 
Elipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  v. 
216.  His  controversy  with  Mige- 
tius,  217,  n.  Whether  author  of 
Adoptianism,  218.  His  conduct 
in  this  controversy,  227.  His 
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letter  to  Alcuin,  230.  On  the 
Romish  church,  230 
Elizabeth  of  Hessia,  vii.  418 
Elizabeth  of  Schonau,  vii.  301 
Elvira,  council  of,  i.  276.  405,  410, 
416,423;  iii.  202,  468 
Klxaites,  a  sect  of  Ebiouites,  i.  486 
Elymas,  magician,  i.  99 
Emanation,  ii.  10.  See  Gnosticism 
Emeritus,  bishop  of  Xaintes,  v.  129 
Emma,  wife  of  Cauute  the  Great,  v. 
399 

Emmeran,  in  Bavaria,  v.  53 
Emmerich,  Hungarian  prince,  v.  460 
Emund,  king  of  Sweden,  v.  401 
Encodria,  vii.  28 

Encratites,  ii.  127.  Julius  Cassianus, 
129.  The  apocryphal  book  of 
Enoch,  236 
Energumeni,  i.  279 
England,  progress  of  the  Christian 
church  there,  vi.  171 
Enoch,  apocryphal  book  of,  ii.  236 
Enthusiasts  (sect).  See  Euchites 
Eodan,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  v.  98 
Eparchius,  v.  143,  n. 

Ephesus,  third  ecumenical  council  at, 
iv.  152.  Second  general  council 
(a.d.  449),  or  Robber  synod,  iv. 
211-220 

Ephraim  Syrus,  ii.  105-191 
Epicureanism,  i.  11 
Epiphanes  the  Gnostic,  ii.  116 
Epiphanius  on  the  Ebionites,  i.  459, 
485-487,  494.  Cerinthus,  ii.  46. 
Basilides,  47.  Valentine,  71.  Barde- 
sanes,  105.  Cainites,  115.  Saturnin, 
124.  Marciou,  133.  Montanus, 
207.  Theodotus,  297.  Sabellius, 
326.  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians, 
326.  Against  images,  iii.  414 ; 
iv.  450,  458 

Epiphanius  of  Ticinum,  v.  38 
Epiphany,  its  early  observance,  i.  417  ; 
iii.  419,  435.  As  a  season  for 
baptism,  iii.  460 

Episcopacy,  i.  264-267.  Growth  of, 
iii.  214,  220 

Episcopus  oecumcnicus,  v.  159 
Episcopus  regionarius,  v.  65,  n. 


Epistote  formate,  i.  286,  354 
Erfurt,  v.  76 

Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  vii.  61 
Erigena,  John  Scotus,  v.  85.  His 
theological  system,  v.  163.  His 
doctrine  of  predestination,  196. 
His  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
217.  His  view  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  297.  Influence  of 
his  writings  in  the  13th  century, 
viii.  126 

Erimbert,  v.  390 

Erlembald,  biographer  of  Ariald,  vi. 

63.  n.  Labours  in  Milan,  74 
Ermeiand,  conversion  of,  vii.  62 
Ermenberga,  viii.  10 

Ernest,  archbishop  of  Prague,  ix.  251 
Ernulph  of  Rochester,  vii.  478 
Eschatology,  ordoctrine  of  last  things, 
ii.  395-404  ;  iv.  442-446 
Esnig,  Armenian  bishop,  v.  355,  n. 
Essenes,  their  origin,  i.  59.  Described 
by  the  elder  Pliny,  59.  By  Jose¬ 
phus,  60.  Their  mysticism,  60. 
Their  habits  of  life,  62.  Distin¬ 
guished  for  industry  and  veracity, 

64.  Worshipped  towards  the  east, 

65.  Their  ascetical  practices,  67. 
Essenism,  493 

Essex,  Christianity  there,  v.  21. 

Suppression  of  it,  24 
Esthland,  conversion  of,  vii.  52 
Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia,  v.  95 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent.  v.  14 
Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  vi. 
173.  Promotes  the  cause  of  schools, 
vi.  88,  n. 

Etherius,  of  Othma,  opponent  of 
Adoptianism,  v.  226 
Ethiopia,  diffusion  of  Christianity  in, 
i.  115 

Eucharist,  its  meaning,  i.  456.  Ad¬ 
ministered  to  Christians  in  dun¬ 
geons,  171,  186,  460.  Its  symbo¬ 
lical  character,  421,448.  Origin¬ 
ally  united  with  the  Agapre,  450. 
Consecration  of  the  sacramental 
elements,  456.  The  oblations, 
457.  The  mixed  cup,  459.  When 
received  under  one  kind,  460.  In- 
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fant  communion,  461.  Adminis-  i 
tered  at  marriages  and  funerals,  j 
462.  See  Lord’s  Supper 
Euchites  (sects  of),  iii.  341-349;  vi. 
345  ;  vii.  397.  Their  origin  ; 
their  Docetic  doctrines;  different 
parties  among  them,  346 
Eudocia,  iv.  142,  209,  221,  232 
Eudoxia,  iii.  116  ;  iv.  469 
Eudoxius  of  Antioch,  later  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  iv.  70,  73 
Euelpistus,  a  Christian  slave,  i.  273 
Euemerus,  i.  9,  29 
Eugene  or  Eugenius  I.,  pope,  iii.  Ill 
Eugene  11.,  pope,  v.  266 
Eugene  III.,  pope,  vii.  210,  217, 
222,  272  ;  viii.  349 
Eugene  IV.,  pope,  ix.  184 
Eugippius,  disciple  of  Severinus,  v. 
35,  n.  36,  n. 

Eulogius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  v. 
159 

Eulogius,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  v. 
468 

Eulogius  of  Caesarea,  iv.  314 
Eunapius,  iii.  132 

Eunomius,  iv.  58.  An  Aristotelian, 
iii.  496.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  iv.  85.  Doctrine  concern¬ 
ing  the  person  of  Christ,  iv.  93 
Euodius,  ii.  178,  187 
Euoptius  of  Ptolemais,  iv.  158 
Euphemites,  iv.  487 
Euphemiusof  Constantinople,  iv.  240 
Euphrates,  ii.  113 

Europe,  extension  of  the  Christian 
church  in,  v.  4 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Cassarea,  on  the 
Abgar  Uchomo,  i.  80.  Demetrius 
of  Alexandria,  112.  Pauta;nus, 
113,  114.  The  persecution  at 
Thebais,  115.  St.  Paul’s  journey 
to  Spain,  117.  Hadrian,  140. 
Marius  the  martyr,  194.  Dio- 
clesian  persecution,  206.  On  the 
use  of  pictures,  404.  Bardesanes, 
ii.  105.  Tatian,  128.  Montanus, 
206.  Letter  to  the  church  of 
Lyons,  221.  Alexandrian  cate¬ 
chists,  224.  Beryllus  of  Bostra,  . 


315.  Malchion,  332.  Apology  of 
Justin  Martyr,  412.  Death  of  Jus¬ 
tin,  426.  Florinus,  439  Sym- 
machus,  477.  Immortality  of  the 
soul,  481.  Death  of  Origen,  482. 
Methodius,  496.  Apology  of  Pam- 
philius,  498.  Panegyric  on  Con¬ 
stantine,  iii.  8,  30,  34,  36. 

Against  images,  409.  Participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Arian  controversy,  iv. 
15.  Doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  442 

Eusebius  Bruno  of  Angers,  vi.  228, 
241 

Eusebius  of  Doryleum,  iv.  204,  208 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  Participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Arian  controversy,  iv. 
19-29.  Baptizes  Constantine,  iii. 
48 

Eusebius  of  Persian  Armenia,  iii.  158 
Eusebius  the  presbyter,  iii.  313 
Eusebius  ofVercelli,  iii.  214;  iv.  53 
Eustasius,  abbot  of  Luxeuil,  among 
the  Bavarians,  v.  51.  Among  the 
Waraskians,  52,  n. 

Eustathius  of  Antioch,  and  the  Eu- 
stathians,  iii.  341 ;  iv.  73 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste,  and  the  Eusta- 
thians,  iii.  341  ;  viii.  247,  254 
Euthymius,  iii.  168;  iv.  465;  viii. 
247 

Eutropius,  iii.  206  ;  iv.  468 
Eutyches,  iv.  200,  207 
Eutychius  of  Constantinople,  iv.  264 
Evagrius,  the  Origenist,  iv.  464,  482 
Evangelium  aeternum,  viii.  370 
Evervvin,  viii.  317 
Exarchs,  iii.  231. 

Excommunication  practised  in  the 
early  church,  i.  304;  vi.  153; 
Wickliff’s  views  on,  ix.  210 
Exorcism,  i.  428 
Exorcistae,  i.  279 
Extreme  unction,  ii.  155 

F 

Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  185 
Fabius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  i.  332 
Facundus  of  Hermiane.  Respecting 
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councils,  iii.  251.  In  the  contro¬ 
versy  of  the  three  chapters,  iv. 
253,  255,  259 
Fareyingia-Saga,  v.  421,  n. 

Faroe,  isles,  spread  of  Christianity  in 
the,  v.  421 

Fasir  and  Axid,  iii.  279 
Fasts,  days  set  apart  for,  i.  408  ;  iii. 
429-432.  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
i.  409.  Jovinian  on,  iii.  382. 
Aijrius  opposed  to  laws  regulating, 
iii.  486.  Synods,  vii.  127 
Fatuorum  festum,  vii.  464 
Fausta  the  empress,  iii.  41 
Faustus  the  Manichean,  ii.  175 
Faustus  of  Mileve,  iii.  503 ;  iv. 
491 

Faustus  of  Rhegium,  iii.  370  ;  iv. 
401  ;  v.  4.  Controversy  about  his 
work  De  Gratia,  iv.  406 
Felicissimus  made  deacon  by  a  pres¬ 
byter,  i.  313.  His  schism,  315. 
His  opposition  to  Cyprian,  his 
bishop,  324.  Condemned  by  a 
synod,  327 

Felicitas  the  martyr,  i.  170,  172 
Felix,  an  African  bishop,  i.  209 
Felix,  a  Numidian  bishop,  i.  209 
Felix,  bishop  of  Urgelles,  the  probable 
author  of  Adoptianism,  v.  218. 
Whether  urged  on  by  the  writings 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia?  219. 
His  defence  of  Christianity  against 
Mohammedanism,  219.  Contends 
against  the  confounding  together 
of  the  predicates  of  the  two  na¬ 
tures  in  Christ,  220.  In  what 
sense  is  Christ  called  Son  of  God 
and  God  ?  220.  Idea  of  adoption, 
220.  His  appeal  to  Scripture, 
222.  Whence  according  to  him 
the  a.i'rifJLii'iG'TU.m;  ru)/  ov>ftu.ruv  ? 
222,  n.  Opposed  to  calling  Mary 
the  mother  of  God,  225.  Agnoe- 
tism,  225.  Character  of  Felix, 
228.  He  recants  at  Regensburg 
and  Rome,  228.  His  defence  of 
himself  against  Alcuin,  229.  Felix 
in  Aix  la  Chapelle,  231.  Placed 
under  the  oversight  of  the  arch¬ 


bishop  of  Lyons,  232.  His  death 
and  posthumous  works,  233 
Felix  of  Aptunga,  iii.  286 
Felix  the  Manichean,  ii.  193 
|  Felix  of  Valois,  vii.  371 
■  Fermentarians,  vi.  337 
j  Festivals,  early  introduced  into  the 
Christian  church,  i.  406  ;  iii. 
427-447.  Weekly,  i.  408.  Yearly, 
411.  Commemorative,  464.  Pre¬ 
sentation  of  Christ  in  the  Greek 
church  ;  Fest.  purificationis  Maria* 
in  the  Western  church,  v.  184. 
Assumptio  Mari®,  184.  Circum¬ 
cision  of  Christ,  184.  Feast  of 
St.  Michael,  184.  Dies  nataiis 
apost.  Petri  et  Pauli,  185.  John 
the  Baptist,  185.  Natales  An¬ 
dres,  Remigii  et  Martini,  185. 
Festival  of  saints,  185.  Festivals 
on  the  consecration  of  churches, 
185.  Of  All  Saints,  185.  Jol  or 
Yule  festival  in  honour  of  the 
Sun-god  Freyr,  in  Norway,  the 
Dies  nataiis  invicti  Solis  of  the 
Scandinavian  races,  414.  Day  of 
the  death  of  Olof  the  Thick  (July 
29th,  1033)  general  festival  of  the 
northern  nations,  411.  Festival 
of  orthodoxy,  (• ravr.yuoi ;  Tr,s  ogfo- 
Ssljiaj)  in  the  Greek  church,  vi.  288 
Fidus,  i.  434 

Filius  major,  minor,  viii.  316. 

Finns,  conversion  of  the,  vii.  61 
Firmilian,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  against 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  301. 
Church  discipline,  306.  Baptism 
of  heretics,  443.  Formula  of  bap¬ 
tism,  446.  On  Origen,  ii.  476 
Fish,  symbolical  of  the  Christian 
church,  i.  405 

Flagellants  or  Scourgers,  ix.  595 
Flavian  of  Antioch,  iii.  202,  346 
Flavian  of  Constantinople,  iv.  204, 
210,  219 

Flora,  letter  of  Ptolemy  to,  ii.  99 
Flora,  enthusiast,  v.  467 
Florence,  controversies  there,  vi.  397- 
400 

Florinus,  presbyter,  ii.  438 
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Floras,  of  Lyons,  against  Scotus 
Erigena,  vi.  202 
Folmar,  vii.  479 
Fontenay,  v.  51 
Fontevraud,  vii.  343 
Fortunatianus  the  martyr,  i.  211 
Fortunatus,  a  schismatic  bishop,  i. 
327 

Fortunius,  iii.  282. 

Fosite’s-land.  See  Helgoland 
France,  progress  of  Christianity  in, 
vi.  177.  Declaration  of  neutrality 
by,  ix.  93.  Depravation  of  mo¬ 
rals  in,  98 

Francis  of  Assisi,  vii.  80,  375 
Francis  a  Zabarellis,  archbishop  of 
Florence,  ix.  157,  393 
Franciscans,  vii.  375;  ix.  34,  51 
Frangipani,  vii,  176 
Franks,  the  Salian,  their  conversion, 
v.  10.  Renovation  of  the  church 
among  them,  12 
Fratres  adscripti,  vii.  330 
Frans  pia.  Euchites,  iii.  345.  Pris- 
cillianists,  iv.  501 
Fredegis,  church-teacher,  vi.  161 
Frederic  I.,  vii.  222,  225 
Frederic  IE,  vii.  243.  Legend  that 
he  was  to  arise  from  the  dead,  ix. 
63 

Frederic,  archduke  of  Austria,  ix.  33, 
147.  Aids  pope  John  XXIII.  to 
escape  from  the  council  of  Con¬ 
stance,  153.  Surrenders  pope  John 
to  the  emperor  Sigismond,  160 
Frederic,  cardinal,  vi.  335 
Frederic  of  Celle,  Cistercian,  vii.  53 
Frederic  of  Nuremburg,  ix.  495,  508 
Free  Spirit,  sect  of  the,  ix,  568 
Freisingen,  v.  54 

Freyr,  Sun-god  in  Norway,  v.  404 
Frideburgh,  pious  widow,  v.  387 
Fridolin,  monk,  v.  50 
Friedrich,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino 
(Stephen  IX.),  vi.  59 
Friedrich,  bishop,  v.  413 
Friends  of  God,  in  South  Germany, 
ix.  61.  Their  doctrines,  549-596 
Frieslanders,  planting  of  Christianity 
among  the,  v.  54 


Frollent,  of  Senlis,  vi.  228 
Frondafion,  v.  415,  n. 

Frudegard,  monk,  vi.  212 
Frumentius,  the  apostle  of  Ethiopia, 
i.  115;  iii.  169 

Fulbert,  bishop  of  Cambray,  vi.  84 
Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  v.  399. 
His  efforts  to  promote  science,  vi. 
175 

Fulco,  bishop  of  Amiens,  vi.  105 
Fulco,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  vii.  289, 
374 

Fulda,  monastery,  founded  by  Sturm, 
v.  102.  Threatened  by  the  Saxons, 
103.  Privileges  of  this  monastery, 
103 

Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  iv.  257 
Fulgentius  of  Kuspe,  iv.  406;  v.  5, 
n. ;  vi,  181 

G 

Gaiuk,  khan  of  the  Moguls,  vii.  68 
Galen,  the  celebrated  physician,  i. 
239 

Galerius,  Caius  Maximianus,  Ca3sar,  i. 

201.  Edict  of,  205  ;  iii.  1 
Galerius,  Caius  Valerius  Maximinus, 
i.  215 

Galileans,  Christians  so  called,  i.  139 
Gallican  church,  when  founded,  i. 
116.  Free  spirit  of,  ix.  30.  Sepa¬ 
rates  from  the  pope,  111 
Gallienus  Ca;sar,  i.  194 
Gallus  Ca;sar,  i.  188 
Gallus,  Julian’s  brother,  iii.  52,  53 
Gallus  in  Bregenz,  v.  46.  Founds 
St.  Gallen,  48.  Dies  in  the  Castle 
of  Arbon,  49 

Gallus,  bishop  of  Averna,  v.  128,  n. 
Gangra,  council  of,  iii.  209,  378 
Gaston,  vii.  369 
Gaudentius,  vii,  56 
Gaudentius  of  Brescia,  iv.  509 
Gaudentius  of  Thamugade,  iii.  287 
GauniJo,  viii.  125 

Gaunt,  John  of,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
supports  Wickliff,  ix.  197,  212, 
233,  Unpopular  with  the  pea¬ 
santry,  229 
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Gauzbert  (Simon),  bishop,  v.  385 
Gazzari,  viii.  296 

Gebhard,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  vii. 
131 

Gebhard,  bishop  of  Eichstadt  (Victor 
II.),  vi.  58 

Gebuin,  bishop,  vi.  364 
Gegnaesius,  head  of  the  Paulicians,  v. 
343.  His  trial  at  Constantinople, 
344 

Geilane,  wife  of  Duke  Gozbert,  v. 
51 

Gelasius,  iv.  348 
Gelasius  II.,  pope,  vii.  194 
Geisa,  Hungarian  prince,  v.  458 
Geismar,  demolition  of  the  oak  there, 
v.  70 

General  councils,  iii.  247-252.  See 
Councils 

Genesius,  vi.  264,  n. 

Gennadius  of  Lower  Hermupolis,  iv. 
237 

Gennadius,  presbyter  at  Marseilles, 
on  Augustin,  iv.  404 
Gentianus,  the  Benedictine,  ix.  158 
Gentiliacum,  assembly  there,  v.  322 
Genoa,  archbishop  of,  ix.  5,  172 
George,  Tartar  prince,  vii.  79 
Georgius  of  Alexandria,  iii.  49,  85  ; 
iv.  57 

Georgius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
advocates  Dyotheletism,  v.  268 ; 
viii.  276 

Georgius  of  Laodicea,  iv.  66 
Gerald,  count  of  Aurilly,  vi.  140 
Gerald,  papal  legate,  vi.  243 
Gerbert,  master  of  the  cathedral- 
school  at  Rheims,  stands  forth 
against  John  XII.,  vi.  36.  Chosen 
pope  (Silvester  II.),  41.  His 

efforts  to  promote  science,  175. 
See  his  views  of  the  Lord’s  sup¬ 
per. 

Gerhard  I.,  archbishop  of  Arras  and 
Cambray,  vi.  87 
Gerhard  II.,  of  the  same,  vi.  357 
Gerhard,  president  of  the  sect  in 
Montfort,  vi.  359 

Gerhard,  bishop  of  Angoulcme,  vii. 

200 


Gerhard,  bishop  of  Florence  (Nicho¬ 
las  II.),  vi.  59 

Gerhard,  a  Franciscan,  viii.  370 
Gerhard,  Segarelli,  viii.  381 
Gerhoh,  of  Reichersberg,  vii.  134,137, 
150,  190,  197,  214,  288,  297, 
480  ;  viii.  74,  78 
German  knights,  order  of,  vii.  61 
Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  friend  to  images,  v.  281. 
Advocates  Monotheletism,  281,  n. 
His  reasons  in  favour  of  image- 
worship,  282.  His  transactions 
with  Constantine  of  Nacolia,  284. 
His  letter  to  Thomas  of  Clandio- 
polis,  284.  Resigns  his  office,  288  ; 
viii.  260 

Germanus,  bishop  of  Adrianople, 

viii.  265 

Germany,  diffusion  of  Christianity 
in,  i.  116  ;  v.  33.  Rise  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  in,  ix.  34,  60,  62,  69, 
134,  175.  Protest  of,  175-179. 
Peasant  war  in,  connected  with 
Luther,  227 

Gerold,  bishop  of  Mentz,  v.  90 
Gerovit,  an  idol,  vii.  28 
Gerson,  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  favours  church  reform, 

ix.  76,  91.  Opposed  to  violent 
measures,  111.  His  principles  of 
reform,  112-120.  Essay  on  the 
unity  of  the  church,  118.  At¬ 
tempts  to  unite  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  132,  133.  Op¬ 
poses  the  protestant  movement  in 
Bohemia,  134,  510.  His  treatise 
entitled  De  modis  Uniendi,  136- 
145.  Preaches  before  the  council 
of  Constance,  154.  Opposes  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope,  183 

Gervin,  abbot  of  Centulum,  vi.  105 
Gewillieb,  bishop  of  Mentz,  v.  90 
Ghibeline  party,  ix.  5.  Favoured 
by  Dante,  16.  By  Louis  IV.  of 
Germany,  33.  Triumph  at  Rome, 
51.  Contests  with  the  Guelplis, 
595 

Gilbert  de  la  Poree,  viii.  76, 151 
Giluas  on  Christianity  among  the 
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Britons,  v.  13.  On  asceticism, 
29,  n. 

Gisela,  wife  of  Stephen  of  Hungary 
v.  459  & 

Gislebert,  abbot,  vii.  106 
Gislerna,  monk,  v.  380 
Gissur,  v.  415 

Glaber  Rudolph,  monk  of  Cluny,  vi. 
44,  56,  n. 

Gladiatorial  exhibitions,  i.  364.  Con¬ 
demned  by  the  early  Christians, 
365 

Glossa  ordinaria,  vi.  158 
Gnesen,  archbishop  of,  ix.  262 
Gnosimachi,  iv.  486 
Gnosis,  the  Alexandrian,  ii.  13.  The 
Syrian,  15.  The  two  systems 
compared,  17.  The  worship  or 
cultus,  153 

Gnosticism  viewed  as  an  historical 
phenomenon,  ii.  1-41.  Contains 
certain  elements  of  the  Platonic, 
Jewish,  and  Oriental  systems,  5-9. 
The  Alexandrian  and  Syrian  Gnosis 
compared,  13-20.  The  Demiurge 
a  representative  of  the  Supreme 
God,  21-26.  Judaizing  Gnostics, 
22-25,  39-41.  Its  different  the¬ 
ories  as  it  regards  particular  moral 
relations,  28  ;  and  Christ’s  person, 
ib.  Docetism,  29.  Biblical  inter¬ 
pretations,  31.  Secret  doctrines, 
33.  Its  position  with  regard  to 
the  Christian  church,  33.  Its  two¬ 
fold  conflict  with  Christianity  and 
Neo-Platonism,  34.  Opposed  by 
Plotinus,  34-38.  Cerinthus,  42 
47.  Basilides,  47-71.  Valentine 
and  his  school,  71-107.  Its  con¬ 
flict  with  Judaism,  107-153.  The 
worship  or  cultus  of  the  Gnosis, 
153.  Opposition  between  the 
church  and  the  Gnostic  doctiine  of 
human  nature,  344  ;  viii.  298. 
Gnostics,  their  practice  of  altering  the 
evangelical  records,  i.  230.  Op¬ 
posed  to  external  worship,  ii.  153. 
Their  baptismal  formula,  155 
Goar,  hermit,  v.  38 
Goda,  v.  418 
VOL.  IX. 


Godalsacius,  v.  85 

Godehard,  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  vi. 
89,  n.  ;  147,  n. 

Goeta?,  Jewish  magicians,  i.  92,  223 
Goisfred,  vii.  408 
Good  Friday  observed,  i.  415 
Gorasd,  disciple  of  Methodius,  v.  446 
Goslar,  sect  there,  vi.  349,  n. 

Goths,  Christianity  among  the,  iii. 
177-183;  iv.  529.  Arians,  iv.  91  : 
also  in  the  Appendix. 

Gottfrid  of  Tours,  vi.  240 
Gottfried  of  Chartres,  viii.  39 
Gottfried  of  Lucca,  vii.  178 
Gottfried  of  Vendome,  vii.  176.  185 
343  ’ 

Gottleben,  castle  of,  Pope  John 
XXIII.  imprisoned  there,  ix.  161 
Gottschalk,  founder  of  the  Wend  em- 
i  pile,  v.  447  ;  vii.  43 
Gottschalk,  monk,  vi.  178.  His  doc¬ 
trine,  180.  Rabanus  Maurus  op¬ 
posed  to  him,  182.  His  defence 
of  himself,  185.  Declared  a  false 
teacher,  187.  His  death,  189 
Gozachin,  vi.  239 
Gozbert,  Duke,  v.  51 
Grace.  See  Pelagian  controversies 
Gran,  archbishop  of,  ix.  539 
Gratian,  iii.  100,  315 
Gratian,  John,  vi.  44 
Gratian,  monk,  vii.  282 
Great  Week,  the,  iii.  433 
Grecian  and  Roman  paganism  com¬ 
pared,  i.  8 

Greek  church,  progress  of  the,  v.  233  • 
viii.  244.  In  Lithuania,  ix.  540 
Greek  systems  of  philosophy,  i.  7,  21. 

See  Christianity,  Platonism,  &c. 
Greenland,  spread  of  Christianity  in, 
vi.  110,  n.  1 

Gregorius,  cardinal,  vii.  198 
Gregorius,  governor  of  Frascati,  v 
422  ' 

Gregory  the  Great  zealous  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  v. 
13.  His  principles  with  regard 
to  conversion,  16.  His  warnings 
directed  to  Augustin,  18.  On 
miracles,  19,  n.  His  judgment 
2  s 
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with  regard  to  the  diversity  of 
church  -  customs,  to  idolatrous 
temples  and  seasons  of  festival,  19. 
Founds  archbishoprics  in  England, 
20.  Ascribes  to  himself  sovereign 
power  in  the  Western  church,  21. 
His  letter  to  Ethelbert,  30,  n. 
Seeks  to  abolish  abuses  in  the 
bestowing  of  benefices  among 
the  Franks,  129.  His  controversy 
with  the  emperor  Maurice,  134. 
On  admission  to  the  spiritual  or¬ 
der,  133,  n.  His  reasons  for  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  137.  His 
manifold  activity,  154.  His  con¬ 
duct  towards  princes,  156.  His 
pains  to  support  the  authority  of 
the  Romish  church,  156.  His 
procedure  with  Natalis  of  Salona, 
158.  On  the  use  of  Scripture, 
158.  Recognises  the  equal  dignity 
of  bishops,  159.  His  controversy 
with  Johannes  iwn  vrtis,  159. 
Exercises  supreme  judicial  autho¬ 
rity  in  Spain,  162.  His  relations 
with  the  Frankish  church,  164. 
Friend  to  the  notion  of  a  magical 
influence  connected  with  the  Lord’s 
supper,  186.  Events  ot  his  life, 
194.  His  influence  on  church 
psalmody,  195.  His  zeal  for 
preaching,  195.  His  regula  pas¬ 
toral  is,  195.  Influence  of  Au¬ 
gustin  on  him,  197.  His  doctrine 
of  predestination,  198.  On  the 
relation  of  grace  to  free-will,  199. 
His  treatment  of  ethical  science; 
his  Moralia,  204.  On  love  and 
the  cardinal  virtues,  205.  Against 
mere  opus  operatum,  206.  On 
false  humility  and  truthfulness, 
206.  On  the  relation  of  “  reason  ” 
to  “  faith,”  207.  On  ancient 
literature,  207.  The  commentary 
on  the  book  of  Kings  ascribed  to 
him,  208,  n.  On  image-worship, 
274.  His  transactions  with  Sere- 
nus  of  Marseilles,  275;  vii.  50 
Gregory  II.,  pope,  v.  63.  His  letter 
to  Leo  the  Isaurian,  291 


Gregory  III.,  pope,  on  the  mission 
of  Boniface,  v.  63.  Creates  him 
archbishop,  89 
Gregory  IV.,  pope,  vi.  9 
Gregory  V.,  pope,  vi.  40 
Gregory  VI.  (Gratian),  pope,  vi.  49  ; 

vii.  113 

Gregory  VII.,  pope,  vi.  50  ;  vii.  Ill, 
162,  165,  192 

Gregory  VIII.,  pope,  vii.  194 
Gregory  IX.,  pope,  vii.  103-165 ; 

viii.  260 

Gregory  X.,  pope,  viii.  266,  383 
Gregory  XL,  pope,  ix.  63,  64,146. 
Puts  forth  three  bulls  against 
Wickliflf,  211.  Against  Militz, 
262 

Gregory  XII.,  pope  (Angelo  Corra- 
rio),  ix.  103.  Agrees  to  abdicate, 
104.  Opposed  by  the  emperor 
Wenceslaus,  368.  Is  deposed  by 
the  council  of  Pisa,  but  refuses  to 
comply,  121.  Is  again  deposed  by 
the  council  of  Constance,  161 
Gregory,  abbot,  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Boniface,  v.  99.  In  Fries¬ 
land,  100.  His  death,  101 
Gregor)’,  archbishop  of  Syracuse,  vi. 
300 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Neo  Caesarea,  v. 

319 

Gregory,  governor  in  Africa,  v.  255 
Gregory  of  Alexandria,  iv.  48 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen  on  the  visit  of 
St.  Thomas  to  India,  i.  113 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  iii.  215,  217, 

320  ;  iv.  77,  78.  On  coun¬ 
cils,  iii.  249.  Infant  baptism, 

iii.  453.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  iv.  83.  Doctrine  concern¬ 
ing  the  person  of  Christ,  iv.  96. 
Against  Apollinarianism,  iv.  105. 
Doctrine  of  baptism,  iv.  428.  In¬ 
termediate  state  for  unbaptized 
children,  iv.  434.  Lord’s  supper, 

iv.  441.  Chrestomathy  from  Ori- 
gen,  iv.  449 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  the  father,  iii. 
84,  320  ;  iv.  487 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  on  Gregory  Thau- 
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maturgus,  ii.  493.  On  baptism,  iii. 
454.  His  influence  on  the  council 
of  Constantinople,  iv.  83.  His 
relations  with  Origen,  iv.  441.  On 
Pilgrimages,  iii.  484.  On  the  rage 
for  discussing  doctrines  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  iv.  41.  On  the  inward 
experience  in  opposition  to  Euno- 
mius,  iv.  61.  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  iv.  84.  Doctrine 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  iv. 
96.  Lord’s  supper,  iv.  438.  On 
the  final  restoration,  iv.  445 
Gregory  Photistes,  iii.  160 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  i.  398.  His 
life,  ii.  489-495 

Gregory  of  Tours,  i.  1 16.  On  Clovis, 
v.  10,  n.  On  Martin  of  Tours,  8, 
n. ;  182,  183.  .His  account  of 
fanatics,  77,  n.  His  resistance  to 
Chilperic,  120 

Gregory  the  enlightener,  iii.  160 
Grimkil,  English  ecclesiastic,  v.  401 
Grosshead,  or  Capito,  bishop  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  ix.  193 

Gualbert,  abbot  of  Vallombrosa,  vi.  75 
Gudbrand  (Gudbramlalen),  v.  413 
Guelphs  supported  by  Boniface  VIII. 
ix.  5 

Guibert  of  Nugent  sous  Coucy,  vii. 
171,368 

Guibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  vii. 
162 

Guido,  archbishop  of  Milan,  vi.  62 
Guido,  cardinal,  vii.  207 
Guido,  Cistercian,  viii.  401 
Guigo,  prior,  viii.  82 
Guiscard  of  Cremona,  vii.  67 
Guitmund  of  Aversa,  vi.  260 
Gundobad,  king  of  the  Burgundians, 

v.  6.  Defends  judgments  of  God, 
179 

Gundobald,  vi.  118,  n. 

Gnndulf,  founder  of  a  sect  in  Arras, 

vi.  355 

Gunild,  wife  of  Harald  Blaatand,  v. 
396 

Guntbert,  monk,  vi.  188 
Gunther,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  vi. 

13 


Guntram,  king  of  the  Franks,  v. 
164,  n. 

Gurm,  king  of  Denmark,  v.  396 
Gutzkow,  conversion  of,  vii.  30 
Gylas,  Hungarian  prince,  v.  455 
Gyrovagi,  iii.  350,  373 

H 

Hacon,  prince  of  Norwav,  v.  403, 
406 

Hadeby,  (Sleswic),  v.  270 
Hadelbod,  bishop,  v.  379 
Hadrian,  emperor,  i.  139.  His  re¬ 
script  to  Minucius  Fundanus,  140. 
Letter  to  Servianus,  141.  His 
temples,  142 

Hadrian  I.,  pope,  on  the  power  of  the 
Roman  see,  v.  166,  n.  His  warn¬ 
ings  addressed  to  Charlemagne, 

167,  n.  On  gifts  of  Constantine, 

168,  n.  Zealous  for  church  psal¬ 
mody,  176.  Conduct  in  the  image 
controversy,  314.  Sends  a  letter 
in  reply  to  the  Libri  Carolini,  to 
Charlemagne,  335 

Hadrian  II.,  pope,  vi.  22.  Contends 
for  the  recognition  of  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorean  decretals,  26.  His  posi¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  Greek 
church,  26 

Hadrian  IV.,  pope,  introduces  the  in¬ 
terdict,  ix.  436 
Hadrian,  abbot,  v.  33 
Haimo  of  Halberstadt,  vi.  158 
Halinardus,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  vi. 
44,  n. 

Halitgar,  bishop  of  Cam  bray,  v.  374. 

Directions  respecting  penance,  189 
Hallam,  Robert,  bishop  of  Salisbury , 
ix.  174 

Hallr  of  Sido,  v.  417 
Ham  the  patriarch,  i.  59 
Hamar,  a  Saracen,  vii.  94 
Hamburg,  v.  115.  Central  point  of 
Northern  missions,  381.  Destroy¬ 
ed,  382 

Hammersleben,  viii.  65 

Hanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  vi.  72 

Hans,  lord  of  Baden,  ix.  472 
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Harald  Krag,  prince  of  Jutland,  v. 
373.  Becomes  a  Christian,  374. 
Is  banished,  379 

Harald  Blaatand,  king  of  Denmark, 
successor  of  Gurm,  v.  396.  Be¬ 
comes  a  Christian,  396.  Killed  by 
his  son,  398 

Hari,  Horic’s  governor,  v.  393 
Hartmann  of  l’aderborn,  vii.  44 
Hartwig,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  vii. 
47 

Hegemonius,  supposed  author  of  the 
Grecian  Acts,  ii.  166 
Hegesippus,  church  teacher,  ii.  430 
Heidelberg,  university  of,  is.  538,  542 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  iii.  7, 
484 

Helgoland,  Willibrord  there,  v.  61. 
Liudger,  planter  of  Christianity 
there,  109 

Heliogabalus,  emperor,  i.  173 
Helladius  of  Tarsus,  iv.  183 
Heloise,  viii.  60 

Helvidius,  against  the  worship  of 
Mary,  iii.  483 
Henricians,  viii.  338 
Henry  I.  of  England,  viii  14 
Henry  II.  of  England,  vii.  234 
Henry  II.,  of  France,  vi.  228 
Henry  I.,  of  Germany,  v.  396,  446 
Henry  III.,  of  Germany,  vi.  45  ;  vii. 
121 

Henry  IV.,  of  Germany,  vi.  70  ;  vii. 
5/141,177 

Henry  V.,  of  Germany,  vii.  183 
Henry  VI.,  of  Germany,  vii.  243 
Henry  VII.,  of  Germany,  ix.  31 
Henry  of  Ghent,  viii.  89 
Henry  the  Lion,  vii.  44 
Henry,  archbishop  of  Mayence,  vii, 
101 

Henry,  bishop  of  Upsala,  vii.  61 
Henry  of  Langenstein  in  Hessia,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Counsel  of  Peace,  ix.  7 1 
Henry  of  Luxemburg.  See  emperor 
Henry  VII. 

Henry  of  Lazan,  ix.  457 
Henry  of  Latzemhock,  ix.  474 
Henry,  son  of  Gottschalk,  vii.  43 
Henry,  a  Cluniacensian,  viii.  341 


Heraclas,  disciple  of  Origen,  ii.  467, 
483 

Heracleon  the  Gnostic  on  oral  tradi¬ 
tion,  i.  426.  His  commentary  on 
St.  John,  ii.  95.  Mystical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  discourse  with  the 
Samaritan  woman,  96.  On  wit¬ 
nessing  for  Christ,  98.  Mystic 
words,  104 

Heraclian,  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  ii. 
166 

Heraclitus  on  the  Sibylline  prophecies, 
i.  245 

Heraclius,  Greek  emperor,  conquers 
the  Persians,  v.  116.  His  for¬ 
mulary  of  union  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  the  Monophysites  with 
the  Catholic  church,  243.  See  his 
edict  tx,h<n;  r7,;  ir'iana;. 

Herard,  bishop  of  Tours,  vi.  113 
Herculius  Maximianus  Cwsar,  i.  203 
Heresy  defined,  i.  308,  467.  Tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  heretical  spirit,  469. 
The  Judaizing  sects,  471.  The 
Ebionites,  476.  Punishable  by  the 
state,  ix.  41 

Heretics,  baptism  of,  i.  439-448 
Herewald,  viii.  14 
Heribald  of  Auxerre,  vi.  214 
Heribert,  archbishop  of  Milan,  vi. 
359 

Heribert,  ecclesiastic,  vi.  353 
Heridac,  priest,  v.  373 
Herigar  (Hergeir),  v.  380,  385 
Herigar  of  Laub,  vi.  219 
Herluin,  abbot,  viii.  44 
Hermann,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  vii. 
140 

Hermann,  bishop  of  Metz,  vii.  146 
Hermann,  Jewish  convert,  vii.  97,  107 
Hermann,  v.  d.  Hardt.  ix.  477 
Hermannus  Contractus,  vi.  349 
Hernias,  The  Shepherd,  i.  385 ;  ii. 
391,  410 

Hermes,  Trismegistus,  i.  245 
I  Hermias,  apologist,  ii.  429 
Hermits  in  Italy,  vi.  103 
Hermogenes  on  the  doctrine  of  crea¬ 
tion,  ii.  276-280.  Anthropology, 
348 
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ITerod  I.,  his  opinion  of  the  Messiah, 
ix.  22 

Heron,  monk,  iii.  339 
Ileros  of  Arles,  iv.  314 
Hessia,  Henry  of,  author  of  Epistola 
Pacis,  ix.  70,  171 

Hesychius,  Egyptian  bishop,  ii.  498 
Hetieria,  or  close  associations,  edict 
against,  i.  134,  135 
Heubner,  Dr.,  Neander’s  second  vo¬ 
lume  of  Church  History  dedicated 
to  him,  i.  ix. 

Heuwald,  brothers,  martyrs,  v.  59 
Hexapla,  by  Origen,  ii.  478 
Iliallti  of  Iceland,  v.  415 
Hieracas,  Egyptian  ascetic,  ii.  485 
Hieroeles  against  Christianity,  i.  201, 
240 

Hierotheos,  monk,  v.  455 
Hilarianus  the  martyr,  i.  211 
Hilarion,  monk,  iii.  333 
Hilarius,  iii.  223 
Hilarus,  deacon  at  Rome,  iv.  219 
Hilary  the  commentator  on  the  ear¬ 
lier  and  later  practice  of  the  church, 
i.  252.  On  Dioclesian’s  edict 
against  the  Manicheans,  ii.  195 
Hilary  of  Arles,  iii.  245 
Hilary,  the  friend  of  Prosper,  iv.  385 
Hilary  of  Poictiers.  Against  the  con¬ 
founding  of  Church  and  State,  iii. 
47.  Author  of  church  hymns,  iii. 
451.  In  defence  of  Athanasius,  iv. 
53.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
iv.  84.  Soul  and  body  of  Christ, 
iv.  96.  Anthropology,  iv.  280. 
Lord’s  supper,  iv.  436 
Hildebert,  bishop  of  Mans,  vii.  185, 
187,  275,  343,  425,  477;  viii. 
343 ;  ix.  391 

Hildebrand,  monk,  (Gregory  VIE), 
vi.  48.  Friend  of  Gregory  VI., 
50.  His  journey  to  Germany,  50. 
His  efforts  to  promote  a  reforma¬ 
tion,  52.  Made  sub-deacon  of  the 
Romish  church,  59.  See  Gre¬ 
gory  VII. 

Hildegar  of  Cologne,  v.  97 
Hildegard,  vii.  301;  viii.  326;  ix. 
319.  Prophecies  of,  550 


Ililduin  of  St.  Denis,  vi.  170 
Hiltibad,  the  deacon,  v.  48 
Hinkmar,  archbishop  of  Rbeims, 
vi.  12,  18,  79.  His  pastoral  in¬ 
structions,  15.  His  view  of  image- 
worship,  134.  His  controversy 
with  Gottschalk,  187 
Hinkmar,  bishop  ot'  I.aon,  vi.  26 
Hippolytus,  bishop,  on  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  i.  411.  Celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Eucharist,  461.  On 
Noetus,  ii.  303.  Life  and  writings, 
439-442 

Hipporegius,  council  of  (a.d.  393), 
iii.  233 

Holme,  a  fortress,  vii.  49 
Holum,  episcopal  see  in  Iceland, 
v.  420 

Holy  Ghost,  sect  of  the,  viii.  131 
Ilomerites,  Christianity  among  the, 
iii.  166 

Homiliaria,  the  ancient,  falsified, 
v.  174.  That  of  Paul  the  deacon, 
174 

Honoratus,  ix.  451 
Honorius,  iii.  113.  284 
Honorius,  pope,  in  favour  of  Mono- 
theletism,  v.  247.  Anathematized, 
270 

Honorius  II.,  pope,  vi.  72  ;  vii.  8 
Honorius  Ill.,  pope,  vii.  52 
Honorius  IV.,  pope,  vii.  88  ;  viii. 
383 

Hora?  canonicse,  v.  146 
ldoric  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  v.  381, 
384,  393 

Horic  II.,  his  successor,  v.  393 
Hormisdas,  king  of  Persia,  ii.  170; 
iii.  157 

Hormisdas  of  Rome,  iv.  406 
Hosius  of  Cordova,  iii.  41,  218;  iv. 
57 

Hiibner,  Master,  ix.  356 

Hugo  Blancus,  vii.  144 

Hugo  Capet,  king  of  France,  vi.  32 

Hugo  of  Cluny,  vii.  156 

Hugo  of  Flavigny,  vi.  244,  n. 

Hugo  of  Fleury,  vii.  195 
Hugo,  Franciscan,  vii.  391 
Hugo  of  Langres,  vi.  226 
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Hugo,  bishop  of  Lyons,  vii.  169 
Hugo  de  Pagani,  vii.  357 
Hugo  of  St.  Caro,  viii.  101,  370 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  vii.  475;  viii. 

45,  137,  187;  ix.  391 
Hugo,  reformer  of  monachism,  vi.  103 
Hulagu,  khan  of  the  Mongols,  vii. 
75 

Humbert,  cardinal,  vi.  79,  n.,  235, 
333 

Humbert  de  Romanis,  vii.  262,  370, 
435 ;  viii.  320 
Humiliates,  viii.  357 
Hungary,  spread  of  Christianity  in, 
v.  454 

Huns.  See  Avares 
Huss,  John,  commences  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  Bohemia,  ix.  69,  171,  339. 
Preacher  at  Bethlehem  Chapel, 
341.  Condemns  the  Wilsnack  mi¬ 
racle,  343.  Influenced  by  Wick- 
lifi’s  doctrines,  347,  370.  Stands 
up  for  the  Bohemian  nationality, 
353-368.  On  the  right  of  pro¬ 
perty,  389.  On  transubstantiation, 
357,391.  Excommunicated,  393. 
Attempt  at  a  compromise,  395. 
Condemns  the  system  of  indul¬ 
gences,  399.  Bull  of  pope  John 
XXIII.  burnt  by  tire  Hussites, 413. 
Martyrdom  of  the  three  witnesses, 
417.  Huss  placed  under  the  ban 
and  interdict,  425.  His  treatise 
De  Ecclesia,  433-444.  Letters 
of  Huss  in  exile,  448.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  before  the  council  at  Con¬ 
stance,  464.  His  imprisonment, 
467.  And  sickness,  479.  His 
dream,  481.  Demands  a  public 
trial,  483.  Interposition  of  the 
Bohemian  knights  for,  493.  Ap¬ 
pearance  before  the  council,  495— 
516.  His  condemnation  and  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  533-537 
Hyginus,  of  Cordova,  iv.  492 
Hymns  used  at  public  worship,  i. 

420.  See  Psalmody 
Hypsistarians,  iv.  487 
Hystaspes,  interpolated  writings,  i. 
245 


I 

Iago  de  Compostella,  vii.  425 
laldabaoth.  See  Ophites 
Ibas  of  Edessa,  iv.  214.  Letter  of, 
condemned,  iv.  265 
Iberians,  conversion  of  the,  iii.  162- 
164 

Ibn-Wahab,  on  China,  v.  123,  n. 
Iceland,  spread  of  Christianity  in, 

v.  412 

Icia  (Ida)  v.  382 
Iconium,  council  of,  i.  440 
Idacius  of  Emerita,  iv.  492 
Idealists,  ii.  154 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  i.  139. 
Letter  to  Polycarp,  373.  On  the 
festival  of  Sunday,  409.  Docet- 
ism,  ii.  369.  The  Lord’s  Supper, 
392.  His  letters,  411 
Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

vi.  299.  His  origin,  299.  Contro¬ 
versy  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches  respecting  his 
patriarchate,  310 

Ignis  purgatorius,  v.  187 
Ignis  sacer,  vi.  89,  n. 

Igur,  Russian  grand  prince,  v.  450 
Ildefonsus,  Spanish  bishop,  vi.  332,  n. 
Image-controversies,  vi.  273.  Ge¬ 
neral  participation  in  them,  278. 
In  the  time  of  Leo  the  Isaurian, 
279.  Of  Constantine  Copronvmus, 
295.  Of  Leo  IV.,  308.  Of  Con¬ 
stantine  the  younger  and  Irene, 
310.  Participation  of  the  Western 
church  in  them,  322.  In  the 
Greek  church,  vi.  263 
Image-worship  the  origin  of  super¬ 
stition,  i.  12.  Defended  by  Por¬ 
phyry,  237.  Its  rise  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  403^405;  iii.  4C9- 
418.  Gradual  origin  of,  v.  273. 
Gregory  the  Great  on,  274.  In 
the  Greek  church,  277.  Reaction 
against  the  extravagance  of,  278. 
In  the  Roman  church,  322.  In 
the  Frank  church,  322.  Combated 
by  Agobard  of  Lyons,  vi.  117.  By 
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Claudius  of  Turin,  122.  Views  of 
Jonas  of  Orleans,  132.  Of'Wala- 
frid  Strabo,  133.  Of  Matthias  of 
Janow,  ix.  336 

Images,  superstitious  use  of  them  in 
the  Greek  church,  v.  277.  As  j 
sponsors  at  baptism,  378.  Images 
specially  worshipped,  278 
Ina,  English  king,  on  punishment  in 
the  church  of  criminals  who  took 
refuge  there,  v.  144 
India,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  i. 

112  ;  iii.  164,  165  ;  ix.  123 
Indiculus  luminosus  of  Alvar,  v.  462, 
472 

Indulgences,  origin  of,  v.  72,  189; 

vii.  486.  Abuse  of,  ix.  4  Doc¬ 
trine  of  expounded,  59.  Scandal 
brought  on  the  church  by  the  in¬ 
discriminate  sale  of,  74.  Con¬ 
demned  by  IIuss,  401 

Infant  baptism,  i.  431-436  ;  iii.  453, 
460  ;  vi.  212 

Infant  communion,  i.  461  ;  ii.  393 
Infants,  communion  of,  vii.  475 
Infidelity  destructive  of  civil  liberty, 
i.  15.  Antagonistic  to  Christianity, 
45 

Inge-Olofson,  Swedish  king,  v.  400 
Innocent  of  Rome.  On  the  Roman 
primacy,  iii.  241.  On  fasting 
on  the  Sabbath,  iii.  424.  In  the 
Pelagian  controversies,  iv.  317 
Innocent  II.,  pope,  vii.  198 
Innocent  III.,  pope,  vii.  59,  102, 
238,  439,  445,  448,  471,  40 1 ; 

viii.  213, 362,  401 

Innocent  IV,,  pope,  vii.  66,  104; 
viii.  359 

Innocent  VI.,  pope,  ix.  63 
Innocent  VII.,  pope,  ix.  102.  Bull 
to  suppress  the  Wickliffite  heresies, 
357 

Inquisition,  viii.  405 

Insabbati,  viii.  357 

Inspiration,  doctrine  of,  i.  494  ;  ii. 

201 ;  iii.  498 
Instantius,  iv.  492 
Intercessions  of  bishops,  iii.  199-203 
Interdict,  vi.  152.  In  Germany,  ix. 


61.  Takes  its  origin  from  Hadrian, 
iv.  436 

Interpolated  writings,  i.  245 
Interstitia,  v.  27 
Investiture,  vii.  138 
Ion,  Irish  bishop,  v.  422 
Iona,  St.,  v.  13 
Irentcus,  Comes,  iv.  154,  164 
Irenams,  bishop  of  Lyons,  on  mira¬ 
culous  cures,  i.  102.  Christianity 
in  Germany,  116.  In  Spain,  117. 
On  the  persecutions,  165.  The 
relation  of  bishops  to  presbyters, 
266.  Ecclesia  apostolica  at  Rome, 
284.  The  unity  of  the  church, 
290.  Rebukes  Victor,  bishop  of 
Rome,  299,  415.  Gladiatorial 
shows,  364.  Infant  baptism,  431. 
Oblation,  458.  Ebionites,  476. 
Doctrine  of  accommodation  among 
the  Gnostics,  ii.  32,  37.  Cerinthus, 
42,  43.  Saturnin,  124.  Tatian, 
126.  Prodieians,  120.  Nico- 
laitans,  ib.  Intermediate  position 
of  Irenseus,  198.  Montanistic 
proceedings,  221.  Knowledge  of 
God,  270.  Creation,  280.  Soul 
of  Christ,  374.  Redemption,  383. 
Faith  and  law,  388.  Baptism, 
390.  Lord’s  Supper,  392.  Chi- 
liasm,  397.  Life  and  writings, 
434-439 

Irene,  Greek  empress,  friend  of 
images,  her  character,  v.  306.  Ob¬ 
tains  the  government,  310.  Favours 
monachism,  311.  Her  efforts  to 
promote  image- worship,  318 
Ireland,  Christianity  in,  iii.  172- 
1 77.  Seminary  of  Christian  cul¬ 
ture,  v.  12.  Monasteries  in  that 
island,  12-38,  209 
Imerius  (Guamerius),  vii.  281 
Isaac,  martyr,  v.  467 
Isidore,  bishop  of  Hispalis,  his  writ¬ 
ings,  v.  209  ;  vi.  2,  n. 

Isidore  of  Pelusiura,  iii.  190,  356, 
359,  401,  451 ;  iv.  135.  Anthro¬ 
pology,  423.  Baptism,  430. 
His  judgment  respecting  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  slaves,  v.  136 
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Isidore,  presbyter  of  Theophilus  of 
Alexandria,  iv.  465 
Isidorus,  son  of  Basilides,  ii.  47,  51, 
57,  59 
Isleif,  v.  420 

Islep.  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ix. 
195 

Israel,  bishop,  vi.  161,  n. 

Italy,  orders  of  monks  in,  vi.  103 
Ithacius  of  Sossuba,  iv.  492 
Itzehoe,  v.  374 

Ivo  (Yves),  of  Chartres,  vii.  166, 
187,  268,  278,  281,  334;  viii. 
334 

Ized,  Caliph,  v.  280 
J 

Jabdallaha,  Nestorian  missionary,  v. 
123 

Jacob  Amund,  Swedish  king,  v.  401 
Jacob  of  Edessa  and  the  Jacobites, 

iv.  272 

Jacob,  Throndracian,  vi.  343.  His 
doctrine,  343 

Jacob  of  Vitry,  vii.  80,  289,  370; 
viii.  83 

Jacob  the  Wysehrad,  ix.  430 
Jacob,  steps  of,  i.  486 
Jacobellus  of  Mies,  ix.  430,  479.  Op¬ 
poses  the  withholding  of  the  cup 
from  the  laity,  488 
Jamblichus  the  Neo-Platonic  philo¬ 
sopher,  i.  240 

James  (Jacob),  king  of  Majorca,  vii. 

88 

Jaroslaw  (Yaroslaw),  Russian  prince, 

v.  456 

Jeremiah,  archbishop  of  Sens,  vi. 
292 

Jerome,  active  in  support  of  mo- 
nasticism,  iii.  367.  Against 
Jovinian,  391.  On  fasting  on  the 
Sabbath,  423.  Against  the  theatri¬ 
cal  mode  of  church  psalmody,  452. 
On  the  Lord’s  Supper,  467.  Against 
Vigilantius,  and  in  favour  of  the 
worship  of  the  saints,  479.  Against 
Helvidius,  483.  Pilgrimages,  484. 
Interpretations  of  scripture,  and 


inspiration,  498.  Pelagian  contro¬ 
versies,  iv.  311,  409.  On  Origen, 
454.  Commentaries  of,  ix.  215. 
480 

Jerome  of  Prague,  ix.  354,  Causes 
the  bulls  of  pope  John  XXIII.  to 
be  burned,  413.  His  efforts  to 
promote  the  reform  of  the  church 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  Wick- 
lift',  537.  Escapes  from  Vienna, 
538.  Accused  at  Constance  of 
favouring  the  Greek  church,  540. 
His  trial  and  martyrdom,  542-549 
Jerusalem,  synod  of  (a.d.  415),  iv. 
312 

Jesenic,  friend  of  Huss,  ix.  393. 

Escapes  to  Prague,  425 
Jews  witnesses  of  the  One  God,  i.  48. 
Their  misapprehension  of  the  The¬ 
ocracy,  51.  Deluded  by  false 
prophets,  53.  Their  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks  at  Alexandria, 
69-81.  Their  adaptation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  474.  Favoured  by  Julian, 
iii.  71.  Persecution  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  on  the  part  of  the,  148. 
In  Rome,  ix.  45 
Jezdegerdes,  iii.  156  ;  iv.  527 
Jitzin,  Master  von,  ix.  418 
Joachim,  abbot,  ix.  195,  550 
Joachim  of  Calabria,  vii.  185,  261, 
304,  339,  404  ;  viii.  368 
Johanna  (Joan),  female  pope,  fabulous 
legend,  vi.  31,  n. 

Johannes,  abbot  of  St.  Gorze,  v.  475 
Johannes,  bishop  of  Costnitz,  v.  48 
Johannes  Eleemosynarius,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  on  the  treatment  of 
slaves,  v.  136 

Johannes  the  Grammarian,  vi.  2. 
Tutor  to  the  emperor  Theophilus, 
284 

Johannes  vrymvrv; ,  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  v.  159 
Johannes  Tzimisces,  Greek  emperor, 
vi.  345 

Johannites,  iv.  478 
John  the  Baptist,  his  mission,  i.  52. 
His  so-called  disciples,  ii.  16,  113. 
Same  as  Elias,  221 
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John,  St.,  the  evangelist,  exercised  his 
episcopate  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  265, 
271,  473.  Compared  with  St. 
Peter,  295.  Apocryphal  gospel  of, 
viii.  297 

John,  king  of  England,  vii.  241.  Sur¬ 
renders  England  to  the  pope,  ix. 
196 

John  III.,  pope,  v.  164,  n. 

John  VIII.,  pope.  His  transactions 
with  Methodius,  v.  326.  Bestows 
the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  on 
Charles  the  Bald,  vi.  28.  His 
position  in  relation  to  the  Greek 
church,  322 

John  XII.  (Octavian),  vi.  30.  De¬ 
posed  on  account  of  his  immorali¬ 
ties  by  Otho  I.,  331 ;  ix.  26 
John  XIII.,  pope,  v.  446 
John  XV.,  contends  for  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorean  Decretals,  vi.  32 
John  XIX.,  pope,  vi.  331 
John  XXI.,  pope,  vii.  266 
John  XXII.,  pope,  viii.  373;  ix.  33. 
His  decision  on  evangelical  poverty 
contrary  to  the  gospel,  ix.  47.  Ac¬ 
cused  of  heresy  and  deposed,  51. 
Jiesumes  his  power,  52.  Bull  of, 
571 

John  XXIII.,  pope,  ix.  128.  Re¬ 
ported  to  have  poisoned  Alexander 
V.,  129.  Endeavours  to  conciliate 
the  university  of  Paris,  129,  134. 
Flies  from  Rome,  being  besieged 
by  Ladislaus,  144.  Appears  be¬ 
fore  the  council  at  Constance, 
148.  Presents  a  form  of  abdica¬ 
tion,  157.  Makes  his  escape  by 
night  to  Schaff hausen,  153.  Is 
brought  back  to  Constance  by 
Sigismond,  where  he  is  deposed, 
160.  Bull  of,  burnt  by  the 
Hussites,  413.  His  imprisonment 
at  Gottleben,  494 

John,  whether  rightly  called  founder 
of  the  Paulician  sect  ?  v.  337 
John,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  vii.  188 
John  the  Iron,  of  Leitomysl,  arch¬ 
bishop,  ix.  428,  429,  492 
John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  v. 


271.  His  letter  to  Constantine  of 
Rome,  272 

John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
one  of  the  committee  to  try  Huss, 
ix.  477 

John,  archbishop  of  Piacenza,  vi.  118 
John,  bishop  of  Ileraelea,  vi.  317 
John,  bishop  of  Mecklenburgh,  v. 
449 

John,  bishop  of  Lubeck,  ix.  477 
John  de  Brogny,  archbishop  of 
Ostia,  ix.  497 

John,  bishop  of  Sabina  (Silvester 
III.),  vi.  44 

John,  bishop  of  Trani,  vi.  332 
John,  bishop  of  Veletri  (Benedict  X.), 
vi.  59 

John  of  Antioch,  engaged  in  the 
Nestorian  controversv,  iv.  147- 
163  ;  ix.  155 
John  Beecus,  viii.  268 
John  of  Bilombar,  ix.  185 
John  of  Chlum  accompanies  Huss  to 
Constance,  ix.  463.  Endeavours 
to  defend  him  against  the  violence 
of  the  pope  and  cardinals,  472. 
Protests  against  the  imprisonment 
of  Huss,  475,  494 
John  Cinnamos,  viii.  251 
John,  Comes  sacrarum,  iv.  172 
John  of  Damascus,  defence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  against  Mohammedanism,  v. 
121.  His  doctrinal  manual,  234. 
His  origin,  285,  n.  His  opposition 
to  tales  of  dragons  and  fairies,  286, 
n.  His  discourse  in  favour  of 
image-worship,  286,  289.  On  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  vi.  294  ; 
viii.  275 

John  Ducas,  viii,  260,  267 
John  of  Ealkenberg,  a  Dominican,  ix. 
182 

John  of  Fidanza,  viii.  93 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster. 
See  Gaunt 

John  of  Jauduno,  Franciscan,  ix,  35, 
211 

John  of  Rebel,  ix.  361 
John  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  457 
John  Lascaris,  viii.  265 
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John  of  Lugio,  viii.  296 
John  of  Matha,  vii.  371 
John  of  Milheim,  is.  340 
John  of  Monte  Corvino,  vii.  77 
John  of  Oznun,  v.  345,  n. 

John  Parastron,  viiL  267 
John  of  Winterthur,  is.  61,  62.  Re¬ 
cites  the  legend  of  Frederic  II.,  63 
John,  martyr  to  the  protestant  cause, 
is.  417 

John  of  Paris,  vii.  473  ;  is.  19, 
221.  His  treatise  on  royal  and 
papal  authority,  22-27 
John  Peter  de  Oliva,  viii.  373 
John  Philoponus,  iv.  274 
John  de  Plano  Carpini,  vii.  68 
John  of  Ragusio,  is.  185 
John  of  Salisbury,  vii.  227  ;  viii.  5 
John,  count  of  Soissons,  vii.  451 
John,  Syncellus  of  Cyrill,  iv.  166 
John  Talaya,  iv.  237 
John,  the  Tartarian  priest-king,  vii. 
53,  70 

John  of  Wallenrod,  bishop  of  Riga, 
is.  532 

John  Zimisees,  viii.  295 
John,  founder  of  the  congregation  of 
Vallombrosa,  vi.  114 
John,  martyr,  v.  466 
John,  monk,  v.  315 
Jonas  of  Bobbio,  v.  39,  n. 

Jonas  of  Orleans  contends  against 
Claudius  of  Turin,  vi.  132.  Against 
reliance  on  outward  works,  146. 
His  writings,  154 

Josephus  on  false  prophets,  i.  53. 
The  Sadducees,  58.  Pharisees,  ib. 
Essenes,  60 

Joseph,  patriarch  of  Armenia,  iii. 
161 ;  viii.  266 

Joseph,  head  of  the  Paulicians,  v. 
345 

Joseph,  (Economus  of  the  church  of 
Constantinople,  vi.  301 
Jovian,  iii.  95  ;  iv.  76 
Jovinian,  iii.  381-392;  is.  507 
Judaism  contrasted  with  paganism, 
i.  5.  Its  elements,  48.  Expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  Messiah,  51.  False  pro¬ 
phets,  53.  Doctrines  of  the  Phari¬ 


sees  and  Sadducees,  55.  The 
Essenes,  59.  Influence  of  Hellenic 
culture  on,  68.  Its  admisture 
with  Platonism,  71-81.  Its 
relation  to  Christianity,  86-91. 
Julian’s  views  of.  See  Appendix. 
Its  relation  to  Christianity  and  to 
paganism.  See  Appendix,  49-51, 
101 

Judas  of  Gamala,  i.  51 

Judaizing  sects,  i.  471 

Judgments  of  God,  v.  179 

Judith,  empress,  v.  374 

Julia  Mammaea,  i.  173 

Julian,  emperor,  iii.  49-94,  120- 

127,  278 

Julian  of  Eclanum.  Participation 
in  the  Pelagian  controversies,  iv. 
327.  Advocate  of  the  Pelagian 
doctrines,  iv.  356,  367.  Doctrine 
of  baptism,  iv.  432 
Juliana,  a  Christian  virgin,  ii.  476 
Julin,  vii.  13,  21 
Julius  Africanus,  ii.  479 
Julius  Cassianus,  ii.  129 
Julius  Paulus  on  the  Roman  civil  law, 
i.  120 

Julius  of  Rome,  iii.  244;  iv.  44 
Jurisdiction,  spiritual,  vi.  151 
Justice,  administration  of,  148 
Justification,  Wickliff’s  views  on,  is. 
247 

Justin  Martyr  on  the  infidelity  of 
the  philosophers,  i.  12.  Jewish  de- 
niers  of  angels,  58.  Proselytes,  93. 
Miraculous  cures,  102.  Christian 
patience,  104.  Exposes  Crascens, 

128.  Defects  of  Christians,  353. 
Magistrates,  359.  Divine  worship, 
402.  Form  of  baptism,  430.  On 
the  due  celebration  of  baptism  and 
the  Eucharist,  455-459.  Two 
classes  of  Jewish  Christians,  474, 
500.  On  Ebionism,  500.  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Logos,  ii.  204.  Christ’s 
humanity,  374.  Satisfaction,  385. 
Eucharist,  392.  Chiliasm,  397. 
Life  and  writings,  412-426 

Justina,  iv.  93 

Justinian,  Greek  emperor,  founder  of 
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rights  of  patronage,  iii.  119;  iv. 
244,489;  v.  151;  ix.  125 
Justinian  II.,  Greek  emperor,  v. 
270 

Juvenalis  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  156,  212, 
232 

K 

Kammin,  vii.  12 
Karaites,  i.  59 

Kent,  converted  by  Augustin,  v.  16. 

Suppression  of  Christianity  in,  24 
Kerait,  kingdom  of,  vii.  62 
Kiss  of  charity,  i.  172,  354,  363,  434, 
439 

Klonkot,  a  Bohemian,  ix.  262 
Knighton,  Henry,  ix.  215 
Knights  Templars,  vii.  357.  Con¬ 
demned  by  the  council  of  Vienne, 
ix.  32,  246 
Koblaikhan,  vii.  76 
Kolberg,  conversion  of,  vii.  22 
Kopts  (Copts),  their  Monophysitism  ; 
patriarchate  founded  among  them, 
v.  122,  The  Nubians  and  Abys- 
sinians  subject  to  this  patriarchate, 
124 

Koran,  moral  element  in  the,  v.  116. 
Gnostic  elements  in  the,  118.  On 
the  mission  of  Mohammed,  118,  n. 
Krebs,  Nicholas,  of  Cuss,  ix.  187 
Kulm,  vii.  61 
Kvvoxit)(>Tra.i,  v.  353,  n. 

Kupan,  v.  459 

Kyrkujolsa  (Slavonian),  v.  445 
L 

Lactantius  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  ii. 
337 

Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  ix.  105. 
Endeavours  to  obtain  the  crown  of 
Sicily,  ib.  Attacks  Rome,  106. 
Abandons  the  cause  of  Gregory 
XII.,  129.  Makes  himself  master 
of  Rome,  144.  Dies,  145.  Bull 
of  pope  John  XXIII.  against,  399 
Laity,  sometimes  opposed  to  the  ca¬ 
tholic  idea  of  a  priesthood,  i.  273. 


Participation  in  the  choice  of  church 
officers,  278.  Excluded  from  sy¬ 
nods,  289.  Participation  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  elections,  iii.  216 
Lampon,  iv.  139 
Lancaster,  duke  of.  See  Gaunt 
Landrich,  among  the  Erieslanders, 

v.  109 

Landulf  de  Cotta,  vi.  65 
Landulf  de  St.  Paulo,  vi.  64 
Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

vi.  174,  238  ;  vii.  456 
Lanfrick,  v.  52 

Langham,  Simon,  bishop  of  Ely,  ix. 
195 

Langton,  Stephen,  cardinal,  vii.  241 
Laodicea,  council  of,  iii.  227,  459. 
On  the  festival  of  Sunday,  422.  On 
church  psalmody,  451 
Lapides  uncti,  v.  413,  n. 

Lapsi,  on  their  restoration  to  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  the  church,  i.  315-317, 
334.  Synods  on  their  account,  326 
Lararium,  domestic  chapel,  i.  173 
Lascaris  II.,  viii.  264 
Last  judgment,  expectation  of  the, 
vi.  175,  n. 

Laurentius  (Lawrence),  presbyter, 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  v.  15. 
Sent  to  Rome,  18.  Augustin’s 
successor,  23.  His  vision,  24 
Lazarus  of  Aix,  iv.  314 
Lazarus,  the  monk  and  artist,  vi. 
284 

I.azians,  conversion  of  the,  iii.  163 
Leander,  bishop  of  Seville,  v.  162 
Leecatores,  viii.  384 
Lectores,  or  readers  of  the  Scriptures, 
i.  279,  280 
Left  of  Lazan,  ix.  458 
Legates,  papal,  vii.  121 
Legio  fulmiuea,  i.  160 
Legists,  vii.  282 

Leidrad,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  v.  231 
Leif,  v.  422 

Lenten  fast  observed,  i.  415 
Leo  the  Great,  iii.  147,242,  245,  443; 
iv.210.  On  the  Robber’s  synod,  and 
the  Chalcedonian  council,  218. 
Was  he  the  author  of  the  book  de 
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vocatione  gentium  ?  392.  Ma- 

nichseans,  4S9.  Priscillianists,  496 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  Greek  emperor, 

iv.  233.  Enemy  of  image-worship, 

v.  279.  His  first  ordinance  against 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  images, 
281.  His  transactions  with  Her¬ 
manns,  281.  His  law  against  all 
religious  images,  288.  Why  he 
was  favourably  disposed  to  the 
Paulicians,  344 

Leo  the  Armenian  attempts  to  abolish 
image-worship,  v.  264.  His  con¬ 
troversy  on  this  subject  with  Nice- 
phorus  and  Thcodorus,  265.  His 
measures  for  abolishing  images, 
278.  Persecutes  the  Paulicians,  353 
Leo  IV.,  Greek  emperor,  enemy  of 
images,  v.  308.  His  conduct  to¬ 
wards  the  friends  of  images,  309. 
His  death,  310 

Leo  VI.,  the  philosopher,  Greek 
emperor,  vi.  329 

Leo  III.,  pope,  v.  142.  Crowns 
Charlemagne  emperor,  165.  Com¬ 
plaints  against  him,  168 
Leo  VII.,  pope,  vi.  31 
Leo  IX.,  pope,  vi.  47  ;  vii.  112, 132, 
201.  Founds  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history ofthe  papacy,  vi.  47.  Fights 
against  the  Normans,  56.  Canon¬ 
ized  as  a  saint,  58.  Appears  against 
Berengarius,  227.  Against  Michael 
Cerularius,  333 
Leo  Allatius,  vi.  321 
Leo,  bishop  of  Aehris,  vi.  332 
Leo,  consul,  vi.  318 
Leo  the  Grammarian,  vi.  314,  n. 

Leo,  bishop  of  Phocea,  v.  302,  n. 

Leo,  papal  legate,  vi.  39 
Leonides,  father  of  Origen,  ii.  456-459 
T.eonis,  cardinal,  vii.  198 
Leoniste,  viii.  360 
Leontius  of  Neapolis,  in  defence  of 
images,  iii.  416-418 
Lepers,  hospitals  for,  vii.  370 
Leporius,  iv.  332 

Lerins,  cloister  of,  iii.  370  ;  iv.  387, 
401 

Letters  communicatory,  i.  186 


Leuderich,  bishop  of  Bremen,  v.  383 
Leuthard,  fanatic,  vi.  363 
Lewis,  the  emperor,  vi.  14 
Lewis  the  Pious,  v.  373.  On  image- 
worship,  vi.  290 
Lewis  III.,  of  France,  vi.  78 
Liafdag,  bishop  of  Ripen,  v.  398 
Libanius,  iii.  35,  63-72 
Libellatici,  i.  182 
Libelli  pacis,  i.  318 
Libelli  pcenitentiales,  v.  189 
Libentius,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  v. 
398 

Liber  pontificalis,  vi.  8,  n. 

Liberius  of  Rome,  iii.  313,  437  ;  iv. 
56;  is.  123 

Libri  Carolini,  their  author,  v.  324. 
Against  fanatical  destruction  of 
images,  325.  Against  supersti¬ 
tious  worship  of  images,  325.  On 
the  design  and  use  of  images,  326. 
On  the  opposition  of  the  standing 
points  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  327.  On  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  on  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
328.  On  relics,  329.  On  the  use 
of  images  and  of  incense,  329. 
Against  miracles  said  to  be  per- 
fonned  by  images,  331.  Against 
the  argument  in  favour  of  image- 
worship  derived  from  dreams,  332. 
On  the  worship  of  saints,  332. 
Against  Byzantine  Basileolatrv, 
333 

Licinius,  iii.  16-26 
Liefland,  conversion  of,  vii.  49 
Liege,  sect  there.  See  Arras 
Life,  Christian,  iii.  316-393 
Linus,  ix.  26 

Lisoi  (Lisieux),  president  of  the  sect 
at  Orleans,  vi.  353 
Liter®  formate,  i.  286 
Lithuania,  Greek  church  in,  ix.  540 
Liudger,  his  education,  v.  118.  His 
labours,  109.  His  death,  110 
Liuthard,  Frankish  bishop,  v.  14 
Liutolf  of  Augsburg,  vi.  144 
Livin,  in  Brabant,  v.  58,  n. 

Logos,  the  doctrine  of  the,  ii.  302- 
312 
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Logsogu,  v.  418,  n. 

Lollards,  or  poor  priests,  ix.  206 
Lombard,  sentences  of  the,  ix.  486 
London,  chosen  by  Gregory  the  Great 
for  an  archiepiscopal  see,  v.  20 
Longobards,  Arians,  come  over  to  the 
Catholic  church,  v.  162 
Lorch  (Laureacurn),  v.  434 
Lord’s  Prayer,  Cyprian’s  remarks  on, 
i.  187 

Lord’s  Supper.  See  Eucharist.  Ce¬ 
lebration  of  the,  iii.  463-470. 
Doctrine  of  the,  iv.  435-442  ;  vi. 
209.  Idea  of  sacrifice  in,  v.  186. 
Magical  effects  of  the,  186.  Mis¬ 
chievous  influence  of  this  notion, 
187.  Doctrine  of  the,  vi.  209. 
Doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ac¬ 
cording  to  Paschasius  Radbert,  v. 
213.  Struggle  for  its  recognition, 
218.  Compared  with  the  doctrine 
of  Ratramnus,  214.  Doctrine  of 
the  Lord’s  supper  according  to 
John  Scotus,  217.  Ratherius  of 
Verona,  Gerbert,  Herigar,  on  this 
subject,  219.  Doctrine  of  Beren- 
garius,  221.  Controversies  on  this 
doctrine,  223.  Eusebius  Bruno  on 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
229.  Triumph  of  this  doctrine, 
241.  More  particular  account  of 
the  doctrine  of  Berengarius,  247. 
Comparison  of  his  doctrine  with 
that  of  Paschasius  Radbert,  258. 
Doctrine  of  Wickliff,  ix.  221,  226. 
Of  Matthias  of  Janow,  313,  322. 
Of  Muss,  390,  487.  Of  Jacobellus 
of  Misa,  488 

I.othaire  of  Lotharingin,  vi.  11 
Lothaire  II.,  vi.  23;  vii.  201 
Lothario  of  Anagni,  vii.  239 
Louis  VJ.  of  France,  vii.  193 
Louis  VII.  of  France,  vii.  102 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  vii.  390,  415,452 
Louis  IV.  of  Germany,  ix.  33.  De¬ 
poses  pope  John  XXII.,  but  is 
unable  to  maintain  his  decree,  ix.  52, 
57.  Attempts  a  reconciliation  with 
Clement  VI.,  60.  His  death  in 
1347,  62 


Louis  of  Angers,  ix.  105 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  palsgrave,  ix.  161, 
494,  536 

Lucas  the  Marcionite,  ii.  151 
Lucas,  bishop  of  Tuy,  viii.  323, 
332 

Lucian,  prarpositus  cubiculariorum, 
i.  197 

Lucian  the  confessor,  i.  320 
Lucian,  the  learned  wit  of  Samosata, 
i.  11,  12,  18,  218 
Lucian,  iii.  127 

Lucianus,  founder  of  the  Antiochian 
school,  ii .  498 
Lucidus,  iv.  401 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  iv.  53,  75 
Luciferites,  iv.  76 
Lucilla,  iii.  264 

Lucius,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  189 
Lucius  II.,  pope,  vii.  208 
Lucius  III.,  pope,  viii.  357 
Lucius,  the  British  king,  i.  118 
Lucretius,  i.  11 
Ludmilla,  v.  443 
Ludolf,  vii.  45 

Lugdunum  (Lyons),  persecution  at, 
i.  116,  154 

Luitprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  vi. 
31,  n. 

Lull,  sent  by  Boniface  to  the  pope, 
v.  95.  Consecrated  bishop,  96.  At 
disagreement  with  abbot  Sturm, 
103,  n. 

Lull,  Raymond,  vii.  83,  263,  335, 
338,  425,  427,  466  ;  viii.  101, 
114,  156,  179,  221 
Luther  on  episcopacy,  i.  270.  Leader 
of  the  German  reformation,  ix.  201. 
His  translation  of  the  Bible,  215. 
Effect  of  his  doctrines  on  the  pea¬ 
sant  war  of  Germauy,  227.  Pro¬ 
phecy  of  his  Reformation  by  Wick¬ 
liff,  247.  At  first  adheres  to  the 
ancient  church  system,  521 
Luxeuil,  v.  51 

Lyons,  persecution  of  the  Christians 
at,  i.  116,  154 

Lyre,  symbolical  of  Christian  joy,  i. 
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Macarius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  v. 
266 

Macarius  of  Egypt,  iv.  460 
Macarius  of  Palestine,  iii.  339 
Macarius  Politicus,  iv.  460 
Macedonius  of  Constantinople  (a.d. 
360),  iv.  70 

Macedonius  of  Constantinople  (after 
A.D.  510),  iv.  240 
Macedonius,  monk,  iii.  353 
Macrianus,  i.  194 

Mrecenas’  advice  to  Augustus,  i.  120 
Magicians,  early,  i.  224 
Magnoald  (Magnus),  v.  50 
Magusadan  sect,  ii.  171 
Majolus,  reformer  of  Monachism,  vi. 

ioo 

Majorinus,  iii.  267,  270 
Malabar,  the  church  there  founded  by 
St.  Thomas,  i.  112 
Malachias  of  Armagh,  vii.  468 
Malatesta,  delegate  of  Gregory  XII. 
at  the  council  of  Constance,  ix. 
161 

Malchion,  presbyter,  ii.  332 
Male  (Malabar),  iii.  165 
Malek  al  Kamel,  vii.  80 
Malilosa,  viii.  298 
Mandaeans,  ii.  16 
Mandata,  vii.  277 
Mangukhan,  vii.  69 
Mani,  or  Manes,  the  Gnostic,  i.  435  ; 
ii.  157-170.  Disputes  with  Ar- 
chelaus,  bishop  of  Cascar,  165 
Manicheans,  their  system,  ii.  157  ;  iv. 
487 ;  viii.  298.  Exclude  wine  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  supper,  iii. 
468 

Manicheism,  its  character,  ii.  156. 
History  of  its  founder,  159.  East¬ 
ern  and  western  sources,  162.  De¬ 
rived  from  Scythianus  and  Buddas, 
166-170.  Its  connection  with  the 
Magusa?ian  sect,  171.  .'Eon,  the 
mother  of  life,  174.  The  primal 
man,  175.  On  the  sources  of  re¬ 
ligious  knowledge,  189.  Their 


mode  of  celebrating  the  sacrament, 
192.  Festivals,  194.  Definition 
of,  vi.  349  ;  ix.  12. 

Mansus  ecclesiaj,  v.  140,  n. 

Manuel,  uucle  of  the  young  emperor 
Michael  III.,  vi.  285 
Marbod  of  Rennes,  vii.  343 
Marcel,  St.,  priory  of,  viii.  64 
Marcellitius,  bishop  of  Rome,  iii.  284  ; 
said  to  have  offered  to  idols,  ix. 
123 

Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  iv.  50.  Doc¬ 
trine  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  i  v.  94.  Opponent  of  Origen, 
iv.  448 

Marcellus  of  Apamea,  iii.  110 
Marcellus,  the  centurion,  a  martyr, 
i.  204 

Marcesina,  viii.  263 
Marcian,  emperor,  iv.  221 
Marcian,  monk,  iii.  361 
Marcianists,  iii.  341 
Marcion,  the  anti-Jewish  Gnostic, 
his  form  of  baptism,  i.  430.  Missa 
fidelium,  454.  The  speculative 
elements  of  his  system,  ii.  129. 
His  rejection  of  tradition  as  a  rule 
of  faith,  131.  His  life  and  history, 
133.  Meeting  with  Polycarp  at 
Rome,  138.  Report  of  his  con¬ 
version,  139.  Detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  system,  139.  Moral 
tendency  of  his  doctrines,  148.  Of 
his  reforms,  155.  Practised  a 
vicarious  baptism,  1 56.  Doctrine 
concerning  God,  269 
Marcionites,  ii.  150-153,  300 
Marcionitism  opposed  to  the  Cle¬ 
mentines,  ii.  40 
Marco  Polo,  vii.  76 
Marcosians,  ii.  154 
Marcus  Aurelius,  emperor,  i.  144. 
His  philosophical  and  religious 
principles,  145-147.  His  perse¬ 
cuting  edicts,  149 

Marcus,  the  Gnostic,  his  cabalistic 
symbolism,  ii.  104 
Marcus  the  Marcionite,  ii.  151 
Marcus,  bishop  of  the  church  at 
./Elia,  i.  475 
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Margaret,  an  apostolical,  viii.  392 
Maris,  Nestorian  patriarch,  vii.  62 
Maris  of  Chalcedon,  iii.  84 
Marius  Mercator,  iv.  409-422 
Marius  the  martyr,  i.  195 
Mark,  St.,  the  evangelist,  founder  of 
the  Alexandrian  church,  i.  114 
Mark  of  Arethusa,  iii.  72,  86 
Mark  of  Memphis,  iv.  492 
Mark,  monk.  Sole  trust  in  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  iii.  361 

Maronites,  their  Monothelitisra,  v. 
272 

Marosia,  vi.  30 

Marriage  commended,  i.  389.  Mixed 
marriages  condemned,  391.  The 
civil  contract  sanctioned  by  the 
church,  393.  Despised  by  the 
Eustathians,  iii.  347.  Jovinian’s 
views  concerning,  iii.  382.  Con¬ 
sidered  a  sacrament  by  Augustin, 
iv.  428 

Marsilius  of  Padua,  rector  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris,  ix.  35  ;  author  of 
Defensor  Pacis,  ix.  38-50,  54,  133, 
211 

Marti alis,  Spanish  bishop,  deposed,  i. 
301 

Martin  I.,  pope,  convokes  the  I.a- 
teran  council  fan.  648),  v.  257. 
Defence  of  himself;  257.  Political 
charges  brought  against  him,  258. 
Deposed  and  imprisoned,  259. 
His  trial,  262.  His  death,  264 
Martin  IV.,  pope,  viii.  272 
Martin  V.,  pope,  cardinal  Otto  of 
Colonna,  ix.  181,  391.  Publishes 
a  constitution  opposed  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Constance,  183 
Martin  of  Tours.  Active  in  defence 
of  monasticism,  iii.  367.  Priscil- 
lianists,  iv.  494,  Consideration  in 
which  he  was  held,  miracles  at 
his  tomb,  v.  8.  Gregory  of  Tours 
concerning  him,  8,  n.,  9,  n.  184, 
185;  viii.  31.  See  Festivals 
Martin,  cardinal,  vii.  274 
Martin,  martyr  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  ix.  417 
Martyrs,  festival  of,  i.  463 


Marun,  abbot,  v.  272 
Maruthas  of  Tagrit,  iii.  156  ;  iv.  477 
Matbildis,  margravine  of  Tuscany, 
vii.  117,  155 

Mary,  worship  of,  iii.  483  ;  vi.  119  ; 
vii.  459.  Mary  the  S-ioToxs;.  See 
Nestorian  controversy.  Festival 
in  her  honour,  see  Festivals.  Le¬ 
gend  respecting  her  departure  from 
the  world,  184,  n.  Decree  of  the 
council  of  Constantinople  (an. 
7  54),  with  regard  to  her  worship, 
298 

Mary,  fanatic,  v.  469 
Masses  for  the  dead,  v.  187 
Maternus,  iii.  48 
Mathfred,  count,  vi.  159 
Matilda,  queen  of  England,  viii.  15 
Matthew,  St.,  the  evangelist,  his  gos¬ 
pel  taken  to  India,  i.  Ill,  113 
Matthew  of  Paris,  vii.  243 
Matthias  of  Janow,  ix.  134.  Life  of, 
276.  His  work,  entitled  De  Ke- 
gulis  V.  et  N.  Testamenti,  281- 
338.  His  principles  of  reform  un¬ 
folded  by  Iluss  and  Luther,  277, 
349 

Maurice,  Greek  emperor,  v.  134 
Mauritius.  See  Peter  the  Venerable 
Mauritius  of  Prague,  ix.  374 
Maurus,  bishop  of  Fiinfkirchen,  v. 
460,  n. 

Maxentius,  iii.  10 

Maximianus  Herculius,  i.  197,  203 
Maximilianus  the  martyr,  i.  202 
Maximilla  the  prophetess,  ii.  207 
Maximinus,  Caius  Galerius  Valerius, 
i.  215  ;  iii.  2-6,  20 
Maximinus  the  Thracian,  i.  174 
Maximus,  emperor,  iv.  493 
Maximus,  abbot,  iv.  193  ;  v.  236. 
On  vassalage,  v.  236.  On  the  end 
of  the  creation  and  of  redemption, 
237.  On  the  relation  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ,  239.  On  the 
progressive  and  continuous  de¬ 
velopment  of  divine  revelations, 

239.  On  faith,  240.  On  love, 

240.  On  prayer,  240.  On  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal  life, 
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242.  Head  of  the  Dyothelite 
party,  250.  His  arguments 
against  Monotheletism,  251.  His 
disputation  with  Pyrrhus,  255. 
His  arrest,  264.  His  banishment 
and  death,  266 

Maximus  of  Turin,  on  the  Arians,  v. 
5,  n. 

Maximus,  church  teacher,  ii.  496 
Mayfreda,  viii.  399 
Medshusik,  Throndracenian,  vi.  342 
Meinhard,  vii.  49 
Melancthon,  ix.  355 
Melchiades  (Miltiades)  of  Rome,  iii. 
268 

Melchites,  v.  122,  n. 

Meletian  schism  at  Antioch,  iv.  75-81 
Meletius  of  Lycopolis,  and  the  Mele¬ 
tian  schism  in  Egypt,  iii.  308-318  ; 
iv.  33 

Meletius  of  Mopsuestia,  iv.  186 
Meletius  of  Sebaste,  iv.  74 
Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  i.  140,  141, 
144  ;  ii.  433 

Mellitus,  abbot,  sent  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  v.  19.  Archbishop  of 
London,  21.  Banished  from  Essex, 
24 

Memnon  of  Ephesus,  iv.  154 
Menander,  ii.  123 
Mennas,  iv.  250,  255,  489 
Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  i. 

208,  210;  iii.  259,  263 
Mentz,  archbishopric  of,  v.  91 
Meropius,  iii.  168 

Merswin,  Rulmann,  of  Strasburg,  ix. 
560 

Messalians,  iii.  341 
Messiah,  idea  of,  among  the  Jews,  i.  49 
Methodius,  patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  vi.  286 

Methodius  of  Tyre,  against  Origen’s 
doctrine,  ii.  282.  His  writings, 
497 

Methodius,  mouk,  v.  423,  436 
Metropolitan  constitution,  iii.  229. 

In  the  church,  v.  153 
Metropolitical  churches,  their  origin, 
i.  283 

Michael  II.,  Greek  emperor,  vi.  279 


Michael  III.,  Greek  emperor,  vi.  285 
Michael  (Bogoris),  v.  423 
Michael  de  Causis,  ix.  424, 434.  Ene¬ 
my  of  Huss,  465,  474.  Accuses 
him  at  the  council  of  Constance, 
478,  515 

Michael  Cerularius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  vi.  331.  Takes  his 
stand  against  the  Romish  church, 
332 

Michael  of  Chesena,  general  of  the 
Franciscans,  ix.  35 
Michael  of  Deutschbrod,  ix.  424 
Michael  Curopalates  (Rhangabe), 
Greek  emperor,  persecutes  the 
Paulicians,  v.  351 
Michael  Paleologus,  viii.  264 
Miesrob,  iii.  160 

Migetius,  Spanish  errorist,  v.  217,  n. 
Mihr-Nerseh,  proclamation  of,  iii. 
161 

Milan,  synod  at,  iv.  53.  Controver¬ 
sies  there,  vi.  62 
Milano  Sola,  viii.  390 
Militz,  John,  ix.  134.  Effect  of  his 
preaching  in  Bohemia,  250.  Ad¬ 
monishes  Urban  V.  of  the  abuses 
in  the  church,  257.  Apprehended 
at  Rome,  260.  Returns  to  Prague, 
261 

Millennium,  doctrine  of  the,  ii.  395- 
399 

Miltiades  against  the  Montanists,  ii. 
214 

Minorites,  vii.  383 
Minucius  Felix,  i.  16  ;  ii.  453 
Minucius  Fundanus,  proconsul,  i. 
140 

Miracles  of  the  apostolic  age,  i.  100- 
102.  Views  of  Augustin  concern¬ 
ing.  See  Appendix 
Mislav,  duke  of  Pomerania,  vii.  30 
Missa  catechumenorum,  ii.  156 
Missa  fidelium,  ii.  156 
Missse  private,  v.  187 
Missi,  v.  168 

Missions,  in  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
v.  374.  In  Iceland,  412.  In 
Hungary,  454 

Mistiwoi,  Wendish  prince,  v.  447 
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Mjesko  (Miecislaw)  of  Poland,  v.  454 
Mohammed,  his  appearance,  v.  116; 
viii.  253;  ix.  284.  His  religious 
tone  of  mind,  v.  117.  His  first 
intentions,  118.  His  opposition  to 
idolaters,  to  Judaism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  119.  His  ground  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  essence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  120.  His  use  of  apocry¬ 
phal  gospels,  120 

Mohammed,  Arabian  Caliph  in  Spain, 
v.  471 

Mohammedanism,  its  character,  v. 
118.  Its  relation  to  Judaism,  1 19. 
Means  of  its  advancement,  121 
Mohler  (Hr.)  on  Gnosticism  as  a 
precursor  of  Protestantism,  ii.  3 
Monachism,  iii.  322-393.  Its  decline 
iu  France,  v.  41.  Its  influence  in 
the  Greek  church,  233.  History 
of,  in  the  fourth  period,  vi.  97. 
Reforms  of,  97 

Monarchians,  two  classes  of  them,  ii. 
292-295.  First  Class,  found  in  the 
early  Roman  church,  295.  Theo- 
dotus  the  head  of  them,  297.  The 
confessor  Natalis,  ib.  Artemonites, 
298.  Opposed  by  Novation,  ib. 
Their  arbitrary  criticism  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  299.  The  Alogi,  301.  Se¬ 
cond  Class :  The  Patripassians,  301. 
Praxeas  opposed  by  Tertullian, 
302.  Noetus,  303.  In  conflict 
with  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  304.  The  Logos,  305- 
314.  Mediatory  Monarchinn  ten¬ 
dency,  313.  Christ  a  being  in 
the  Divine  idea,  315.  Beryllus’ 
disputation  with  Origen,  316.  Sa- 
bellius,  317-335.  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata,  327-332.  Origen  and  Ter¬ 
tullian  on  the  Unity  in  the  Trinity, 
333.  The  term  Homoousion  con¬ 
demned,  ib.  Denied  the  doctrine 
ot  the  Holy  Spirit,  337.  Doctrine 
of  human  nature,  340 

Mongus,  Peter,  iv.  238 

Monica,  iii.  321 

Monks,  Oriental,  their  principle  to 
hold  no  persons  as  slaves,  v.  136. 
VOL.  IX. 


Rising  estimation  in  which  they 
were  held,  146.  Extravagance 
of  fanatical  monkish  asceticism  in 
Italy,  vi.  103.  Their  resistance 
to  the  Iconoclasts,  v.  288 
Monkish  rule  of  Benedict  of  Aniane, 
vi.  97 

Monophysite  controversies,  iv.  231 
Monophysites  beyond  the  Roman 
empire,  iv.  271 

Monophysitism,  among  the  Copts,  v. 
23.  In  the  Armenian  church, 
v.  122,  n. 

Monotheletic  controversies,  v.  242. 
Internal  and  external  causes  of 
the  same,  242.  Dogmatic  interests 
of  the  Monotheletic  party,  246 
Monotheletism,  its  approximation  to 
Docetism,  v.  252.  Condemnation 
of  it,  270.  Its  supremacy  under 
Philippicus,  271.  Among  the 
Maronites,  272 

Montanism,  its  character,  ii.  200. 
Tenacity  to  a  rigid  supernatural¬ 
ism,  202.  Hostile  to  the  culture 
of  all  art  and  science,  203.  His¬ 
tory  of  its  development,  204-207. 
Nearness  of  the  millennium,  208. 
The  priestly  dignity  of  all  Chris¬ 
tians,  212.  Its  over-estimate  of 
celibacy,  217.  On  second  mar¬ 
riages,  ib.  Penance,  218.  Its  op¬ 
ponents,  222 

Montanists,  the  public  speaking  of 
women,  i.  252.  Resistance  of  the 
evangelical  spirit  to  them,  388,  407 
Montanus,  his  importance  as  founder 
of  a  sect,  ii.  199.  His  education, 
205.  On  martyrdom,  216.  Pe- 
puza,  221 

Montfort,  sect  there,  vi.  359.  Its 
doctrines,  360 

Moravia,  spread  of  Christianity  in, 
vi.  350.  Rise  of  the  Reformation 
in,  ix.  146 

Moritz,  bishop  of  Paris,  vii.  451 
Mosburg,  v.  434 

Moses  viewed  as  a  religious  re¬ 
former,  i.  13.  His  legislation  de¬ 
scribed  by  Philo,  72 
2  T 


Nalgod,  disciple  of  Majolus,  vi. 
102,  n. 

Nass,  Dr.,  ix.  393 
Natalis,  bishop  of  Salona,  v.  158 
Natalis  the  Theodotian,  confessor, 

ii.  297 

Naum,  disciple  ol  Methodius,  v . 
440,  n. 

Nazareans,  i.  478,  482 
Nazareth,  bishop  of,  ix.  459 
Nazarius,  preaches  in  Milan  against 
the  corruption  of  morals,  vi.  66 ; 
viii.  297 

Neander  (Dr.),  Memoir  of  his  life 
and  writings,  i.  xxiii-xxxii.  His 
Church  History  projected,  vi.  His 
literary,  works,  xxix 
Nechites,  archbishop  of  Nicomedia, 
viii.  256 

Nectarius  of  Constantinople,  iii.  257 
Nefrid,  bishop  of  Narbonne,  v.  231 
Neo  Ca;sarea,  council  ot  (a.d.  314), 

iii.  209,  455 

Neo-Platonism,  i.  40-47,  221,  233; 
ii.  5  ;  iii.  51,  53,  118,  144;  viii. 
127 

Nepos,  Egyptian  bishop,  Chiliast,  ii. 
400 

Nequinta,  Catharist  pope,  viii,  331 
Nero,  persecution  under,  i.  130 
Nerva,  emperor,  i.  133 
Nestorians,  active  in  piomoting  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  v.  122. 
Their  labours  in  Persia,  iv.  269.^ 
In  Tartary,  vii.  61.  Character  of 
their  clergy,  70 
Nestorian  schools,  iii.  212 
Nestorian  controversy,  iv.  122,  570 
Nestorius,  iv.  122-172,  187-191. 
Anthropology  and  participation  in 
the  Pelagian  controversy,  iv.  421 
New  Year,  festival  ot  the,  iii.  445- 
447 


Newman,  Rev.  J.  H.,  his  theory  of 
development  derived  from  the 
Montanists,  i.  217 
Nica;  in  Thrace,  iv.  69 
Nice,  council  of  (first  ecumenical', 

iv.  18-27;  iii.  214,  217,  222. 
Decision  with  respect  to  the  Mele- 
tian  schism,  iii.  311.  On  the  time 
of  the  celebration  of  the  passover, 
428.  Intended  council  ot  (a.d. 
451),  iv.  366 

Nicephorus,  Greek  emperor,  conduct 
towards  the  Paulicians,  v.  351 
Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  v.  351.  His  controversy 
with  Leo  the  Armenian  on  the 
abolition  of  images,  vi.  265.  De¬ 
posed,  273.  His  origin,  265,  n. 
Nicephorus  Blemmydes,  viii.  262 
Nicetas,  bishop  of  Chona;,  viii.  256 
Nicetas  (Ignatius),  vi.  302,  303 
Nicetas,  abbot,  vi.  275 
Nicetas,  ecclesiastic,  vi.  289 
Nicetas  Pectoratus,  vi.  335 
Nicetius,  of  Triers,  v.  9,  n. 

Nicholas  I.,  pope,  his  rescripts  to 
the  Bulgarians,  v.  426.  His  con¬ 
duct  towards  Lothaire  of  Lotha- 
ringia,  vi.  11.  His  principles  for 
the  foundation  of  the  papal 
monarchy,  19.  His  conduct  in 
the  controversy  between  Photius 
and  Ignatius,  305 
Nicholas  II.,  pope,  vi.  60 
Nicholas  III.,  pope,  vii.  404 
Nicholas  IV.,  pope,  viii.  384 
Nicholas  V.,  pope  ^  Pietro  Corvaro), 
submits  to  John  XXII.  after 
having  assumed  the  papacy,  ix.  52 
Nicholas  of  Basle,  his  life  and  doc¬ 
trines,  ix.  564 

Nicholas,  patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  viii.  288 

Nicholas,  bishop  of  Methone,  viii. 
247 

Nicholas  de  Baya,  ix.  164 
Nicholas,  English  monk,  vii.  461 
Nicholas  of  Clemangis,  ix.  76.  His 
remarkable  book  on  the  corruptions 
of  the  church,  81-87.  De  Studio 
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Theologico,  87-90.  Warns  the  pope 
against  flattery,  93-95.  His  at¬ 
tempts  to  restore  unity  to  the 
church,  99-101.  On  the  council 
of  Pisa,  127,  128.  Anecdote  of 
pope  John  XXIII.,  130.  On  the 
council  of  Constance,  164-170 
Nicholas  Eymericus,  viii.  370 
Nicholas  of  Faulfisch,  ix.  351 
Nicholas  of  Leitomysl,  ix.  355 
Nicholas  of  Lyra,  ix.  215 
Nicholas  of  Welenowitz,  ix.  361 
Nicholas  de  Pistorio,  vii.  77 
Nicholas,  monk,  vi.  278 
Nicholas  the  protospatharius,  vi.  107 
Nieolaitans,  a  Gnostic  sect,  ii.  119 
Nicolaitism,  vi.  75 
Nicolaus,  abbot,  v.  137 
Nicomedia,  meeting  of  Dioclesian  and 
Valerius  at,  i.  204.  Fire  at  the 
imperial  palace,  212 
Nieder,  John,  ix.  551 
Nigel  1  us  Witeker,  vii.  368 
Nilus,  iii.  338.  Against  indolence 
and  too  long  prayer,  342.  On  the 
monastic  life,  354,  355,  376.  On 
images,  413.  Lord’s  supper,  iv. 
436 

Nilus  the  Younger,  vi.  105.  His 
labours  in  the  Greek  church 
105.  In  Italy,  329.  His  death, 
110 

Ninyas,  among  the  Piets,  v.  12 
Niobites,  iv.  273 
Niphon,  monk,  viii.  292 
Nisibis,  iii.  212  ;  iv.  271 
Nitria,  cloisters  of,  iii.  358 
Noetus,  Patripassianist,  ii.  303 
Nominalism,  viii.  3 
Nonna,  iii.  320 
Norbert,  vii.  339 

North-African  church,  its  difference 
with  the  Alexandrian  school  on  the 
doctrine  of  human  nature,  ii.  346 
368.  Its  free  spirit,  iii.  247  ;  iv' 
323,  439 

Northumberland,  Christianity  there 
v.  25 

Norway,  spread  of  Christianity  there, 
v.  403 


Norker,  (Labeo),  vi.  177 
Notting  of  Verona,  vi.  183 
N urccpio,,  among  the  Paulicians,  their 
business,  v.  365 

Novation,  presbyter,  some  account  of 
him,  i.  330-335.  His  schism,  336. 
Its  character,  339.  His  confused 
notions  of  the  visible  and  invisible 
church,  344.  Opposes  the  Arte- 
monites,  ii.  298,  452 
No  vat  us,  exciter  of  the  Carthaginian 
schism,  i.  312.  Participation  in 
the  Roman,  336 
Novempopulania,  viii.  296 


Nubia,  Christian  realm  of,  under  the 
Coptic  patriarchs,  v.  124 


Numidicus,  confessor,  i.  184 
Nuns,  cloisters  for,  iii.  326,  336 


0 

Oak,  synod  of  the,  iv.  473 
Oblati,  vii.  324 
Obscurantists,  vii.  134 
Occam,  William,  ix.  35.  His  works, 
54-58,  194,  353 
Octai  Khan,  vii.  66 
Octavian  (John  XII.),  vi.  30 
Oetavian,  cardinal,  vii.  231 
Odilo,  reformer  of  Monachism,  vi. 
103 

Odin,  festival  of,  v.  404 
Odincar,  bishop,  v.  400 
Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  v.  395 
Odo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  reformer  of 
Monachism,  vi.  101,  139 
Odo  of  Tournay,  viii.  4,  195 
Odoacer,  v.  37,  n. 

(Ecumenius  of  Tricca,  vi.  261. 

Oertel,  John,  ix.  432 
Offa,  English  king,  v.  167,  u. 

Offering,  notion  of,  connected  with 
the  sacrament  of  the  supper,  iii. 
471 

Oil,  consecration  with.  See  Extreme 
Unction 

Olga  (Helena),  Russian  grand  prin¬ 
cess,  v.  451 
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Olof,  Swedish  king,  v.  390 
Olof  Stautkonnung,  Swedish  king,  v. 
401 

Olof  Tryggweson,  Icing  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  v.  407 

Olof  the  Thick,  of  Norway,  v.  408, 
411 

Olopuen,  Nestorian  priest  in  China, 
v.  123 

Olov,  king  of  Norway,  vii.  122 
Olympius,  exarch  of  Ravenna,  v. 
250 

Ophites,  a  Gnostic  sect,  the  panthe¬ 
istic  principle  prominent  in  their 
system,  ii.  107.  Ialdabaoth,  107. 
Ophiomorphus,  the  serpent-spirit, 
109.  Creation  of  man,  1 10.  Migra¬ 
tion  of  Christ  through  the  heavens, 
111.  Their  pantheistic  system  of 
morals,  112.  Their  antichristian 
principles,  113. 

Optatus  of  Mileve,  iii.  236,  264 
Oracles,  Plutarch’s  defence  of,  i.  32. 
Porphyry’s  views  of  them,  43,  238. 
Sought  for  in  the  Scriptures,  v. 
178.  Of  the  saints,  178.  Laws 
against,  178 
Oral  confession,  vii.  491 
Orange,  council  ol  (a.d.  441),  iii. 

223  ;  (a.d.  529),  iv.  407 
Orcades,  islands,  spread  of  Christi¬ 
anity  in,  v.  420 
Ordibarii,  viii.  303 
Ordinationes  absolutar,  v.  149 
Ordo  fratrum  militiae  Christi,  vii.  51 
Ordo  predicatorum,  vii.  375 
Organ,  v.  176 

Oriental  church.  As  distinguished 
from  the  Western  church,  iii.  490. 
Anthropology  of  the,  iv.  409-422 
Origen  on  psychological  phenomena, 
L  103.  On  the  diffusion  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  country,  109.  His 
labours  in  Arabia,  112.  Corre¬ 
spondence  with  Julia  Mammaea, 
173.  State  of  the  Christians  under 
Philip  the  Arabian,  175.  On  the 
persecutions,  176.  Celsus,  1 1 5, 
178,  222.  On  humility,  232.  His 
ordination  in  Palestine,  232.  Bap¬ 


tism,  351.  The  military  profes¬ 
sion,  377.  Prayer,  395.  And  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  398.  Spi¬ 
ritual  worship  of  God,  401.  Ca¬ 
techumens,  423.  Infant  baptism, 
435.  Ebionites,  477.  Ophites,  ii. 
97,  112.  Simon  Magus,  123.  Ori¬ 
gen  as  a  catechist,  225.  Isaiah, 
228.  Gnosis  and  Pistis,  246-253. 
Principles  in  relation  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  254-259.  The  Divine  at¬ 
tributes,  273.  Doctrine  of  crea¬ 
tion,  280-285.  Of  the  Logos,  307- 
314.  Anthropology,  355-369. 
Christ’s  servant-form,  372.  Hu¬ 
manity  of  Christ,  373.  Human 
soul  of  Christ,  376-381.  Redemp¬ 
tive  activity,  382.  Doctrine  of  the 
sacraments,  393.  Resurrection, 
403.  Life  and  works  of  Origen, 
456-484.  Compared  with  Au¬ 
gustin,  iii.  497,  501.  Heresies  to 
be  found  in  his  writings,  ix.  379. 
Referred  to,  viii.  370  ;  ix.  523. 
Origen  the  pagan,  ii.  464 
Origen,  the  school  of,  ii.  482-496 
Origenists  and  the  Origenistic  contro¬ 
versy,  iv.  248,  447,  489  ;  ix.  379 
Original  sin  (inherited  sin).  See 
Pelagian  controversy 
Orleans,  sect  there,  vi.  349.  Do- 
cetic  doctrines  taught  there,  351. 
Sacraments  of  the  sect,  352. 
Council  against  them,  353 
Orleans,  university  of,  ix.  46 
Orosius,  iii.  124.'  In  the  Pelagian 
controversy,  iv.  312 
Orthorp,  church  there,  v.  68,  n. 
Osbem,  viii.  12 
Ostiarii,  vergers,  i.  279 
Osmund,  bishop,  v.  401 
Oswald,  king  of  Northumberland,  v. 
28 

Oswin,  king  of  Northumberland,  v. 

32 

Otfried,  German  preacher,  vi.  113 
Otho  1.,  of  Germany,  v.  396.  De¬ 
poses  pope  John  XII.  on  account 
of  his  immoralities,  vi.  331  ;  ix. 
26 
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Otho  III.,  of  Germany,  vi.  41,  104; 

vii.  57 

Otho  IV.,  viii.  357 
Otto  of  Bamberg,  vii.  4,  178 
Otto  of  Colonna,  cardinal.  Sec  Mar¬ 
tin  V. 

Otto  of  Cosnitz,  vii.  131 
Otto  of  Freisingen,  vi.  50,  n.  ;  vii 
213 

Otto  of  Ostia,  vii.  176 
Otto,  duke  of  Saxony,  vii.  244 
Ovid,  viii.  131 

Oxford  university,  vii.  96.  Con¬ 
trasted  with  that  of  Paris,  ix.  134. 
Favours  WicklifFs  cause,  211.  De¬ 
clares  his  opinions  on  Transub- 
stantiation  to  be  heretical,  226, 
235 

P 

Pachomius,  Labours  of,  iii.  334.  Op¬ 
ponent  of  Origen,  iv.  449 
Pacianus  of  Barcelona,  i.  343 
Paderborn,  diet  of,  v.  376  ;  vii.  44 
Paganism  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  i.  6  ;  iii.  99 

Paletz,  Stephen,  ix.  171.  Teacher  of 
PIuss,  353.  Opinion  on  the  In¬ 
dulgence  of  John  XXIII.,  401. 
Becomes  IIuss’s  fiercest  enemy, 
403,  448.  Accuses  him  at  the 
council  of  Constance,  432,  474 
478 

Palladius,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury,  ii.  477 

Palladius  the  archdeacon,  iii.  174 
Palladius,  iii.  336  ;  iv.  469 
Pallium,  the  philosopher’s  cloak,  i. 
381  ;  ii.  412.  Badge  of  archie- 
piscopal  dignity,  v.  164 
Palmaris  of  Placentia,  vii.  411 
Pambo,  abbot,  iii.  451 
Pamphilus,  presbyter  of  Caesarea,  ii 
382,  498 

Pandulf,  prince  of  Capua,  vi.  108 
Pantamus,  catechist,  i.  112  ;  ii.  226, 
453 

Pantheism,  its  rise  in  Germany,  ix 
568 


Papa  universalis,  v.  159 
Papacy,  iii.  238-246  ;  v.  1 54.  His¬ 
tory  of,  vi.  1 
Papelards,  vii.  396 
Paphuntius,  iii.  209 
Papias  of  Hierapolis,  ii.  205 
Paraclete,  ii.  202 
Paracondaces,  abbot,  v.  354 
Parchor  the  prophet,  ii.  57 
Pardulus  of  Laon,  vi.  191,  204 
Paris,  university  of,  vii.  96,  392 ; 

viii.  3.  Opposed  to  the  papal  in¬ 
novations,  ix.  30.  Favours  the 
reformation  of  the  church,  69. 
Declares  for  a  general  council  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  Clement 
1 11.  and  Urban  VI.,  71.  Opinion 
of,  on  the  schism  in  the  church, 
79,90.  Influenced  by  John  XXIII., 
129.  Perseveres  in  its  attempts  to 
procure  a  reformation  of  the  church, 
131-134 

Parliament  appealed  to  by  Wickliff, 

ix.  232. 

Parsism,  ii.  6  ;  iii.  149 
Pasagii,  viii.  331 

Paschal  festival.  See  Easter  festival 
Pascbalis  I.,  pope,  vi.  124,  282 
Paschalis  II.,  pope,  vii.  178 
Paschalis  III.,  pope,  vii.  233 
Paschasius  Eadbert,  his  doctrine  of 
the  Lord’s  supper,  vi.  210 
Passau,  bishopric  there,  v.  75 
Passover,  controversy  respecting,  i. 

412  ;  iii.  427,  428.  See  Easter 
Pastoral  instructions,  vi.  113 
Pataria  (Patarenes),  popular  party  in 
Milan,  vi.  67 

Pater,  Matthias,  of  Knin,  ix.  361 
Paterenes,  vii.  312  ;  viii.  296,  334 
Paternus  the  proconsul,  i.  190 
Patinus  of  Lyons,  v.  53,  n. 

Patriarchs,  iii.  231 
Patriarchal  constitution,  iii.  231-234 
Patrick,  St.,  iii.  172-177 
Patrimonium  Petri,  v.  165.  En¬ 
larged,  168 

Patripassians,  ii.  294,  301 
Patronage,  rights  of,  first  establish¬ 
ment  of  them,  v.  151.  Their  en- 
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largement,  153.  Abuse  of  them, 
vi.  78  ;  ix.  75 

Paul,  St.,  the  apostle,  visits  Arabia, 
i.  111.  Journey  to  Spain,  117. 
On  universal  priesthood,  250. 
Church  discipline,  304.  Obser¬ 
vance  of  times, 407.  Psalmody,  420. 
Labours  among  the  Gentile  Chris¬ 
tians,  474.  Ebionitism,  483.  The 
Nazareans  concerning  Paul,  ib. 
Gnosis,  ii.  8.  Cited  verses  from 
Grecian  poets,  ix.  379 

Paul  I.,  pope,  v.  322 

Paul,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  v. 
255 

Paul  of  Emesa,  iv.  175 

Paul  the  hermit,  iii.  323 

Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
deposed  on  account  of  his  doctrine, 
i.  196.  His  theory  of  the  human 
personality  of  Christ,  ii.  327.  His 
character  and  history,  330.  Dis¬ 
putes  with  Malchion,  332.  De¬ 
lighted  with  popular  preachers,  331 

Paulieians,  their  origin,  v.  337.  De¬ 
rivation  of  the  name,  337.  Their 
founder,  337.  Their  adherence  to 
the  N.  T„  particularly  to  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  339.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  teachers  among  them, 
341.  Persecutions  against  them, 
343.  Divisions  amon<r  them,  345. 
Their  opposition  to  image-worship, 

345.  Their  spread  in  Asia  Minor, 

346.  False  accusations  brought 
against  them,  349.  Their  con¬ 
spiracy  and  flight,  353.  Their 
irruption  into  the  Roman  provinces, 
354.  Doctrine  of  the  Paulieians, 
354.  On  the  creation  of  the  world, 
354.  On  the  Demiurge,  354.  On 
heaven,  354.  On  human  nature, 
354.  On  redemption  and  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  Redeemer,  359.  Against 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
361.  On  the  passion  of  Christ, 
368.  Against  the  adoration  of 
the  cross,  362.  Against  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  sacraments,  363. 
Their  ecclesiastical  institutions, 


364.  Church  offices  among  them. 
364.  Their  system  of  morality, 
366.  Written  records  of  the  faith 
among  them,  370.  Proceedings 
of  the  empress  Theodora  and  of 
the  emperor  Tzimisces  against 
them,  vi.  345.  Similarity  of  their 
doctrines  with  those  of  the  Eu- 
chites,  viii.  277 

Paulinus,  bishop  of  York,  v.  25 
Paulinus,  canonical  priest  at  Metz, 
vi.  229,  n. 

Paulinus  of  Antioch,  iv.  75 
Paulinus,  deacon,  from  Milan,  iv. 
310 

Paulitzhy  (Paulicius),  vii.  9 
Paulus  Diaconus,  his  Homiliarium,  v. 
174 

Paulus,  head  of  the  Paulieian  sect,  v. 
343 

Paulus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
resigns  his  office,  v.  31 1 
Paulus  Catena,  iii.  45 
Pauperes  Catholici,  viii.  361 
Pauperes  Christi,  vii.  352 
Pauperes  de  Lombardia,  viii.  357 
Pauperes  de  Lugduni,  viii.  357 
Pausanias,  the  geographer,  on  the 
prevalence  of  unbelief,  i.  16 
Peasantry,  insurrection  among  the, 
in  England  and  Germany,  ix.  227- 
232 

Peccata  venalia,  mortalia,  i.  307 
Pelagian  controversy,  iv.  298-372 
Pelagianism,  viii.  1 84 ;  ix.  240 
Pelagius,  life  of,  iv.  299.  Doctrine 
of  human  nature  of  Christ,  iv.  298. 
In  the  Pelagian  controversy, iv. 311 . 
Opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Purga¬ 
tory,  iv.  443 

Pelagius,  Roman  archdeacon,  iv.  249, 
256 

Pella,  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  i.  475 

Penance,  system  of,  i.  306 ;  v.  188. 
Private  and  public  penance,  446. 
Self-castigation  defended  by  Da- 
miani,  vi.  14  9.  Grades  of  guilt 
distinguished,  189.  Sacrament  of, 
vii.  482 
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Pentecost,  festival  of,  i.  41ft 
Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  proclaimed 
on  the  deposition  of  Childeric  III., 
ix.  22 

Pepuza,  a  place  in  Phrygia,  ii.  221 
Pepuzians,  a  sect  of  Montanists,  ii.  221 
Peraldis,  viii.  232 
Percy,  Henry,  ix.  212 
Peregrinus  Proteus,  the  cynic  philo¬ 
sopher,  i.  219 
Perfecti,  viii.  315 
Perfectus,  martyr,  v.  466 
Perigueux,  sect  at,  viii.  336 
Perpetua  the  martyr,  i.  170 
Persecutions  of  Christians,  causes  of 
the,  i.  118-128.  Under  Nero,  130. 
Domitian,  132.  Mitigated  under 
Nerva,  133.  Renewed  under  Tra¬ 
jan,  134-138.  Hadrian,  139-143. 
Abated  under  Antoninus  Pius,  143. 
Renewed  under  Marcus  Aurelius, 
144-162.  Commodus,  162.  Sep¬ 
timus  Severus,  165-168.  Cara- 
ealla,  169-172.  Heliogabalus,  173. 
Alexander  Severus,  173.  Maxi¬ 
minus,  174.  Deeius  Trajanus, 
180-188.  Gallus  and  Volusianus, 
188.  Valerian,  189.  Gallienus 
and  Aurelian,  194.  Dioclesian 
and  Galerius,  204-215.  Caius 
Galerius  Valerius  Maximinus,  215 
Persia,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  i. 
110 

Persian  church,  iii.  148-160  ;  iv.  269, 
271 

Perun,  Slavonian  idol,  v.  451 
Pescennius  Niger,  i.  165 
Peswil,  priest,  vi.  248 
Peter,  St.,  his  primacy  as  founder  of 
the  Roman  church,  i.  283,  295 ; 
iii.  236.  His  precedence  as  the 
Man  of  Rock,  i.  295,  442.  Re¬ 
jected  by  the  Paulicians,  v.  371. 
Not  mentioned  by  Luke  or  Paul, 
ix.  45.  See  Festivals 
Peter  of  Alexandria,  iii.  308,  311 
Peter,  archbishop  of  Amalfi,  vi.  335 
Peter  of  Amiens,  vii.  170 
Peter,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  vi.  337 
Peter  de  Bernardona,  vii.  375 


Peter  of  Blois,  vii.  280  ;  viii.  85 

Peter  de  Bosco,  ix.  10 

Peter  of  Bruis,  viii.  338 

Peter  of  Castelnau,  viii.  403 

Peter  de  la  Celle,  viii.  189 

Peter  of  Cluny  (Peter  the  Venerable), 

vii.  102,  199,  269,  335,  345, 
455 ;  viii.  61,  64,  341 

Peter  d'Ailly.  See  Pierre 
Peter  of  Dresden,  ix.  488 
Peter  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  249 
Peter  de  Lucalongo,  vii.  78 
Peter  de  Lugio,  viii.  394 
Peter  de  Luna,  cardinal  of  Arragon, 
ix.  76,  79.  See  Benedict  XIII. 
Peter  of  Mladenowic,  friend  of  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  ix.  463, 
480,  494,  496,  532,  543 
Peter  Mongus,  iv.  238 
Peter  of  Moustier,  in  Tarentaise,  vii. 
295 

Peter  de  Oliva,  viii.  373 
Peter  of  Poictiers,  viii.  78 
Peter  de  Rusia,  vii.  292 
Peter  de  St.  Angelo,  ix.  425 
Peter  of  Verona,  viii.  323 
Peter  Bernard  of  Pisa,  vii.  210 
Peter  of  Znaim,  ix.  353 
Peter,  monk  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  v.  14.  Sent  to  Rome,  18. 
Peter,  monk,  vi.  76 
Peter  the  clothier,  iv.  240 
Pctilian,  iii.  286,  297,  301 
Petrarch,  his  letter  to  Urban  V.,  ix. 
63.  Picture  of  the  court  at 
Avignon,  97 
Petrobrusians,  viii.  338 
Petrus  Cantor,  vii.  280,  286,  481  • 

viii.  84,  326,  328 

Petrus  Lombard  us,  vii.  483  :  viii  77 
198,  212  ;  ix.  42 
Petrus  Waldus,  viii.  353 
Phalet,  vii.  58 
Pharisees,  i.  54 

Phariseeism,  its  relation  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  i.  88 

Philagathus  (John  of  Piacenza),  vi. 
108 

Philargi,  cardinal,  Peter,  archbishop 
of  Milan,  ix.  122 
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Philemon  the  Roman  presbyter,  ii.484 
Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  vii. 
242 

Philip  I.,  king  of  France,  vii.  139 
Philip  IV.,  the  Fair,  of  France,  op¬ 
poses  the  pretensions  of  Boniface 
VIII.,  ix.  (3-18.  Imposes  condi¬ 
tions  on  Clement  V.  at  his  election, 
29.  Confiscates  the  property  of 
the  Knights  Templars,  32 
Philip,  duke  of  Suabia,  vii.  244 
Philip,  a  monk,  vii.  58 
Philip  of  Limboreh,  viii.  317 
Philip  the  Arabian,  i.  175 
Philip  of  Sida,  the  catechist,  ii.  428 
Philippicus,  Greek  emperor,  friend  of 
Monotheletism,  v.  271 
Philippolis,  city  of  Thrace,  seat  of 
the  Paulicians,  viii.  295 
Philippopolis,  council  of,  A.D.  347, 
iv.  46 

Philo,  the  champion  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  Jews,  i.  70-73.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  90 
Philoponus,  viii.  150 
Philosopher’s  cloak,  i.  381  ;  ii.  412 
Philoxenos,  iv.  240.  Against  images, 
iii.  418 

Philumene,  ii.  151 
Phocas,  viii.  246 

Photin,  his  erroneous  doctrines  spread 
among  the  Waraskins,  Bavarians, 
and  Burgundians,  v.  52 
Photinus  of  Sirmium,  iv.  50.  Doc¬ 
trine  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  iv.  94 

Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
vi.  301.  His  erudition,  301.  An 
image-worshipper,  301.  Contro¬ 
versy  between  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  churches  respecting  his  patri¬ 
archate,  322;  viii.  270 
Photius  on  Mani,  ii.  166.  Hippo- 
lytus,  439.  Origen,  47 1,  482 
Pierias  the  Alexandrian,  ii.  484 
Pierre  D’Ailly,  chancellor  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris,  ix.  91,  94,  121. 
His  treatise  on  the  Necessity  of 
Reformation,  129,  145.  Made  a 
cardinal,  130.  Joins  with  Gerson 


in  his  attempts  to  heal  the  schism 
in  the  church,  139.  Appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  try 
Huss,  492,  496 

Pilgrim,  bishop  of  Passau,  v.  455 
Pilgrimages,  iii.  484.  To  Rome, 
question  of,  vi.  129,  151 
Pipin  of  Heristal,  maj.  dom.,  v.  59 
Pipin  the  Little,  maj.  dom.,  v.  94. 
Anointed  king,  95.  Increases  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  165.  Im¬ 
proves  the  church  psalmody,  175. 
Introduces  organs,  176 
Pisa,  council  of,  ix.  120 
Placidius,  vi.  212 
Placidus,  vii.  189 

Plato,  his  view  of  Socrates,  i.  25. 
His  monotheism,  26.  Considers 
Polytheism  as  derived  from  one 
Supreme  Unity,  34.  On  visible 
and  invisible  deities,  35 
Plato,  monk,  v.  137  ;  vi.  269,  n. 
Platonic  philosophy,  i.  24,  35.  As 
reformed,  31.  Productive  of  fa¬ 
naticism,  41.  Prepares  the  way 
for  Christianity,  46,  221  ;  ii.  19. 
Embraced  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
i.  71-77 

Platonicians,  viii.  92 
Platonism,  as  a  form  of  church  doc¬ 
trine,  iii.  496  ;  ix.  306 
Pliny  the  elder,  his  theological  views, 
i.  14.  On  the  Essenes,  59 
Pliny  the  younger,  governor  of  Bi- 
thynia  and  Pontus,  i.  134.  His 
report  to  Trajan,  134 
Plotinus,  i.  40.  Attempts  to  restore 
the  original  Platonism,  ii.  5,  15. 
Against  the  Gnostics,  34.  An¬ 
thropology,  341 ;  '  iii.  238 
Plutarch,  description  of  the  super¬ 
stitions,  i.  18.  Connection  be¬ 
tween  superstition  and  infidelity, 
19.  On  Epicureanism,  20.  Re¬ 
lation  of  religions,  28.  Hypocrisy 
of  philosophers,  29.  On  demons 
as  intermediate  beings,  38.  An¬ 
thropology,  ii.  611 
Pneumatomachi,  heresy  of,  ix.  268 
Pcenitentes,  i.  304 
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Poggio  of  Florence,  one  of  the  restorers 
of  ancient  literature,  ix.  547 
Poland,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  v. 
56 

Poles,  conversion  of  the,  vii.  1 
Poli,  merchants,  vii.  76 
Polybius  on  Roman  superstition,  i.  9 
Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  i.  150, 
464.  Disputes  about  the  Passover, 
413.  Meets  with  Marcion,  ii.  138. 
Letter  to  the  Philippians,  411. 
Martyrdom  of,  ix.  537 
Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  i.  271, 
412 

Polyohronius,  monk,  v.  270 
Polytheism  the  invention  of  human 
weakness,  i.  14.  Leads  to  one 
original  essence,  34.  As  moulded 
by  the  Platonic  philosophy,  38 
Pomerania,  vii.  I 
Pomesania,  vii.  61 
Po  milui,  a  Slavonian  phrase,  v.  446 
Pontianus,  iv.  256 
Ponticus  the  martyr,  i.  1 57 
Pontius  of  Cluny,  vii.  345 
Popes,  their  dependence  on  the  Eastern 
Roman  emperors,  v.  161.  Rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Spanish  church,  162. 
Declarations  concerning  their  pow¬ 
ers,  166.  Subservient  to  France, 
ix.  28,  et  seq. 

Poppo,  archbishop  of  Triers,  vi. 
144,  n. 

Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen  (Damasius 
11.),  vi.  46 

Poppo,  priest  from  North  Friesland, 
v.  397 

Porphyry,  defence  of  image-worship, 
i.  37.  On  demons,  39.  His  col¬ 
lection  of  ancient  oracles,  43,  238. 
Against  Christianity,  127,  202, 
236,  239.  On  Origen,  ii.  464 
Porphyry  of  Gaza,  iii.  116 
Porto,  cardinal  bishop  of,  ix.  14 
Posen,  bishop  of,  ix.  157 
Possessor,  iv.  406 
Pothinus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  i.  156 
Potho  of  Priim,  vii.  460 
Prague,  university  of,  favourable  to 
Huss,  ix.  339.  Founded  by 


Charles  IV.,  352.  Departure  of 
the  Germans  from,  367,  502 
Prato,  cardinal  of,  (du  Prat,)  ix.  28, 
31 

Praxeas  against  the  Montanists,  ii. 
205,  221,  301 

Prayer,  its  efficacy,  i.  393.  Cano¬ 
nical  hours  for  common  prayer, 
396.  On  the  Lord’s  day  Christians 
prayed  standing,  398.  Doctrine 
concerning  Euchites,  iii.  344. 
Chrysostom  on  this  point,  395. 
Antiochian  church,  prayer  for 
catechumens,  456 

Preaching,  v.  170;  in  private  chapels 
prohibited  by  Alexander  V.,  ix. 

■  375 

Preciste,  vii.  277 
Predestinatians,  iv.  395 
Predestination,  doctrine  of,  iv.  370. 
Clement  on,  v.  85.  Injurious  con¬ 
sequences  of  Augustin’s,  105. 
WicklitPs  views  on,  ix.  240 
Pre-existence,  doctrine  of,  among  the 
Essenes,  i.  65.  Doctrine  of,  ii. 
359 

Premonstratensians,  vii.  338 
Presbyters,  their  office,  i.  255,  263  ; 
iii.  219 

Prester  John,  legend  of,  vii.  63,  70 
Priesthood  of  all  believers,  i.  249. 

False  idea  of  the,  iii.  207 
Prignano  of  Bari.  See  Urban  VI. 
Primasius  of  Carthage,  iv.  262 
Priscilla,  prophetess,  ii.  207.  On 
celibacy,  217 

Priscillian  and  the  Priscillianists,  iv 
491 

Privinna,  Moravian  prince,  v.  434 
Proseresius,  iii.  81 
Probus,  heretic,  vi.  362 
Proclus  of  Constantinople,  iv.  129, 
193 

Proclus  the  Neo-Platonist,  iii.  118 
Procopius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  vi. 
327 

Procopius  the  presbyter,  i.  213, 
419 

Proculus,  a  Christian  slave,  i.  165 
Prodicians,  a  Gnostic  sect,  ii.  119 
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Property,  Huss  on  right  of,  ix.  389 
Prophetesses  in  the  early  church,  i. 
252 

Prophetic  element,  its  existence  in 
paganism  as  well  as  in  J  udaism  and 
Christianity,  i.  244.  In  the  pri¬ 
mitive  church,  258. 

Proselytes  of  justice,  i.  93.  Of  the 
gate,  ib. 

Prosper  of  Aquitania,  iv.  380,  388 
Protcrius  of  Alexandria,  iv.  233 
Protoctetus,  friend  of  Origen,  ii.  474 
Provincial  synods,  restored  in  France, 
v.  7  6.  Against  erroneous  teachers, 
77.  Participation  of  monarchs  in, 
131.  Gradually  go  out  of  use, 
131.  Councils 
Prozymites,  vi.  337 
Prudentius,  iii.  115 
Prudentius  of  Troyes,  vi.  191 
Prussians,  conversion  of  the,  vii. 
55 

Psalmody,  iii.  450.  Improved  by- 
Pepin,  v.  175.  Remodelled  by 
Charlemagne,  176.  Influenced  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  195.  Opposed 
by  Agobard  of  Lyons,  vi.  116 
Psammon,  an  Egyptian  priest,  i.  46 
Pseudo-Basilideans,  a  Gnostic  sect,  ii. 
113 

Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals,  vi.  2  ;  ix. 
113 

Pseudo-Paulinists,  i.  472 
Pseudo-Petrinists,  i.  472 
Ptolemseus  the  Gnostic,  his  letter  to 
Flora,  ii.  99.  Esoteric  tradition, 
100.  Threefold  origin  of  the  law, 
102 

Ptolemy,  monk,  iii.  340 
Publicani,  viii.  296 
Pudens,  a  magistrate,  i.  141 
Pulcheria,  iv.  141,  171,  221 
Pulpit  (suggestus.  pulpitum),  i.  403 
Punzilovo,  viii.  322 
Pupian,  Cyprian’s  letter  to  him,  i. 
328 

Purgatory  and  purgatorial  fire,  iv. 
443 

Purpurius,  iii.  262 
Pyritz,  vii.  10 


Pyrrhus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
v.  255 

Pythagoras,  the  ancient  sage,  i.  240 

Q 

Quadragesimal  fast,  i.  415 
Quadratus  the  apologist,  i.  139;  ii. 
412 

Quintus,  African  bishop,  i.  442 
Quintus  the  Phrygian,  i.  151 
Quirinus,  ii.  446 

R 

Rabanus  Maurus,  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  vi.  115.  His  rules  of  re¬ 
ligious  instruction,  156.  His 
writings,  157.  Opponent  of  Gott- 
schalk’s  doctrine,  179,  182.  His 
doctrine  of  predestination,  183 
Rabbanta,  Nestorian  monk,  vii.  65 
Rabulas  of  Edessa,  iv.  192,  270 
Radbert,  Paschasias,  ix.  343 
Radbod,  king  of  the  Frieslanders,  v. 
59,  60,  61 

Radbod,  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  v.  85 
Radbod,  bishop  of  Triers,  v.  88 
Radegost,  Wendish  idol,  v.  449 
Radislav  (Rastices),  Moravian  prince, 
v.  434 

Radla,  disciple  of  Adalbert  of  Prague, 
v.  458 

Radulf,  vii.  100 
Raimbert  of  Lisle,  viii.  4 
Raimund  de  Pennaforte,  vii.  284 
Raimund,  count  of  Toulouse,  viii.  403 
Rain,  miraculous  shower  of,  i.  160 
Rainer,  Cistercian,  vii.  452  ;  viii.  401 
Rainerio  Sacchoni,  viii.  315 
Ramihed,  president  of  the  sect  in 
Cambray  and  Arras,  vi.  357 
Ratherius  of  Verona,  contends  against 
the  rudeness  of  the  clergy,  vi.  91. 
His  view  of  fasts,  pilgrimages,  135. 
Contends  against  the  sensuous  an¬ 
thropomorphism,  138.  Against 
superstition,  139.  His  writings, 
174.  His  view  of  the  Lord’s  sup¬ 
per,  219  ;  vii.  288 
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Ratramnus  of  Corbie,  bis  doctrine  of 
predestination,  vi.  192.  His  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  214. 
Defends  the  Latin  church,  313 
Realism,  viii,  3 

Recafrid,  archbishop  of  Seville,  v.  468 
Reckared,  king  of  the  West  Goths, 
goes  over  to  the  Catholic  church, 
v.  162 

Recognitions  of  Clement,  i.  495 
Redemption,  doctrine  of.  Different 
views  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  on,  iv.  359,  443.  As  held 
by  Augustin,  iv.  359.  By  Pela- 
gius,  iv.  307.  By  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  iv.  446.  By  Priscil- 
lian,  iv.  499 

Reformation,  signs  of  the,  ix.  19,  30. 
In  Germany.  60,  62,  175,  568. 
In  France,  69.  Great  movement 
begun  in  England  and  Bohemia 
under  Wickliff  and  LIuss,  69,  193. 
D’Ailly’s  treatise  on  the  Necessity 
of  Reformation,  129.  Collegium 
Reformatorium,  162.  Wickliff's 
life  and  doctrines,  193.  et  seq. 
Forerunners  of  John  Huss,  250, 
et  seq. 

Regensburg,  archbishop  of,  ix.  192 
Reginald,  bishop  of  Liege,  vi.  356,  n. 
Regino  of  Priim,  v.  149,  n. ;  vii.  281 
Regulares,  vii.  288 
Relics,  worship  of,  iii.  264,  479  ;  vi. 
141 

Religious  instruction,  v.  169 
Remigius  of  Lyons,  vi.  204 
Remigius  of  Kheims,  v.  10.  See 
Festivals 

Reparatus  of  Carthage,  iv.  262 
Responsales,  v.  161 
Restoration,  doctrine  of  final,  by 
Maximus,  v.  237 
Resurrection,  ii.  402-404 
Rethre,  principal  seat  of  Wend  idol¬ 
atry,  v.  447 

Revocatus  the  martyr,  i.  170 
Bheginus  of  Constantia,  iv.  158 
Rhetorius,  iv.  486 

Rhodoald,  bishop  of  Porto,  vi.  305, 
316 


Richard  II.,  ix.  212,  234 
Richard,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  ix. 
194 

Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
vii.  278 

Richard  of  St.  Victor,  vii.  429 ;  viii. 
46,  80,  229 

Richard,  ecclesiastic,  v.  228,  n. 
Richbald,  archpriest,  v.  436,  n. 
Richmar,  vii.  108 
Riculf,  bishop  of  Soissons,  vi.  114 
Riga,  vii.  51 

Rimbert,  disciple  and  biographer  of 
Anschar,  v.  386,  n.  Missionary, 
395 

Robert,  king  of  France,  vi.  148 
Robert  of  Arbrissel,  vii.  337,  341 
Robert  of  Citeaux,  vii.  349 
Robert,  count  of  Flanders,  vii.  178 
Robert  Grosshead  (Grouthead),  vii. 

256,  287,  387,  390 
Robert  Guiscard,  vii.  165 
Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  ix.  225, 346 
Robert  Pullein,  vii.  485 ;  viii.  75, 
185,  212 

Robert,  de  Sorbonne,  vii.  420 
Rodulf,  bishop,  v.  409,  n. 

Roger  Bacon,  vii.  97  ;  viii.  97,  113, 
169 

Roger,  count  of  Foix,  viii.  403 
Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  vii.  199 
Roger,  duke  of  Sicily,  viii.  14 
Roland,  legate,  vii.  147,  227 
Roland  of  Parma,  vii.  147 
Romanus,  iii.  371 

Roman  emperors,  state  of  the  church 
under  them,  i.  128-217.  Chrono¬ 
logical  list  of,  ii.  532 
Rome,  the  metropolitical  church  of 
the  West,  i.  283-286.  Founded 
by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  284, 
296.  Not  the  centre  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  unity,  297.  Nor  supreme, 
according  to  Cyprian  and  Firmilian, 
300,  301.  (Authority  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  church,  iii.  234-237.  See 
Church 

Romuald,  founder  of  the  Camaldu- 
lensian  order,  vi.  104,  141,  n. 
Roscelin,  vii.  343  ;  viii.  3. 
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Rossel,  Hermann,  the  second  volume 
of  Neanderis  Church  History  re¬ 
vised  by  him,  i.  x. 

Rothad,  bishop,  vi.  18 
Rudbert  (Ruprecht),  bishop  of 
Worms,  among  the  Bavarians,  v. 
54 

Rudolph,  vii.  45 
Rudolph  of  Austria,  ix.  276 
Rudolph  of  Suabia,  vii.  161 
Rufinus,  church  writer,  i.  140 
Rufinus,  iv.  447-462  ;  viii.  96 
Riigen,  conversion  of,  vii.  42 
Rugi,  v.  452,  n. 

Ruits,  in  Brittany,  viii.  40 
Rupert,  emperor  of  Germany,  ix.  121, 
564,  369 

Rupert  of  Deutz,  vii.  108,  469  ;  viii. 
79 

Rurik,  first  Russian  prince,  v.  450 
Russi,  v.  452,  n. 

Russians,  spread  of  Christianity 
among  the,  v.  450  ;  ix.  540 
Ruysbroch,  John,  of  Brussels,  leader 
of  the  Friends  of  God  in  Germany, 
ix.  552,  556.  His  writings,  580 

S 

Sabjeans,  or  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist,  ii.  16 

Sabneism  among  the  Arabians,  v. 
116 

Sabas,  iv.  533 

Sabbas,  disciple  of  Methodius,  v. 
440,  n. 

Sabbath,  celebration  of  the,  iii.  421- 
424 

Sabellius,  a  Monarchian,  his  charac¬ 
ter,  ii.  317.  Discordant  views  of 
his  doctrine,  318.  Creation  of 
humanity  in  the  Logos,  320.  Hy- 
postatizing  of  the  Logos  in  Christ, 
322.  As  such,  he  is  called  the 
Son  of  God,  323.  His  humanity 
reabsorbed  at  the  Ascension,  ib. 
Apocryphal  gospel  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  326.  The  tenets  of  Sabellius 
condemned  by  Dionysius,  334  ;  viii. 
151 


Sabert,  king  of  Essex,  v.  21 
Sabigotha,  enthusiast,  v.  469 
Sabotiers,  viii.  357 
Sacraments,  their  meaning,  i.  421. 
Doctrine  of  the  Alexandrians  con¬ 
cerning,  ii.  393.  Administration 
of  the,  iii.  453-470.  Doctrine 
concerning  the,  iv.  423.  Rejected 
by  the  Paulicians,  v.  363.  'file 
seven,  vii.  465.  Views  ot  Wick- 
liff  on,  ix.  245 

Sadducees,  their  principles,  i.  55.  De¬ 
nied  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  resurrection,  and  the  existence 
of  angels,  57.  Their  character 
given  by  Josephus,  58 
Sadduceeism,  i.  87 
Sa;culares,  vii.  288 
Sagittarius,  bishop  of  Gap,  v.  164,  n. 
Saguin,  archbishop  of  Sens,  vi.  36,  n. 
St.  Barbara,  head  of,  ix.  272 
St.  Bernard,  ix.  270,  407. 

St.  Chrysostom,  ix.  361,  385 
St.  Francis,  ix.  271 
St.  Marci,  cardinal,  ix.  149.  Ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
try  Huss,  492 

Saint-worship,  v.  181.  Decree  of 
the  council  of  Constantinople  on 
(754),  206.  Of  Vincennes,  ix.  53. 
Condemned  by  Wickliff,  243.  By 
Tauler,  590 

Saiset  de  Pamiers,  bishop  of,  sent  as 
legate  to  Philip  the  Fair,  ix.  8 
Salamanca,  vii.  96 
Salerno,  vii.  165 

Salonius,  bishop  of  Embrun,  v.  164,  n. 
Salzburg,  bishopric  there,  v.  54. 

Archbishop  of,  ix.  543 
Sameland,  conversion  of,  vii.  61 
Samson,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  viii. 
326 

Samson,  on  the  imposition  of  hands, 
v.  87,  n. 

Samson,  abbot  of  Cordova,  v.  462 
Sapor,  or  Shapur  I.,  a  Persian  king, 
ii.  169,  170 
Sapor  II.,  iii.  147 
Sarabaites,  iii.  350 
Saracens,  ix.  123 
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Saragossa,  synod  at  (a.d.  380)  iv.  492 
Sardica,  council  of,  iii.  214,^227.  244  ; 

iv.  4(3.  Canons  of  this  council 
confounded  with  those  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Nice,  iii.  245 

Sarmatio,  iii.  391 

Sarolea,  daughter  of  Gylas,  v.  455 
Sartach,  vii.  69 
Satanael,  viii.  278 

Saturnin,  founder  of  the  church  of 
Toulouse,  i.  116 

Saturnine  the  anti-Jewish  Gnostic, 
ii.  124 

Saturninus  the  proconsul,  i.  169 
Saturnius  the  martyr,  i.  170 
Saul,  bishop  of  Cordova,  v.  418 
Saxons,  first  attempt  to  convert  the, 

v.  59.  Reasons  of  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Christianity,  104.  Con¬ 
quest  of  the,  107.  Force  used  to 
convert  them,  107 

Scalds,  the  Icelandic,  v.  413 
Scapula  the  proconsul,  i.  169 
Schelling,  F.  von,  Neander’s  dedica¬ 
tion  to  him,  i.  v.  Noticed,  244 
Schisms  in  the  church,  i.  228,  308. 
Carthaginian,  312.  Of  Felicissi- 
mus,  315-327.  Of  Novatianus, 
336-345.  Commencement  of  the 
forty  years’  schism  in  the  Western 
church,  ix.  67.  Opinion  of  the 
university  of  Paris  on  the,  79. 
Put  an  end  to  by  the  council  of 
Constance,  161 

Schliemann’s  treatise  on  “  The  Cle¬ 
mentines,”  i.  488 
Schola  Palatina,  v.  213 
Schools,  foundation  of,  in  France, 

vi.  112 

Schools,  singing,  v.  176 
Scillita,  persecution  at,  i.  169 
Scots  and  Piets,  Christianity  planted 
among  the,  v.  13 
Seotus,  Duns,  ix.  353 
Scotus,  J.  See  Erigina 
Scriptures,  the  difference  between  a 
literal  and  spiritual  interpretation, 
i.  78.  Dioclesian’s  edict  for  their 
destruction,  206.  Read  at  public 
worship,  419.  Interpretation  of, 


iii.  497.  Study  of  at  the  univer¬ 
sities,  ix.  184 

Scythianus,  the  originator  of  the  Ma- 
nichean  doctrines,  ii.  166 
Sects,  history  of  the,  iv.  483 ;  v. 

336.  Of  the  Free  Spirit,  ix.  568 
Secundulus  the  martyr,  i.  170 
Secundus,  a  Numidian  bishop,  i,  208 
Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  iv.  26 
Secundus  of  Tigisis.  iii.  261 
Segarelli,  viii.  381 

Seleucia,  in  lsauria,  council  of,  iv. 
68 

Sembat,  Throndracian,  vi.  342 
Semgallen,  conversion  of,  vii.  61 
Semi-Arianism,  iv.  20 
Semi-Pelagianism,  iv.  375 
Sends,  v.  148 
Seneca,  i.  10  ;  ix.  546 
Seneca,  a  bishop  of  Italy,  iv.  335 
Senglier,  archbishop,  viii.  56 
Sentences,  the  master  of,  ix.  523 
Septuagint  translation,  i.  75 
Serapion,  monk,  iv.  463 
Serennius  Granianus  the  proconsul, 
i.  140 

Serenus  of  Marseilles,  v.  275 
Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
his  judgment  respecting  the  for¬ 
mulary  of  union  of  Heraclius,  v. 
244.  His  view  of  the  Monothele- 
tian  controversy,  245.  His  good 
understanding  with  Honorius  of 
Rome,  247 

Sergius  (Tychicus),  reformer  of  the 
Paulicians,  v.  346.  False  accusa¬ 
tions  brought  against  him,  349. 
Opponent  of  the  crusades  of  the 
Paulicians,  354.  His  assassina¬ 
tion,  354.  A  fragment  of  one  of 
his  epistles,  356 
Sermon,  the,  iii.  448 
Sermon  on  the  mount,  iv.  304 
Servatus  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferriercs, 
vi.  159.  His  doctrine  of  predesti¬ 
nation,  193 

Servianus  the  consul,  i.  141 
Seth,  representative  of  the  Pneuma- 
tici,  ii.  110 
Sethians,  ii.  114 
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Seusa,  king  of  Hungary,  vii.  120 
Seven,  a  mystic  number,  ii.  49 
Severians,  v.  234 

Severinus  among  the  Germans,  v.  34. 

His  origin,  34,  n.  His  labours,  35. 

His  miracles,  37 
Severus,  Alexander,  i.  173 
Severus  Septimius,  emperor,  i.  165. 

His  rescript,  166 
Severus  of  Asmonina,  ii.  166 
Severus,  poem  of,  iii.  16 
Severus,  Monophysite,  iv.  241 
Sibylline  books  consulted,  i.  195,  245 
Sick,  communion  of  the,  vii.  477 
Sido-Hallr,  v.  417 
Sidonins,  v.  87 

Siegfried,  archbishop  of  Mayence,  vii. 
129 

Sigebert  of  Gemblours,  vii.  135, 
179 

Sigfrid,  English  ecclesiastic,  v.  401 
Siggo,  a  pagan  priest,  vii.  57 
Sighard  of  Aquileia,  vii.  153 
Sigismuud,  emperor  of  Germany,  ix. 
144.  Party  to  the  proclamation 
for  the  council  of  Constance,  145. 
Favours  church  reform,  147,  156. 
Goes  to  Nice  to  treat  with  pope 
Benedict  XIII.  about  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  152.  Takes  pope  John  XXI II. 
prisoner  and  brings  him  before  the 
council  of  Constance,  where  he  is 
deposed,  160.  Requires  that  the 
reformation  of  the  church  should 
precede  the  election  of  a  pope,  170. 
Promises  his  protection  to  Huss, 
458.  Obtains  for  him  a  hearing 
before  the  council  of  Constance, 
493.  Deserts  him  in  the  hour  of 
need,  514,  520 

Sigismund,  king  of  the  Burgundians, 
adopts  the  catholic  faith,  v.  6 
Sigmund  Bresterson,  v.  421 
Sigmund  of  Jistebnitz,  ix.  361 
Signv,  abbey  of,  viii.  55 
Sigtuna,  v.  380 
Sigurd,  v.  405 
Silverius  of  Rome,  iv.  247 
Silvester,  bishop  of  Rome,  viii.  352  ; 
ix.  61,  123,  245,  499 


Silvester  II.  (Gerbert),  pope,  vi.  41 ; 
vii  58 

Simeon,  a  Paulician,  v.  342 
Simeon,  the  hermit,  vi.  1-14,  n. 

Simeon  of  Seleucia,  iii.  152 
Simeon  the  Stylite,  iii.  167,  363 
Simon  (Gauzbert),  bishop,  v.  387 
Simon  Magus,  i.  99  ;  ii.  40,  123 
Simon,  monk,  vii.  325 
Simon  of  St.  Quintin,  vii.  66 
Simon  of  Tournay,  viii.  89 
Simonians,  an  eclectic  sect,  ii.  122 
Simony  in  the  Frank  church,  v.  127. 
With  patronage  of  parochial  of¬ 
fices,  149.  In  the  fourth  period, 
vi.  69.  Reaches  its  utmost  pitch 
under  Boniface  IX.,  ix.  75 
Simplicianus  of  Milan,  iii.  81 
Simplicius,  ii.  173;  iii.  184,  136; 

iv.  511 
Sina,  vii.  62 

Singer  assists  Xeander  in  the  re¬ 
vision  of  his  Church  History, 
i.  vii. 

Sinibald  of  Anagni,  vii.  253 
Sins,  venial  and  mortal,  distinguished, 
i.  307 

Sirmium,  council  of  (a.d.  351),  iv. 

52.  Synod  at  (a.d.  357),  64 
Siricius  of  Rome,  iii.  210,  390,  460; 
iv.  462,  495 

Sixtus,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  193 ;  iv. 
373 

Skalholt,  episcopal  see  in  Iceland,  v. 
420 

Skara,  in  West-Gothland,  v.  401 
Slanko,  ix.  266 

Slavery  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  i.  370-373 
Slaves,  their  testimony  against  their 
masters  inadmissible,  i.  155 
Slavic  population,  conversion  of  the, 
vii.  1,  46 

Slavonians,  pagan,  in  North  Ger¬ 
many,  v.  115  ;  viii.  296 
Smyrna,  persecution  at,  i.  150 
Snorro,  a  heathen  priest,  v.  417 
Socinians,  viii.  135 
Socrates  against  the  Sophists,  i.  7. 
Testimony  concerning  the  Divine, 
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24.  On  the  observance  of  feasts, 
iii.  420 

Socrates,  the  church  historian,  ii.  495 
Sodom,  apples  of,  is.  89 
Sodrach,  vii.  58 

Sophia,  queen  of  Bohemia,  is.  365, 
392 

Sophists,  their  heartless  dialectics,  i.  7 
Sophronius,  monk,  opponent  of  the 
compact  with  the  Monophysites, 
v  246.  Is  made  patriarch  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  247.  His  circular  letter 
expressing  Dyotheletism,  248 
Sozomen  on  preaching,  i.  420 
Spain,  diffusion  of  Christianity  in,  i. 
117.  Influence  of  the  church  in 
that  country  on  the  State,  v.  132. 
Relation  of  the  Spanish  to  the 
Romish  church,  162.  Renewal  in 
that  country  of  the  contests  of 
the  Antiochean  and  Alexandrian 
schools,  216.  Persecutions,  461 
Speratus  the  martyr,  i.  169 
Spirit,  brethren  of  the  Free,  viii. 
391 

Spirituales,  viii.  368 
Sponsors,  or  god-parents,  i.  436 
Sports,  public,  opposed  by  the  early 
Christians,  i.  366-370. 

Stanislaus  of  Znaim  teacher  of  Huss, 
ix.  339,  353,  401.  Sides  against 
him,  404,  428.  His  death,  432. 
Tract  of  Huss  against,  444 
Stasek,  martyr  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  ix.  417 

State  and  church,  iii.  184.  Donatus, 
276.  Intermingling  of  the  state, 
490  ;  ix.  67-112 

Stationes,  or  times  for  fasting,  i.  409  ; 
ii.  215 

Staupitz,  of  Tauler,  ix.  521 
Stedingers,  viii.  406 
Stefner,  missionary,  v.  415 
Stekna,  John,  ix.  372 
Stenkil,  king  of  Denmark,  v.  402 
Stephanas,  leader  of  the  monks  in 
favour  of  image-worship,  v.  288. 
His  conduct  before  the  emperor, 
304 

Stcphanus  Gobarus,  iv.  275  ;  viii.  50 


Stephen,  St.,  the  martyr,  i.  472 :  ix. 
546 


Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  298,  301, 
302,  441,  444 

Stephen  II.,  pope,  solicits  the  aid  of 
Pepin  against  the  Longobards,  v. 
165.  Arrogates  to  himself  the  right 
of  confirming  marriages  among 
princes,  166 


Stephen,  Hungarian  prince,  v.  458 
Stephen,  president  of  the  sect  at  Or¬ 
leans,  vi.  353 
Stephen,  a  monk,  vii.  433 
Stephen  de  Ansa,  viii.  354 
Stephen  of  Dola,  ix.  363,  378,  426 
Stephen  Harding,  vii.  349 
Stephen  of  Obaize,  vii.  337,  488 
Stephen  of  Paletz,  ix.  428 
Stephen  of  Prague,  ix.  171 
Stephen  of  Tournay,  viii.  86 
Stettin,  its  conversion,  vii.  14 
Stoical  philosophy,  i.  21-24 
Strabo  on  superstition,  i.  9.  Anxious 
lor  a  simpler  mode  of  worship 
13 


Strategius,  iii.  20  ;  iv.  488 
Strict,  a  priest,  vii.  43 
Study  of  the  ancients,  iii.  212-  iv 
467 


Sturm,  abbot,  v.  101.  Founds  the 
monasteries  of  Hersfeld  and  Fulda, 

102.  Labours  and  death,  103. 
Difficulties  with  archbishop  Lull, 

103,  n. 

Stylite  at  Thessalonica,  viii.  250 
Subdeacons,  i.  279 
Subintroductar,  i.  385 
Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
ix.  213,  232 

Suffragan  bishops,  vii.  298 
Suicide,  judgment  of  the  church  on, 
v.  141,  n. 

Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg  (Cle¬ 
ment  II.),  vi.  46 
Sun,  children  of  the,  vi.  341 
Sunday  observed  in  remembrance  of 
Christ’s  resurrection,  i.  408;  iii. 
424.  Fasting  forbidden  on  that 
day,  410 

Superstition  and  infidelity,  i.  18-21 
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Sursum  corda,  its  early  use,  i.  456 
Suso,  Henry,  works  of,  is.  561.  His 
life  and  doctrines,  594 
Sussex,  Christianity  in,  v.  29 
Sutri,  treaty  at,  vii.  183 
Svantovit,  an  idol,  vii.  43 
Sveno  (Sven-Otto),  son  of  Harold 
Blaatand,  v.  398 

Svidbert,  among  the  Boruchtuarians, 
v.  60 

Sweden,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  v. 
392 

Sword,  brother  of  the,  vii.  61 
Symbols,  Christian,  i.  405 
Symbolum,  i.  424 

Symeon  (Simeon),  sent  against  the 
Paulicians,  v.  342.  Becomes  head 
of  the  sect  under  the  name  of 
Titus,  343.  His  death,  343 
Symeon  (Simon),  magister,  vi.  314 
Symmachus  the  Ebionite,  ii.  477 
Symmachus,  iii.  101,  137 
Symphorian  of  Autun,  martyr,  i.  159 
Syneisaktes,  viii.  392 
1uv‘.x.1riu.oi,  among  the  Paulicians,  v. 
366 

Synesius,  iii.  145,  205,  257,  405;  iv. 
479.  On  monasticism,  iii.  360. 
Platonism,  496 

iriv Giicrn,  v.  270,  n. 

Synods,  provincial,  i.  287.  See 
Councils 

Syro-Persian  church,  i.  112 
Syzygia,  viii.  299 

T 

Tacitus  on  “  foreign  superstition,”  i. 
122.  On  the  persecution  under 
Nero,  130.  His  treatment  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  135 

Talanos,  Spanish  monastery,  v.  467 
Tanehelm  of  Flanders,  viii.  334 
Tangmar,  priest,  vi.  89,  n. 

Tantalus,  i.  19 
Taprobane  (Ceylon),  iii.  165 
Taraco,  archbishop  of,  ix.  121 
Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  v.  313 
Tarraco,  viii.  363 


Tatian  the  apologist  converted  by 
Justin  Martyr,  ii.  426.  Discourse 
to  the  Gentiles,  427.  And  the 
Encratites,  125-129 
Tauler,  John,  a  Dominican,  leader  of 
the  Friends  of  God  in  Germany, 
ix.  552.  His  doctrines,  555.  His 
life,  588 

Tauler’s  Staupitz,  ix.  521 
Tempestarii,  vi.  118,  n. 

Templars,  vii.  357.  Condemned  by 
the  council  of  Vienne,  ix.  32,  246 
Temudschin,  vii.  64 
Terebinth  or  Buddas,  ii.  166 
Tertiarii,  vii.  383 

Tertullian  on  the  relation  of  pagans 
to  Christianity,  i.  99.  Conversion 
by  psychological  phenomena,  103. 
Mutual  love  of  Christians,  105. 
Their  courage,  106.  Diffusion  of 
Christianity,  106.  Intelligibleness 
of  Christianity,  107.  Its  diffusion 
in  Africa,  115.  The  participation  of 
Christians  in  heathen  festivals,  124. 
Tiberius’  proposal  to  the  senate, 
128.  Rescript  of  Trajan,  138. 
Letter  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  162. 
Extortion  of  money  in  the  persecu¬ 
tions,  168.  Favourable  treatment 
of  Christians  by  magistrates,  168. 
To  Scapula,  169.  On  voluntary 
religion,  243.  The  testimony  of 
the  soul,  246.  Presbyters  and 
bishops,  267.  Summus  sacerdos, 
271.  Universal  priestly  right, 
273.  Prelectors,  280.  Synods, 
288.  On  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter, 
296,  298.  Excommunication,  304. 
Penance,  305,  306.  Delay  of  bap¬ 
tism,  351.  Deficiencies  of  the 
church,  354.  Mixed  marriages, 
354,  391.  Payment  ot  tribute  by 
Christians,  359.  Fabrication  of 
idols,  364.  Gladiatorial  shows, 
365.  Spectacles,  366.  Pleasures 
of  the  Christians,  367.  Christian 
freedom  and  equality,  373.  Civil 
offices,  374.  Necessity  of  pagan¬ 
ism  to  the  emperors,  377.  Mili¬ 
tary  profession,  378.  Life  of 
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Christians  in  the  world,  379. 
Ascetics,  382.  Hypocritical  asceti¬ 
cism,  384.  Christian  marriage 
389.  Female  dress,  391.  Conse¬ 
cration  of  marriage,  393.  Prayer, 
393,  397.  Spiritual  worship,  399. 
Symbols  of  the  Christians,  405. 
Jewish  and  Christian  festivals, 
407.  Law  of  the  Sabbath,  409.’ 

Controversy  on  the  Sabbath,  410, 
411.  Infant  baptism,  432.  Bap¬ 

tism  and  confirmation,  437.  Bap¬ 
tism  of  heretics,  440.  Agapte 
451.  Catechumens  and  believers 

among  heretics,  454.  Fourth  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  460.  Sa¬ 
cramental  bread,  460.  Ebion,  476. 
Ptolemams,  ii.  99.  Marcion,  133- 
149.  Marcion’s  disciples,  151. 

Baptism  by  substitution,  1 57.  Ter- 
tullian  as  a  Montanist,  199.  Pro¬ 
phetic  extacy,  202.  Progressive 
development  of  the  church,  209. 
Montanistic  revelations,  210. 
Against  the  outward  church,  211. 
Forgiveness  of  sin  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  218.  Arrogance  of  confes¬ 
sors,  219.  Against  the  enemies  of 
Montanism.  219.  Divine  attri¬ 
butes,  269.  Revelation,  272. 
Creation,  278.  Monarchians,  292. 
Praxeas,  302.  Trinity,  303.  An¬ 
thropology,  346-353.  Humanity 
of  Christ,  375.  Baptism,  390. 
Lord’s  supper,  393.  Intermediate 
standing.  401.  Life  and  writings 
of  Tertullian,  442-445 ;  iii.  222° 
Tertullianists,  ii.  445 
Tesserants,  viii.  296 
Thaddeus  of  Suessa,  vii.  254 
Thalassius  of  Cmsarea,  iv.  212 
fJ  hangbrand,  priest,  lrom  Bremen,  v. 

407.  Goes  to  Iceland,  416 
Theatrical  spectacles,  condemned  by 
the  early  Christians,  i.  365 
Themistius,  iii.  47,  97,  99 
Theobald,  count  of  Champagne  vii 
327,  353 

Theoctistus,  vi.  285 
Iheodeliude,  Longobardian  queen, 
VOL.  IX. 


goes  over  to  the  Catholic  church, 
v.  102 

Theodemir,  abbot,  vi.  125,  131 
Theodo  I.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  v.  53 
1  heodo  II.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  v.  54 
Theodora,  Greek  empress,  vi.  284. 
^  Introduces  image-worship,  285 
I  heodora,  mother  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
viii.  95 

Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
promotes  customs  of  the  Romish 
church  in  England,  v.  33.  First 
exercises  the  rights  of  a  primate, 
33.  Promotes  culture  in  England, 
210 

Theodore,  bishop  of  Caria,  vi.  317, 
n. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  iii.  149. 
Doctrine  of  inspiration,  499.  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iv.  89. 
Doctrine  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  108.  In  answer  to  Cyril], 
149.  Cyrill  intends  his  condem¬ 
nation,  192.  Condemned,  254. 

I  anticipation  in  the  Pelagian  con¬ 
troversy,  409.  Anthropology,  41 1. 
Doctrine  concerning  baptism,  430. 
Apocatastasis,  431 

Theodore,  bishop  of  Pharan,  head  of 
the  Monothelite  party,  v.  250 
Theodore,  monk,  vi.  284,  n. 

Theodore,  S  xoihvos,  vi.  289 
Theodore,  patriarch  of  Constantinonb- 
v.  266  1  ’ 

Theodore,  presbyter,  defender  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  writings  as¬ 
cribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areona- 
gite,  v.  235 

Theodore,  protospatharius,  vi.  318 
Theodore  Abukara,  defender  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  against  Mohammedanism 
v.  121. 

I  heodoret  on  Tatian  s  four  gospels, 
ii.  127.  Hermogenes,  280.  Noetus’ 
303.  Mother,  iii.  321.  Rome, 
235.  Monasticism,  354.  Wor¬ 
ship  of  saints,  473.  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  scripture,  497.  Doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iv.  90.  De¬ 


posed,  217. 


His  writings  con 
2  U 
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demned,  252.  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  supper,  437 
Theodoretus  of  Cyros,  iii.  158 
Theodoric,  vii.  50 

Theodoric  of  Niem,  pontifical  cham¬ 
berlain  and  historian,  his  authority 
quoted,  ix.  73,  75,  81,  103,  109, 
122,  128 

Theodoric,  disciple  of  Militz,  ix.  259 
Theodorus  Ascidas,  iv.  249 
Theodoras  Lascaris,  viii.  264 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  viii.  199 
Theodorus,  head  of  the  Paulicians,  v. 
343 

Theodorus  Studita,  abbot,  against  the 
holding  of  slaves,  v.  137.  On  the 
difference  of  the  image  controver¬ 
sies  of  the  earlier  times,  273.  On 
the  (ecumenical  council  held  at 
Constantinople  under  Irene,  315,  n. 
Against  bloody  persecutions  of 
heretics,  352.  His  education,  vi. 
296.  Contends  in  favour  of 
image-worship  against  Leo  the  Ar¬ 
menian,  269.  His  tendency  to 
sensuous  Realism  in  this  contro¬ 
versy,  274.  Appears  anew  against 
the  emperor,  281 

Theodosius  the  Great,  iii.  103-111, 
256  ;  iv.  80 

Theodosius  II.,  iii.  190,  206  ;  iv.  152, 
478 

Theodosius  the  Monophysite,  iv.  232 
Theodosius  of  Constantinople,  viii. 
254 

Theodosius  of  Ephesus,  v.  290 
Theodota,  vi.  269 
Theodotus,  patriarch,  vi.  275 
Theodotus  the  Monarcliian,  ii.  297 
Theoetistus,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  ii. 
470 

Theodrad,  v.  375 

Theodulf,  archbishop  of  Orleans,  zea¬ 
lously  promotes  the  cause  of  reli¬ 
gious  instruction,  v.  172.  On 
external  works,  180.  On  pilgrim¬ 
ages,  181.  Against  private  masses, 
186.  On  the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
and  penitence,  192 
Theognis  of  Nice,  iv.  27,  29 


Theognist,  iv.  495  ;  vi.  310 
Theognostus,  ii.  484 
Theology,  in  the  more  restricted  sense, 
iv.  1,  92 

Theological  education,  iii.  211-214. 

At  Oxford  and  Paris,  ix.  134 
Theonas,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  i. 
197 

Theonas  of  Marmarica,  iv.  26 
Theophanes,  jurist,  vi.  280 
Theophanes,  monk,  vi.  284 
Theophilus,  Greek  emperor,  vi.  283 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  iii.  401. 

In  the  Origenistic  controversy,  iv. 
462,  465  ;  vi.  3 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  his 
works,  ii.  268,  429 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Ca:sarea,  vi.  3 
Theophilus  Indicus,  a  missionary,  i. 
114 

Theophilus,  protospatharius,  vi.  303 
Theophilus  the  Arabian,  or  Indian, 
iii.  164,  169 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  the  Goths,  iii. 
177 

Theophylact.  See  Benedict  IX. 
Theophylact,  archbishop  of  Achrida, 
vi.  338 

Theophylact,  viii.  247 
Theotechus,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  i. 
195 

Theotmar,  archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
v.  439,  n. 

Therapeutae,  i.  67,  82-85 
Thesaurus  meritorum  supererogatio- 
nis,  vii.  486 
Thessalouica,  viii.  250 
Thibault  II.,  vii.  416 
Thierri,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  v. 
44 

Thietberga,  wife  of  Lothaire  of  Lo- 
tharingia,  vi.  11 

Thietgaud,  archbishop  of  Triers,  vi. 
13° 

Thiven,  synod  at  (a.d.  536),  iv.  271 
Thomas  the  apostle  visits  Parthin,  i. 
1 13 

Thomas  Aquinas,  vii.  389,  397,  470, 
477,483;  viii.  94, 105,  126,  154, 
165,  193,  221,  241,  371;  ix.336 
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Thomas  of  Cantinpre,  vii.  354,  390, 
392  ;  viii.  320 

Thomas,  bishop  of  Claudiopolis, 
enemy  of  image-worship,  v.  284 
Thomas,  monk,  v.  315 
Thomas  of  Neoca:sarea,  inquisitor  of 
the  Paulicians,  y.  353 
Thondracians  (sect),  vi.  342.  Their 
doctrines,  343 

Thor,  idol  god  of  the  Normans,  v. 
410 

Thorgeir,  priest,  v.  418 
Thonvfild,  Icelander,  v.  412 
Thorwald  Spakbodvarssun,  v.  414 
Thoth,  interpolated  sayings  of,  i. 
245 

Th rand,  Norwegian  province,  v.  409 
Thrudpert,  v.  50 
Thundering  legion,  i.  160 
Thurget,  English  ecclesiastic,  v.  401 
Thuringia,  Boniface  in,  y.  61.  Er¬ 
roneous  teachers  there,  67 
Thyra,  Harald  Blaatand’s  mother,  v. 
396 

Tiberianus,  prefect  of  Palcstina 
prima,  i.  138 
Tiberius,  emperor,  i.  128 
Tichonius,  iii.  296 
Tiem,  Wenzel,  provost  of  Passau,  ix. 
465 

Timotheus  Ailurus,  iv.  234 
Timotheus,  Nestorian  patriarch  in 
Syria,  v.  122 

Timotheus  Salophaciolus,  iv.  234 
Timur  Khan,  vii.  77 
Titus  of  Bostra,  ii.  189  ;  iii.  83 
Tolbiacum,  v.  9 

Toledo,  council  of  (a.d.  400),  iii. 
468;  iv.  501.  Council  of  (a.d. 
589),  iv.  90.  Council  of  (a.d. 
633),  iii.  451 

Tonsure  of  the  clergy,  v.  146,  n. 
Toulouse,  viii.  331.  University  of, 
ix.  91 

Trades  forbidden,  i.  364 
Traducianism,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
propagation  of  souls,  ii.  347  ;  iv. 
352 

Trajan,  emperor,  i.  134-138.  His 
rescript,  138 


Trans ubstantiation,  doctrine  of,  vii. 
465 

Trent,  bishop  of,  ix.  472.  Condemned 
by  Wicklilf,  ix.  219.  H  uss  on, 
391 

Treuga  Dei  (truce  of  God),  vi.  88 
Trevisa,  John,  ix.  215 
Tribur,  assembly  at,  vii.  153 
Trier,  archbishop  of,  ix.  53,  192 
Triglav,  an  idol,  vii.  19 
Trinitarians,  order  of,  vii.  371 
Trinity,  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  ii.  286 ;  iv.  1-92. 
False  analogies  drawn  from  other 
religions,  ii.  287.  Development 
ot  the  practical  into  the  ontological 
Trinity,  288.  Its  reference  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  ib.  The  Logos, 
290,  305.  Origen  on  the  Trinity, 
312.  Opposed  by  Mohammed,  v. 
129.  Festival  of  the,  vii.  464 
Tritheism,  viii.  9 
Troubadours,  viii.  351 
Troyes,  viii.  40 

Tudun,  prince  of  the  Avares,  v.  113 
Tuggen,  v.  45 
Tunis,  vii.  89 

Turholt  (Thoroult),  monastery  in 
Flanders,  v.  381 

Tuventar,  Slavonian  prince,  v.  437,  n. 
Type  of  the  faith,  v.  255 
Tyre,  synod  at  (a.d.  335),  iv.  35 
lythes,  opposed  by  the  Saxons,  v, 
104.  Laws  respecting,  139,  n. 
Tzamo,  v.  354 

U 

Ubardus.  See  Odo 
Uchomo,  Abgar  of  Edessa,  i.  110 
Udo,  bishop  of  Triers,  vii.  152 
Ulric,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  vi.  84, 
89.  Canonized,  143.  His  letter 
(perhaps  not  genuine)  to  Nicholas 
I.,  on  celibacy,  93  ;  vii.  2,  27,  31 
Ulphilas,  iii.  177  ;  iv.  529.  See 
Appendix.  His  Eunomianism. — 
Appendix 

Unam  Sanctam,  Bull  of  Boniface 
VIII.  so  called,  ix.  11,  13,  47 
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Uuigenitus  ”  Constitution,  so  called, 
ix.  59 

Unity  of  the  church,  i.  250,  251. 
Interrupted  by  the  forty  years’ 
schism,  ix.  67.  Three  methods 
for  the  restoration  of,  77 .  G erson’s 
Essay  on,  118.  Unity  of  the 
church  restored  by  the  council  of 
Constance,  161 
Unni,  archbishop,  v.  400 
Unvan,  archbishop,  v.  401 
Upsala,  central-point  of  pagan  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  North,  v.  402 
Urban  II.,  pope,  vi.  260  ;  vii.  166, 
170,  177, 192 
Urban  IV.,  pope,  vii.  474 
Urban  V.,  pope,  ix.  63,  146.  Claims 
England  as  a  fief,  196 
Urban  VI.,  pope,  archbishop  Prignano 
of  Bari,  ix.  66.  His  election 
declared  void,  67.  Impolitic  con¬ 
duct  of,  68.  Contests  the  papacy 
with  Clement  VII.,  70-73,  236 
Urbanists,  supporters  of  Urban  VI., 
ix.  70 

Ursacius,  iii.  272,  274 
Ursacius  of  Singidunum,  iv.  64 
Ursinus,  iii.  313 
Usedom,  vii.  25 
Uzziah,  vi.  57 

V 

Valens,  emperor,  iii.  99  ;  iv.  76 
Valens,  monk,  iii.  338 
Valens  of  Mursa,  iv.  64 
Valentine  the  Gnostic,  his  birth,  ii. 

71.  On  the  primal  essence,  or 
,  Bythos.  72.  Idea  of  the  Horus, 
74.  The  heavenly  wisdom,  Acha- 
moth,  76.  Three  stages  of  exist¬ 
ence;  pneumatic,  psychical,  and 
hylic  natures,  77.  Demiurge, 
78.  The  Soter,  80.  Union  of 
the  Soter  with  the  psychical 
Messiah  at  his  baptism,  88. 
Natuve  of  his  redemption,  90. 
Psychical  and  pneumatical  Chris¬ 
tianity,  93 

Valentinian  I.,  iii.  98  ;  iv.  78 


Valentinian  II.,  iii.  101,  187  ;  iv. 
91  ;  vii.  151 

Valentinian  III.,  iii.  246  ;  iv.  228 
Valentinian  school,  distinguished 
members,  Heracleon,  ii.  95-99. 
Ptolemoeus,  99.  Marcus,  104. 
Bardesanes,  105 

Valerian,  the  emperor,  i.  176,  189. 

His  persecuting  edict,  192 
Vallombrosians,  vi.  104 
Vandals,  Arians,  iv.  92.  Persecu¬ 
tion  of  the,  ix.  451 
Varanes,  iii.  159;  iv.  5 
Varro,  his  threefold  theology,  i.  10, 
119.  On  the  true  in  religion,  12 
Vassals,  vassalage,  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  on,  v.  134.  Maximus  on, 
236,  n. 

Vaughan,  ix.  247 

Veronica,  St.,  handkerchief  of,  ix.  4 
Vespronius  Candidus,  a  magistrate,  i. 
141 

Vethus  Epagathus,  martyr,  i.  155 

Vicarii,  vii.  293 

Vice  domini,  v.  139,  n. 

Vicelin,  vii.  44,  419 
Victor,  bishop  of  Home,  his  arrogant 
claims,  i.  298.  Disputes  respect¬ 
ing  Easter,  414.  Excommunicates 
Theodotus,  ii.  297  ;  vi.  3 
Victor  III.,  pope,  vii.  166,  170 
Victor  IV.,  pope,  vii.  231 
Victoria  the  martyr,  i.  211 
Victorinus,  iii.  81 

Vienne,  council  convoked  there,  ix. 
32,  310 

Vigilantius,  iii.  211,  392.  Opposed 
to  the  worship  ot  images,  iii.  478. 
His  opinion  relative  to  the  tem¬ 
poral  power  of  the  pope,  ix.  22 
Vigilius  of  Rome,  iv.  253,  260,  263 
Vilgard  (Bilgard),  heretic,  vi.  363 
Villanv,  the  Florentine  historian,  ix. 
18,  31,  33,  54 

Vincennes,  council  at,  (1353),  ix. 
53.  Assembly  of  the  Gallic 
I  church  at,  70 
Vineentius  of  Lerins,  viii.  256 
Vincentius  Sirinensis,  Commonito- 
j  rium,  iii.  250  ;  iv.  387 
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Vincentius,  a  Thibari,  i.  429 
Vincentius  Victor,  iv.  353 
Virgilius,  Bavarian  priest,  contro¬ 
versy  with  Boniface,  v.  86.  View 
of  the  Antipodes,  87.  He  is  made 
bishop  of  Salzburg,  87 
Virgins,  i.  381,  384 
Vitalianus,  pope,  v.  33,  266 
Vladimir,  Russian  prince,  v.  452 
Vocatione  gentium,  liber  de,  iv.  393. 
In  favour  of  the  Roman  primacy, 
iii.  239 

Von  Pappenheim,  marshal  of  the 
empire,  ix.  537 
Vulgate,  the,  vii.  347 

W 

Wala,  abbot  of  Corbie,  v.  378  ;  vi.  9 
Walafrid  Strabo,  vi.  133,  158 
Walcher,  vi.  240 

Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  vii.  42. 
Waldenses,  viii.  351.  Object  to 
the  exercise  of  secular  dominion  by 
the  pope,  ix.  22 

Waldensian  Friends  of  God  in 
Germany,  ix.  564 
Waldrade,  vi.  12 

Walter  Mapes,  vii.  445;  viii.  355 
Walter  of  Mauretania,  (or  of  St.  Vic¬ 
tor),  viii.  36,  78 
Walter  of  Pontoise,  vii.  133 
Waltram,  bishop  of  Naumberg,  vii. 
134,  137,  159 

Waragians,  Norman  tribe,  v.  450 
Waraskians,  v.  52,  n. 

Warnefrid.  See  Paulus  Diaconus 
Wartislav,  vii.  1,  12 
Wazo,  bishop  of  Liege,  his  conduct 
towards  heretics,  vi.  366 
Welanao,  (Wilna),  v.  374 
Wenceslaus,  or  Wenzel,  king  of 
Bohemia,  v.  442  ;  ix.  364.  Favour¬ 
able  to  Iluss,  368,  392.  Endea¬ 
vours  to  effect  a  compromise,  393. 
Issues  an  edict  in  favour  of  the 
pope’s  bull,  415 

Wenceslaus  of  Duba,  ix.  494,  503, 
530 


Wends,  spread  of  Christianity  among 
them,  v.  445 ;  vii.  43 
Wenilo,  of  Sens,  vi.  202 
Wenzel  of  Duba,  ix.  463 
Wenzeslav,  of  Bohemia,  v.  442. 

Considered  a  martyr,  ix.  419 
Wenzel  Tiem  of  Passau,  ix.  465 
West,  the  utmost  bounds  of,  its 
meaning,  i.  117 

Western  church,  iii.  243,  490.  An¬ 
thropology  of  the,  iv.  280.  His¬ 
tory  of  its  development,  vi.  155. 
Its  participation  in  the  contro¬ 
versies  of  the  Greek  church,  290 
Western  sects,  vi.  348 
Whitsunday,  or  feast  of  Pentecost 
observed,  i.  416 

Wibold,  archbishop  of  Cambrav,  vi. 
92,  n. 

Wichin,  bishop,  v.  439 
Wickliff,  commences  the  Reformation 
in  England,  ix.  69,  175.  Opposed 
to  the  secular  power  of  the  pope, 
133,  His  life  and  doctrines,  193. 
Principles  of  reform,  199-203. 
On  preaching,  205.  Condemned 
by  Gregory  XI.,  211.  His  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  215-218. 
Against  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  219,  374.  His  views 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  221-225. 
Insurrection  of  the  peasantry  not 
excited  by,  226-232.  Courtney’s 
proceedings  against  him,  233.  His 
defence  against  the  Earthquake 
Council,  235.  Retires  to  his  parish 
of  Lutterworth,  235.  Assaults 
on  the  popes,  237.  His  death, 
238.  Review  of  his  philosophy 
and  theology,  239-249.  Prophecy 
of  Luther’s  Reformation,  247. 
Forty-five  propositions  of,  355, 
421,  499.  His  tracts  entitled  the 
Dialogue,  the  Trialogue,  and  the  De 
Eucharistia,  358.  His  writings 
condemned  by  bull  of  pope  Alex¬ 
ander  V.,  374.  Huss  condemned 
at  the  council  of  Constance  for 
being  a  follower  of,  501,  533 
Wigbert, among  the  Frieslanders,  v.  59 
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Wigbert,  abbot,  v.  108 
Wilderod,  archbishop  of  Strasburg, 
vi.  38 

Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York,  banished, 
labours  in  Sussex,  v.  29 
Wilfrid,  presbyter,  v.  32 
Wilhelmina,  viii.  398 
Will,  free,  defence  of  Christianity 
against  Mahommedanism  on,  v. 
121 

Willehad,  among  the  Frieslanders  and 
Saxons,  v.  110.  In  Wigmodia, 
Rome,  and  Aftemach,  111.  Is 
made  bishop  of  Bremen,  112.  His 
death,  113 

William  the  Conqueror,  king  of 
England,  vi.  260 
William  II.  of  England,  viii.  14 
William  II.  of  Sicily,  viii.  247 
William,  bishop  of  Alby,  viii.  313 
William  of  Aquitaine,  vii.  200 
William  of  Aria,  viii.  132 
William  ot  Auxerre,  vii.  486 
William,  archbishop  of  Bourges,  vii. 
467 

William  of  Champeaux,  viii.  26 
William,  abbot  of  Cluny,  vii.  365 
William,  abbot  of  Dijon,  vi.  82,  331 
William  of  Modena,  legate,  vii.  55 
William  Occam,  ix.  35 
William  of  Nogaret,  ix.  17.  Takes 
Boniface  VIII.  prisoner,  18 
William  of  Paris,  vii.  453  ;  viii.  109, 
214,  321 

William  of  Rubruquis,  vii.  69 
William  of  St.  Amour,  vii.  420  ;  viii. 

370,371  ;  ix-  216 
William  of  St.  Thierry,  viii.  55 
William  of  Thoco,  viii.  96 
William  of  Utrecht,  vii.  149 
Willibald,  v.  63,  n. 

Willibrord,  presbyter,  among  the 
Frieslanders  and  Saxons,  v.  59. 
Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  60.  In 
Denmark  and  Heligoland,  61.  His 
death,  62 

Willimar,  v.  45,  48 
Williram,  vi.  177 
Wilsnack  miracle,  ix.  343 
Wilteburg,  v.  60 


Wimbert,  abbot,  v.  71 
Winchester,  bishop  of,  ix.  180 
Winfrid.  See  Boniface 
Witiza,  king  of  Spain,  v.  162 
Witmar,  monk,  v.  380 
Witold,  duke  of  Lithuania,  539. 
His  conversations  with  Jerome  of 
Prague,  540 
Witstack,  vii.  35 

Wittekind,  consequences  of  his  rebel¬ 
lion,  v.  109 

Wittekind,  monk,  v.  397 
Wladimir,  Wassily,  Russian  prince, 
v.  453 

Wladimir  of  Plozk,  vii.  49 
Wladislaw,  king  of  Poland,  ix.  539 
Wolfgang,  monk,  v.  457 
Wolgast,  conversion  of,  vii.  26 
Woodhall,  monk,  ix.  195 
Works,  external,  Charlemagne  on,  v. 
100 

Worship,  on  Christian,  i.  399.  Places 
of  assembly,  i.  402.  Images  ex¬ 
cluded,  403.  Seasons  for  public 
worship  and  festivals,  406.  Its 
several  parts,  418.  Reading  the 
Scriptures,  419.  Sermon,  420. 
Singing,  ib.  Baptism,  421 
Wratislav,  duke  of  Bohemia,  v.  442 
Wulf.  See  Wulfiach 
Wulflach,  Stylite,  v.  38 
Wulfram,  bishop  of  Sens,  among  the 
Frieslanders,  v.  60 
Wulfred,  English  ecclesiastic,  v.  401 
Wurzburg,  bishopric  there,  v.  76 

X 

Xenayus  of  Tahal,  styled  also  Philo- 
xenos,  iii.  418 ;  iv.  240 
Xerophagise,  ascetics,  ii.  215 

Y 

Yago  de  Compostella,  place  of  pil¬ 
grimage  in  Spain,  vi.  69.  See 
Iago 

Yarl  Hakon,  Governor  of  Harold,  v. 
406 

York.  See  Eboracum 
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Ynle,  festival,  v.  414 
Yves  of  Narbonne,  viii.  321 
Yxkitll,  vii.  49 


Z 

Zabarella,  Francis,  cardinal  and 
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NEW  BOOKS  AT  SEDUCED  PBICES, 

PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY 

HENRY  Gr.  BOHN, 

YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


fHE  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS  AND  REMAINDERS,  IN  100  PAOES  MAY 

BE  IIAD  GRATIS. 

%*  A??  the  Hooks  advertised  in  the  present  Catalogue  are  neatly  boarded  in  cloth , 

or  hound. 


FINE  ARTS,  ARCHITECTURE,  SCULPTURE,  PAINTING,  HERALDRY 
ANTIQUITIES,  TOPOGRAPHY,  SPORTING,  PICTORIAL’ AND  HIGHLY 
ILLUSTRATED  WORKS,  ETC.,  ETC 


BARBER  S  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Map.  8vo,  gilt,  cloth,  10j.  6d. 


12  fine  Steel  Plates,  and  Dr.  JHntells’  Geological 


BARRINGTONS  FAMILIAR  INTRODUCTION  TO  HERALDRY,  in  a 

Lectures  ;  illustrated  by  numerous  Drawings  of  Armorial  Hearings,  Badges,  and  ol 
ccs*  PIate3>  containing  several  hundred  subjects*  leap.  Svo,  gill  cloili  (pub.  at  7s.  1 


Scries  of 

I  otlier  Devi, 

•  the  same,  with  the  plates  mostly  coloured,  gilt  cloth  (pub?  at  10s.  GtL)^  7s ^  ^ ^ 

BULWER'S  LEILA  ;  or  die  Siege  of  Granada ;  mid  Calderon  the  Courtier,  8vo.,  illus- 
l»atCdby  10beaUtlfU  Une  EW*S  b>'  Chakles  Heath,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  (pub.  at  it.  is.) , 

- - -  tlie  same,  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  1/. 

81  to  Arclti- 

fpubfat’  r/.t^orod0' of- ArchUecture.  New  Edition,  enlarged,  8vo,  I^fatesfcfficHeKd 
_  J  84  8 

BOOK  OF  BRITISH  BALLADS,  edited  by  S.  C.  Hall-  every  nYl.lv  rmWli;Qiw>,i 

Siraa  ftg 

BOOK  OF  GEMS,  OR  THE  POETS  AND  ARTIqtc  r  r>r»rn-Y-  . 

3  vols.  Svo.  150  exquisite  Line  EngVavlnga after Tuevee  BoiafffSv  PR.EAT  BR*TAIN. 
Muliieadv,  etc.  etc.;  also  numerous  Autogranhs^Dub  ^  4/  ^A?PS,BE?' Roberts- 

2/.  5s.,  or  in  morocco  3 1.  3s.  simograpns  (pub.  at  it.  Hs.  Gd.)  Cloth  elegantly  gilt, 

OR  MODERN  POETS  AND  ARTISTE  or  rnca-r 

BUI  IAIN.  bvo.  50  exquisitely  beautiful  Line  Emrravinvc  -.ft  .r  'r Llx  S  GREAT 

etc.  (pub.  at  1/.  lls.  Cd.),  cloth  elegantly  gilt,  IS,.,  or  morocco,  U.  Is  '  Bom1»giok<  ««. 

BLplmIme8EonV,Juni?eFrSJ*Hw8thHal lamni^rL:e^uPi0t0A ^  Disp,ay  °f  tlie  Astronomical 

many  coloured  Broad  Svo., 'cloth  gilt,  u.  f,.  L  t  on  Astronomy.  Illustrated  by  lot  Plates, 

BOJZA  °Nn  NINEVEH;  published  at  the  e.v- 

lioTT A,  mesutds  et  desS  par  E.  ™i  N  *IVIV  ,d6c?.nver',s,  *<  dicrits  par  V.  E. 

400  Engravings,  (pub.  at  90/.),  3G/.  *  b*  ar&e  (m  9u  livraisons),  containing 

B°restingF  ^^P^^SS.^^ric^fLattdscape  11  lustrations  of  the  most  into- 
Washikgton  Ievino,  Jesse  W  Howxtt  Ca  i"’d  Descr*Ptive  Accounts,  by 

«S  highly-finished  Steel  Engraving's  (pub.  at’l/  lh.  6d?)t gilt  clothYu.’. aD‘‘ °tber8-  8v0>  wiu» 
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CATALOGUF  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 


BOOK  OF  WAVERLEY  GEMS.  A  Scries  of  G-f  highly-finished  Line  Engravings  of  the 

most  interesting  Incidents  and  Scenes  in  Walter  Scott’s  Novels,  by  Heath,  Findex.  Holes, 
and  others,  after  Pictures  bv  Leslie,  Stothaud,  Hooter,  Howard,  &c.,  with  lllustrauva 
letter-  press,  8vo.  (pub.  at  It.  1U.  tM.),  cloth,  elegantly  gilt,  15s. 

BROCKEDON'S  PASSES  OF  THE  ALPS.  2  vols. medium 4to.  Containing  109 beautiful 

Engravings  (pub.  at  10/.  IOj.  in  boaids),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt-edges,  31.  13j.  Cd. 

BRITTON  S  CATHEDRAL  CHUTCH  OF  LINCOLN,  4to,  1G  fine  plates, by  Le  Kf.UX, 

(pub.  at  31.  Si. )»  cloth,  If.  5s.  Royal  4to,  Large  Paper,  cloth,  1 f.  lla.  G d. 

This  volume  was  published  to  complete  Mr.  Britton’s  Cathedrals,  and  is  wanting  In  most  ol 
the  set3. 

BRYAN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PAINTERS  AND  ENGRAVERS.  New  Edition,  cor.' 
rected,  greatly  enlarged,  and  continued  to  the  present  time,  by  George  Stanley  ,  Esq.,  com¬ 
plete  in  one  large  volume,  impl.  8vo,  numerous  plates  of  monograms,  21.  2s. 

EUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,  Stotiiard’s  Illustrated  Edition.  8vo,  with  11 

exquisitely  beautiful  illustrations  alter  this  delightful  Artist,  executed  on  Steel  bj  Goodali 
and  others,  also  numerous  woodcuts,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  If.  1*.),  12*. 

.  ■  ■  -  the  same,  India  Proofs,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  1/.  1  s. 

BURNETTS  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  ON 

PAINTING,  4to,  12  fine  plates,  cloth  (pub  at  2 L  2*.),  1/.  1*. 

_ _  the  same,  large  paper,  royal  4to,  proof  impressions  of  Plates,  cloth  (pub.  at  Al.  As.),  21.  2s 

BYRON'S  TALES  AND  POEMS,  Findkn’s  Illustrated  Edition,  with  46  Engravings  or 


Steel,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  1/.  Is.),  10$.  G d. 

CANOVA'S  WORKS,  engraved  in  outline  by  Moses,  with  Descriptions  and  a  Biographical 
Memoir  by  Cicognari.  3  vols.,  imp.  8vo,  155  plates,  and  fine  portrait  by  Worthington,  half.i 
bound  morocco  (pub.  at  61.  12*.),  21.  5*. 

CARTER  S  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ENGLAND.  Illustrated  by  103  Copper, ( 

plate  Engravings,  comprising  upwards  of  Two  thousand  specimens.  Edited  by  John  15rit| 
ton,  Esq.  Royal  folio  (pub.  at  12 L  12*.),  half-bound  morocco,  AL  4*.  183.1 


CARTER'S  ANCIENT  SCULPTURE  AND  PAINTING  NOW  REM  A  IN  INC- 

IN  ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Period  *.o  the  lteign  of  Henry  \  III.  W  ith  Historical  anc- 
Critical  Illustrations,  by  DoiTTe,  Gough,  Meyrick,  Dawson,  Turner,  and  Dritton 
Royal  folio,  with  120  large  Engravings,  many  of  which  arc  beautifully  coloured  and  severa 
. .  '  . .  half-bound  morocco,  ol.  8s.  1831 


illuminated  with  gold  (pub.  at  15f.  15* 

CARTER'S  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  and  Ancient  Buildings  in  England,  with  12 

Views,  etched  by  himself.  4  vols,  squai*  12mo  (  pub.  at  21.  2*.),  half  moroceo,  IS*  lbJi 

CATLIN'S  NORTH-AMERICAN  INDIANS.  2  vols.  impl.  Svo.  3G0  Engravings  (pub.  a. 
21.  12*.  0d.),  cloth  emblematically  gilt,  1/.  10*. 


CATTER  MOLE'S  EVENINGS  AT  HADDON  HALL.  21  exquisite  Engravings  on  Sice 

from  designs  by  himself.  Post  8vo  (originally  pub.  at  If.  11*.  6d. ),  gilt  cloth,  gin  edges,  /*.  G u ). 


CATTEFiMOLF'S  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR  C 

Tin:  llMi.SOP  CHARLES  LAND  CROMWELL,  with  30  highly- Or.ismd  Engravings  o, 
Steel,  after  Cattermole,  by  Rolls,  Willmore,  and  other  first  rate  Artists,  imperial  8v< 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  If.  1*. 

CH  AMBER  LA  INE'S  IMITATIONS  OF  DRAWINGS  from  the  Great  Masters  in  th 
Royal  Collection,  engTaved  by  Bartolozzi  and  others,  impl.  fol., 70  Plates  (pub.  at  12f.  12*. . 
half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  5 f.  5*. 

CLAUDE  S  LIEER  VERITATIS.  A  Collection  of  300  Engravings  in  imitation  of  tb 
original  Drawings  of  Claude,  by  Earlom.  3  vol3.  folio  (pub.  at  31  f.  10*.),  half-boun 
morocco,  gill  edges,  lOf.  10*. 

CLAUDE,  BEAUTIES  OF,  24  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  containing  some  of  his  choice: 
Land  sc  a;  c: ,  hL-autifuIly  Engraved  on  Steel,  folio,  with  descriptive  letter-press,  and  Portrait 
in  a  portfolio  (pub.  at  21.  12*.),  1/.  5s. 

CONSTABLE'S  GRAPHIC  WORKS»many  of  them  now  first  published,  comprising  fori 
large  ;  i.igniy-hi.Lhed  Mezzotinto  Engravings  on  Steel,  by  David  Lucas,  w  ith  short  d> 
sl  rii  i  vc  let  er-pies.;,  extracted  from  Leslie’s  Life  of  Constable,  folio,  half-bound  morocc 
gilt  edges,  3f.  IZs.  Gd. 

CONSTABLE,  THE  ARTIST,  (Leslie’s  Memoirs  of)  including  his  Lectures,  2nd  Editic 

with  2  beautiful  Portraits,  and  the  plate  of  “Spring,”  demy  4to,  cloth  (pub.  at  If.  1*.),  15*. 

COESVELT'S  PICTURE  GALLERY.  With  an  introduction  by  Mrs.  Jameson.  Roy 
4 to,  90  Plates  beautifully  engraved  in  outline.  India  Proofs  (pub.  at  5 f.  5*.),  half-boui 
morocco,  extra,  3f.  3*. 

COCKE’S  SHIPPING  AND  CRAFT.  A  scries  of  65  brilliant  Etchings,  comprise 

uresq.  v,  but  at  the  same  time  extremely  accurate  Representations.  Royal  4to  (pub,  : 

3i.ld*  6d.)  giltc’vth,  if.  11*.  fid. 
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PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN. 


COOKE  S  PICTURESQUE  SCENERY  OF  LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY.  BO  beau- 
tiful  etchings,  after  drawings  by  Cadcott,  Stanfield,  Prout,  Roiibkts,  Harding  Stark 
and  Cotman.  Royal  4to.  Proofs  (pub.  at  5/.),  giit  cloth,  21.  2a.  9 

CONEYS  FOREICN  CATHEDRALS,  HOTELS  DE  VILLE,  TOWN  HALLS 

AND  OTHER  REMARKABLE  BUILDINGS  in  FRANCE,  HOLLAND.  GERMAN?1 
AND  ITALY.  32  fine  large  l’lates.  Imperial  folio  (pub.  at  10/.  10*.),  balf-morocco,  gilt  edges! 
3/.  13s.  Cd.  faij 

I  CORONATION  OF  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH,  by  Sin  Geokgk  Nayloh,  in  a  Series  of 
above  -10  magnificent  Painlings  ot  the  Procession,  Ceremonial,  and  Banquet,  comprehending 
laithiul  portiaits  ol  many  of  the  distinguished  Individuals  who  were  present-  with  historical 
12/  1,®scrlpU,e  Icller-Press.  “Has  folia  (pub.  at  32/.  10s.),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges, 

COSTUME  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  CLANS,  by  Joitn  Sobteski  Stolberg  Stu*  rt 

and  Ciiarlks  Edward  Stuart,  imperial  folio,  comprising  240  pages  of  letter-press  and  3«j 
linely  executed  Lithographs,  crimson  cloth  boards  (puli,  at  01.  Gs.),  3 L.  3s.  Edin.  1815 

1"“  ,lle  same,  with  the  Plates  most  beautifully  Coloured,  half-bound  morocco  extra  gilt 

eoges,  8 1.  8$.  *  ° 

j  COTMAN'S  SEPULCHRAL  BRASSES  IN  NORFOLK  AND  SUFFOLK,  tending  to 

illustrate  the  Ecclesiastical,  Military,  and  Civil  Costume  of  former  ages,  with  letter  press 
descriptions,  etc.,  by  Dawson  Turnlr,  Sir  S.  Mp.yrick,  etc.  173  Plates.  The  enamelled 
Brasses  are  splendidly  illuminated,  2  vols.  imp).  4to,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  Ot.  us.  1x36 
*  some,  large  paper,  imperial  folio,  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  SI.  8s. 

!  COTMAN'S  ETCHINGS  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  REMAINS  in  various  counties  in 

England,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions  by  Rickman.  2  vols.  imperial  folio,  containin'-  *» 17 
highly  spirited  Etchings  (pub.  at  24/.),  half  morocco,  8/.  8*.  °1838 

|  DANIELL’S  ORIENTAL  SCENERY  AND  ANTIQUITIES.  Tbc  original  magnificent 

edition,  150  8p  lend  id  coloured  Views,  on  the  largest  scale,  of  i  lie  Architecture,  Antiquities,  and 
Landscape  Scenery  of  Ilindoostan,  G  vols.  in  3,  elephant  folio  (pub.  at  210/.),  cleuanth  haif- 
bound  morocco,  62/.  10s. 

|  DANIELL'S  ORIENTAL  SCENERY,  C  vols.  in  3,  small  folio,  150  Plates  (pub.  at 

18/  18s.),  half-bound  morocco,  01.  0s.  u 

This  is  reduced  from  the  preceding  hirge  work,  and  is  uncolourcd. 

!  DANIELL'S  ANIMATED  NATURE,  being  Picturesque  Delineations  of  the  most  inte- 

resting  Subjects  from  all  Branches  of  Natural  History,  125  Engravings,  w  ith  Lett- r  urcss 
Descriptions,  2  vols.  small  folio  (pub.  at  15/.  15s.),  half  morocco  (uniform  with  the  Oriental 
Scenery)  3/.  3s.  1 

!  DON  QUIXOTE,  PICTORIAL  EDITION.  Translated  by  Jauvts,  carefully  revised. 

Vith  a  copious  original  Memoir  of  Cervantes.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  820  beautiful  Wood 
Engravings  after  the  celebrated  Designs  of  Tony  Joiiannot,  including  1G  new  and  beautiful 
Cuts,  by  Armstrong,  now  first  added.  2  vols.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  21.  I0s.)f  cloth  gilt, 

I  DULWiCH  GALLERY,  «  Series  of  50  beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  from  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  Pictures  in  this  Remarkable  Collection,  executed  by  R.  Cockduiin  (Custodian.)  All 
mounted  on  Tinted  Card-board  in  the  manner  of  Drawings,  imperial  folio,  including  *4  very 
large  additional  Plates,  published  separately  at  from  3  to  4  guineas  each,  and  not  before 
included  in  the  Series.  In  a  handsome  portfolio,  with  morocco  back  (pub  at  40/.),  ig/.  16j. 

“  This  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  interesting  of  the  British  Picture  Galleries  and  has 
for  some  years  been  quite  unattainable,  even  at  the  full  price." 

ECCLESTON'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH  ANTIQUITIES,  thick  8vo,  with 

numerous  woodcuts,  cloth  (pub.  at  1/.  Is.),  9a.  ^ 

|^^j^T—t]^[y^N^S  nFTY-EIGHT  LARGE  VIEWS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 

JILL  1  i  HAMIDS  Ol  GIZEH,  AROU  ROASIT,  &c.  Drawn  from  actual  Survey  and 
Admeasurement.  With  Notes  and  References  to  Col.  Vysc’s  ureat  Work,  also  to  Denon,  the 
"L  A  on,ES>'PL  Rosellini.  Belzoni,  Uurckhardt,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Lane, 
and  otheis.  3  Paits,  elephant  folio,  the  size  of  the  great  French  “Egypte”  (pub.  at  15/.  15«.) 
in  printed  w-rappers,  31. 3a. ;  half  bound  morocco,  4/.  14s.  Gd.  VP  1312 

ENGLEF1ELD  S  ANCIENT  VASES,  drawn  and  engraved  hv  IT.  Moses,  imperial  8vo, 

51  line  plntes,  12  of  which  are  now  first  published,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  1/.  lGs.),  12s. 

lENGLEFIELD  S  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  4to.  60  large  Plates,  engraved  by  Cooke,  and  a  Geo- 

loglcal  Map  (pub. 7/.  7s. J,  clotli,  2/.  5s.  J  ‘  1816 

FLAXMAN'S  HOMER.  Seventy-five  beautiful  Compositions  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 

boards  2L  2s.in31>eC“0n’  b>'  PiROLI-  lf°SES-  alld  2  vol*‘  oblonS  *»» 

(FLAXMAN'S  /ESCHYLUS,  Thirty-six  beautiful  Compositions  from.  Oblong  folio  (pub, 

at  2/.  12s.  0d.),  boards  1/.  Is.  °  W '  * 
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FLAXMAN  S  HESIOD.  Thirty-seven  beautiful  Compositions  from.  Oblong  folio  (pup 

at  2l.  12#.  6(1.).  boards  1/.  1#.  ,  .  _T  .  ,  .  ,18, 

“  Flaxman’s  unequalled  Compositions  from  Homer,  ^Eschylus,  and  Hesiod,  have  Ion 
been  tl.e  admiration  of  Europe;  of  their  simplicity  and  beauty  the  pen  is  quite  incapable  If 
conveying  an  adequate  impression.” — Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 


FLAXMAN'S  ACTS  OF  MERCY.  A  Series  of  Eight Compositions,  in  the  manner  i 
Ancient  Sculpture,  engraved  in  imitation  of  the  original  Drawings,  by  F.  C.  Lewis.  Gblo). 
folio  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  half-bound  morocco,  16#.  1* 


FROISSART.  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF.  Seventy-four  Plates,  printed 

Gold  and  Colours.  2  vols  super-royal  8vo,  half  bound,  uncut  (pub.  at4f.  10*.),  3/.  10*. 

_ _  U,c  same,  large  paper,  2  vols.  royal  4to,  half-bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  10/.  10«.),  6/.  G*. 

PALERIE  DU  PALAIS  PITTI,  in  100  livraisons,  forming  -1  thick  vols.  super-roval  folid 
containing  500  fine  Engravings,  executed  by  the  first  Italian  Artists,  with  descriptive  lettc 
press  in  Trench  (pub.  at  50/.),  21/.  Horen",  18J7— 7 

_ the  same,  bound  in  4  vols.  half-morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  25/. 

_ _ the  same,  urge  paper,  proof  before  the  letters,  100  livraisons,  imperial  fo  : 

(pub.  at  ICO/.),  30/. 

_ the  same,  bound  in  4  vols.  half-morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  35/. 


GELL  AND  GANDY’S  POMPEIAN  A,  or  the  Topography,  Edifices,  and  Ornaments  8 

Pompeii  Oi  initial  Series,  containing  the  Result  of  all  the  Excavations  previous  to  1819.  new  a' 
elegant  edition,  in  one  vol.  ro>al  svo,  with  upwards  of  100  beautiful  Line  Engravings  p 
Goodall,  Cooke,  Heath,  Pye,  fcc.  cloth  extra,  1/.  1*. 


GEMS  OF  ART.  36  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  after  Rembrandt,  Cutp,  Reynolii 
Poussin.  M  I  RRILO,  Teniers,  Correggio,  Vandervelde,  folio,  proof  impressions,  in  pop 
folio  (pub.  at  8/.  8*.),  1/.  11*.  Gt/. 

GILLRAY’S  CARICATURES,  printed  from  the  Original  Plates,  all  engraved  byhimsn 

i  .  ,  . —  #t.  .  <nAi:tir,nl  III!  m  nenu.  cativoc  rtf  I  I  n  Pnirvn  *. 


between  1779  and  1810,  comprising  the  best  Political  and  Humorous  satires  of  tl.e  Reignn 
George  the  Third,  in  upwards  of  COO  highly-spirited  Engravings.  In  1  large  vol.  atlas  fo 
(exactly  uniform  with  the  original  Hogarth,  as  sold  by  the  advertiser),  half-bound  red  moroc' 
extra,  gilt  edges,  81.  8s. 


GILPIN’S  PRACTICAL  HINTS  UPON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  with  SOI 
Remarks  on  Domestic  Architecture.  Royal  8vo,  Plates,  cloth  (pub.  at  1/.),  7*. 


GOETHES  FAUST,  ILLUSTRATED  BYRETZSCH  in  26  beautiful  Outlines,  royal* 


(pub.  at  1/.  1 #.),  gilt  cloth,  10#.  6 d.  .  . 

This  edition  contains  a  translation  of  the  original  poem,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notn 


GOODWIN  S  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE.  A  Series  of  New  Designs  for  Mansioi 

Villas  Rectory-Houses,  Parsonage-Houses;  Bailiff's,  Gardener's,  Gamekeeper's,  and  Par 
Gate  Lud  -es-  Cottages  and  other  Residences,  in  the  Grecian,  Italian,  and  Old  English  St  H 
of  Architecture;  with  Estimates.  2  vols.  royal  4to,  96  Plates  (pub.  at  5/.  5r.),  cloth,  21.  12*. 


GRINDLAY'S  (CAPT.)  VIEWS  IN  INDIA,  SCENERY.  COSTUME,  AND  ARCK 

TECTLKE;  chiefly  on  the  Western  Side  of  India.  Atlas  4to.  Consisting  of  3G  most  beau 
fully  coloured  Plates,  highly  finished  in  imitation  of  Drawings ;  with  descriptive  Letter-pre  i 
/Ptih  at  12/.  12*.),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  8/.  8*.  1 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely-coloured  volume  of  landscapes  ever  produced. 

HAMILTON’S  (LADY)  ATTITUDES.  26  bold  Outline  Engravings,  royal  4to,  lilj 

cloth,  lettered  (pub.  at  1 L  1 1*.  6 </.),  10j.  6<f. 


HANSARDS  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  ARCHERY.  Being  the  complete  History  ay 
l>ractice  of  the  Art;  interspersed  with  numerous  Anecdotes;  forming  a  complete  Manual  . 
the  Bowman  fcvo.  Illustrated  by  38  beautiful  Line  Engravings,  exquisitely  finished,  i 
Engleueaet,  Portbvry,  etc.  after  Designs  by  Stephakoef  (pub.  at  1/.  11*.  G d  ),  gilt  cloc 
10*.  Gd. 


HARRIS'S  GAME  AND  WILD  ANIMALS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA,  large  impen 
folio.  30  beautifully  coloured  Engravings,  with  30  Vignettes  of  Heads,  Skins,  &c.  (pub.. 


10/.  10#.),  half-morocco,  6/.  6#. 

HARRIS'S  WILD  SPORTS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Imperial  8vo. 

coloured  Engravings,  and  a  Map  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  1/.  1*. 


26  beautiful 

l 


HEATH'S  CARICATURE  SCRAP  BOOK,  on  60  sheets,  containing  upwards  of  1( 
Comic  Subjects,  after  Seymour,  Cruixshakk,  Phiz,  and  other  eminent  Caricaturist 
oldong  folio  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  cloth  gilt,  15*. 

This  clever  and  entertaining  volume  is  now  enlarged  by  ten  additional  sheets,  each  cc 
tabling  numerous  subjects.  It  Includes  the  whole  of  Heath’s  Omnium  Gatherum,  both  Serb 
Illustrations  of  Demonology  and  Witchcraft;  Old  Ways  and  New  Ways;  Nautical  Dictions • 
Scenes  in  London  ;  Savings  and  Doings,  etc. ;  a  series  of  humorous  illustrations  of  Proven 
etc  As  a  large  and  almost  infinite  storehouse  of  humour  it  stands  alone.  To  the  yoi> 
artist  if  would  be  found  a  most  valuable  collection  of  studies;  and  to  the  family  cirob 
constant  source  of  unexceptionable  amusement. 


JMttWflV* 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOIIN. 


HERVEY’S  (T.  K.)  ENGLISH  HELICON;  or  POETS  nf  tlic  Nineteenth  Century, 

8vo,  illustrated  with  12  beautiful  Steel  Engravings,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  (pub.  at  1/.  la.),  Da. 

HOGARTH'S  WORKS  ENGRAVED  BY  HIMSELF.  153  fine  Plates,  (includin'?  the  two 
well-known  “suppressed  Plates,”)  with  elaborate  Letter-press  Descriptions,  by  J.  Nichols. 
Atlas  folio  (pub.  at  50/.),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  back  and  edges,  with  a  secret  pocket  for 
suppressed  plates,  11.  Is. 

HOLBEIN'S  COURT  OF  H  ENRY  THE  EIGHTH.  A  Series  of  80  exquisitely  beautiful 
Portraits,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  CoorER,  and  others,  in  imitation  of  the  original 
Drawings  preserved  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor;  with  Historical  and  Biographical 
Letter-press  by  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.  Published  by  John  Chamjbkrlaine.  Imperial  4to, 
(pub.  at  15/.  15*.),  half  -bound  morocco,  full  gilt  back  and  edges,  5/.  15*.  Cci.  1812 

HOFLAND’S  BRITISH  ANGLER’S  MANUAL;  Edited  by  Edward  Jkssk,  Esq.;  or 

the  Art  of  Angling  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  including  a  Piscatorial  Account 
of  the  principal  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Trout  Streams ;  with  Instructions  in  Fly  Fishimr,  Trolling, 
and  Angling  of  every  Description.  With  upwards  ot  80  exquisite  Plates,  many  of  which  are 
highly-linishcd  Landscapes  engraved  on  Steel,  the  remainder  beautifully  engraved  on  Wood. 
8vo,  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  12*. 

HOPE'S  COSTUME  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.  Illustrated  in  upwards  of  320  beautifully- 
engraved  Plates,  containing  Representations  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  Habits  and 
Dresses.  2  vois.  royal  8vo,  New  Edition,  with  nearly  20  additional  Plates,  boards,  reduced 
to  21.  5s.  1811 

HOWARD  (FRANK)  ON  COLOUR,  as  a  Means  of  Art,  being  an  Adaptation  of  the 
Experience  of  Professors  to  the  practice  of  Amateurs,  illustrated  by  18  coloured  Plates, 
post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  8*. 

In  this  able  volume  are  shown  the  ground  colours  in  which  the  most  celebrated  painters 
■worked.  It  is  very  valuable  to  the  connoisseur,  as  well  as  the  student,  in  painting  and 
water-colour  drawing. 

HOWARD'S  (HENRY,  R.  A.)  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.  Delivered  at  tbe  Royal 
Academy,  witli  a  Memoir,  by  his  Son,  Frank  Howard,  large  post  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  C d.  1*818 

HOWARD'S  (FRANK)  SPIRIT  OF  SHAKSPEARE.  483  fine  Outline  Plates,  illustrative 
of  all  the  principal  Incidents  in  the  Dramas  of  our  national  Bard,  5  vols,  8vo,  (pub.  at  II /.  8s.) 
cloth,  2/.  2s.  1827—33 

***  The  483  Plates  may  be  had  without  the  letter-press,  for  illustrating  all  8vo.  editions  of 
Sliakspearc,  for  1/.  11*.  C d. 

BOOK  OF 

.  .  .  the  first 

Artists,  engraved  on  Steel  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Heath.  Imperial  bvo,  very  richly 
bound  in  crimson  cloth,  gilt  edges,  1/.  11*.  6d. 

HUNT'S  (LEIGH)  BOOK  FOR  A  CORNER;  illustrated  with  80  extremely  beautiful 

Wood  Engravings  from  Designs  by  IIulme  and  Franklin.  Post  8vo.,  cloth,  5*.  1851 

HUNT'S  EXAMPLES  OF  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN 

HABITATIONS.  Royal  4to,  37  Plates  (pub.  at  21.  2*.),  half  morocco,  1/.  4*. 

HUNT’S  DESIGNS  FOR  PARSONAGE-HOUSES,  ALMS  HOUSES,  ETC.  Royal 

4to,  21  Plates  (pub.  at  1/.  la.),  half  morocco,  14s.  18'.i 

HUNT'S  DESIGNS  FOR  GATE  LODGES,  GAMEKEEPERS'  COTTAGES,  ETC. 

Royal  4to.,  13  Plates,  (pub.  at  1/.  1*.),  half  morocco,  14*.  1811 

HUNT'S  ARCHITETTURA  CAMPESTRE ;  or,  DESIGNS  FOR  LODGES,  GAR¬ 
DENERS’  HOUSES,  etc.,  IN  THE  ITALIAN  STYLE.  12  Plates,  royal  4to.  (pub.  at 
1/.  1*.),  half  morocco,  14*.  1^27 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS.  Square  8vo.  24  Borders  illumi¬ 
nated  in  Gold  and  Colours,  and  4  beautiful  Miniatures,  richly  Ornamented  Binding  (nub.  at 
1/.  5*.),  15*.  1846 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK-  By  Mrs.  Owf.n,  with  a  History  of  Needle¬ 
work,  by  the  Countess  of  Wilton,  Coloured  Plates,  post  8vo.  (pub.  at  18*.),  gilt  cloth,  5s.  1847 

ITALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN.  Consisting  of  100  Plates,  chiefly  engraved  bv  Barto¬ 
lozzi,  after  the  original  Pictures  and  Drawings  of  Guercino,  Michael  Angelo,  Domeni- 
ciiino,  Annibale,  Ludovico,  and  Agostino  Caracci,  Pietro  da  Cortona.  Carlo 
Maratti,  and  others,  in  the  Collection  of  Her  Majesty.  Imperial  4to.  (pub.  at  10/.  lo*.),  half 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  3/.  3*.  j812 

JAMES’  (G.  P.  R.)  BOOK  OF  THE  PASSIONS,  royal  8vo,  illustrated  with  1G  splendid 
Line  Engravings,  afier  Drawings  by  Edwakd  Coubboiild,  Stepuakoff,  Ciialo.v.  Kf.nnv 
M eadows,  and  Jenkins  ;  engraved  under  the  superintendence  of  Charles  Heath,  New 
ami  improved  edition  (just  published),  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  1L  11*.  Gd.}, 


HOWITT'S  (MARY)  LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  QUEENS;  or.  ROYAL  BC 
BEAUTY.  Illustrated  with  28  splendid  Portraits  of  the  (iueens  of  England,  by 


>•»***> 


-s ~  mm 


; 


CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 


JAMESON'S  (MRS.)  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOND 

with  their  Portraits  after  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  other  eminent  Painters;  illustrating  the  Dintic 
of  Peeys,  Evelyn,  Clarendon,  &c  A  new  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  with  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Essay  ami  additional  Anecdotes.  Imperial  8vo,  illustrated  by  21  beautiful  Portrait 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  celebrated  suite  of  Paintings  by  Lely,  preserved  in  the  Windso 
Gallery,  and  several  from  the  Devonshire,  Grosvenor,  and  Althorp  Galleries,  extra  gilt  cloth 
1/.  5 ».  1 


the  same,  imperial  Svo,  with  India  proof  impression*,  extra  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2/.  IOj 


JONES'S  (OWEN ^  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  with  Histo 
rlcal  and  Descriptive  letterpress  by  Noel  Humphreys.  Illustrated  by  39  large  Plates,  splen 
didly  printed  in  gold  and  colours,  comprising  some  of  the  finest  Examples  of  Illuminatei 
Manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  particularly  Italian  and  French.  Atlas  folio,  handsome! 
haif-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  16/.  165.),  8 1.  85. 


KINGSBORCUGH'S  (LORD)  ANTIQUITIES  OF  MEXICO,  comprising  Tac-simile 
ofAncient  Mexican  Paintings  and  Hieroglyphics,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Libraries  of  Paris 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna;  the  Vatican  and  the  Borgian  Museum,  at  Home  ;  the  Institute 
Jlologna;  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford;  and  various  others;  the  greater  part  inedited 
Also,  the  Monuments  of  New  Spain,  by  M.  Dupaix,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  lono  elaborau 
and  highly  interesting  Plates,  accurately  copied  from  the  originals,  by  A.  Aglio,  9  vols.  impe 
rial  folio,  very  neatly  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges  (  pub.  at  140/. ),  35/. 


■  the  same,  9  vols.  with  the  Plates  beautifully  coloured,  half  bound  morocco 


gilt  edges,  (pub.  at  210/.),  63/. 

•  the  two  Additional  Volumes,  now  first  published,  and  forming  the  8th  and  9th  of  tin 


whole  work,  may  be  had  separately,  to  complete  the  former  seven,  in  red  boards,  aa  former!) 
done  up,  12/.  125. 


KNIGHTS  (HENRY  GALLY)  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ITALY 

FROM  THE  TIME  OF  CONSTANTI.VE  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  With  at 
Introduc  tion  and  Text.  Imperial  folio.  First  Series,  containing  40  beautiful  and  highly  inte¬ 
resting  Virus  of  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  Italy,  several  of  which  are  expensively  illuminatei 
in  gold  and  colours,  half-bound  morocco,  5/.  55.  "  184? 

Second  and  Concluding  Series,  containing  41  beautiful  and  highly  interesting  Views  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Buildings  in  Italy,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order;  with  Descripti\e  Letter-press 
Imperial  fo.io,  half-bound  morocco,  51.  5s.  1814 


KNIGHT'S  PICTORIAL  LONDON.  G  vols.  bound  in  3  thick  handsome  vols.,  imperial 
8vo,  illustrated  by  C50  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  3/.  35.),  cloth  gilt) ,  1/.  lbs.  1811-44 


LANDSEER'S  (SIR  EDWIN)  ETCHINGS  OF  CARNIVOROUS  ANIMALS,  Com- 

prising  38  subjects,  chiefly  early  works  o  this  talented  Artist,  etched  by  his  brother  Thomas 
or  his  Father,  (some  hitherto  unpublished),  with  letter-press  Descriptions,  royal  4to.,  cloth 
1/.  15.  '  185.1 


LONDON.  —  WILKINSON'S  LONDINA  ILLUSTRATA:  or,  GRAPHIC  AND 

HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  most  Interesting  and  Curious  Architectural  Monu¬ 
ments  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  and  Westminster,  e.  g  ,  Monasteries,  Churches, 
Charitable  Foundations,  Palaces,  Halls,  Courts,  Processions,  Places  of  early  Amusements, 
Theatres,  anti  Old  Houses.  2  vols.  imperial  4to,  containing  20?  Copperplate  Engravings,  with 

■■jounann 


Historical  and  Descriptive  Letter-press  (pub.  at  26/.  55.),  half-bound  morocco,  5/.  is.  1319-25 


LOUDON’S  EDITION  OF  REPTON  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE.  New  Edition,  250  Wood  Cuts,  Portrait,  thick  Svo,  cioth 
lettered  (pub.  at  1/.  105.),  155. 


MARCENY  DE  GHUY,  CEUVRES  DEr  nontenant  differens  Morcenux  d’Histoires, Por¬ 
traits,  Paj sages.  Batailles,  etc.,  with  above  50  remarkably  fine  Engravings,  after  Paintings  by 
Poussin,  Vandyck,  Rembrandt,  and  others,  including  Portraits  of  Charles  I.,  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  &c.  fine  impressions.  Imp.  4to,  half  bound  morocco  (pub.  at  51.  55.),  1/.  l<:<5.  Paris ,  1755 


MARTIN'S  CIVIL  COSTUME  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Cor, quest  to  the  Present 

Period,  from  Tapestry,  MSS.,  &c.  Royal  4to,  61  Plates,  beautifully  Illuminated  in  Gold  and 
Colours,  cloth,  gilt,  21.  1 25.  C d.  1^43 


MEYRICKS  PAINTED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR, 

a  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour  as  it  existed  in  Europe,  but  particular!.'  in  Eng  ami, 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.,  w  ith  a  Glossary,  etc.  by  Sir  Sam  dm. 
Rush  Metrics,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  new  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  corrected  and  en¬ 
larged  throughout  by  the  Author  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  Literary  and  Antiipnrlan 
Friends  (Albert  Way,  etc.)  3  vols.  imperial  4to,  illustrated  by  more  than  1  >0  Plates, 
splendidly  illuminated,  mostly  in  gold  and  silver,  exhibiting  some  of  the  finest  Specimens 
existing  in  England;  also  anew  Plate  of  the  Tournament  of  Locks  3nd  Keys  (pub.  at  21/.) 
balf-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  10/.  105.  ’  isi4 

Sir  Walter  Scott  justly  describes  this  Collection  as  “  the  incomparable  armoury.’* 
Edinburgh  Review, 


YRICK'S  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  8c  ARMOUR, 

in  the  Collection  of  Goodrich  Court,  150  Engravings  by  Jos.  Skslxon,  2  vo.s.  lulio  (puij 
tt  11/  lli.),  half  morocco,  top  edges  gilt,  4/.  145.  Gd. 


PUBLISHED  OE  SOLD  ET  H.  G.  BOHN. 


MILUNGENS  ANCIENT  UNEDITED  MONUMENTS;  comprising  Painted  Greek 

uses,  Statues,  Busts,  Bas-Reliefs,  and  other  Remains  of  Grecian  Art.  02  large  and  beautiful 
half  morocco, wllh  Letter-press  Descriptions,  imperial  4to.  fpub.  at  0 1.  Or.) 

MOSES'S  ANTIQUE  VASES,  CANDELABRA,  LAMPS.  TRIPODS  PATER/e" 

Mil  r!  lombs’  Mausoleums,  Sepulchrnl  Chambers,  Cinerary  Urns,  Sarcophagi  Cinid am! 

WhiCh  aro  «*>»"<£  Letter-press,  ^y*  Hope) 

MUALrVEBRvScAo^!^,I^J  A7R,ITS  REMAINS,  or  a  Mannal  of  the  Archaeology  of 
Iv  WmrM  author  of  “History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Race.”  New  edition 

hy  WELCKEB,  translated  by  Johk  Leitch.  Thick  8vo.  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  18».),  12j. 

*^9,Rf  ilX  ^t  ARABIAN  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SPAIN;  representing,  in  100  very  liHily 

taVifoE'TO  ongir.a,  and  brilliant 

MUtkinsHSeaion^ClindNvieCH^riCH  °f  .BATJALHA,  IN  PORTUGAL,  Plans,  Eleva- 
Discourso  0 n GOTH IT ARf’  ititi?  rm.1  V'r  ?ist01?  ,a?d,  Description,  and  an  Introductory 

“  lowkv  (U.  .t  «!U  ,0U0’  27  <in°  C°PI)er  Hales-  eagT7S 

Illustrations  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Emperor,  with 

(iSfST  MtcV  thfgdfodgcs)  ms.1  Gd.eraiUent  to  0ae  «**  P"‘  °*°- 

^SIR  HA:  3IS1  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORncRQ  nr  KNirUTunon 

fine  Woodcuts  of  Badges,  CYossVs^Con.^  ^bands'1  Clasuf '  &cby  "l,™eroua 

P  r  irfc  c  Albert*  *  ^the  'k  Uur*  o  f  Ha  no  ^  colouI.s'incl'>d|'»S  full-lemdl,  PortraiuTof  Queen  VictoJfa* 

hi.  iu.,;  °f  canibrid*e  ^ « 

extra  portrait  H^.To%lRofc?ofh,  If  ii?lred’  ”Ut  n0t  illumla^  and  without  the 

at' oFcours'e  *1  JV 54 tra ' ! ° ns  are  such  as  become  a  work  ofTli  i^clfaracfor 'tfpon^uch'if  subject  • 

ARCHITECTURE ;  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  218 

1/1  ill  el  L0WltY’  new  edition’  revised  J°s-  Cwilt,  J3s^,  one  volumej  royal  8vo, 

gfg^SSSSSSSoSSSaS^S&s 

IC'm°pR mHr W-ST ° ^ Y,OF  GERMANY  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  FREDERICK 

I< u o r  H  17  UK  ‘  "f  n  eom;tlcle  History  of  tlie  Seven  Years’  War.  By  Fr. vxcis 

£ ss  f,  cloth  Kilt r°  L  y  MKNZEI“  ll°ial  3vo,  with  above  530  WoodcuU  (pub.  ft 

’  13-15 

^X9.R*AL  GALLERY  OF  RACE-HORSES.  Containing  Portraits  of  all  the  Winimm 

History  of  me  i'£  f 

Hvkcock  AirrTsir1  btl’,uuiul  Dngrayings  of  Horses,  after  Pictures  by  Coopek,  H.ljuuxi; 
men  C^acl  s  of  t’hf  liav”1!  w  alens  ‘  characteristic  Portraits  of  celebrated  living  Sporls- 
men  (  Cracks  oi  the  Day”),  by  Seymouh.  (pub.  at  21.  2s),  scarlet  cloth,  gilt,  11.  u. 

:1CJr?odnso  (9rFo„F,RATNCE  AND  ITS  REVOLUTIONS,  (comprising  the. 

after  Desi-ns  liv  Hi’nvrv  "i”™  Long,  with  fine  Portraits,  and  numerous  large  woodcuts, 
alter  Hesi0ni>  by  Harvey.  Large  imperial  8vo,  cloth  (pub.  at  l/,)  12$. 


c.ni,„  nn.vwnAu  I  ■  ~J  t-"  “^“Tumsueu  w  oou  j&ngravmga  by  urriit 

at idsi . )f giU  clo tlf,' 5«L <M.  *  NT0Kj  and  olher  cminent  Ar,ists-  Hoyai  8VO.  (pub. 

The  most  beautiful  volume  of  Topographical  Lignographs  ever  produced. 


8  CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 


PINELLI'S  ETCHINGS  OF  ITALIAN  MANNERS  AND  COSTUME,  including  his 

Carnival,  Banditti,  Sc.,  27  Tlntes,  imperial  4to,  half-bound  morocco,  15j.  home,  1810 

PUGINS  GLOSSARY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  ORNAMENT  AND  COSTUME; 

setting  forth  the  Oriuin,  History,  and  Signification  of  the  various  Emblems,  Devices,  and 
Svmbolical  Colours,  peculiar  to  Christian  Designs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Illustrated  by  nearly 
8o  l’lates,  splendidly  printed  in  gold  and  colours,  ltoyal  4to,  half  morocco  extra,  top  edges 
gilt,  6/.  6s. 

PUGIN  S  ORNAMENTAL  TIMBER  GABLES,  selected  from  Ancient  Examples  in 

England  and  Normandy.  Royal  4to,  30  Plates,  cloth,  If.  1».  1339 

PUGINS  EXAMPLES  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  selected  from  Ancient 

Edifices  in  England  ,  consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Tarts  at  large,  with 
Historical  and  Descriptive  letter-press,  illustrated  by  223  Engravings  by  Le  Keui,  3  vols.  4to, 
(pub.  at  12/.  12a. )  cloth,  6f.  6s.  183# 

PUGIN  S  GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS.  90  fine  Plates,  drawn  on  Stone  by  J.D.  Harding 
and  others.  Royal  4to,  half  morocco,  31.  3s.  181* 

PUGIN'S  NEW  WORK  ON  FLORIATED  ORNAMENT,  with  30  Plates,  splendidly 

printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  royal  4to,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  with  rich  gold  ornaments, 
(pub.  at  31.  3s.),  21.  5a. 

RADCLIFFE'S  NOBLE  SCIENCE  OF  FOX-HUNTING,  for  the  use  of  Sportsmen,  royal t 
bvo,  nearly  40  beautiful  Wood  Cuts  of  Hunting,  Hounds,  & c.  (pub.  at  14.  8 a.),  cloth  gilt, 
10a.  6d. 


1839 


RICAUTI'S  SKETCHES  FOR  RUSTIC  WORK,  including  Bridges,  Park  and  Garden 

Buildings,  Seats  and  Furniture,  with  Descriptions  and  Estimates  of  the  Buildings.  New 
Edition,  royal  4to,  18  Plates,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  1 6s.),  1 2s. 


RETZSCHS  OUTLINES  TO  SCHILLERS  “FIGHT  WITH  THE  DRAGON." 

Royal  Ito,  containing  16  Plates,  engraved  by  Moses,  stiff  covers,  7s.  6 d. 

RETZSCH  S  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  SCHILLER'S  “  FRIDOLIN,"  Royal  4to,  contain- 

ing  8  Plates,  engraved  by  Moses,  stiff  covers,  4s.  6 d. 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUA)  GRAPHIC  WORKS.  300 beautiful  Engravings  (compris-j 

ing  nearly  40t)  subjects,)  after  this  delightful  painter,  engraved  on  Steel  by  S.  \V.  Reynolds. 
3  vols,  folio  (pub.  at  36/ . ) ,  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  12/.  12«. 

ROBINSON'S  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE;  being  a  Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental 
Cottages,  in  96  Plates,  with  Estimates.  Fourth,  greatly  improved,  Edition.  Koyal  4to 
(pub.  at  4/.  4s. ),  half  morocco,  21.  5s. 

ROBINSONS  NEW  SERIES  OF  ORNAMENTAL  COTTAGES  AND  VILLAS 

30  Plates  by  IIailding  and  Allom.  Roynl  4to,  half  morocco,  21.  2s. 

ROBINSONS  ORNAMENTAL  VILLAS.  96  Plates  (pub.  at  4/.  4s.)  half  morocco,  2/.  5s. 
ROBINSON'S  FARM  BUILDINGS.  56  Plates  (pub.  at  2/.  2a.)  half  morocco,  1/.  11s.  Cd. 

ROBINSON'S  LODGES  AND  PARK  ENTRANCES.  48  Plates  (pub  at  2/.  2a.),  half 

morocco,  1/  11*.  6d. 

ROBINSON'S  VILLAGE  ARCHITECTURE.  Fourth  Editiou,  with  additional  Plate. 

41  Plates  (pub.  at  If.  16 a),  half  bound  uniform,  1/.  is. 

ROBINSON  S  NEW  VITRUVIUS  BRITANNICUS:  or,  Views,  Plans  and  Elevations 

of  English  Mansions,  viz.,  Woburn  Abbey,  Hatlield  House,  and  Hardwicke  Hall;  also 
Cassiobury  House,  by  John’  Britton,  imperial  folio,  50  fine  Engravings,  by  Le  Keux 
(pub.  at  161.  1G*. ),  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  31.  13s.  G d.  1847 

ROYAL  VICTORIA  GALLERY,  comprising  33  beautiful  Engravings,  after  Pictures  ati 
BUCKINGHAM  PALACE,  particularly  Rembrandt,  the  Ostades,  Teniers,  Gerard] 
Douw,  Both,  Cuyp,  Reynolds,  Titian,  and  Rubens  ;  engraved  by  Greathacii,  S.  W. 
Reynolds,  Presbury,  Burnet,  &c.  ;  with  letter  press  by  Unnell,  royal  4to.  (pub.  at 
4 L.  is.),  half  morocco,  If.  11s.  G<L 

SCHOLA  ITAL1CA  ARTIS  PICTORI/E,  or  Engravings  of  the  riuest  Pictures  in  the  Gal- 
leries  at  Rome,  imperial  folio,  consisting  of  40  beautiful  Engravings  after  M  l c n  a  el  Angf.lo,, 
Raphael,  Titian,  Caracci,  Guido,  Parmigiano,  etc.  by  Volpato  and  others,  fine  im¬ 
pressions,  half-bound  morocco  (pub.  at  10/.  10s.),  2f.  12s.  Gd.  Uomae,  1806 


SHAWS  SPECIMENS  OF  ANCIENT  FURNITURE.  75  Hates,  drawn  from  existin* 
authorities,  with  descriptions  by  Sir  Samuel  R.  Meyrick,  K.ll.,  medium  4to,  plain  (pub. 
at  21.  2s.),  If.  1U.  6 if. 

- the  same,  with  a  portion  of  the  plates  coloured,  medium  4to.  (pub.  at  4 f.  is.),  21.  12s.  6c/.). 

- the  same,  imperial  4to,  large  paper,  with  all  the  Plates  finely  coloured,  (pub.  at  8/s.  8t.). 

51.  5s. 


- the  name,  imperial  4to.  large  paper,  Uh  the  whole  of  the  Platei  extra  finished  in  colour* 

(pub.  at  104.  10s.).  61.  It. 


■s*l 
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PUBLISHED  OK  SOLD  BY  II.  G.  BOHN. 


iHAW'S  ILLUMINATED  ORNAMENTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  from  theCtlitotlio 
17th  Century,  selected  from  manuscripts  and  early  printed  books,  Mj  Plates,  carefully  coloured 
from  the  originals,  with  descriptions  by  Sir  Frederick  Madjden,  K.H.,  in  one  vul.  4to  (pub. 
at  51.  58, ) ,  4 /.  4j. 


{ —  ■  the  same,  large  paper,  highly-finished  with  opaque  colours,  and  heightened  with  gold, 
I  imperial  lto  (pub.  ul  10/.  IOj.),  81.  8s. 

iHAW’S  ALPHABETS,  NUMERALS,  AND  DEVICES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES, 

jj  selected  from  the  finest  existing  Specimens,  48  Plates  (20  of  them  coloured)  imperial  8vo 
(pub.  at  21.  2s.),  1/.  11s.  G cl. 

r1  the  same,  large  paper,  Imperial  4to,  with  the  coloured  plates  highly-finished,  and 
t)  heightened  with  gold  (pub.  at  4/.  4s.),  31.  10a. 

'.HAWS  HAND-BOOK  OF  MEDI/EVAL  ALPHABETS  AND  DEVICES,  being  a 
1  selection  of  20  Plates  of  Alphabets,  and  17  Plates  of  original  specimens  oi  Labels,  Monograms, 
Heraldic  Devices,  &c.  not  heretofore  figured,  in  all  37  Plates,  printed  in  colours,  imperial  hv<>. 

!  in  cloth  boards  (pub.  at  1/.  16$. ),  1 5s. 

I, HAW'S  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  DETAILS  OF  ELIZABETHAN  ARCHITECTURE, 

1  with  descriptions  by  T.  Moule,  Esq.,  GO  Plates,  4to,  boards  (pub.  at  3/.  3s.),  U.  ID.  Gd. 

}•— -  the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  proof  plates  on  India  paper,  some  coloured  (pub.  at 

)  6/.6f.),  3/.  3«. 

-HAWS  EN  CYC  LOP/ED!  A  OF  ORNAMENT,  select  examples  from  the  purest  and  best 

t  specimens  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  ages,  09  Plates,  4to,  boards  (pub.  at  1/.  10s.),  1/  5s. 
j-  the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  all  the  Plates  coloured,  boards  (pub.  at  3/.),  21. 12s.  Gd. 

HAWS  SPECIMENS  OF  ORNAMENTAL  METAL  WORK,  with  50  plates,  4to,  boards 

(pub.  at  21.  2s.),  1/.  Is. 

'-HAW’S  DECORATIVE  ARTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  exhibiting  oil  41  Plates,  with 

b  numerous  Woodcuts,  beautiful  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  Ancient  Enamel,  Metal 
f  Work,  Wood  Carvings,  Paintings  on  Stained  Glass,  Initial  Illuminations.  Embroidery,  Book- 
Ul  binding,  and  other  Ornamental  Textures,  also  fine  and  elegant  Initial  letters  to  the  various 
■  descriptions,  imperial  8vo,  boards  (pub.  at  2l.  2s.),  11.  10s. 

1 -  the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  41  Plates,  some  coloured,  boards  (pub.  at  4/.  4.t  ) 

i  SI.  iu$. 

- the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  with  the  whole  of  the  plates  coloured  in  the  highest 

b:  style,  forming  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  volume,  boards  (pub.  at  8/.  8s.) ,  Gl.  Gs. 

iHAW'S  DRESSES  AND  DECORATIONS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  from  the  71  h  to 

It  the  17th  centuries,  with  an  Historical  Introduction  and  Descriptive  Text  to  every  Illustration, 
consisting  of  85  Copper  Plates  of  elaborate  Woodcuts,  a  profusion  of  beautiful  Initial  Letters, 
and  examples  of  curious  and  singular  ornament  enriching  nearly  every  page  of  tit  is  highly 
|<  decorated  work,  2  vols.,  imperial  8vo,  the  plates  carefully  coloured,  boards  (pub.  at  71.  7s.). 

;  51.  155.  Gd. 

j) -  the  same,  2  vols.  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  the  plates  highly  coloured  and  picked-in  with 

FI  gold,  boards  (pub.  at  18/.),  14/.  lie. 

- the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  with  the  plates  highly  coloured  and  the  whole  of  the 

Illustrations  picked  in  with  gold  (only  12  copies  got  up  in  this  manner) 


Initial  Letters  and 
(pub.  at  30/.),  24/. 


[HAW'S  GLAZIER’S  BOOK,  or  Draughts  serving  for  Glaziers,  but  not  impertinent,  for 

j  Plasterers,  Gardeners,  and  others,  consisting  of  elaborate  designs  for  Casement  Windows, 
f  Plasterer's  work,  garden  walks,  etc-,  117  Plates,  mostly  taken  from  a  work  published  in  1615, 
ill  by  Walter  Gidde,  with  others  from  existing  authorities  added,  demy  8vo,  boards  (pub.  at 
1G$.),  10s.  Gd. 

HAW  AND  BRIDGEN'S  DESIGNS  FOR  FURNITURE,  with  Candelabra  and  interior 
j.  Decoration,  Go  Plates,  royal  4to  (pub.  at  3/.  3s.),  hall-bound,  uncut,  1/.  lls.  Gd.  1838 

■  ■■■  the  same,  large  paper,  impl.  4to,  the  Plates  coloured  (pub.  at  Gl.  Gs.),  balf-bd.,  uncut,  3/.  3s. 

HAW’S  LUTON  CHAPEL,  its  Architecture  and  Ornaments,  illustrated  in  a  series  of  20 

)!  highly-finished  Line  Engravings,  imperial  folio  (pub.  at  3/.  3s.),  half  morocco,  uncut,  1/.  16s. 
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ILVESTRE'S  UNIVERSAL  PALEOGRAPHY,  or  Fac-similes  of  the  writings  of  every 
jj;  age,  taken  from  the  most  authentic  Missals  and  other  interesting  Manuscripts  existing  in  the 
;;  Libraries  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  By  M.  Silvestre,  containing  upwards  of 
J  300  large  and  most  beautifully  executed  fac-similes,  on  Copper  and  Stone,  most  richly  Illumi¬ 
nated  in  the  finest  style  of  art,  2  vols.  atlas  folio,  half-morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  31/.  lus. 

- the  Historical  and  Descriptive  Letter-press  by  Champollion,  Figeac,  and  Cham- 

pollion,  jun.  With  additions  and  corrections  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden.  2  vols.  royal  8vo, 
ji  cloth,  1/.  1G$.  *  1850 

—  ■  the  same,  2  vols.  royal  Svo.,  lif.  mor.  gilt  edges  (uniform  with  ‘he  folio  work),  21. 85. 

MITHS  (C.  J.)  HISTORICAL  AND  LITERARY  CURIOSITIES.  Consisting  of 
:  Fac-simlles  of  Interesting  Autographs,  Scenes  of  remarkable  Historical  Events  ami  interestin 
r  Localities,  Engravings  of  OU  Houses,  Illuminated  and  Missal  Ornaments,  Antiquities,  & 

!  &c.,  containing  100  Plates,  some  illuminated,  with  occasional  Letter-press.  In  1  volume  4  t« 

I  half  morocco,  uncut,  reduced  to  21.  12«.  id. 


■/# 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 


SMITH'S  ANCIENT  COSTUME  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  Iron 

the  7th  to  the  16th  Century,  with  Historical  Illustrations,  folio,  with  G2  coloured  plates  illu 
initiated  with  Gold  and  Silver,  and  highly  finished  (pub,  at  104.  10a.),  half  hound  morocc 
extra,  gilt  edges,  34.  13j.  6 d. 

SFORTSMAN’S  REPOSITORY:  comprising  a  series  of  lpgiily-finished  Line  Engravings 
representing  the  Horse  and  the  Dog,  in  all  their  varieties,  by  t he  celebrated  engraver  Jon; 
Scott,  from  original  paintings  by  Keinagle,  Gilpin,  Stubbs,  Cooper,  and  Landseer,  accom 
panied  by  a  comprehensive  Description  by  the  Author  of  the  “British  Field  Sports,”  4to,  wit 
37  large  Copper  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  Burnett  and  others  (pub.  at  2 4. 12a.  6 d.) 
cloth  gilt.  14.  la. 

STOKER'S  CATHEDRAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  4  vols 

Svo,  with  25G  engravings  (pub.  at  71.  loa.),  half  morocco,  24.  12 a.  Gc4. 

STOTHARD'S  MONUMENTAL  EFFIGIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  147  beautiful] 

finished  Etchings,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  tinted,  and  some  of  them  highly  illuminated  i 
gold  and  colours,  with  Historical  Descriptions  and  Introduction,  by  Kempe.  Folio  (pub.  i 
194.  J,  half  morocco,  84.  8a. 

- -  or  on  large  paper,  Plates  Illuminated  (pub.  at  28/.),  12/.  12a. 

STRUTT'S  SYLVA  BRITANNICA  ET  SCOTICA;  or  Portraits  of  Forest  Trees,  distin 

guished  for  their  Antiquity,  Magnitude,  or  Beauty,  comprising  50  very  large  and  highly  finishe 
painters’  Etchings,  imperial  folio  (pub.  at  94.  9a.),  half  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  44.  10a. 

182 

STRUTT'S  DRESSES  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND,  froi 

the  Establishment  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  present  time;  with  an  historical  an 
Critical  Inquiry  into  every  branch  of  Costume.  New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  w  ith  Cr 
tical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  J.  It.  Blanche',  Esq.,  F.S.A.  2  vols.  royal  4to,  153  Plata! 
cloth,  it.  4a.  The  Plates  coloured,  V.  7a.  The  Plates  splendidly  illuminated  in  gold,  silvci 
and  opaque  colours,  in  the  Missal  style,  20/.  184 

STRUTTS  REGAL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLANC 

Containing  the  most  authentic  Representations  of  all  the  English  Monarchy  from  Edward  th 
Confessor  to  Henry  the  Eighth:  together  with  many  of  the  Great  Personages  that  were  emi 
nent  under  their  several  Reigns.  New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  by  J.  R.  Blanche 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  Royal  4to,  72  Plates,  cloth,  24.  2a.  The  Plates  coloured,  44.  4a.  Splendidl 
illuminated,  uniform  with  the  Dresses,  124.  12a.  181 

STUBBS'  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE.  2+ fine  large  Copper  plate  Engravings,  Impe 

rial  folio  (pub.  at  4/.  4a.),  boards,  leather  back,  14.  11a.  6 d. 

The  original  edition  of  this  fine  old  work,  which  is  indispensable  to  artists.  It  has  long  bee 
considered  rare. 

TATTERSALL'S  SPORTING  ARCHITECTURE,  comprising  the  Stud  Farm,  the  Stal 

the  Stable,  the  Kennel,  Race  Studs,  &c.,  with  43  beautiful  Steel  and  Wood  illustrations,  sever.* 
after  Hancock,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  14.  11a.  6d.),  14.  la.  185 

TRENDALL'S  DESIGNS  FOR  ROOFS  OF  IRON,  STONE.  AND  WOOD,  wit  I 

Measurements,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  Carpenters  and  Builders  (an  excellent  practical  work),  4 1 1. 
limp  cloth  (pub.  at  15a.),  7a.  6d.  185! 

TURNER  AND  GIRTIN'S  RIVER  SCENERY  ;  folio,  20  beautiful  Engravings  on  Stcc 
after  the  drawings  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  brilliant  impressions,  in  a  portfolio,  w  ith  morocc 
back  (pub.  at  54.  5a.),  reduced  to  14.  11a.  6d. 

— - the  same,  with  thick  glazed  paper  between  the  plates,  half-bound  morocco,  gi 

edges  (pub.  at  Gt.  6a.),  reduced  to  24.  2a. 

TURNER'S  LIBER  FLUVIORUM,  or  River  Scenery  of  France,  62  highly-finished  Lin 
Engravings  on  Steel  by  Willmore.  Goodall,  Miller.  Cousens,  and  other  distinguisbe 
Artists,  w  ith  descriptive  Letter-press  by  Leitch  Ritchie,  and  a  Memoir  of  J.  \V.  M.  Turner 
ILA,  by  Alaric  A.  Watts,  imperial  8vo,  gilt  cloth,  14.  11a.  Gc4.,  or  India  Proofs,  34.  3a. 

WALKER  S  ANALYSIS  OF  BEAUTY  IN  WOMAN-  Preceded  by  a  critical  View  of  th' 

feneral  Hypothesis  respecting  Beauty,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Mengs,  Winckelman* 
Iume,  Hogarth,  Burke,  Knight,  Alison,  and  others.  New  edition,  royal  8vo,  illustrate 
by  22  beautiful  Plates,  after  drawings  from  life,  by  H.  Howard,  by  Gauci  and  Lane  (pub.  a 
24.  2a.),  gilt  cloth,  14.  la. 

WALPOLE'S  (HORACE)  ANECDOTES  OF  PAINTING  IN  ENGLAND,  with  flom 
Account  ol  the  Principal  Artists,  and  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  who  have  been  born  or  reside* 
in  England,  with  Notes  by  Dallaway  ;  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Ralpj 
Wornum,  Esq.,  complete  in  3  vols.  8vo,  with  numerous  beautiful  portraits  and  plates,  24.  2a. 

WARRINGTON’S  HISTORY  OF  STAINED  GLASS,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Ar 

to  the  present  time,  illustrated  by  Coloured  examples  of  Entire  Windows,  in  the  various  styles 
imperial  folio,  with  25  very  large  and  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (one  of  them  nearly  four  fee 
in  length)  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges  (pub’  at  St.  8«.),  54.  1 5a.  6d. 

WATTS'S  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS,  Illustrated  Edition,  complete,  with  indexes  o 

“Subjects,”  “  First  Lines,”  and  a  Table  of  Scriptures,  £>vo,  printed  in  a  very  large  and  beauti 
ful  type,  embellished  with  24  beautiful  Wood  Cuts  by  Martin,  Wf.stall,  and  others  (pub.  a 
14.  la.),  gilt  cloth,  7a.  Gd. 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN. 
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WESTWOODS  PALEOGRAPHIA  SACRA  PICTORIA;  being  a  series  of  Illustrations  of 
the  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Bible,  copied  from  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  executed  between 
the  fourth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  royal  4to,  50  Plates  beautifully  illuminated  iu  gold  aud 
colours,  half-bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  4 /.  10$.),  3/.  10$. 

/VHISTON'S  JOSEPHUS,  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  complete;  containing  both  the 

Antiquities  and  the  Wars  of  the  Jews.  2  vols.  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  embellished  with  53 
beautiful  Wood  Engravings,  by  various  Artists  (pub.  at  U.  4$.),  cloth  boards,  elegantly  gilt,  14$. 

WHITTOCK'S  DECORATIVE  PAINTER'S  AND  GLAZIER'S  GUIDE,  containing  the 
most  approved  methods  of  imitating  every  kind  of  Fancy  Wood  and  Marble,  in  Oil  or  Distemper 
Colour,  Designs  for  Decorating  Apartments,  ana  the  Art  of  Staining  and  Painting  on  Glass, 
&c.,  with  Examples  from  Ancient  Windows,  with  the  Supplement,  4to,  illustrated  with  1U4 
plates,  of  which  44  are  coloured  (pub.  at  21  11$.),  cloth,  1/.  10$. 

YHITTOCK’S  MINIATURE  PAINTER'S  MANUAL.  Foolscap  8vo,  7  coloured  plates, 

and  numerous  woodcuts  (pub.  at  5$.),  cloth,  3$. 

VIGHTWICK'S  PALACEOF  ARCH  ITECTU  R  E,  a  Romance  of  Art  and  History.  Impe¬ 
rial  8vo,  with  211  Illustrations,  Steel  Plates  and  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  21. 12$.  6d.),  cloth,  1/.  1*. 

1840 

VILD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  GRANDEUR  of  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France,  24  fine 

Plates  by  Le  Keux,  &c.  Imperial  4to  (pub.  at  If.  13$.),  half-morocco,  1/.  4$.  1837 

VILD’S  ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.  Twelve  select  examples  from  the  Cathedrals  of 
England,  of  the  Ecclesiastic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  beautifully  coloured,  after 
the  original  drawings,  by  Ctr aht.es  Wild,  imperial  folio,  mounted  on  tinted  cardboard  like 
drawings,  in  a  handsome  portfolio  (pub.  at  12/.  12$.),  5/.  5s. 

VILD'S  FOREIGN  CATHEDRALS,  12  Plates,  coloured  and  mounted  like  Drawings,  in  a 

handsome  portfolio  (pub,  at  12/.  12$.),  imperial  folio,  51.  5s. 

VILLI  A  MS’  VIEWS  IN  GREECE,  61  beautiful  Line  Engravings  by  Miller,  TIors- 

BUJtGH,  and  others.  2  vols.  imperial  8vo  (pub.  at  G/.  G$.),  half-bound  mor.  extra,  gilt  edges, 

11.  12«.  li d.  6  1829 

VINDSOR  CASTLE  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS,  INCLUDING  ETON,  By  Lkitcu 

Reitciue,  new  edition,  edited  by  E.  Jessf.,  Esq.,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  50  beautiful 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood,  royal  8vo,  gilt  cloth,  15$. 

VOOD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  AND  RUINS  OF  PALMYRA  AND 

BAALBEC.  2  vols.  in  1,  imperial  folio,  containing  110  fine  Copper-plate  Engravings,  some 
very  large  and  folding  (pub.  at  7 1.  7 $.),  half-morocco,  uncut,  3/.  13$.  lid.  1827 


jHtntural  pp'storp,  Agriculture,  See. 


NDREW’S  FIGURES  OF  HEATHS,  with  Scientific  Descriptions,  6  vols,  royal  8vo, 

1  with  300  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  15/.),  cloth  gilt,  71.  10$.  1845 

AUER  AND  HOOKER’S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  GENERA  OF  FERNS, 

in  which  the  characters  of  each  Genus  are  displayed  in  the  most  elaborate  manner  in  a  series 
of  magnified  Dissections  and  Figures,  highly-finished  in  Colours,  imp.  8vo,  Plates,  G /.  1838—42 

EECHEY.— BOTANY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEYS  VOYAGE,  comprising  an 

Account  of  the  Plants  collected  by  Messrs.  Lav  and  Collie,  and  other  Officers  of  the 
l  Expedition,  during  the  voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring’s  Straits.  By  Sin  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  and  G.  A.  W.  Arnott,  Esq.,  illustrated  by  100  Piates,  beautifully 
engraved,  complete  in  10  parts,  4to  (pub.  at  71.  10$.),  51.  1831—41 

EECHEY- ZOOLOGY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEYS  VOYAGE,  compiled  from  the 
Collections  and  Notes  of  Captain  Beechey,  and  the  Scientific  Gentlemen  who  accompanied 
the  Expedition.  The  Mammalia  by  Dr.  Richardson;  Ornithology,  by  N.  A.  Vigors,  Esq.; 
i  Fishes,  by  G.  T.  Lay,  Esq.,  and  E.  T.  Bennett,  Esq.;  Crustacea,  by  Richard  Owen, 
i  Esq.;  Reptiles,  by  John  Edward  Gray,  Esq.  Shells,  by  W.  Sow  err  y,  Esq. ;  and  Geology, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bucki.and.  4to,  illustrated  by  47  Plates,  containing  many  hundred  Figures, 
beautifully  coloured  by  Soweruy  (pub.  at  51.  5$.),  cloth,  3/.  13$.  G d.  1830 

OLTONS  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS.  Illustrated  with 

Figures  the  size  of  Life,  of  the  Birds,  both  Male  and  Female,  in  their  most.  Natural  Attitudes  • 
their  Nests  and  Eggs,  Food,  Favourite  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  &c.  &c.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  very  considerably  augmented,  2  vols.  in  1,  medium  4to,  containing  8'J  beautifully  coloured 
plates  (pub.  at  8/.  8$.),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  backs,  gilt  edges,  3/.  3s.  1845 

ROWN  S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH  WATER  SHELLS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  -  with  Figures,  Descriptions,  and  Localities  of  ail 
the  Species.  Royal  8vo,  containing  on  27  large  Plates,  330  Figures  of  all  the  known  British 
Species,  in  their  full  size,  accurately  drawn  from  Nature  (pub.  at  15$.),  cloth,  10«.  6d.  1845 

ARPENTER'S  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY;  including  a  Comprehensive  Sketch  of  the 
principal  Forms  of  Animal  Structure.  New  edition,  carefully  revised,  with  287  capital  Wood 
Illustrations,  post  Svo,  cloth,  5$. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 


CATLOW'S  DROPS  OF  WATER;  their  marvellous  Inhabitants  displayed  by  the 

Microscope.  Coloured  plates,  12mo.,  cloth  gilt,  5 ?. 

CARPENTER’S  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  BOTANY,  including  the 

structures  and  organs  oi  Plants,  their  characters,  nut,  geographical  distribution,  and  classifi¬ 
cation,  according  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany.  New  and  enlarged  edition,  with  225  capital 
illustrations  on  wood,  post  Svo,  clo'tli,  reprinting. 

CURTIS'S  FLORA  LONDINENSIS;  Revised  and  Improved  by  George  Graves  ex-- 
tended  and  continued  by  Sir  W.  Jackson  Hooker;  comprising  the  History  of  Plants  indl-l 
genous  to  Great  Britain,  with  Indexes;  the  Drawings  made  by  Sydenham,  Edwards,  and 
Lindi.ey.  5  vols.  roval  folio  (or  109  parts),  containing  647  Plates,  exhibiting  the  full  natural 
size  of  each  Plant,  with  magnified  Dissections  of  the  Parts  of  Fructification.  &c.,  all  bcauti-i 
fully  coloured  (pub.  at  87 L  4*.  in  pans),  half-bound  morocco,  lop  edges  gilt,  30 /.  1335  . 

DENNY— MONOGRAPH  I A  ANOPLURORUM  BRITANNI/E,  OR  BRITISH 

SPECIES  OF  PARASITE  INSECTS  (published  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion)  Svo,  numerous  beautifully  coloured  plates  of  Lice,  containing  several  hundred  magnified 
figures,  cloth,  1/.  ID.  C d.  1842; 

DE  JUSSIEU'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY,  translated  bv  J.  H.  Wilson,  F  L.S., 

thick  post  Svo,  with  750  capital  Woodcuts,  cloth  (pub.  at  12#.  fit/.),  8?.  6c/.  Ian  \  oorst,  1840> 

DON'S  GENERAL  SYSTEM  OF  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY,  4  vols.  royal  4to, 

numerous  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  14/.  8a.),  cloth,  1/.  ID.  6 d.  1°H  1838* 

DON'S  HORTUS  CANTABRIGIENSIS  ;  thirteenth  Edition,  8vo  (pub.  at  If.  4*.).- 

cloh,  12*. 

DIXON'S  GEOLOGY  AND  FOSSILS  OF  SUSSEX,  edited  by  Professor  Owen; 

with  40  Plates,  containing  upwards  of  1000  Figures,  several  coloured;  royal  4to.,  (pub. 
at  3/.  3*.),  cloth,  1/.  ID.  6J. 

DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  CHINA.  Enlarged  by  I 

J.O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  4to,  with  50  plates,  containing  upwards  of  120  exquisitely 
coloured  figures  (pub.  at  6/. G#.),  cloth  gilt,  21.  5*. 

“  Donovan’s  works  on  the  Insects  of  India  and  China  are  splendidly  illustrated,  and; 
extremely  useful." _ Naturalist. 

“The  entomological  plates  of  our  countryman  Donovan  are  highly  coloured,  elegant,  and; 
useful,  especially  those  contained  in  his  qu;irto  volumes  ( Insects  of  India  and  China),  where  a* 
great  number  of  species  are  delineated  for  the  first  time.” — Su;ainson. 

DONOVAN'S  WORKS  ON  BRITISH  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Viz;  Insects,  If!  vols.— 

Bir.i.%  10  vols. — Shells,  5  vols. — Fishes,  5  vols. — Quadrupeds,  3  vols. —  together  39  vols.  8vor 
containing  1198  beautifully  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  66/.  9#.),  boards,  23/.  17s-  The  same  set  of 
39  vols.  bound  in  21  (pub.  at  73/.  10?.),  half  green  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  gilt  backs,  30/. 
Any  of  the  classes  may  be  had  separately. 

DOYLES  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  HUSBANDRY,  and  Rural  Affairs  ini 
General,  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  thick  8vo,  with  70  wood  engravings  (pub.  atl3<.),  cloth,’ 
8i.  C d.  1813- 

EPISODES  OF  INSECT  LIFE,  3  vols.  Crown  8vo,  with  108  illustrations,  tastefully; 
drawn  and  engraved,  elegantly  bound  in  fancy  cloth  (pub.  at  21.  8 ?.),  U.  7s. 

• -  the  same,  the  plates  beautifully  coloured,  bound  in  extra  cloth,  gilt  back,  sides,  and 

edges  (pub.  at 3/.  3?.),  1/.  16?. 

—  ■  the  second  series,  containing  36  illustrations,  distinct  and  complete  in  itself,  lias  lately: 

been  reprinted,  and  may  now  be  bad  separately  (pub.  at  16?.),  9s. 

—  or  the  second  series,  with  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  1/.  D,),  14#. 

DRURY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  ENTOMOLOGY;  wherein  are  exhibited 

upwards  of  600  exotic  Insects,  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  New  Holland,  North  and 
South  America,  Germany.  &c.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq..  F.L.S  Secretary  of  the  Entomo 
logical  Society,  &c.  3  vols.  4to,  150  Plates,  most  beautifully  coloured,  containing  above  60C 
figures  of  Insects  (originally  pub.  at  15/.  15?.),  half-bound  morocco,  61.  16?.  6 d.  1837- 

GOULD'S  HUMMING  BIRDS.  A  General  Tlistory  of  the  Trochilidse,  or  ITummmgi 

Birds,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Collection  of  J.  Gould,  F.R.S.,  &c.  (now  exhibiting  in 
the  gardens  ofthe  Zoological  Society  of  London),  by  W.  C.  L.  Martin,  late  one  of  the  Scientific 
Officers  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  fcap.  8vo.  with  16  coloured  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  5?. 

■  ■  the  same,  with  the  Plates  beautifully  coloured,  heightened  with  gold,  cloth  gilt,  10?.  6di 

GREVILLE'S  CRYPTOGAM  1C  FLORA,  comprising  the  Principal  Species  found  in  Great 
Britain,  inclusive  of  all  the  New  Species  iccently  discovered  in  Scotland.  6  vols.  royal  8vo,' 
360  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  16/.  16#.),  balf-morocco,  8/.  8?.  1823 — f 

This,  though  a  complete  Work  in  itself,  forms  an  almost  indispensable  Supplement  to  the 
thirty-six  volumes  of  Sowerby’s  English  Botany,  which  does  not  comprehend  Cryptogamom 
Plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  best  executed  works  on  Indigenous  Butany  ever 
produced  In  this  country. 


PUBLISHED  OB  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN 
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HARDWICKE  AND  GRAY'S  INDIAN  ZOOLOGY.  Twenty  parts,  forming  two  vol* 
royal  folio,  202  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  21/.),  sewed,  12/.  125.,  or  half-morocco,  gilt  edge% 
14/.  14s. 

HARRIS'S  AURELIAN ;  OR  ENGLISH  MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES.  Their 

Natural  History,  together  with  the  Plants  on  which  they  feed;  New  and  greatly  improved 
Edition,  by  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  in  1  vol.  sm.  folio,  with  41  plates,  containing 
above  100  figures  of  Moths,  Butterflies,  Caterpillars,  &c.,  and  the  Plants  on  which  they  feed, 
exquisitely  coloured  after  the  original  drawings,  half- bound  morocco,  4/.  4$.  1810 

This  extremely  beautiful  work  is  the  only  one  which  contains  our  English  Moths  and  Butter¬ 
flies  of  the  full  natural  size,  in  all  their  changes  of  Caterpillar,  Chrysalis,  &c.,  w  ith  the  plant* 
oji  which  they  feed. 

HOOKER  AND  GREVILLE,  ICONES  FILICUM  ;  OR  FIGURES  OF  FERNS, 

With  DESCRIPTIONS,  many  of  which  have  been  altogether  unnoticed  by  Botanists,  or  have 
not  been  correctly  figured.  2  vols.  folio,  with  210  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pul),  at  25/.  4s.), 
half-morocco,  gilt  edges,  12/.  12f*  1829—31 

The  grandest  and  most  valuable  of  the  many  scientific  Works  produced  by  Sir  William  Hooker. 

HOOKER'S  EXOTIC  FLORA,  containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  rare  or  otherwise 
interesting  Exotic  Plants,  especially  of  such  as  are  deserving  of  being  cultivated  in  our  Gar 
dens.  3  vols.  imperial  8vo,  containing  232  large  and  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  15/.), 
cloth,  Cl.  Ca.  1823—1827 

This  is  the  most  superb  and  attractive  of  all  Dr.  Hooker’s  valuable  works. 

“  The  *  Exotic  Flora,’  by  Dr.  Hooker,  is  like  that  of  all  the  Botanical  publications  of  the  in- 
defatigible  author,  excellent;  and  it  assumes  an  appearance  of  finish  and  perfection  to  which 
neither  the  Botanical  Magazine  nor  Register  can  externally  lay  claim.”— Loudon. 

HOOKER'S  JOURNAL  OF  BOTANY,  containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  such 

Plants  as  recommend  themselves  by  their  novelty,  rarity,  or  history,  or  by  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  applied  in  the  Arts,  in  Medicine,  and  in  Domestic  Economy;  together  with  occasional 
Botanical  Notices  and  Information,  and  occasional  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  eminent  Botanists. 
4  vois.  8vo,  numerous  Plates,  some  coloured  (pub.  at  3/.),  cloth,  1/.  1834 — 42 

HOOKER'S  BOTANICAL  MISCELLANY,  containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of 
Plants  which  recommend  themselves  by  their  novelty,  rarity,  or  history,  or  by  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  applied  in  the  Arts,  in  Medicine,  and  in  Domestic  Economy,  together  with  occasional 
Botanical  Notices  and  Information,  including  many  valuable  Communications  from  distin¬ 
guished  Scientific  Travellers.  Complete  in  3  thick  vols.  royal  8vo,  with  153  plates,  many  finely 
coloured  (pub.  at  51.  55.),  gilt  cloth,  21.  125.  Cd.  1830 — 33 

HOOKER'S  FLORA  BOREA LI- AMERICANA;  OB  THE  BOTANY  OF  BRITISH 

NORTH  AMERICA.  Illustrated  by  240  plates,  complete  in  Twelve  Paris,  royal  4to  (pub. 
at  12/.  125.),  81.  The  Twelve  Parts  complete,  done  up  in 2  vols.  royal  ito,  extra  cloth,  8/. 

1829—40 

HUISH  ON  BEES;  TITFIR  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT. 

New'  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  containing  also  the  latest  Discoveries  and  Improvements 
in  every  department  of  the  Apiary,  with  a  description  of  the  most  approved  Hives  now  in  use, 
thick  12mo,  Portrait  and  numerous  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  105.  Gc/.),  cloth  gilt,  65.  Cd.  1814 

JARDINE'S  NATURALIST'S  LIBRARY,  40  vols,  1200  coloured  Plates,  extra  red  cloth, 

boards  (pub.  at  12/.),  7/. 

- - or  the  volumes  separately,  according  to  the  follow  ing  arrangements,  in  red  cloth,  top  edges 

gilt,  45.  Cd. 


Vol. 


1. 

Birds. 

1. 

British  Birds,  vol.  1 

2. 

2. 

Ditto  vol.  2 

3. 

|f 

3. 

Ditto  vol.  3 

4. 

M 

4. 

Ditto  vol.  4 

6. 

5. 

Sun  Birds 

6. 

»» 

C. 

Humming  Birds,  vol.  1 

7. 

7. 

Ditto  YOl.  2 

8. 

yy 

8. 

Game  Birds 

9. 

yy 

9. 

Pigeons 

10. 

10. 

Parrots 

11. 

yy 

11. 

Birds  of  Western  Africa 
vol.  1 

12. 

12. 

Ditto  vol.  2 

13. 

yy 

13. 

Fly  catchers 

14. 

14. 

Pheasants,  Peacocks,  &c. 

15. 

Animals. 

1. 

Introduction 

16. 

yy 

2. 

Lions,  Tigers 

17. 

yy 

3. 

British  Quadrupeds 

18. 

4. 

Dogs,  vol.  1 

19. 

5. 

Ditto,  vol.  2 

20. 

6. 

Horses 

21. 

»y 

7. 

Ruminating  Animals,  vol.  1 
(Deer,  Antelopes,  See.) 

Vol. 


22.  Animals. 

8. 

Ruminating  Animals,  vol.  2 
(Goats,  Sheep,  Oxen) 

23. 

yy 

y  i 

9. 

Elephants,  &c. 

24. 

10. 

Marsupialia 

25. 

yy 

yy 

11. 

Seals,  & c. 

Whales,  &c. 

26. 

12. 

27. 

13. 

Monkeys 

28. 

Insects. 

1. 

Introduction  to  Entorao- 
logy 

29. 

yy 

2. 

British  Butterflies 

30. 

•  y 

3. 

British  Moths,  &c. 

31. 

4. 

Foreign  Butterflies 

32. 

yy 

5. 

Foreign  Moths 

33. 

6. 

Beetles 

34. 

Fishes. 

7. 

Bees 

35. 

1. 

Introduction,  and  Foreign 
Fishes 

3G. 

yy 

yy 

2, 

British  Fishes,  vol.  1 

37. 

3. 

Ditto  vol.  2 

38. 

yy 

4. 

Perch,  &c. 

39. 

yy 

5. 

Fishes  of  Guiana,  Sec.  vol.  1 

40. 

yy 

6. 

Ditto  vol. 2 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 


JOHNSON'S  GARDENER,  with  numerous  woodcuts,  containing  the  Potato,  one  toL— 

Cucumber  and  Gooseberry.  1  vol — Grape  Vine,  2  vols _ Auricula  and  Asparagus,  one  rol _ _ 

Fine  Apple,  two  vols. —Strawberry,  one  vol — Dahlia,  one  voi. _ Peach,  one  vol.— together  18 

vols,  12mo.  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  1/.  5s.),  cloth,  10s. 

- *  the  same,  bound  in  3  vols.  cloth,  lettered,  9s. 


JOHNSON'S  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  and  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs  ;  em- 

bracing  all  the  most  recent  divcoveries  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  adapted  to  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  ol  unscientific  readers,  (by  Cuthbert  Johnson,  Editor  of  the  Farmer' a  Almanac)  illustrated 
by  wood  engravings,  thick  3vo.  cloth,  new  edition,  (pub.  at  21.  10j.),  1/.  1*. 


LEWIN’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALESii 

1  nircl  Edition,  with  an  Index  of  the  Scientific  Names  and  Synonymes,  by  Mr.  Gouljd  and  Mr' 
Eyton,  folio,  27  plates,  coloured  (pub.  at  4/.  <*.),  half-bound  morocco,  21.  2».  1S3* 


LINDLEY’S  BRITISH  FRUITS;  OR  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  MOS1)! 

IMPORTANT  VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT  CULTIVATED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  3  vols 
royal  8 vo,  containing  152  most  beautifully  coloured  plates,  chiefly  by  Mrs.  Withers,  Aitii; 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  (pub.  at  10/.  10*.),  half  bound  morocoo  extra,  gilt  edges,  5/.  5s. 

184 

“This  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  work.  Every  plate  is  like  a  highly  finished  drawing, 
similar  to  those  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions.’’ 


LINDLEY'S  DIGITALIUM  MONOGRAPHIA.  Folio,  2S  plates  of  the  Foxglove  (nub 

at  it.  4s.),  cloth,  W.  li/.  od.  1  o  vi 


the  same,  the  plates  beautifully  coloured  (pmb.  at  6/.  6«.),  cloth,  2f.  12s.  Sd. 


LINDLEY'S  LADIES'  BOTANY;  or,  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Natural  Svstfm  of 
Botam .  Fifth  edition,  2  vols.  svo.  with  100  coloured  Plates,  illustrating  the  Flower  Fruit, 
and  Anatomy  of  every  Tribe  of  Plants,  (pub.  at  21.  10».),  cloth  gilt,  U.  ii. 


COUDON  S  (MRS)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST,  being  Popular  Descriptions,: 

a  ales,  and  Anecdote,  ofmor.  «...  tr:„„  rr..„.,...,  - -  dink  all  the  Ouadntpedsli 

ensable  in  polite  educa- 
-n  of  Terms,  and  an  Ap-r 
by  upwards  of  500  beautiful  woodcuts  by  Bewick, > 
Har  r  ju  mper,  and  others.  New  Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  corrected  to  the - 
present  state  of  Zoological  Know  ledge.  In  one  thick  vol.  post  8vo,  gilt  cloth,  6s.  1850  ] 


LOUDON'S  (J.  C.)  ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM,  or  tlio 

Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  delineated  and  described  •  with  their  prop.v  i 
gallon,  culture,  management,  and  uses.  Second  improved  Edition,  8  vols.  8vo.  with  above. 
800  plates  of  trees,  and  upwards  of  2500  woodcuts  of  trees  and  shrubs  (pub.  at  10f.),  il.  it.  ]g  t« 


LOUDON'S  VILLA  GARDENER,  comprising  the  choice  of  a  Suburban  Villa  Residence: 

the  laying-out,  planting,  and  culture  of  the  garden  and  grounds ;  and  every  necessary  infor- 
mationfor  the  Amateur  in  collecting,  placing,  and  rearing  all  the  p'ants  and  trees  usually 
cultivated  in  Great  Britain;  the  management  of  the  Villa  Farm,  Dairy,  and  Poultry  Yard. 
Second  edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  upwards  of  377  diagrams.  &© 
finely  engraved  on  wood  (pub.  at  12*.),  8*.  Cd. 


LOW'S  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  exemplified  in  fifty-six  Lire# 

and  very  beauti.ully  coloured  plates  of  the  various  breeds  of  the  Horse,  Ox,  Sheep,  and  Hoe 
from  drawings  hr  Nicholson,  R.S.A.,  after  p.intings  hy  Suiels,  R.S.A.,  2  vols.  in  1,  imp  Ho! 
half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  16/.  16*.),  8/.  8*.  v 


MAN  i  ELL'S  (DR.)  NEW  GEOLOGICAL  WORK.  THE  MEDALS  OF  CREATION 

or  First  Lessons  in  Geology,  and  in  the  Study  of  Organic  Remains;  including  Geological 
Excursions  to  the  L.e  of  Sheppey,  Brighton,  Lewes,  Tilgate  Forest,  Charnwood  Forest. 
Farnngdon,  Swindon,  Caine,  Bath,  Bristol,  Clifton,  Matlock,  Cricli  Hill.  &c.  By  Gideon 
A LGKrvo v  M  antell,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S  ,  &c.  Two  thick  vols,  foolscap  8vo.,'  with  co¬ 
loured  Plates,  and  several  hundred  beautiful  Woodcuts  of  Fossil  Remains,  cloth  gilt,  1/.  Is.  18S4 


MAN  i  ELLS  DR.)  PICTORIAL  ATLAS  OF  FOSSIL  REMAINS,  consisting  of 
Co, cured  II. nstralioni  selected  from  Parkinson’s  “Organic  Remains  of  a  Former  World  ’’and 
Artis  s  ‘  Antediluvian  Phylology,’’  with  descriptions,  by  Dr.  .Mantel!,  Ho,  with  71  coloured 
plates,  2f.  .<•  lgi# 


PUBLISHED  OB.  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN 
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SCHLEIDEN'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BOTANY;  or  Botany  as  au  Inductivo 
Science,  translated  by  Dr.  Edwin  Lankester,  8vo,  with  nearly  400  Illustrations  on  wood 
and  steel,  cloth  (pub.  at  1/.  1*.),  10*.  0 d.  1849 

SELBY’S  COMPLETE  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY.  A  most  magnificent  work  of  the 
Figures  of  British  Birds,  containing  exact  and  faithful  representations  in  their  full  natural 
size  of  all  the  known  species  found  in  Great  Britain,  383  Figures  in  228  beautifully  coloured 
Plates.  2  vols.  elephant  folio,  elegantly  half-hound  morocco  (pub.  at  105/.),  gilt  back  and 
gilt  edges,  31/.  10*.  1834 

“The  grandest  work  on  Ornithology  published  in  this  country,  the  same  for  British  Birds 
that  Audubon's  is  for  the  Birds  of  America.  Every  figure,  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances 
of  extremely  large  birds,  is  of  the  full  natural  size,  beautifully  and  accurately  drawn,  with  all 
the  spirit  of  life.** — Ornithologist's  Text  Book. 

“  What  a  treasure,  during  a  rainy  forenoon  in  the  country,  is  such  a  gloriously  illuminated 
work  as  this  of  Mr  Selby!  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  splendid  of  the  kind  ever  published 
in  Britain,  and  will  stand  a  comparison,  without  any  eclipse  of  its  lustre,  with  the  most  magni¬ 
ficent  ornithological  illustrations  of  the  French  school.  Mr.  Selby  has  long  and  deservedly 
ranked  high  as  a  scientific  naturalist." — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

SELBY’S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY.  2  vols.  8vo.  Second 

Edition  (pub.  at  U.  1*.),  12*.  1833 

S'BTHORPE’S  FLORA  GR/ECA.  The  most  costly  and  magnificent  Botanical  work 
ever  published.  JO  vols,  lolio,  with  1000  beautifully  coloured  Plates,  half-bound,  morocco, 
publishing  by  subscription,  and  the  number  strictly  limited  to  those  subscribed  for  (pub.  at 
252/.),  G3/. 

Separate  Prospectuses  of  this  work  are  now  ready  for  delivery.  Only  40  copies  of  the 
original  stock  exist.  No  greater  number  of  subscribers’  names  can  therefore  be  received. 

SIBTHORPE'S  FLORAE.  GRAECAE.  PRODROMUS;  sivc  Plnntarum  omnium  Enumc- 
ratio,  quas  in  Provinces  aut  Insulis  Gracia;  inve.nit  Jon.  Sibtiiorpf.  :  Cliaracteres  et 
Synonyma  omnium  cum  Annotatiouibus  J  ac.  Edy.  Smith.  Four  parts,  in  2  thick  vols .  8vo, 
(pub.  at  2/.  2*.)  14*.  Londini,  1816 

SMITH’S  (COLONEL  HAMILTON)  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES,  its 

Typical  Forms,  Primeval  Distribution,  Filiations  and  Migrations,  with  34  coloured  Plates 
(each  containing  two  or  more  subjects),  Portrait,  and  Vignette  title-page,  thick  fcap.  8vo,  full 
gilt  cloth  (pub.  at  7*.  0d. ),  5*. 

This  volume  ranges  with  Jardike’s  Naturalist’s  Library. 

SOWERBY’S  MANUAL  OF  CONCHOLOGY.  Containing  a  complete  Introduction  to 

tiio  Science,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  650  Figures  of  Shells,  etched  on  copper-plates,  in  which 
the  most  characteristic  examples  are  given  of  all  the  Genera  established  up  to  the  present 
time,  arranged  in  Lamarckian  Order,  accompanied  by  copious  Explanations;  Observations 
respecting  the  Geographical  or  Geological  distribution  of  each  ;  Tabular  Views  of  the  Sys¬ 
tems  of  Lamarck  and  De  Blainvilie  ;  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms,  &c.  New  Edition, 
considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  in  the  text,  now  first  added, 
8vo,  cloth,  18*.;  or  with  the  Plates  coloured,  cloth,  1/.  16*. 

SOWERBYS  CONCHOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS;  OR,  COLOURED  FIGURES 
OF  ALL  THE  HITHERTO  UNFIGURK1)  SHELLS,  complete  in  200  Parts,  8vo,  com¬ 
prising  several  thousand  Figures,  all  beautifully  coloured  (pub.  at  15/.)  7/.  10s.  1815 

SPRY'S  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA  DELINEATED;  containing  Figures  anti  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  the  Genera  of  British  Beetles,  edited  by  Siiuckard,  8vo,  with  94  plates,  comprising 
C88  figures  of  Beetles,  beautifully  and  most  accurately  drawn  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  cloth,  li.  Is.  1840 
“  The  most  perfect  work  yet  published  in  this  department  of  British  Entomology.” 

STEPHENS'  BRITISH  ENTOMOLOGY.  13  vols.  8vo,  100  coloured  Plates  (nub.  at 

21  /.),  half  bound,  8/.  8s.  1S28-45 

- Or  separately,  Lepidoptera,  4  vols.  4Z.  4s.  Coleoptera,  5  vols.  41.  4s.  Dekmappera, 

OrTHOPTERA,  NEUTvOPTERA,  &c.,  1  vol.  1Z.  Is.  Hymexoptera,  2  vols.  21.  2s. 

SWAINSON'S  EXOTIC  CONCHOLOGY;  on,  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF 

HAKE,  BEAUTIFUL,  OR  UNDESClilBED  SHELLS.  Royal  4to,  containing  94  large  and 
beautifully  coloured  figures  of  Shells,  half  bound  mor.,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  bl.  as.),  21.  12s.  Gd 

SWAINSON'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS:  on,  ORIGINAL  FIGURES  AND 
DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW,  RARE,  OR  INTERESTING  ANIMALS,  selected  chiefly 
from  the  Classes  of  Ornithology,  Entomology,  and  Conchologv,  C  vols.  royal  Svo,  containing 
318  finely  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  16/.  10s.),  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  itl.  9s. 

SWEET'S  FLORA  AUSTRALASICA :  on,  A  SELECTION  OF  HANDSOME  OR 

CURIOUS  TLANTS,  Natives  of  New  Holland  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  15  Nos.,  forming 
1  vol.  royal  Svo,  complete,  with  5G  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  3/.  15*.),  cloth,  1/.  16*. 

1827-28 

SWEETS  CISTINE/E:  or,  NATURAL  ORDER  OF  CISTUS,  or  ROCK  ROSE.  30 

Nos.,  forming  1  vol.  royal  8vo,  complete,  with  112  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  5/.  Sj  ), 
cloth,  21.  12*.  6 d.  1828 

“  One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  hitherto  the  scarcest,  of  Mr.  Sweet’s  beautiful  publications.* 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 


Jffltscdlnntous  (Bnglt'sf)  Htteraturr, 

INCLUDING 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS,  POETRY  AND  THE 
DRAMA,  MORALS,  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


BARBAULD  S  (MRS.)  SELECTIONS  from  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  Guardian,  ami 
Freeholder,  with  a  Preliminary  Essay,  new  edition,  complete  in  2  vols,  post  Svo.  elegantly 
printed,  with  Portraits  of  Addison  and  Steele,  cloth,  )uniJorm  with  the  Standard  Library,  {pub. 
at  10*. ),  7s.  Aloxon,  1849 

BLAKEYS  HISTORY  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MIND;  embracing  the 

Opinions  of  all  \S  riters  on  Mental  Science  troin  the  earliest  peiiod  to  the  present  time,  4  vols. 
thick  8vo,  very  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered,  (pub.  at  3/.),  if.  Louymaus ,  1858 


BOSWELLS  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON;  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  J.  C.  CROKER. 

Incorporating  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  accompanied  by  the  Commentaries  of  all  pro- 
ecQitig  Editors  .  with  numerous  Additional  Notes  and  Illustrative  Anecdotes:  to  which  are 
added  1  wo  Supplementary  Volumes  of  Anecdotes  by  Hawkins,  Piozzr,  Murphy,  Typ.rs, 
JtEiNOLDs,  Stevens,  and  others.  10  vols.  12mo,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  50  Views,  Por¬ 
traits.  and  Sheets  nf  Autographs,  finely  engraved  on  Steel,  from  Drawings  by  Stanfield. 
Harding,  &c.,  cloth,  reduced  to  1/.  10*.  * 


_.™s  new,  improved,  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  beautifnlly  printed  in  the  popular  form  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Byron’s  Works,  is  just  such  an  edition  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself  loved  and 
recommended.  In  one  ot  the  Ana  recorded  in  the  supplementary  volumes  of  the  present 
edition,  he  says  :  44  Books  that  you  may  carry  to  the  fire,  and  hold  readily  in  your  hand,  are 
the  most  uselul  after  all.  Such  books  form  the  mass  of  general  and  easy  reading.” 


BRITISH  ESSAYISTS,  viz.,  Spectator,  Tatler,  Guardian,  Rambler,  Adventurer,  Idler, 
and  Connoisseur.  3  thick  vols.  8vo,  Portraits  (pub.  at  21.  5 s.)f  cloth,  11.  7s.  Either  volumt 
may  be  had  separate. 


BRITISH  POETS,  CABINET  EDITION,  containing  the  complete  "Works  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  English  Poets  from  Milton  to  Kirke  White.  4  vols.  post  Svo.  (size  of  Standard 
Library),  printed  in  a  very  small  but  beautiful  type.  22  Medallion  Portraits  (pub.  at  2t.  2$. ). 
cloth,  ISj.  n 

BROUGHAM  S  (LORD)  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  and  Essay  on  the  British  Con¬ 

stitution.  3  vols.  8VO.  (pub.  at  11.  Us.  6c/.),  cloth.  If.  1*.  1844-46 

-  British  Constitution  (a  portion  of  the  preceding  work),  8vo,  clotb,  3s. 

BURKES  (EDMUND)  WORKS.  With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  by 

Rogers.  2  vols.  imperial  Svo,  closely  but  handsomely  printed  (pub.  at  21.  2*.),  cloth,  1/.  lOi. 

BURKES  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  HERALDRY;  OR,  GENERAL  ARMOURY  OF 

ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND.  'Comprising  a  Registry  of  all  Armori£ 
Bearings,  Crests,  and  Mottoes,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  including  the 
late  Grants  by  the  College  of  Arms.  With  an  Introduction  to  Heraldry,  and  a  Dictionary  of 
Terms  Third  Edition,  with  a  Supplement.  One  very  large  vol.  imperial  8vo,  beautifully 
printed  in  small  type,  in  double  columns,  by  Whittingham,  embellished  with  an  elaborate 
Frontispiece,  richly  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours;  also  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  cloth 

gilt,  1/.  1*.  j814 

The  most  elaborate  and  useful  Work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  contains  upwards  of 
30,000  Armorial  Bearings,  and  incorporates  all  that  have  hitherto  been  given  by  Guillim.  Ed¬ 
mondson.  Collins,  Nishet,  Berry,  Robson,  and  others;  besides  many  thousand  names  which 
have  never  appeared  in  any  previous  Work.  This  volume,  in  fact,  in  a  small  compass.  bu4 
without  abridgment,  contains  more  than  four  ordinary  quartos. 

BURNETTS  HIBTORY  OF  HIS  OWN  TIMES,  AND  OF  THE  REFORMATION, 

with  Historical  and  Biographical  Notices.  3  vols.  super  royal  8vo.  cloth,  if.  Us.  G d. 

BURNS’  WORKS,  WITH  LIFE  BY  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  AND  NOTES  BY 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  CAMPBELL,  WORDSWORTH,  LOCKHART,  &c.  Royal  8vo, 
fine  Portrait  and  Plates  (pub.  at  18$.),  cloth,  uniform  with  Byron,  10$.  6 d. 

This  is  positively  the  only  complete  edition  of  Burns,  in  a  single  volume,  8vo.  It  contains 
not  only  every  scrap  which  Burns  ever  wrote,  whether  prose  or  verse,  but  also  a  considerable 
number  of  Scotch  national  airs,  collected  and  illustrated  by  him  (not  given  elsewhere)  and  full 
and  interesting  accounts  of  the  occasions  and  circumstances  of  his  various  w  ritings.  The  very 
complete  and  interesting  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham  alone  occupies  1G4  pages,  and  the  Indices 
and  Glossary  are  very  copious.  The  whole  forms  a  thick  elegantly  printed  volume,  extending 
in  all  to  818  pages.  The  other  editions,  including  one  published  in  similar  shape,  with  an 
abridgment  of  the  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham,  comprised  in  only  47  pages,  ami  the  whole  volume 
in  only  501  pages,  do  not  contain  above  two-thirds  of  the  above. 


CARY’S  EARLY  FRENCH  POETS.  A  Series  of  Notices  and  Translations,  with  aa 
Introductory  Sketch  of  the  History  of  French  Poetry;  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Cary,  Foolscap  8yo,  cloth,  5 s. 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  EOIIN. 
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CARY'S  LIVES  OF  ENGLISH  POETS,  supplementary  to  Dji.  Johnson’s  “Lives.- 
Edited  by  his  Son.  Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  1840 

CHURTON'S  RAILROAD  BOOK  OF  ENGLAND;  Historical,  Topographical,  and 
Picturesque;  descriptive  ot  all  the  Cities,  Towns,  Country  Seats,  and  Subjects  of  local  inte¬ 
rest  on  the  various  Lines,  imperial  8vo,  cloth,  with  map  and  numerous  cuts,  (pub.  at  1/.  1«.)> 
reduced  to  10«.  G d.  1851 

CLASSIC  TALES.  Cabinet  Edition,  comprising  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Elizabeth, 
Paul  and  Virginia,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey,  Sorrows  of  WerteT* 
Theodosius  and  Constantin,  Castle  of  Otranto,  and  llasselas,  complete  iu  1  volume,  12mo; 

medallion  Portraits  (pub.  at  10s.  G d.)t  cloth,  os.  G d. 

COPLEY’S  (FORMERLY  MRS.  HEWLETT)  HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY  AND  ITS 

ABOLITION.  Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix,  thick  small  8vo,  fine  Portrait  of 
Clarkson  (pub.  at  Os.),  cloth,  45.  Gd.  1839 

COWPER'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  including  his  Homer,  edited  by  C.vjiy.  Illustrated 
edition,  royal  bvo,  with  18  beautiful  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Designs  by  Harvey,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  15s. 

CRAIK’S  ROMANCE  OF  THE  PEERAGE;  or,  CURIOSITIES  OF  FAMILY  HIS- 
TORY.  \  vols.  post  8vo,  with  fine  Portraits  on  Steel  of  Walter  Devereux  Earl  of  Essex, 
Anne  Duchess  of  Monmouth  and  Buccleuch,  Mary  Tudor,  and  Sir  Robert  Dudley, 
cloth  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  18«. 

CRIMINAL  TRIALS  IN  SCOTLAND,  narrated  by  John  Hill  Burton.  2  vols. 
post  8vo,  (pul),  at  185.),  cloth,  95.  1852 

D’ARBLAY'S  DIARY  AND  LETTERS;  edited  by  her  Niece,  including  the  Period 
of  her  Residence  at  the  Court  o.r  Queen  Charlotte.  7  vols,  small  8vo.  With  Portraits,  cloth 
extra,  145. 

DAVIS’S  SKETCHES  OF  CHINA,  During  an  Inland  Journey  of  Four  Months ;  with 

an  Account  of  the  War.  2  vols.  post  8vo,  with  a  new  Map  of  China  (pub.  at  IGj.),  cloth  Us.  1811 

DIBDIN'S  (CHARLES)  SONGS.  Admiralty  edition,  complete,  with  a  Memoir  by 
T.  Diddin.  Illusiiated  with  12  Characteristic  Sketches,  engraved  on  Steel  by  Geo  rue 
Ckujkshank.  12mo,  cloth  lettered,  55.  1848 

DOMESTIC  COOKERY,  by  a  Lady  (Mrs.  Rundkll).  New  Edition,  with  numerous 
additional  Receipts,  by  Mrs.  Birch,  12mo,  with  9  Plates  (pub.  at  Gs.),  cloth,  35. 

EGYPT  AND  NUBIA,  illustrated  from  Burckliardt,  Lindsay,  and  other  leading  Autho¬ 
rities,  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  125  fine  Wood  Engravings.  Demy  8vo,  (pub.  at  125.),  cloth,  5s. 

EVELYNS  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE;  with  the  Private  Correspondence 
between  Charles  I.  and  sir  Edward  Nicholas,  Hyde  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Sir  Richard  Browne, 
&c.  Portraits.  New  Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  4  vols,  post  8vo.  1/. 

FENN’S  PASTON  LETTERS,  Original  Letters  of  the  Paston  Family,  written  during  the 
Reigns  of  Henry  VI,  Edward  IV,  and  Richard  III,  by  various  persons  of  Rank  and  Conse¬ 
quence,  chiefly  on  Historical  Subjects.  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Corrections,  complete. 
2  vols.  bound  in  1,  square  12nio  (pub.  at  105.),  cloth  gilt,  5s.  Quaintly  hound  in  maroon 
morocco,  carved  boards,  in  the  early  style,  gilt  edges,  15s. 

The  original  edition  of  this  very  curious  and  interesting  series  of  historical  Letters  is  a  rare 
book,  and  sells  for  upwards  of  ten  guineas.  The  present  is  not  an  abridgement,  as  might  bo 
supposed  from  its  form,  but  gives  the  whole  matter  by  omitting  the  duplicate  version  of  the 
letters  written  in  an  obsolete  language,  and  adopting  only  the  more  modern,  readable  version, 
published  by  Fenn. 

‘The  Paston  Letters  arc  an  important  testimony  to  the  progressive  condition  of  society,  and 
come  in  as  a  precious  link  in  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of  England,  which  they  alone  in 
this  period  supply.  They  stand  indeed  singly  in  Europe _ IlaUain. 

FIELDING'S  WORKS,  EDITED  BY  ROSCOE,  COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME 
(Tom  Jones,  Amelia,  Jonathan  Wild,  Joseph  Andrews,  Plays,  Essays,  and  Miscellanies.) 
medium  8vo,  with  20  capital  plates  by  Ckuikshank  (pub.  at  \l.  4s. ),  cloth  gilt,  14s. 

“  Of  all  the  works  of  imagination  to  which  English  genius  has  given  origin,  the  writings  of 
Henry  Fielding  arc  perhaps  most  decidedly  and  exclusively  her  own.”-— Sirll  alter  Scott. 

“The  prose  llomer  of  human  nature.”— Lord  Byron. 

FOSTER'S  ESSAYS  ON  DECISION  OF  CHARACTER;  on  a  Man’s  Writing  Memoirs 
of  Himself;  on  the  epithet  Romantic;  on  the  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Religion, 
&c.  Fcap.  8vo,  Eighteenth  Edition  (pub.  at  Gs.),  cloth,  5s. 

“T  have  read  with  the  greatest  admiration  the  Essays  of  Mr.  Foster.  ITe  is  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  eloquent  writers  that  England  has  produced.” — Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

FOSTER’S  ESSAY  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  POPULAR  IGNORANCE.  New  Edition 
elegantly  printed,  in  fcap.  8vo,  now  first  uniform  with  his  Essays  on  Decision  of  Character 
cloth,  5s.  ' 

“Mr.  Foster  always  considered  this  his  best  work,  and  the  one  by  which  he  wished  his 
literary  claims  to  be  estimated.” 

“A  work  which,  popular  and  admired,  as  it  confessedly  is,  has  never  met  with  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  attention  which  itdeservea.” — Dr.  Bye  Smith. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


LAING'S  KINGS  OF  NORWAY;  THE  HEIMSXRINGLA,  or  CHROMCLE  of  the 

KINGS  OK  NORWAY,  translated  from  the  Icelandic  of  Snorro  Sturleson,  with  a  yireltmlnary 
Dissertation  and  Notes  by  Samuel  Laisg,  F.sq, ;  3  vols.,  8»o.;  cloth,  (pub.  at  II.  10«.),  13s. 


LAM3'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS,  complete;  containm?  liis  Letters.  Essays  of  Elia, 

Poems,  Plays,  &c.,  with  Life  of  the  Author,  including  the  additional  Memorials,  by  Sir  T.  N. 
Talfourd,  in  1  stout  volume  royal  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette  Title, 
(pub.  at  1G*.),  cloth,  12*. 

LEAKES  (COL.)  TRAVELS  IN  THE  MOREA.  3  vols.  8vo.  With  a  very  large  Map  of 

the  Morea,  and  upwards  of  30  various  Maps,  Plans,  Plates  of  ancient  Greek  Inscriptions,  &c. 
(pub.  at  21,  5».),  cloth,  11.  8*.  1830 

LEWIS'S  (MONK)  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  with  many  Pieces  in  Prose  ami 
Verse,  never  before  published.  2  vols.  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  If.  8s.),  cloth,  1  2*.  183‘J 

LEIGH  HUNT’S  STORIES  FROM  THE  ITALIAN  POETS,  (Dante,  i  nosto, 

Boiardo.  'lasso,  Pulci),  with  Lives  of  the  Writers.  2  vols,  post  Svo,  (pub.  at  If.  )  .  t  loth,  10*. 
This  elegant  work  is  for  the  Italian  Poets  what  Lamb’s  Tales  are  for  Shakespeare. 

LODGE’S  (EDMUND)  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 

AND  MANNERS,  in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I. 
Second  Edition,  with  above.  80  Autographs  o,  the  principal  Characters  of  the  period.  Three 
vols.  8vo.  (pub.  at  If.  1G*.),  cloth,  If.  1838 

MACGREGOR'S  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS  Cf  ALL  NATIONS.  A  Digest  of 

the  Resources.  Legislation.  Tariffs,  Dues,  Shipping,  Imports,  Exporta,  Weights  and  Measures, 
&c.,  &c.  of  All  Nations,  including  all  the  British  Commercial  Treaties,  5  large  vols,  super- 
royal  Svo.  cloth,  (pub.  at  71.  10 s.),  2 f .  12 e.  Gtf. 


MALCOLM'S  MEMOIR  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA.  Two  vols.  8vo,  third  edition,  with  large 

Map  (pub.  at  If.  8j.),  cloth,  18j.  1833 

MALTE-BRUN  AND  BALBI'S  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY;  comprising,  1.  The 
History  of  Geographical  Discovery;  2.  Principles  of  Physical  Geography;  3.  Complete  De¬ 
scription,  from  tlse  most  recent  sources,  of  all  the  Countries  of  the  World.  New  and  enlarged 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected  throughout,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  13,500  Names. 
Thick  Svo,  cloth  (pub.  at  If.  10*.),  reduced  to  15*.  1851 

MARRYATS  BORNEO  AND  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO.  Imperial  8vo, 

richly  illustrated  with  numerous  beautiful  Lithographs,  tinted  like  Drawings,  and  Engravings 
on  wood  (pub.  at  If.  11*.  Gtf. ),  cloth  gilt,  12*.  1818 

MARTIN'S  (MONTGOMERY)  BRITISH  COLONIAL  LIBRARY;  forming  a  popular 
and  Authentic  Description  of  all  the  Colonics  of  the  British  Empire,  and  embracing  the  His¬ 
tory-Physical  Geography— Geology— Climate — Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kingdoms— 
Government— Finance — M Hilary  Defence — Commerce— Shipping— Monetary  System  — Religion 
— Population,  White  and  Coloured— Education  and  the  Press— Emigration— Socinl  State,  &c., 
of  each  Settlement.  Founded  on  Official  and  Public  Documents,  furnished  by  Government, 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  &c.  Illustrated  by  Original  Maps  and  Plates.  8  volumes, 
fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  if.  1*. 

Each  volume  of  the  above  series  is  complete  in  itself,  and  sold  separate!}',  as  follows, 
at  3*.  Grf. : _ 

The  Canadas,  Upper  and  Lower. 

New  South  Wat.es,  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Swan  Rivf.r,  and  South  Australia. 

The  Wesl  Indies.  Vol.  I.— Jamaica,  Honduras,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Granada,  the  Bahamas, 
and  the  Virgin  Isles. 

The  West  Indies.  Vol.  II. — British  Guiana,  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Dcmerara, 
12-fscquibo,  Berblce,  Anguilla,  Tortola,  St.  Kitt’s,  Barbuda,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica, 
and  Nevis. 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Cate  Brf.ton,  Prince  Edward’s  Isle,  The  Ber¬ 
mudas,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson’s  Bay. 

The  East  Indies.  Vol.  I.  containing  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  Agra,  &c. 

Thf.  East  Indies.  Vol.  If. 

British  Possessions  in  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  viz _ Ceylon,  Penang 

Malacca,  Singapore,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Accra,  the  Falkland 
Islands,  St.  Helena,  and  Ascension. 

MARTIN  S  (MONTGOMERY)  CHINA.  Political,  Commercial,  aud  Social.  Two  vols- 

gvo,  G  Maps,  Statistical  Tables,  &c,  (pub.  at  If.  4*.),  cloth,  14*.  1817 

MAXWELLS  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.  Three  handsome  vols.  8vo. 

Embellished  with  numerous  highly-finished  Line-Engravings  by  Cooper  and  other  eminent 
Artists,  consisting  of  Battle-Pieces,  Portraits,  Military  Plans  and  Maps  ;  besides  a  great 
number  of  fine  Wood  Engravings  ;  (pub,  at  3f.  7s.),  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  If.  1G*.  Large  paper, 
India  proofs  (pub.  at  51.),  gilt  cloth,  21.  12*.  Oil. 

“  Mr.  Maxwell’s  ‘  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  our  opinion,  has  no  rival  among  similar 

publications  of  the  day . We  pronounce  it  free  from  flatter}’  and  bombast,  succinct 

and  masterly . The  type  and  mechanical  execution  arc  admirable;  the  plans  of 

battles  and  sieges  numerous,  ample,  and  useiul;  the  portraits  of  the  Duke  and  his  warrior 
Contemporaries  many  and  faithful;  the  battle  pictures  animated  and  brilliant;  and  the 
vignettes  of  costumes  and  manners  worthy  of  the  military  genius  of  Horace  Veraet  himself.’* 
— Times . 

MAXWELL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION  OF  1798,  with  Memoirs  of 

the  Union,  and  of  Emmett’s  Insurrection  in  1803,  cloth.  8vo.  w  ith  Portraits  and  numerous 
Illustrations  on  steel  by  Georgb  Crulkshaxx,  new  edition,  gilt  cloth,  (pub.  at  16*.),  9*. 


i.illllU|l!|ii|>’ 


PUBLISHED  OB  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN. 
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PFR'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  a  short  Dilc  oy  mutiiky,  mciuumg  mo 
t  time  in  a  small  size),  all  the  Copyright  Poems,  complete  in  one  handsome  volume, 
I)  2lmo  (700  pages),  very  elegantly  printed,  with  two  extremely  beautiful  frontispieces 
■r  IIarvey,  engraved  on  Steel  by  Goouall,  cloth  gilt,  3s. Gd.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  4«. 


MINIATURE  LIBRARY  (BOIIN’S.)  . 

All  foolscap  12mo.,  printed  on  the  finest  paper,  and  very  elegantly  hoarded  wi  the  new  style  oj 
morocco  cloth.  .  .  .  , 

BARBAULD  AND  AIKINS  EVENINGS  AT  HOME ;  comprising  a  great ■variety 
ot  aniusimr  Instruction  for  Young  Persons,  complete,  elegantly  printed,  frontispieces, 
cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  Gs. ) ,  3s.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 

BOURRIENNES  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON.  One  stout,  closely  lrat  elegantly 
printed  volume,  reap.  12mo.  willt  fine  equestrian  portrait  of  Napoleon,  and  frontispiece, 
clollt  gilt,  (pub.  at  5s.),  3».  Gd.;  or  with  gitt  edges,  4». 

RilNYflW'g  Pll  RRIM'S  PROGRESS.  Quite  complete,  including  the  Hurd  1  art 
with  a  Life  ttnd  m.tnerous  explamfron  No.es  by  the  B«V.  T.  Scott.  Elegantly  printed™ 
fine  wove  paper,  and  embcllishedwith  25  fine  lull-sized  Woodcuts  by  ’,conl“1''\"? 

all  in  Southey’s  edition,  also  a  line  frontispiece  and  vignette,  cloth  gilt,  3«.  Gd. ,  or  with 
gilt  edges,  is.  ...  ,  , 

RYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  including  several  Suppressed  Poems  not  published 
B  in  X^diUons,  in  1, thick  vol.7  with  a  beautiful  Frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  *.  3d. ;  or  with 
gilt  edges,  4s.  ,  .  .  , 

BYRON'S  DON  JUAN,  complete,  elegantly  printed,  frontispieces,  cloth  gilt,  (puli, 
at  5s.),  2s.  Gd.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s. 

CHEEVERS  LECTURES  ON  BUNYANS  PILGRIMS  PROGRESS,  and  the 

Life  and  Titnffi  of  Bunyan,  frontispieces,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  Gt/. 

COLERIDGE'S  SELECT  POETICAL  WORKS,  cloth  gilt,  2s.;  or  gilt  edges,  2s.  Gd. 
COWPER'S  POETICAL  WORKS, .with  a  »Jiort Life  by  Spujip  Y, jncluding  (for  tlie 

first  1 
fcap. 

after _ _  _  .  .. 

DRYDEN’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  complete  in  1  vol.  with  a  Portrait,  frontispiece 

and  Vignette  Title,  cloth  gilt,  3t.  Cti.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  4  s. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MANNERS  AND  ETIQUETTE;  comprising  an  improved 

edition  of  Chesterfield's  Advice  to  liis  Soil  on  Men  amt  Manners;  and  The  Young-  Mas  s 
Own  Book  •  a  Manual  of  Politeness,  Intellectual  Improvement,  and  Moral  Deportment, 
calculated  to  form  the  Character  on  a  solid  Basis,  and  to  insure  Respectability  and  Success 
in  Life,  one  elegantly  printed  volume,  frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  2s. ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  2s.  6 d. 

HEBER'S  (BISHOP)  AND  MRS.  HEMAN'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Three  vols. 

in  one,  cloth  gilt,  2s,  G d. ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s. 

HERRICK  S  POETICAL  WORKS,  complete  in  one  thick  volume,  elegantly  printed, 

fine  frontispiece  by  Cattehmole,  clothgilt,  3s.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 

JOE  MILLER'S  JEST  BOOK;  being  a  Collection  of  the  most  excellent  Bon  Mots, 
Brilliant  Jests,  and  Striking  Anecdotes  in  the  English  Language,  complete  inone  thick  and 
closely  but  elegantly  printed  volume,  frontispiece,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  Is.),  3s. ;  or  with  gilt 
edges,  3s.  G d. 

NEW  JOE  MILLER.  A  Selection  of  Modern  Jests,  Witticisms,  Droll  Talcs,  &c. 

cloth  gilt,  23.  Gd.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s. 

LONGFELLOW’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  viz.,  Voices  of  the  Night— Evangeline— 
Seaside  and  Fireside— Spanish  Students— Poetical  Translations,  2  vols.  in  1,  portrait  anu 
frontispieces,  cloth  gilt,  23.  Gd. ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s. 

LONGFELLOW'S  PROSE  WORKS,  viz.,  Outre-Mer— Hyperion— Kavanagh,  3 

vols.  in  1,  cloth  gilt  23.  Gd.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s. 

MILTON  S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Life  and  Notes  by  Dr.  Stkbbing;  to  which 
is  prefixed  Dr.  Channjng’s  Essay  on  Milton.  Frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  (pub.  at  Gj.), 
3 3.  Gd.  ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  43. 

OSSIAN'S  POEMS,  translated  by  Macttpkrson  ;  with  Dissertations  concerning 
the  Era  and  Poems  of  Ossian*  ;  and  Dr.  Blair’s  Critical  Dissertation.  Complete  in 
1  neatly  printed  volume,  frontispiece,  new  Edition,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  43.),  33.;  or  with 
gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 

POPE'S  HOMER'S  ILIAD,  complete,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  Index,  and  an 
ILssav  on  the  Lile,  Writings,  and  Genius  of  Homer,  elegantly  printed,  frontispieces,  cloth 
gilt  (pub.  at  6s.),  3s.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s  Gd. 

This  is  the  only  pocket  editioi  with  notes. 

SCOTT'S  (SIR  WALTER)  POETICAL  WORKS;  containing  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 

strel,  M  arm  ion,  Ladv  of  the  J.ake,  Don  Roderick,  Kokcby,  Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  bongs: 
with  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  complete  in  1  elegantly  printed  volume,  portrait  and 
frontispiece,  cloth  giit(pub.  at  5s.),  3s.  Gd.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  4s. 

STURM'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WORKS  OF  GOD,  and  of  his  Providence 

throughout  all  Nature,  translated  from  the  German,  complete  in  1  elegantly  printed  vo.., 
frontispiece,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  5s.),  3s.  ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 

THOMSON’S  SEASONS,  with  Ins  Castle  of  Indolence;  4  beautiful  woodcuts, 

cloth  gilt,  23.  ;  or  with  gi)t  edges,  2s  Gd. 

VATHEK  AND  THE  AMBER  WITCH.  Two  vols.  in  one,  cloth  gilt,  2 s.  Gd. ;  or 

with  gilt  edges,  3s. 
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Catalogue  of  new  books, 


NIONSTRELETS  CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE,  by  Colonel 

Johnes,  with  Notes,  and  upwards  ot  100  Woodcuts  (uniform  with  Froissart),  2  vols.  super* 
royal  Svo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  If.  io».),  1/.  u. 

NELSON'S  LETTERS  AND  DISPATCHES,  by  Sie  Haeeis  Nicolas,  7  vols,  8vo. 

(pub.  at  5i.  10J.),  cloth,  2i.  IOj.  181s— 46 

NUGENTS  MEMORIALS  OF  HAMPDEN,  his  Tarty  and  Times.  Third  Edition. 

With  a  .Memoir  ofthc  Writer.  Portraits.  Post  svo,  (puli,  at  I2j.),  6 ». 

PEPY'S  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  edited  by  Lord  Brayrhooki:.  New 
and  improved  Edition,  wiih  important  Auditions,  including  upwards  of  Two  lluudrcd  Letters. 
4  vols,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  11.  Is  4 

PERCY'S  RELIQUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY,  consisting  of  Old  Heroic 

Ballads,  Songs,  and  other  Pieces  ot  our  Earlier  Poets,  together  with  some  few  of  later  dale, 
and  a  copious  Glossary,  complete  in  1  vol.  medium  Svo.  New  and  elegant  Edition,  with  beau¬ 
tifully  engraved  Title  and  Frontispiece,  by  Stephanofe  (pub.  at  1 5*. ) ,  cloth  gilt,  U.  u a. 

POPE'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  complete  in  1  thick  volume,  foolscap  8vo.,  frontispiece 

and  vignette,  cloth  gilt,  (pub.  at  5s.),  3a.  6 d,  1842 

RAFFLES’  HISTORY  OF  JAVA,  with  nil  Account  of  Bcncoolen,  and  Details  of  the 
Commerce  and  Kesources  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Edited  by  Lady  Raffles.  Together 
2  vols.  8vo,  and  a  splendid  quarto  Atlas,  containing  upwards  of  100  Plates  by  Da.mell  many 
finely  coloured  (pub.  at  3/.  10t.),  cloth,  V.  7a. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Cabinet  Picloritd  Edition,  including  his  further  Adventures, 
with  Life  of  Defoe,  &c  ,  upwards  of  GO  fine  Woodcuts,  from  Designs  by  Harvey,  post  Svo. 
New  and  improved  Edition,  with  additional  cuts,  cloth  gilt,  4*.  (kL 
The  only  small  edition  which  is  quite  complete. 

“.Perhaps  there  exists  no  work,  either  of  instruction  or  entertainment,  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  which  has  been  more  generally  read  or  more  deservedly  admired,  than  the  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Robimon  Crusoe,”— Sir  Walter  Scott. 

ROBIN  HOCD  ;  a  Collection  of  all  the  Poem?,  Songs,  and  Ballads  relating  to  this  cele¬ 
brated  Yeoman  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  his  History  from  inedited  Documents,  and  a  Memoir  of 
Kitson,  by  J.  M.  Gutch,  F.S.A.  Two  vols.  elegantly  priuted  in  crown  8vo,  with  Portrait  of 
llitson,  and  upwards  of  120  tasteful  wood  engravings  by  Fairiiolt,  extra  cloth  ipub.  at 
1/.  10*.),  reduced  to  15*.  r 


ROLLINS  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  A  New  and  complete  Edition,  with  engraved 
Frontispieces  and  7  Maps.  2  vols.  bound  in  1  stout  handsome  vol.  royal  8vo,  (pub.  at  it.  ■!*.). 
cloth,  12*.  1  11 

The  only  complete  edition  in  a  compact  form;  it  is  uniform  in  size  and  appearance  with 
Moxon’s  Series  of  Dramatists,  &c.  The  previous  editicus  of  Itollin  in  a  single  voiume  are 
greatly  abridged,  and  contain  scarcely  half  the  work. 

ROSCOE'S  LIFE  AND  PONTIFICATE  OF  LEO  THE  TENTH.  New  and  much 

improved  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son,  Tjiomas  Roscoe.  Complete  in  1  stout  vol.  8vo,  closely 
but  very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated  by  3  fine  Portraits,  and  numerous  illustrative  En¬ 
gravings,  as  head  and  tail- pieces,  cloth,  1/.  4*.  1845 

ROSCOE’S  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE  MEDICI,  CALLED  “  THE  MAGNIFICENT." 

New  and  much  improved  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son,  Thomas  Roscoe.  Complete  in  1  stout 
vol.  Svo,  closely  but  very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings,  introduced 
as  head  and  tail-pieces,  cloth,  12*.  1845 

“  I  have  not  terms  sufficient  to  express  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Roscoe**  genius  and  erudition, 
or  my  gratitude  for  the  amusement  and  information  1  have  received.  I  recommend  his  labours 
to  our  country  as  w  orks  of  unquestionable  genius  and  uncommon  merit.  They  add  the  name  of 
Roscoe  to  the  very  first  rank  of  English  Classical  Historians.*’— Matthia*,  Pursuit  90/  Literature. 

“  Roscoe  is,  I  think,  by  far  the  best  of  our  Historians,  both  for  beauty  of  style  and  for  deep 
reflections;  and  his  translations  of  poetry  are  equal  to  the  originals.”—  Walpole,  Lari  cj  Orjord 

ROSCOE’S  ILLUSTRATIONS,  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL,  of  the  Life  of 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  with  an  Appendix  of  Original  Documents.  Svo,  Portrait  of  Lorenzo,  and 
Plates  (pub.  at  1 1*. ),  boards,  7*.,  or  in  4to,  printed  to  match  the  original  edition.  Portrait  and 
Plates  (pub.  at  1/.  11*.  6tl. ),  boards,  1C*. 

***  This  volume  is  supplementary  to  all  editions  of  the  work. 

ROXBURGHE  BALLADS,  edited  by  John  Payne  Colliek,  post  -4 to,  beautifully 
printed  by  Whittingham,  and  embellished  with  50  curious  Woodcuts,  half  burud  morocco 
in  the  ltoshurghe  style  (pub.  at  If.  u.),  lit.  184, 

SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  Valpy’s  Cabinet  Pictorial  Edition,  with 

Life,  Glossarial  Notes,  and  Historical  Digests  of  each  Flay,  Ac.  15  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  with  171 
Plates  engraved  on  steel  after  Bcsieas  of  the  most  distinguished  British  Artists ;  also  Fac¬ 
similes  of  all  the  known  Autographs  of  Shakespeare  ( pub.  at  31.  15«.),  cloth,  rich  gilt,  21.  it.  1843 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  1  vol.  8vo,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and  a 
Memoir  by  Dr..  Johnson,  Portrait  (pub.  at  15a.),  cloth,  7«.  6 d. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  Pocket  Edition,  with  n.  Life  by  Alexander 
Chalmers,  complete  in  1  thick  vol.  liinio.  printeil  in  a  Diamond  type,  with  10  steel  Engravings 
(puh.  at  10 j.  Gd.),  cloth,  5s.  1818 

SHAKSPERE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and  a  Sketch  of  his 
Lire  end  Writings,  edited  by  Ciiaiu.es  Knight.  Illustrated  by  40  large  Designs  on  wood 
by  \V.  Harvey.  Sixth  Edition,  thick  Svo.  cloth,  10a.  Gd. 

SCHLOSSER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  XVI  1 1  lh  CENTURY,  AND  OF  THE  XIX»i 

till  (he  overthrow  of  the  French  Empire;  with  particular  reference  to  Mental  Cultivation  and 
Progress.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Davisox,  with  copious  Index.  8  tnick  vols,  8yo, 
(puli,  at  4/.  lGs.) ,  cloth  extra,  It.  8s. 

SHIPWRECKS  AND  DISASTERS  AT  SEA.  Narratives  of  the  most  remarkable 
Wrecks,  Conflagrations,  Mutinies,  &c.  comprising  the  “  Loss  of  the  Wager,”  ‘‘Mutiny  of  the 
Bounty,”  & c.  l2mo,  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  (pub.  at  G*.),  cloth,  3s. 

SMOLLETT'S  WORKS,  Edited  by  Roscoe.  Complete  in  1  vol.  (Roderick  Random, 

Humphrey  Clinker,  Peregrine  Pickle,  J.auncelot  Greaves,  Count  Fathom,  Adventures  of  3n 
Atom,  Travels,  Plays,  &c.)  Medium  8vo,  with  21  capital  Plates,  by  Cruiksiiank  (pub.  at 
11.  4s  ),  cloth  gilt,  Ms. 

“  Perhaps  no  hook  ever  written  excited  such  peals  of  Inextinguishable  laughter  as  Smol¬ 
lett's.— Sir  Waller  Scott. 

STERNE'S  WORKS.  Complete  in  1  vol.  8vo,  Portrait  and  Vignette  (pub.  at  18j.) 

cloth,  108.  Gd. 

ST.  PIERRE’S  WORKS,  including  the  “Studies  of  Nature,”  “Paul  and  Virginia,”  and 

the  “  Indian  Cottage,”  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clarke 
complete  in  2  thick  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  Portrait  and  Frontispieces  (puh.  at  IGs.),  cloth,  7s.  1849 

SWIFT'S  WORKS.  Edited  by  Roscoe.  Complete  in  2  vols,  medium  8vo,  Portrait, 
(pub.  at  )L  12*.),  cloth  gilt,  1/.  4*. 

“  Whoever  in  the  three  kingdoms  lias  any  books  at  all  has  Swift.” — Lord  Chesterfield. 

SYRIA  AND  THE  HOLY  LAND,  tlieir  Scenery  and  tlieir  People;  being  Incidents  of 

History  and  'travel,  from  Burckuardt,  Lindsay,  Robinson  and  other  leading  Authorities, 
by  W.  K.  Kelly.  With  180  fine  Wood  F-ngravings.  JDemy  8vo,  (pub.  at  12a.),  cloth,  5*. 

TAAFE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA,  &c.,  4  vols.  in  2,  Svo. cloth 

gi  t,  (pub.  at  21.  1  0*.),  10*.  0d.  1852 

TAYLOR  S  (W.  B.  S.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN.  Numerous 

Wood  Engravings  of  its  Buildings  and  Academic  Costumes  (pub.  at  1  l.)t  cloth,  7*.  6d.  1845 

THIERS’  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  the  10  parts  in  1  thick  vol- 

royal  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  11.  5s.),  10*. 


THIERS’  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSULATE  AND  EMPIRE  OF  NAPOLEON, 

the  10  parts  in  1  thick  vol.,  royal  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  11.  5s.),  10*. 


TUCKER’S  LIGHT  OF  NATURE  PURSUED.  Complete  in  2  vols.  Svo.  (puh.  atU 

cloth,  15*. 

‘‘The  ‘  Light  of  Nature’  is  a  work  which,  after  much  consideration,  I  think  myself  autho¬ 
rized  to  call  the  most  original  anil  "Jjpo found  that  has  ever  appeared  on  moral  philosophy.— Sir 
James  Mackintosh. 

TYTLER  S  ELEMENTS  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY.  New  Edition,  thick  12mo,  (526 

closely  printeil  pages),  steel  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  5s.),  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

WADE’S  BRITISH  HISTORY,  CHRONOLOGIC  ALLY  ARRANGED.  Comprehending 

a  classified  Analysis  of  Events  and  Occurrences  in  Church  and  State,  and  of  the  Constitutional, 
Political,  Commercial,  Intellectual,  and  Social  Progress  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  first 
Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  with  very  copious  Index  and 
Supplement.  New  Edition.  1  lnrge  remarkably  thick  vol.  royal  Svo,  (1200  pages),  cloth,  18s. 

WALPOLE.  MEMOIRS.  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE  St  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

By  Eliot  Wahhurton,  including  Original  Letters,  chiefly  from  Strawberry  Kill,  2  vols.,  Svo., 
with  Portraits  of  Walpole  and  Miss  Berry,  (pub.  at  It.  8*.),  9s. 


WATERSTONS  CYCLOP/EDI  A  OF  COMMERCE,  MERCANTILE  LAW,  FINANCE, 
COMMERCIAL  GEOGliAPHV  AND  NAVIGATION.  New  Edition  in  the  press. 


WE,L?f9F-CLPN  THE  ORIGIN  AND  RAMIFICATIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LA  .>  G  U  AG  E,  preceded  hv  an  Enquiry  into  the  Primitive  Scats,  Early  Migrations,  and  Final 
Settlements  of  the  principal  European  Nations,  Svo.  cloth  lettered,  (pub.  at  14*.),  5s. 

WELSFORDS  Ml  fHRIDATES  MINOR:  or  an  Essav  ou  Language:  &vo.,  cloth, let¬ 

tered,  (pub.  at  10s.  0d.),  5s.  "  °  °  '  '  ’1848 
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WEBSTER'S  AND  WORCESTER'S  NEW  CRITICAL  AND  PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  including  Scientific  Terms:  to  whic'n 
are  added  "Walker's  Key  to  the  Pronunciation  of  Classical  and  Scriptural  Proper  Names, 
much  enlarged;  and  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Modern  Geographical  Names.  New  Edi¬ 
tion,  enlarged  and  entirely  revised  by  Worcester.  In  1  thick  vol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  5*.), 
cloth,  12*.  ’  is51 

WHITE’S  FARRIERY,  improved  by  Rosser,  8vo,  with  Plates  engraved  on  steel  (pub. 

at  14j.),  cloth,  7 ».  1817 

WHYTE  S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  TURF.  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD 

TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.  2  vols.  8vo,  Plate,  (pub.  at  11.  8..),  cloth,  12a.  1840 

WILLIS'S  PENC1LLINGS  BY  THE  WAY.  Anew  and  beautiful  Edition,  with  addi¬ 
tions,  fcap.  8vo,  One  Portrait  and  Plates  (pub.  at  Gj.J,  extra  red  Turkey  cloth,  richly  gilt  back, 
3 a.  C d. 

WRIGHT'S  COURT  HAND  RESTORED,  or  the  Student  assisted  in  reading  old 

Charters,  Deeds,  4tc.  small  -ito.  23  plates  (pub.  at  1/.  Os.),  cloth,  15..  ftjG 


^Hjcoloap,  Jttovnls,  (Scdcstasttcnl  il^tstoni,  See. 


BARRETT'S  SYNOPSIS  OF  CRITICISMS  upon  those  P:ts?ages  of  {lie  OL1)  TESTA¬ 
MENT  in  wi.ich  Commentators  have  dilTcred  from  the  Authorized  Version  •  together  with 
an  explanation  of  difficulties  in  the  Hebrew  and  English  Texts.  5  vols  royal  8vo  (nub 
at 31.  to*.),  cloth,  1/.  1*.  •  \f  • 

BAXTER'S  (RICHARD)  WORKS,  with  Sketch  of  the  Life,  and  Essay  on  the  Genius 

of  the  Author,  4  vols.  imperial  8vo,  (pub.  at  4/.  4*.),  21.  12*.  Gd. 

BINGHAM  S  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  New  and  improved 

Edition,  carefully  revised,  with  an  enlarged  Index.  2  vols.  impl.  8vo,  cloth,  1/.  n.<.  G </.  1850 

“Bin-ham  is  a  writer  who  does  equal  honour  to  the  English  clergy  and  to  the  English  nation, 
and  whose  learning  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  his  moderation  and  impartiality. ’’—Quarterly  Rev. 

CAx,ly!vTuS,  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  WITH  THE  BIBLICAL  FRAG- 

MLNTs.hj  the  late  Charles  Taylor.  5  vols.  4to,  illustrated  by 202  Copper-plate  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Eighth  greatly  enlarged  Edition,  beautifully  printed  on' fine  wove  naner  fnub  it 
10/.  10*.),  gilt  cloth,  4/.  14*.  Gd.  y  1 

‘  ‘^r*  Taylor’s  improved  edition  of  Calmet’s  Dictionary  is  indispensably  necessary  to  every 
Biblical  Student,  i he  additions  made  under  the  title  of  *  Fragments’  are  extracted  from  the 
most  rare  and  authentic  Voyages  and  Travels  into  Judea  and  other  Oriental  countries  -  and 
comprehend  an  assemblage  of  curious  and  illustrative  descriptions,  explanatory  of  Scripture 
incidents,  customs,  and  manners,  which  could  not  possibly  be  explained  by  any  other  medium. 
The  numerous  engravings  throw  great  light  on  Oriental  customs  ."—Home. 

CALMET'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  abridged,  1  large  vol.  imp.  Svo, 

Woodcuts  and  Maps  (pub.  at  W.  4*.),  cloth,  15*. 

CARY'S  TESTIMONIES  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FOUR  CENTURIES 

10  IKK  CONSTITUTION  AND  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 
as  sot  forth  in  the  XXX IX  Articles,  Svo,  (pub.  at  12*.),  cloth,  7*.  Gd.  Orford,  Tuiboyt. 

“This  work  may  be  classed  with  those  of  Pearson  and  Bishop  Bull:  and  such  a  classifica¬ 
tion  is  no  mean  honour.”— Church  of  England  Quarterly. 


ing  but  irrefragable  reasoning,  conspire  to  render  this  performance  one  of  the  most  inestimable 
productions  that  ever  did  honour  to  the  sanctified  judgment  and  genius  of  a  human  beincr 
Toplady.  b* 

CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES.  Containing  the  following  esteemed  Treatise?  with  Pre- 

&tory  Memoirs  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Memf.s,  I.L.D.,  viz  ■_ Watson's  Apoloev  for  Christianity; 
v\  atson  s  Apology  for  the  Bible;  Paley’s  Evidences  of  Christianity;  PaleV’s  Horse  Paulin®  * 
Jenyns  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion;  Leslie’s  Truth  of  Christianity  Demon- 


.  n,  „  .  .  v-  Deists ;  Leslie’s  Short  and  Easy  Method 

S-  Chandlers  1  lam  Reasons  tor  being  a  Christian  :  Lyttleton  on  the  Conversion 
Campbell’s  Dissertation  on  Miracles;  Sherlock’s  Trial  of  the  Witnesses  with 
t  on  the  Resurrection.  In  1  vol.  roval  8vo  (i  -u  ‘ 


titrated;  Leslie’s^ Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the 
with  the  Jews 
of  St.  Paul; 

Sequel;  West  on  the  Resurrection.  In  1  vol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  14*.),  cloth,  10*. 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY.  Consisting  of  the  following  Expositions  and  Treatises,  Edited 
by  Memes,  viz:— Magee’s  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atone¬ 
ment  and  Sacrifice ;  "r:*‘ -  ’  "  - 

Lot; 

XJneorrupted 
Divinity  i  “ 
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CRUDEN'S  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT,  revised 

and  condensed  by  G.  II.  Hannay,  thick  18mo,  beautifully  printed  (pul),  at  6*.),  cloth,  3s.  6rf. 

“An  extremely  pretty  and  very  cheap  edition.  It  contains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  original 
work,  omitting  only  prepositions,  conjunctions,  &c.,  which  can  never  he  made  available  fop 
purposes  of  reference.  Indeed  it  is  all  that  the  Scripture  student  can  desire. Guardian. 

EVELYN'S  RATIONAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TRUE  RELIGION,  now  first  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  original  JUS.  in  the  Library  at  Wootton,  edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  R.  M. 
Evanson,  B.A.,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  (uniform  with  his  Diary),  cloth,  (pub.  at  1/.  1$.},  7s.  6 d. 

FOX'S  BOOK  OF  MARTYRS;  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,  edited  by 
Dit.  Cumming,  3  vols.  imp.  8vo,  with  upwards  of  1000  wood  illustrations,  imperial  8vo,  extra 
cloth  (pub.  at  3 f.  13$.  Gcf.),  21.  12$.  6 d. 

FULLER’S  (REV.  ANDREW)  COMPLETE  WORKS;  with  aMemoir  of  his  Life,  by  liis 

Son,  1  large  vol.  imperial  8vo,  New  Edition,  Portrait  (pub.  at  If.  10a.),  cloth,  15$. 

GRAVES’S  (DEAN)  LECTURES  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH.  8vo,  New  Edition  (pub. 

at  13$.),  cloth,  9s.  1816 

HALL’S  (THE  REV.  ROBERT)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  a  Memoir  ofhis  Life,  by 
Dr.  O i, l n thus  Gregory,  and  Observations  on  his  Character  as  a  Preacher,  by  John  Foster, 
Author  of  Essays  on  Popular  Ignorance,  & c.  ;  G  vols.  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  with  beautiful 
Portrait  (pub.  at  3/.  16$. ),  cloth,  contents  lettered,  1/.  1  Is.  0d. 

The  same,  printed  in  a  smaller  size,  G  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  1/.  1$.,  cloth  lctfered. 

“  Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  English  language  in  its  perfection  must  read  the  writings  of  that 
great  Divine,  Robert  Hall.  He  combines  the  beauties  of  Johnson,  Addison,  and  Burke, 
without  their  imperfections.’' — Dugald  Stewart. 

“I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  academic  reader  to  the  immortal  works  of  Robert  Ilall. 
For  moial  grandeur,  for  Christian  truth,  and  for  sublimity,  we  may  doubt  whether  they  have 
their  match  in  the  sacred  oratory  of  any  age  or  country.”— I 'rofessor  Sedgwick. 

“The  name  of  Robert  Ilall  will  he  placed  by  posterity  among  the  best  writers  of  the  age,  as 
well  as  the  most  vigorous  defenders  of  religious  truth,  and  the  brightest  examples  of  Christian 
charity.” — Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

HENRY'S  (MATTHEW)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PSALMS.  Complete  in  one 
thick  closely  printed  volume,  post  8vo.  with  2G  illustrations  on  wood,  cloth,  (unifonn  with  the 
Standard  Library),  As.  Qd.  1852 

HILL'S  (REV.  ROWLAND)  MEMOIRS,  by  his  Friend,  the  Rev.  W.  Jonks.  Edited, 
with  a  Picface,  by  the  Rev.  James  Sherman  (Rowland  Hill’s  Successor  as  Minister  of 
Surrey  Chapel).  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised,  thick  post  8vo,  fine  steel  Portrait  (pub. 
at  10$.),  cloth,  5$. 

HOPKINS'S  (BISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  a  very 

extensive  general  Index  of  Texts  and  Subjects,  2  vols,  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  U.  is.),  cloth,  15$. 

“  Bishop  Hopkins’s  works  form  of  themselves  a  sound  body  of  divinity.  He  is  clear,  vehe¬ 
ment,  and  persuasive.” — Bickersteth. 


HORNE  ON  THE  PSALMS,  a  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  in  which  their 
literal  sense  and  metaphorical  application  is  pointed  out.  New  and  elegant  edition,  complete 
in  one  volume,  8vo,  cloth  (pub.  at  £$.).  6s.  Od. 

Member  of  the  Houses 

2  large  vols.  8vo,  Portraits 


HUNTINGDON’S  (COUNTESS  OF)  LIFE  AND  TIMES.  By  a 

of  Shirley  and  Hastings.  Sixth  Thousand,  with  a  copious  Index.  2 
of  the  Countess,  Whitfield,  and  Wesley  (pub.  at  1/.  4$.),  cloth,  14$. 


prefixed  a  Life  of  the 

'ortrait  (pub.  at  If.  4«.) 


LEIGHTON’S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS:  to  which  is  ; 

Author,  by  the  Rev.  N.  T.  Pearson.  New  Edition,  2  thick  vols.  8vo, 
extra  cloth,  ]G$.  The  only  complete  Edition. 

LEIGHTON’S  COMMENTARY  ON  PETER;  with  Life  by  Peaeson,  complete  i 
thick  handsomely  printed  vol.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  12,.),  cloth,  9>. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Newman  and  ethers. 


in  1 


LIVES  OF  7 

3  thick  vols, 


UE  ENGLISH  SAINTS. 

12mo,  cloth,  lettered,  10s.  Gd. 


M’CRIE’S  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KNOX,  with  illustrations  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland.  New  Edition  with  numerous  Additions,  and  aMemoir,  &c.  by  Andrew  Crichton, 
Fcap.  8vo  (pub.  at  5$.),  cloth,  3$.  Gd. 
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MAGEE’S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WORKS,  comprising  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the 
Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice :  Sermons,  and  Visitation  Charges.  With  a 
Memoir  ol  his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Kenny,  D.D.  2  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  If.  G$.),  cloth,  18$. 

such  deep  research,  yields  so  much  valuable  information,  and  affords  so  many 
RfL;  u  of  error,  as  to  constitute  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  biblical  learning 

ol  which  a  Christian  scholar  can  he  possessed.”— Christian  Observer. 

MORE  S  (HANNAH)  LIFE,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Thompson,  post  8vo,  printed  uniformly 
with  her  works,  1  ortrait,  and  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  12$.),  extra  cloth,  G$.  Cadelt ,  1838 

mny  edition  of  Hannah  More’s  Life.  It  brings  so  much  new  and 

1  f  matter  “Ro  the  field  respecting  her,  that  it  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
°J!K  th»  xrsb  the  Particulars  of  most  of  her  publications  will  reward  Uve  curiosity 
ox  nterarj  readers.  — Literary  Gazette . 
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MORES  (HANNAH)  WORKS,  complete  in  11  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  with  portrait  and  vig¬ 
nette  titles,  cloth,  1/.  ISs.  6U.  1853 

MORE  S  (HANNAH)  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER,  fcap.  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  Gf.),  cloth,  is. 

Cadell,  1St«5 

MORES  (HANNAH)  ESSAY  ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  PRACTICAL 

WRITINGS  OF  ST.  PAUL,  post  8vo  (pub.  at  10*.  Gd.),  cloth,  5*. 

MORES  (HANNAH)  PRACTICAL  PIETY;  Or  the  Inlluence  of  the  Religion  of  the 

Heart  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Life,  32mo,  Portrait,  cloth,  2s.  6 d. 

The  only  complete  small  edition.  It  was  revised  just  before  her  death,  and  contains  much 
improvement,  w  hich  is  copyright. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SACRED  DRAMAS  chiefly  intended  for  Young  People,  to  which 
is  added  “  Sensibility,"  an  Epistle,  3_mo  (pub.  at  2s.  6c/.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s. 

This  is  the  last  genuine  edition,  and  contains  some  copyright  additions,  which  are  not  in  any 
other. 

MORES  (HANNAH)  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS;  with  Ballads,  Talcs,  Hymns, 

and  Epitaphs,  32mo  (pub.  at  2*.  Gd.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  1*.  6d. 

NEFF  (FELIX)  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF,  translated  from  the  Prench  of  M.  Bost,  by 

M.  A.  Wyatt,  fcap.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  6*.),  cloth,  2s.  6d.  1813 

NEWTON'S  (REV.  JOHN)  WORKS,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  "Richard 
Cecil,  and  an  introduction  by  the  liev.  T.  Cunningham,  M. A.  imperial  8vo,  with  Portrait 
(pub.  at  It.  5s.),  15*. 

PALEY’S  WORKS,  ini  vol.  consisting  of  his  Natural  Theology,  Moral  and  Political 

Philosophy,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  liora:  Paulinoc,  Clergy  man’s  Companion  in  visiting  tho 
Sick,  &c.  Svo,  handsomely  printed  in  double  columns  (pub.  at  10*.  Gd.),  cloth,  5*. 

RIDDLE  S  ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY;  or  Annals  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  its  Foundation  to  the  Present  Time  ;  containing  a  View  of  General  Church  History  (in¬ 
cluding  Controversies,  Sects,  and  Parties,  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  &c.)  8vo,  cloth  (pub.  at 
15*.),  reduced  to  7s.  6d. 

ROBINSON  S  SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS;  or,  a  Practical  Improvement  of  the 
Principal  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  2  thick  vols.,  Svo,  handsomely  printed, 
w  ith  Portrait  and  Life  of  the  Author,  cloth  lettered,  (pub.  at  If.  Is.),  10s.  6d. 

SCOTT'S  (REV.  THOMAS)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  with  the  Author’s 

last  Corrections  and  Improvements,  and  si  beautiful  Woodcut  Illustrations  and  Maps.  3  vols. 
imperial  8vo  (pub.  at  4/.  is.),  cloth,  1/.  1G*.  1850 

SIMEON'S  WORKS,  including  his  Skeletons  of  Sermons  and  Ilorm  Homiletic®,  or 

.Discourses  digested  into  one  continued  Series,  and  forming  a  Commentary  upon  every  Book 
of  tlie  Old  and  N ew  Testament ;  to  which  are  annexed  an  improved  edition  of  Claude’s  Essay 
on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon,  and  very  comprehensive  Indexes,  edited  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Hartwell  Horne,  21  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at’io/.  10*.),  cloth,  71.  7*. 

The  following  miniature  editions  of  Simeon*s  popular  works  are  uniformly  printed  in  32/no,  and 

bound  in  cloth : 

THE  CHRISTIAN’S  ARMOUR,  9 d. 

THE  EXCELLENCY  OF  THE  LITURGY,  9 d. 

THE  OFFICES  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT,  9 d. 

HUMILIATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD;  TWELVE  SERMONS,  9d. 

APPEAL  TO  MEN  OF  WISDOM  AND  CANDOUR,  Od. 

DISCOURSES  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  JEWS,  1*.  Gd. 

“The  works  of  Simeon,  containing  2536  discourses  on  the  principal  passages  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  will  be  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  assist  the  studies  of  the  younger  clergy  in 
their  preparation  for  the  pulpit;  they  will  likewise  serve  as  a  Body  of  Divinity;  and  are  by 
many  recommended  as  a  Biblical  Commentary,  wel*  adapted  to  be  read  in  families." — Lowndes. 

Sf/lYTH’S  (REV.  DR)  EXPOSITION  OF  VARIOUS  PASSAGES  Or  HOLY 

SCKll'TURE,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Families,  for  every  Day  throughout  the  Year,  3  vols.  8vo 
(pub.  at  1/.  11*.  Gd.),  cloth,  9s.  1842 

SCRTAIN’S  (REV.  JOSEPH)  SERMONS,  on  some  of  the  most  important  topics  of 
Morality,  Doctrine,  and  Religious  Opinion,  preached  at  Brighton,  svo,  cloth,  (pub.  at  12s.),  0s. 

SOUTH'S  (DR.  ROBERT)  SERMONS:  to  which  are  annexed  the  chief  heads  of  tho 
Sermons,  a  Biographical  Memoir,  and  General  Index,  2  vols.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  4*.), 
cloth,  15*. 

STEBBING'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  from  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 

1530,  to  the  present  Century,  3  vols.  Svo  ( pub.  at  1/.  16*.),  cloth,  12*.  ituy 

SPOTTISWOCDE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  CF  SCOTLAND.  Edited  bj 

the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.  3  vols,  8vo,  (pub.  at  1/.  10*.),  cloth  extra,  12?. 

TAYLOR  S  (JEREMY)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  an  Essay,  Biographical  and 

Critical ;  3  large  vols.  imperial  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  31.  ISr.),  cloth,  it.  3 j. 
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TA&?«RSW».f.,°r«,S!!?,AR>  '“TlJBflL  HISTORY  OF  ENTHUSIASM, 

transsres.s  the  hounds  of  pure  Protestant  orthodoxy,  or  violate  the  spirit  of  Iruth  and  sober! 

«  discusses  topics  const, tut, mr  the  very  ro<*  and  basis  of  those  furious  polemics 
■winch  have  shaken  repeatedly  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  world.”— Athenaeum.  1 

TAYLOR’S  (ISAAC)  FANATICISM.  Third  Edition,  carefully  revised,  leap.  8vo 

‘‘It  is  the  reader’s  fault  If  he  does  not  rise  from  the  perusal  of  euch  a  volume  as  the  present 
a  wiser  and  a  better  man.— Eclectic  Review.  * 

TAYLOR  S  (ISAAC)  SATURDAY  EVENING.  Seventh  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5 s. 

‘  Saturday  Evening,’  and  ‘  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,*  are  two  noble  productions.” — 
Dlnckwooa's  Magazine.  K  *  * 

TAYLORS  (ISAAC)  ELEMENTS  OF  THOUGHT,  nr  concise  Explanations,  alpha- 

srwsfiA  in  tb°  usuai  Brancaes  *'«**&»* 

.  IMPSONS  KEY  TO  THE  BIBLE,  containing  n  Summary  of  Biblical  Knowledge. 

‘,n'«  w  a,  0f#?L1  }he  p5lllC.ipai  Words  in  thc  °-d  and  New  Testament,  illustrated  by  threo 

maps,  and  124  beautiful  woodcuts,  8vo,  cloth  lettered,  (pub.  at  14?.),  7?.  1853 

TOIVIUNE'S  (BISHOP)  ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY,  Fourteenth 

non,  with  additional  Notes  and  Summary,  bySTEiiBlNG.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  lettered  (pub. 
at  i<.  is.j,  10.?.  oil.  1 

TO%lL\y CBfSH9p)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

Ok  LLkMENIS  OF  CHRIS  1  IAN  THEOLOGY.  Containing  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity 
and  1  Iispirafion  of  Ihe  Holy  Scriptures;  a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  :  an  Account  of 
the  Jew, si,  Sects;  and  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Contents  of  , lie  several  Books  of  tile  Old  and 
cloth  J3<nrntS-  Ninetecntl1  Ellition,  elegantly  printed  on  fine  paper,  Elmo  (pub.  at  5s.  Gd.), 

“  Well  adapted  ns  a  manual  for  studonts  In  divinity,  and  may  he  read  with  advantage  bv  the 
most  experienced  divine.” — Marsh'.  Lecture). 

WHEELER'S  (REV.  N.)  SERMONS;  preached  in  the  Parish  Churches  of  Old  and  New 

Sborcham,  (in  the  vicinity  of  Brighton),  Sussex,  large  type,  8vo,  cloth,  (pub.  at  10s.  Gd.),  5s. 

WILBERFORCE’S  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  With  a  comprehensive 

Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  18mo,  priuted  in  a  lurge  handsome  type  (pub.  at 
Os. ),  gilt  cloth,  2s.  Cd.  18l- 


^foreign  'languages  anb  ‘Ettcraittrc. 

INCLUDING 

CLASSICS  AND  TRANSLATIONS,  CLASSICAL  CRITICISM,  DICTIONARIES, 
GRAMMARS,  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS,  ATLASES,  &c. 

ATLASES. — A  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS,  engraved  by  Sidney  IIat.l,  dernv  folio, 

53  large  Maps,  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  carefully  coloured,  and  a  complete  General 
Index.  New  Edition,  corrected  to  the  present  time,  half  morocco,  21.  12?.  6c/. 

WILKINSON'S  CLASSICAL  AND  SCRIPTURAL  ATLAS,  with  Historical  and 
Chronological  Tables,  imperial  4to.  New  and  improved  Edition,  53  maps,  coloured  ( pub.  at 
21.  4?.),  half  bound  morocco,  If.  ll?.  6d.  1342 

WILKINSON'S  GENERAL  ATLAS.  New  and  improved  Edition,  with  all  the  Railroads 
inserted.  TopuJation  according  to  the  Inst  Census,  Parliamentary  Returns,  &c.,  imperial  4to 
46  Maps,  coloured  (pub.  at  If.  16f.),  half  bound  morocco,  If.  5?.  1842 

AINSWORTH'S  LATIN  DICTIONARY,  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  an  enlarged  Edition,  con¬ 
taining  all  the  words  of  the  Quarto  Dictionary.  Thick  8vo,  neatly  bound  (pub.  at  14?.)  Os. 

BIBLIA  HEBRAICA,  EX  EDITIONE  VANDER  HOOGHT.  Recognovit  J.  D.  Axlk- 

MAxrt.  \  ery  thick  8vo,  handsomely  printed  (pub.  at  1L  5s.),  cloth,  10s.  Gd.  Loud.  Duncan,  1850 

BOURNE'S  (VINCENT)  POETICAL  WORKS,  Latin  and  English,  18mo  (pub.  at 

3s.  Gd. ),  cl  th,  2».  Gd.  1  JS38 

- the  same,  large  paper,  an  elegant  volume,  12mo  (pub.  at  5s.),  cloth,  3s.  Gd.  1838 

CiCERO'S  LIFE.  FAMILIAR  LETTERS,  AND  LETTERS  TO  ATTICUS, 

hv  Middleton,  Melmoth,  and  Hederden,  complete  In  one  thick  vol.  royal  8vo,  portrait 
(pub.  at  1/.  4?,),  cloth,  12*.  '  *  j81Q 

CORPUS  POETARUM  LATINORUM.  Edidit  G.  S.  Walker.  Complete  in  1  very 

thick  vol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  cloth,  IS?. 

This  comprehensive  volume  contains  a  library  of  the  poetical  Latin  classics,  correctlv 
printed  from  the  best  texts,  viz;—  * 

Catullus,  Virgil,  Lucan,  Sulpicia,  Calpumlus  Siculus 

Tibullus,  Ovid,  Persius,  Statius,  Ausoulus, 

Propertius,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Silius  Italicus,  Claudian. 

Lucictiu&g  Phaidrua,  Martial,  Valerius  Flaccus, 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 


DAMMII  LEXICON  GR/ECUM,  HOMERICUM  ET  PINDARICUM.  Curl  Duncan, 

ro\al  4to.  New  Edition,  printed  on  fine  rarer  ( pub  at  ■>/.  5«. ) ,  cloth,  H.  1...  1813 

‘‘An  excellent  work,  the  merits  of  which  have  been  universally  acknowledged  by  literary 
characters.” — Ur.  UiLdin . 

DEMOSTHENES,  translated  by  Lkland,  t lie  two  vols.  8vo,  complctcin  1  vol.  12mo» 
handsomelv  printed  in  double  columns,  in  pearl  type,  portrait  (pub.  at  :>*.),  cloth,  3*. 
DONNEGAN'S  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  enlarged;  with  examples, literally 
translated,  selected  from  the  classical  authors.  Fourth  Edition,  considerably  enlarged.  care¬ 
fully  revised,  and  materially  improved  throughout;  thick  Jivo  (1752  pages)  (pub.  at  21.  2*.), 
cloth,  15a. 

GRAGLIA'S  ITALIAN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-IT ALIAN  DICTIONARY,  with  a 
compendious  Italian  Grammar  and  Supplementary  Dictionary  of  Naval  terms,  18mo,  roan 
(pub.  at  S*. ),  As.  C d. 

HERMANNS  MANUAL  OF  THE  POLITICAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREECE, 

Historically  considered,  translated  from  the  German,  8vo  (pub.  at  15a.),  cloth.  I0t.br/. 

Orjord .  lalboys,  153o 

“Hermann’s  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  is  most  important.”— Thirlwall's  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  443. 

HERODOTUS,  CAREYS  (REV.  H.)  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO 

HERODOTUS,  adapted  to  the  Text  ot  Gaisford  and  Laehr,  and  all  other  Editions,  8vo,  cloth 
(pub.  at  12t.),  8*. 

LEMPRIERE'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY.  .Miniature  Edition,  containing  a  full 
Account  of  all  the  Proper  names  mentioned  in  Ancient  Authors,  and  much  useful  information 
respecting  the  uses  and  habits  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  New  and  complete  Edition, 
elegantly  printed  in  pearl  type,  in  1  very  thick  vol.  ISmo  (pub.  at  Is.  6 </.),  cloth,  As.  6d. 

LI  VII  HISTORIA,  EX  RECENSION  E  DR  AKEN  BORCHII  ET  KREYSSIG; 

Et  Annotations  Creviertt,  Stuothii.  Ruperti.  ct  aiiorum  ;  Animadversiones  NiebuiirH, 
Waciismuthii,  et  suas  addidlt  Travers  Twiss,  J.  C.  15.  Coll.  Univ.  Oxon.  Socius  et  Tutor. 
Cum  lndice  amplissimo,  4  vols.  svo  (nub.  at  It.  18.-.),  cloth,  U.  I*.  Orford,  1811 

This  is  the  best  and  most  useful  edition  of  Livy  ever  published  in  octavo,  and  it  is  preferred 
in  all  our  universities  and  classical  schools. 

LIVY.  Edited  by  Prendevtlle.  Livii  Historic  libri  nuinque  priores,  with  English 

Notes,  by  Prendeville.  New  Edition,  12mo,  neatly  bound  in  roan,  js. 

- the  same,  Books  1  to  III,  separately,  cloth,  3*.  Ccf. 

—  - t lie  same,  Books  IV  and  V,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 

NEWMAN'S  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  OF  RHETORIC;  or,  the  Principles  and  Rules  of 

Style,  with  Examples.  Sixth  Edition,  12mo  (pub,  at  bs.  Ct/.),  cloth  3s.  G d. 

OXFORD  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  from  the 

ear  lest  Period  to  the  present  Time :  in  which  all  the  great  Events,  Civ  il.  Religious,  St  ier»  lfic, 
and  Literary,  of  the  various  Nations  of  the  World  are  placed,  at  one  view,  under  the  c\  e  of  the 
Reader  in  a  Series  of  parallel  columns,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the  whole  Civilized  \\  nrld 
at  anv  epoch,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  continuous  chain  of  History,  with  Genealogical 
Tables  of  all  the  principal  Dynasties.  Comp  ete  in  3  Sections;  viz;  — J.  Ancient  History, 
TI.  Middle  Ages.  III.  Modern  History.  With  a  most  complete  Index  to  the  entire  work, 
folio  (nub.  at  1L  16*.),  half- bound  morocco,  1/.  1*. 

The  above  is  also  sold  separately,  as  follows;—  .  ,fA  _  .  , 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  MODERN  HISTORY,  2  parts  iu  1,  folio  (pub.  at  1Z.  2s.  Co.), 
sewed,  15a. 

MODERN  HISTORY,  folio  (pub.  at  12j.  ),  sewed,  St. 

PLUTARCH  S  LIVES,  by  the  La.nguornks.  Complete  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (pub.  at  If.  Is.), 

cloth,  10*.  Gtf. 

RAMSHORN  S  DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  SYNONYMES.  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 

Private  Students.  Translated  and  edited  by  Dr.  Ljeder.  Post  Svo.  (pub.  at  7*.),  cloth,  4*.  G d. 

1811 


SCHOMANNS  HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  ATHENIANS, 

translated  from  the  Latin,  with  a  complete  Index,  Svo.  (pub.  at  10*.  G </.),  cloth,  5*.  Camb.  1838 
A  book  of  the  same  school  and  character  as  the  works  of  IIeerex,  Boecku,  Sciilegel,  &c 

ELLENDT’S  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  SOPHOCLES,  translated  by 
Cary.  8vo,  (pub.  at  12*.),  cloth,  G*.  Cd.  Oxford ,  Talboys ,  1311 

STUART'S  HEBREW  CHRESTOMATHY,  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  a  Course 

of  Hebrew'  Study.  Third  Edition,  8vo,  (pub.  at  14*.),  cloth,  9*.  Oxford ,  Talboys,  1834 

This  work,  which  was  designed  by  its  learned  author  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Hebrew,  has 
kail  a  very  extensive  sale  in  America.  It  terms  a  desirable  adjunct  to  all  Hebrew  Grammars, 
tud  is  sufficient  to  complete  the  system  )f instruction  in  that  language. 

TAYLOR  S  (ISAAC,  OF  ONGAR)  HOME  EDUCATION  ;  a  new  and  enlarged  edition, 

revised  by  the  Author,  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 


TROLLOPES  (REV.  WM.)  ANALECTA  THEOLOGICA.  sive  SYNOPSIS  CRITI- 

CORUM  ;  a  Critical,  Philological,  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  New  'testament: 
adapted  to  the  Greek  Text,  compiled  and  digested  from  the  most  approved  sources,  British  and 
Foreign;  and  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  at  one  view  the  comparative  weight  of  different  opinion* 
on  disputed  texts,  *2  very  thick  vols.,  Svo,  cloth  lettered,  (pub.  at  IL  12s.)f  12a. 


TACITUS,  (the  Latin  Text),  complete,  from  the  Text  of  Brotier,  with  his  Explanatory 
Notes  In  English,  edited,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  M.A.  3  vols. 
post  8vo,  (pub.  at  1/.  is.),  cloth,  10*.  C d. 

TERENTIUS,  CUM  NOTIS  VARIORUM,  CURA  ZEUNII,  cum  Giles  ;  acced.  Index 
copiosissimus.  Complete  in  1  thick  vol.  8vo,  (pub.  at  1G s.),  cloth,  8 s.  1S37 

VIRGIL.  EDWARDS’S  SCHOOL  EDITION.  Virgilii  ^Eneis,  cura  Edwards,  et  Questi- 
ones  Virgilianre,  or  Notes  and  Questions,  adapted  to  the  middle  Forms  in  Schools,  2  vols  in  1, 
12mo,  bound  in  cloth  (pub.  at  Os.  6c/.),  35. 

*  **  Either  the  Text  or  Questions  may  be  had  separately  (pub.  at  3*.  6c/.),  2*.  Od. 

WILSON’S  (JAMES  PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  IN  ST.  GREGORY'S  COLLEGE) 

FRENCH-ENGI-ISII  AND  ENGUSH-FRENC1I  DICTIONARY,  containing  lull  Kxpls- 
nations,  Definitions,  Synonyms,  Idioms,  Proverbs,  Terms  of  Art  and  Science,  and  Rules  of 
Pronunciation  in  each  Language.  Compiled  from  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Academy,  IIowyer, 
Chamdaud,  Garner,  Laveaux,  Des  Caiihieres  and  Fain,  Johnson  and  Walker. 
I  large  closely  printed  vol.  imperial  8vo,  (pub.  at  21.  25.),  cloth,  18s. 

XENOPHONTIS  OPERA,  GR.  ET  LAT.  SCHNEIDERI  ET  ZEUNII,  Acccdit  Inder 
(Pokson  and  Elmsley’s  Edition),  10  vols.  l2mo,  handsomely  printed  in  a  large  type,  done 
up  in  5  vols.  (pub.  at  4/.  10j.),  cloth,  18«.  1841 

- —  the  same,  large  paper,  10  vols.  crown  8vo,  done  up  In  5  vols.  cloth,  1/.  5». 

XENOPHON'S  WHOLE  WORKS,  translated  by  Spki.man  and  others.  The  only  coni- 

plete  Edition,  1  thick  vol.  8vo,  portrait,  (pub.  at  15«.),  cloth,  10s. 


Jiobcls,  212Jorks  of  Jptctton,  Ufgljt  3HUafctng. 


CRUIKSHANK  “AT  HOME;"  a  New  Family  Allium  of  Endless  Entertainment,  con- 

sisting  of  a  Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches  by  the  most  popular  Authors,  with  numerous  clever  and 
humorous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  by  Cruikshank  and  Seymour.  Also,  CltUIKSlIANK’S 
ODD  VOLUME,  OR  ROOK  OF  VARIETY.  Illustrated  by  Two  Odd  FcIIows-Seymour 
and  Cruikshank.  Together!  vols.  in  2,  fcap.  8vo,  (pub.  at  21.  18s.),  cloth,  gilt,  10s.  Od.  1845 

HOWITT’S  (WILLIAM)  GERMAN  EXPERIENCES.  Addressed  to  the  English,  both 

Goers  Abroad  and  Stayers  at  Home.  1  vol.  fcap.  8vo,  (pub.  at  6s.),  cloth,  3s.  Od.  1844 

MARRYAT'S  (CAPT.)  POOR  JACK.  Illustrated  by  46  large  and  exquisitely  beautiful 
Engravings  on  Wood,  after  the  masterly  Designs  of  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A.  1  hand¬ 
some  vol.  royal  8vo,  (pub.  at  I  ts.),  gilt  cloth,  9s. 

MARRYAT'S  PIRATE  AND  THE  THREE  CUTTERS.  8vo,  with  20  most  splendid 

line  Engravings,  after  Stan  field,  engiaved  on  Steel  by  Charles  IIeath  (originally  pub. 
at  1/.  4s.)  gilt  cloth,  10j.  Od. 

MARRYAT’S  (CAPT.)  PRIVATEER’S  MAN  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

new  edition,  illustra’ed  with  S  highly  finished  line  Engravings  on  steel,  in  the  manner  of 
Stotliard,  fcap.  8vo.  gilt  clotk,  55. 

MARRYAT’S  (CAPT  )  MASTERMAN  READY,  or  the  Wreck  of  t lie  Pacific  (written 
for  Young  People).  New  edition,  complete  ini  vol.  fcap.  8vo.  with  92  beautiful  engravings 
on  wood,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6j.  1836 

MARRYAT'S  MISSION,  ok  SCENES  IN  AFRICA.  (Written  for  Young  People). 
New  edition,  fiaap.  Svo,  with  8  Illustrations  on  wood  by  Gilbert  &  Dalziel, cloth,  cx.  gilt,  5s. 

MARRYAT'S. SETTLERS  IN  CANADA  (Written  for  Young  People).  New  edition, 

fcap.  8vo.,  with  10  Illusirasions  on  wood  by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  5s. 

MAYHEW’S  IMAGE  OF  HIS  FATHER;  or,  One  Boy  is  More  Trouble  than  a  Dozen 
Girls;  a  Tale,  with  12  capital  Engravings  by  Phiz.  New  Edition,  in  1  vol.  post  8vo.  cloth  gilt, 
(pub.  at  75.),  reduced  to  3s.  Od. 

MILLER’S  GODFREY  MALVERN,  OR  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  AUTHOR.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Gideon  Giles,”  “  Koyston  Gower,”  “  Day  in  the  Woods,”  &c.  &c.  2  vols.  in  1, 
8vo,  with  21  clever  Illustrations  by  Phiz  (pub.  at  135.),  cloth,  65.  Od.  1843 

“  This  work  has  a  tone  and  an  individuality  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  others,  and  cannot 
be  read  without  pleasure.  Mr.  Miller  has  the  forms  and  colours  of  rustic  life  more  completely 
under  his  control  than  any  of  his  predecessors.”— Athenaeum. 

MITFORD'S  (MISS)  OUR  VILLAGE;  complete  in  2  vols.  post  Svo,  a  Series  of  Rural 

Tales  and  Sketches.  New  Edition,  beautiful  Woodcuts,  gilt  cloth,  105. 

SKETCHES  FROM  FLEMISH  LIFE.  By  Hendrik  Conscience,  Square  12mo,  13f 

Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  6 5  ),  cloth,  45.  Od. 
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gjubemle  anti  Elementary  23oohs,  gymnastics,  See. 


Al  pM&RrT  OF  QUADRUPEDS.  Illustrated  by  Fibres  selected  from  tbe  wnrkn  of  (be 
*  OT  juttersT square  12mo,  with  24  spiritc.i  Enfrrnvincs  after  Bfrohf.w,  Ky. whra  n  dt,  Col 
Paul  Potter,  &  c.  and  with  initial  letters  by  Mr.  Shaw,  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  a  • 

-  the  same,  the  Plates  coloured,  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  7s.  6</.),  5*. 

;  especially  for 
on  the  Plan  of 
1S47 


CRABB’S  (REV.  G)  NEW  PANTHEON,  or  Mythology  of  all  Nations 

the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons;  with  Questions  for  Examination 
Pixxocx.  18mo,  with  30  pleasing  Lithographs  (pub.  at  3s.),  cloth,  2«. 


DRAPER'S  JUVENILE  NATURALIST,  or  Country  Walks  in  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 

ami  Winter.  Square  12mo,  with  SO  beautifully  executed  \\  oodc 


edges,  3s.  6 d. 


oodcuts  (pub.  at  7-*.  Gd.),  cloth,  gilt 
1845 


CU^CO,  d«.  lit*. 

EVANS’S  TALES  OF  CHIVALRY;  or,  Evenings  with  tlie  Clironickrs;  square  lGmo. 

16  woodcuts,  cloth  lettered,  (pub.  at  4s.  Gd.),  3s.  Cd. 

EVANS'S  TRUE  TALES  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME,  selected  from  Fboissaht.  Third 
Edition,  handsomely  printed,  10  fine  woodcuts,  square  lGmo,  gilt  cloth,  (pub.  at  Is.  ml.),  as.Cd 

GAMMER  GRETHEL'S  FAIRY  TALES  AND  POPULAR  STORIES,  translated  from 
—  /  ,n  Tales),  post  8yo,  numerous  Woodcuts  by  Georor 


the  Gcnnaiuol  OniMM  (containing  12  Fairy  1 
Ckuiksua.nk  (nub.  at  Is.  Gd.),  cloth  K it,  5s 


CntnK.iHA.NK  (pub.  at  7j.  Gd.),  cloth  gilt,  5j.  1810 

COOD-NATURED  EEAR.  A  Story  for  Children  of  all  Aires,  by  It.  II.  Hok.N'K.  Square 
8vo,  Plates  (pub.  ats«. ),  cloth,  3j.,  or  with -the  Plates  coloured,  is.  lR50 

GRIMM'S  TALES  FROM  EASTERN  LANDS.  Square  12mo,  Plates  (pub.  at  5»), 

cioih,  3s.  6d.,  or  Plates  coloured,  la.  6 d.  ,s*7 

HOWITT'S  (MARY)  CHILD’S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE  BOOK,  commonly  called 

Otto  SncckteY's Fable  Book  translated  into  English  Verse,  with  French  and  German  \  ersea 
oppnriie.  forming  a  Tiiclott,  square  12mo,  with  100  large  Wood  lingravuigs  (pub.  at  10s.  Gd.) 
extra  Turkey  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5r.  .  Ifi. 

Tl.is  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  juvenile  books  ever  produced,  and  has  the  nove.ty  of  being  in 
three  languages. 

iLl  USTRATED  DITTIES  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME;  a  Series  of  29  exquisitely  grace¬ 

ful  Designs,  illustrative  of  popular  Nursery  Rhymes,  small  4to,  elegantly  hound  in  cloth,  is. 

LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE,  designed  principally  for  the  use  of  Young  Per- 

sons  (written  by  Miss  and  Charles  Lamb),  Sixth  Edition,  embellished  with  2u  ,arge  and  bcau- 
1 1  f a i  Woodcut  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  Harvey,  fcap.  Svo.,  (pub.  at  7s.  Gd.),  cioih  gilt, 
3«.  Gd. 

L.  E.  L.  TRAITS  AND  TRIALS  OF  EARLY  LIFE.  A  Series  of  Tales  addressed  (o 
Young  People.  By  L.  E.  L.  (Miss  Lakdon).  Fourth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  with  a  beautiful 
Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  (pub.  at  5*.),  gilt  cloth,  3*.  lo45 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST;  bein':  popular  Descriptions, 

Tales  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  500  Animals,  comprehending  al!  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds, 
Fishes.  Reptiles,  Insects.  &c.,  of  which  a  knowledge  as  indispensable  in  Polite  Education. 
Illustrated  by  upwards  of  500  beautiful  Woodcuts,' by  Bewick,  Harvey,  W'himper,  and 
others,  post  Svo,  gilt  cloth,  Gs. 

MARTIN  AND  WESTALL’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE;  (lie  letter- 

press  hv  the  Rev.  Hobart  Caunter,  Svo.  114  extremely  beautiful  Wood  Engravings  by  the 
fust  A i lists  (including  reduced  copies  of  Martin’s  celebrated  Pictures,  Belshazzar's  Feast, 
The  Deluge,  Fail  of  Nineveh,  «*:.),  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  reduced  to  12*. 

A  most  eiegant  present  to  young  people. 

MARRYAT’S  MASTERMAN  READY,  PRIVATEER’S  MAN,  MISSION,  and  SETTLERS— 

.see  previous  p  i  ire. 

MERRY  TALES  FOR  LITTLE  FOLK  ;  illustrated  with  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  and 

Ft.  tv  Wood  Enjtinv  ings  ;  i:c»  and  improved  edition,  cltgantly  primed.  extra  clmh  ■  ilt,  3s.  M. 
Tit  is  highly  popular  volume  contains  40  ditfcrcut  Stories  of  tire  o.den  time. 

PERCY  TALES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENCLAND  ;  Stories  of  Temps  nnd  Battle-fields, 

Wars,  and  Victories  (modernized  from  Holinsiied,  Froissart,  ard  the  other  Chroniclers), 
2  v  >|s.  in  I.  square  l2mo.  f  Parley  size. )  Fourth  Edition,  considerably  improved,  completed 
to  the  present  time,  embellished  with  16  exceedingly  beautiful  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at9i.) 
cloth  giit,  gilt  edges,  5*. 

This  beautiful  volume  has  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  success,  and  deservedly. 

ROBIN  HOOD  AND  HIS  MERRY  FORESTERS.  By  Stkpiikn  Pkbcy.  Square  lCrr.a, 

8  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  (pub.  at  S«.),  cloth,  3.«.  Ge,\,  or  with  coloured  P.’ates,  5*.  1850 

SHERWOOD  S  (MRS.)  ROBERT  AND  FREDERICK;  a  Talc  for  Youth,  fcap.  8vo, 
wvlh  20  highly  finished  wood  Engravings,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  (pub.  at  9s.  Gd.)t  reduced  to  4j.  GcL 
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REYNARD  THE  FOX,  THE  MOST  DELECTABLE  HISTORY  OF.  Square  12mo 
with  24  Etchings  by  E  verdin  gen,  extra  giit  cloth,  (pub.  at  Os.),  4s. ;  or,  with  the  plates  co¬ 
loured,  extra  clotn,  gilt  edges,  (pub.  at  es.),  Gs.  “  *  pmeico. 

SPENSERS  FAERIE  QUEEN  (TALES  FROM),  Square  16mo,  plates,  extra  cloth 

(pub.  at  3s.  Od.),  2s.  Gd.;  or,  coloured  plates,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  (pub.at  4s.  Od.),  3s.  Gd.' 

STRICKLAND'S  (MISS  JANE)  EDWARD  EVELYN.  A  Tale  of  the  Rehellion  ofl715; 

(pub.  at  Ss-LctoM;  g‘;u,  !.P6d“aat’a  Tale”  by  Jiit'FERV8  T^xpor,  fcap.  Svo,  2  flue  Plates 

TALES  OF  THE  GENII;  or  the  delightful  Lessons  of  TToram,  the  Son  of  Asmar,  bv 
,  Nfw  Edition,  collated  and  edited  by  I’hllojuvenis,  post  svo.  with 
numcious  woodcuts  and  S  steel  engravings  in  the  manner  of  Stothard,  cloth  extra  Just  ready,  is. 


Y0^,  T^  HAND-BOOR  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE,  in  a  Series 

other  I  ,s?r  sH  1Ve'rM  -uns  ni?!‘  int.eres,T8  Productions  of  Nature  and  Art,  and  on 

other  Instructive  lopics  ot  Polite  Education.  P.y  a  Lady  (Mrs.  Palliser,  the  bister  of 
Captain  Marryat.  2  vols.  in  1,  fcap.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  (puh.  at  ».».),  cloth  gilt,  3j.  Gd.  1841 

Tills  is  a  very  clever  and  instructive  bool:,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  youm/people  on  the 
plan  of  the  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  &c.  *  6  people,  on  tne 


iWustc  nub  Jllustcnl  SSIovfts. 


’tH,E,f/!,lt;S,,C1AL  LIBRARY.  A  Selection  of  the  best  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 
both  English  and  foreign.  Edited  by  W.  Ayrton,  Esq.,  of  the  Opera  House,  s  vols  folio’ 
^iTsewldTltflufed!  Aluaic,  beautifully  printetl  with  metallic  types  (pub! 

The  Vocal  and  Instrumental  may  be  had  separately,  each  in  i  vols.  10j. 

MUSICAL  CABINET  AND  HARMONIST.  A  Collection  of  Classical  and  Popular 
Voca  and  Instrumental  Music;  comprising  Selections  from  the  best  productions  of  a  1  the 
Great  Masters  ;  English  Scotch,  and  Irish  Melodies  ;  with  many  of  the  National  Airs  of  other 
Countries,  embracing  Overtures,  Marches,  llondos,  Guadrilles,  Waltzes,  and  Gallo, .ades  • 
also  Madrigals,  Duels,  and  Glees;  the  whole  adapted  either  for  the  Voice,  the  Piano-forte  t:  a 
Harp  or  the  Organ  ;  wall,. Pieces  occasionally  for  t  he  Flute  and  Guitar,  under  the  superin't  e  ! 

^  f-*?1  i!ent  ^  r*°f5SS°,i  4  VOils-'  smal1  ,ulio»  c°mprchendiiig  more  than  300  pieces  of 
Music,  beautiiully  printed  with  metallic  types  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  sewed,  i(j$.  * 

The  contents  of  the  work  are  quite  different  from  the  Musical  Librarv,  and  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  tho  selection  is  equal.  *  menr’ 

MUSICAL  GEM  ;  a  Collection  of  300  Modern  Songs,  Duets,  Glees,  &c.  by  the  most 
celebrated  Composers  of  the  present  day,  adapted  for  the  Voice,  Flute,  or  Violin  (edited 
,VJ?J  ARRY).  3  vols.  in  1,  svo,  with  a  bcautirully  eugraved  Title,  and  a  very  richly  ilia- 
minuted  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  1/.  Is.),  cloth  gilt,  iu«.  Gd.  J 

The  above  capital  collection  contains  a  great  number  of  the  best  copyright  pieces,  including 
some  of  the  most  popular  songs  ofLraham,  Bishop,  &c.  It  forms  a  most  attractive  volume.  * 


ill  cb  (cine,  Slurgevp,  gtiratomp,  ©fjemtstig, 
^physiology,  Sre. 


BATEMAN  AND  WiLLAN’S  DELINEATIONS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES 

4to.  containing  72  Plates,  bcautirully  and  very  accurately  coloured  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  eminent  Prolessionul  Gentleman  (Dr.  Carswell  ),  (pub.  at  121.  12j.),  half  bound  mor. 

,  ,  1810 

tl11™l'!,“n,!.M1"ahlC  "0lk  hM!,?,ne  more  t[>  extend  the  knowledge  of  cutaneous  diseases 
man  any  otliei  that  has  ever  appeared.”— Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson. 

BEHR'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY,  by  Birkxtt  (Demonstrator  at  Guy’s  Ilosnital), 

thick  12mo,  closely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  10j.  Gd.),  3s.  Gd.  J  ‘  18,0 

BOSTOCKS  (DR.)  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  comprising  a  Complete  View  of 

pages^tpub^at  ]°/{  1  cloth6^06*  kourlk  Lditiou,  revised  anu  corrected  throughout,  Svo,  (900 

BUleuefedPHiubCarii;5'f  iPF  MIDWif£RY-  Tcntl1  and  best  Edition,  thick  Svo,  cloth 
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CELSUS  DE  MEDICINA-  Edited  »>y  E- Mim-ioan  M.B.  cum  Xndke  copiosiwimo  « 
edit.  Targte.  Thick  8vo,  Frontispiece,  (pub.  at  1m.),  cloth,  »»•  annllcaMe  to 

This  is  the  very  best  edition  ofCelsus.  It  cront*|"® ode' rn  Medical  tern’s,  svnonvmes, 
vej g n ts,* m e asur e 3  ,*3:  c/ ami!  -etui  to  tire  Medical  Student; 

together  with  a  singularly  extensive  Index.  ,  . 

FLLIOTSON'S  (DR.)  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  illustrated  with  numerous  uoodcuts, 

L  lirth  edition,  thick  8vo.  cloth,  Ipub.  at  21.  2s.),  loi  od.  puveiOLOGY 

Frontispiece  of  Portraits,  engraved  on  Steel,  and  12  Plates,  cloth,  5».  revised  and 

LAWRENCE  (W.)  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.Jhird  Edition,  rciiscd  nttU 

^enlarged.  Svo,  (820  closely  printed  pages),  (pub.  at  W.  4*.),  cloth,  1  _ .  183g 

I  CY’g  (HR)  ECSAY  ON  THE  CROUP.  8vo,  5  Tlatcs  (pub.  at  los.),  clorlt,.  .  .  ■ 

NEW  LONDON  SURGICAL  POCKET  BOOK.  Thick  royal  ISmo.  (pub.  at  Us.),  ^ 

PArTs’1  (dr.)  TREATISE  ON  DIET  AND  THE  DIGESTIVE  FUNCTIONS, 

rifth  Edition  (pub.  at  12*.),  cloth,  5s. 

PLUMSES  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  Or  THE  SKIN, 

Fourth  Edition,  Plates,  thick  8vo  (pub.  at  11.  1,  ),  cloth,  Gs.  Gel. 

SINCLAIR  S  (SIR  JOHN)  CODE  OF  HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY.  Sixth  Edition 

Vomplcte  in  1  thick  vol.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  It.),  cloth,  ts. 

-rti  iTU'c  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BONES;  together  with  tlicir  several  Connexions 
o0uiiirHcn  hC!-ilfer.  and  with  lire  Muscles,  specially  adapted  for  Students  in  Anatomy,  numerous 
■Woodcuts,  third  edition,  12mo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  /?.),  3s.  til. 

STEPHEN  SO  N'S  MEDICAL  ZOOLOGY  AND  M I N  ERA  LOGY ;  including  also  an 
Account  of  the  Animal  and  Mineral  Poisons.  45  coloured  Plates,  royal  Svo,  (pub.  at  2..  -O. 

cunrint/ii  i  re  MEDICAL  BOTANY.  Third  Edition,  enlarged  by  Sir M  .  J.vcKsor* 

Hooker.  5  vols.  4to,  villi  310  Plates,  engraved  by  Sowr.nnv,  most  carefully  c0!t>“ru.Ih*1’s,^ 
at  10b  10...),  half-bound  morocco,  it.  ba.  The  Fifth,  or  Supplementary  Volume,  entirely  bj  Sta 
V.  .  .J.  Hooker,  to  complete  the  old  Editions.  4to,  30  coloured  1  lates  (pub.  at  21.  -  . 


boards,  ll.  11s.  od 


illatljcmattcs. 


BRADLEY'S  GEOMETRY,  PERSPECTIVE,  AND  PROJECTION,  for  tlic  us?  of 

Artists.  8  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  /*•)»  cloth,  5«. 

curt  inq  c|x  ELEMENTARY  EOOKS,  by  He.  Lardkkr,  with  an  Explanatory 
_U  Commentary,  Geometrical  Exercises,  and  a  Treatise  on  Solid  Geometry.  Svo,  Ninth  Edition, 
cloth,  Gr.  .  . 

JAMIESONS  MECHANICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN;  includtns  Treatises  on  tlie 
Composition  and  Resolution  of  Forces;  the  Centre  of  Gravit)  , 
illustrated  by  Examples  and  Designs.  Fourth  Ed>»*™  o-r<*:itiv 
cloth,  7*.  (id. 

“  A  great  mechanical  treasure.”— Dr.  Dirkleck. 


including 

and  the  Mechanical  Powers; 
Fourth”  Edition,  greatly  improved,  8vo,  (pub.  at  1  *  - ) . 


BOOKS  PRINTED  UNIFORM  WITH  TI1E  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 
CHILLINGWORTH  S  RELIGION  OF  PROTESTANTS.  500  pp.  3j.  6d. 

CARY'S  TRANSLATION  OF  DANTE.  (Upwards  of  GOO  pages),  extra  blue  cloth, 

with  a  richly  gilt  back,  7 s.  Gd.  1847 

LAMARTINE'S  THREE  MONTHS  IN  POWER;  a  History  of  bis  Political  Career. 

Post  8vo,  sewed,  2s. 

MACLISES  COMPARATIVE  OSTEOLOGY;  demonstrating  the  Archetype  Skeleton 

of  Vertebrated  Animals.  Folio,  54  plates,  cloth,  1/.  5*. 

STANDARD  LIBRARY  CYCLOP/EDIA  OF  POLITICAL,  CONSTITUTIONAL, 

Statistical,  and  Forensic  Knowledge.  4  vols,  3.*.  CJ.  each. 

The  Compiler,  Mk.  George  Long,  is  oi.e  of  the  most  competent  Scholars  of  the  day. 

MICHELETS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  translated  by  C.  Cocks, 

2  vols.  in  1,  is. 

STARLING'S  (MISS)  NOBLE  DEEDS  OF  WOMAN,  or  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  Third  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  with  two  very  beautiful  Fron¬ 
tispiece!1,  elegant  in  cloth,  5s. 


PRINTED  BT  HABS340X  AND  SONS,  ST.  MARTIN’S  LANS. 


mm  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY.  m?Mw 

('*■:?  A  Ski: ik a  of  Literal  1’iiosk  Translations  or  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics, 

m™  *0TJ£8  ASU  INUEXES- 

Uniform  with  the  Standard  Library,  5*.  each  (.except  Thucydides,  JEschylus,  Virgil,  &.*>*>.'£ ny'.V’W 
Horace,  Cicero's  Offices,  Demosthenes,  Appendix  to  JEschylus,  Aristotle’s  Organon, 
all  of  which  are  os.  lid.  each  volume'). 
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1.  HERODOTUS.  By  tlie  Rev.  Henry  Cary,  M.A.  Frontispiece. 

2  &  3.  THUCYDIDES.  By  the  Rev.  II.  Dale.  ln2Yols.  (os.  6d.  each).  Frontispiece.  f 

4.  PLATO.  Till.  1.  By  Cary.  [The  Apology  of  Socrates.  Crito,  Blucdo,  Gorgias, 

Protugotas,  l’hiedrus,  Theictetus,  Eutliyoliron,  Lysis.]  Frontispiece.  fdr  f  f  >a 

*  coy-  •  .  . . om 

5.  LIVY'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  literally  translated.  Vol.  I.,  Books  1  to  8. 

6.  PLATO.  Vol.  II.  By  Davis.  [The  Republic,  Timteus,  and  Critias.] 

7.  LIVY'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Vol.  II.,  Books  9  to  26. 

8.  SOPHOCLES.  The  Oxford  Translation,  revised. 

9.  /ESCHYLUS,  literally  translated.  By  an  Oxonian.  (Price  Si.  6 d.) 

a * - Appendix  to,  containing  the  new  readings  given  in  Hermann's  posthu- 


mous  edition  of  xEschyius,  translated  and  edited  by  G.  Burges,  M  A.  (os.  64). 

10.  ARISTOTLE'S  RHETORIC  AND  POETIC.  With  Examination  Questions. 

11.  LIVY'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Vol.  III.,  Books  27  to  36. 
y(s/V/\y^x5  12  &  14.  EURIPIDES,  literally  translated.  From  the  Text  of  Dindorf.  In  2  Vols. 

13.  VIRGIL.  By  Davidson.  Hew  Edition,  Revised.  (Price  Si.  64.)  Frontispiece. 

15.  HORACE.  By  Smart.  Hew  Edition,  Revised.  (Price  3i.  64.)  Frontispiece. 

16.  ARISTOTLE'S  ETHICS.  By  Pnor.  R.  W.  Browne,  of  King’s  College. 

1 7.  CICERO'S  OFFICES.  [Old  Age,  Friendship,  Scipio’s  Dream,  Paradoxes,  See.] 

18.  PLATO.  Vol.  III.  By  G.  Burges,  M.A.  [Euthydcmus,  Symposium,  Sophistcs, 
Politicus,  Laches,  Parmenides,  Crat.ylus,  and  Mono.] 

19.  LIVY'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Vol.  IV.  (which  completes  the  work). 
svyfWC*?  20.  C/ESAR  AND  HIRTIUS.  With  Index. 

21.  HOMER'S  ILIAD,  in  prose,  literally  translated.  Frontispiece. 

22.  HOM  ERS  ODYSSEY,  Hymns,  EluonAMS,  and  Battle  or  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 
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Vol.  IV.  By  G.  Bunor.s,  M.A.  [Philehus,  Charmidcs,  Laches,  The 


Two  Alcibiadcs,  and  Ten  other  Dialogues.] 

24,  25,  &.  32.  OVID.  By  II.  T.  RILEY,  B.A.  Complete  in  3  Vols.  Frontispieces. 


26.  LUCRETIUS.  By  the  Rev.  J.S.  Watson.  With  the  Metrical  Version  of  J.  M.  Good. 

iymmm  27,  30-  .31,  &  34,  CICERO'S  ORATIONS.  By  C.  D.  Yonok.  Complete  in  i  Vols. 
^ 1 fVol.  4  contains  nlso  the  Rhetorical  Vicccs.'l 
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(Vol.  4  contains  also  the  Rhetorical  Pieces.) 

28.  PINDAR.  By  Dawson  W.  Turner.  With  the  Metrical  Version  of  Mooujs.  Front. 

29.  PLATO.  Vol.  V.  By  G.  Burges,  M.A.  [The  Laws.] 

33  &  36.  THE  COMEDIES  OF  PLAUTUS,  By  n.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  In  2  Vols. 

35.  JUVENAL,  PERSIUS,  & c.  Bv  the  Rev.  L.  Evans,  M.A.  With  the  Metrical 

Version  of  Gifford.  Frontispiece. 

37.  THE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY,  translated  cliicfly  by  G.  Burges,  A.M.,  with  Metri¬ 
cal  Versions  by  various  Authors. 

33.  DEMOSTHENES.  The  Olynthiac,  Philippic,  and  other  Public  Orations,  with 
Holes,  Appendices,  Ike.,  by  C.  Rann  Kennedy.  (3s.  64.) 
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B  OHN’S  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 
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96.  SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VELLEIUS  PATERCULUS,  with  copious  Kotes,  Bio¬ 
graphical  Notices,  and  Index,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 


40.  LUCAN'S  PHARSALIA,  with  copious  Notes,  by  H.  T.  Rilet,  B.A. 
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41.  THEOCRITUS,  BION,  MOSCHUS  and  TYRT/EUS,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A. 
With  tlie  Metrical  Versions  of  Chapman.  Frontispiece. 


42.  CICERO'S  ACADEMICS,  DE  FINIBUS  and  TUSCULAN  QUESTIONS,  by 

C.  1).  Yonge,  B  A.  With  Sketch  of  the  Creek  Philosophy.  c-Ox/M 

=■ 

43.  ARISTOTLE'S  POLITICS  AND  ECONOMICS,  by  E.  Walfokd,  M.A.,  with 

Notes,  Analyses,  Life,  Introduction,  and  index.  5>c~  •* 
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44.  DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.  LIVES  AND  OPINIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PHI¬ 
LOSOPHERS,  with  Notes  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 
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To  which  is  added  Smart’s  f: .  •'<• 
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40  &  47.  ARISTOTLE'S  ORGANON,  or,  Logical  Treatises,  and  the  Introduction 

of  Porphyry,  with  Notes,  Analysis,  Introduction  and  Index,  by  the  Rev.  O.  gM>fw 
E.  Owen,  M.A.  2  Vols.,  3<.  6<f.  per  Vol.  t0i  ~' 


45.  TERENCE  and  PH/EDRUS,  by  n.  T.  Riley, 
Metrical  Version  of  Pluetirus.  Frontispiece. 
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Mrs.  Ttghc’s  Psyche.  Frontispiece. 


62.  JUSTIN,  CORNELIUS  NEPOS  and  EUTROPIUS,  with  Notes  and  a  General 
Index,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 


53  Be  58.  TACITUS.  Vol  1.  The  Annals.  Vol.  II.  The  History,  Germania,  Agri¬ 
cola,  8cc.  With  Index. 
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[  containing  Epinomis,  Axiochus,  Eryxias, 
s,  and  Definitions;  the  Treatise  of 
Nature ;  the  Lives  of  Plato  by  Dio- 
and  the  Introductions  to  his  Doe- 
:  Doctrines  of  Plato,  and  Remarks 
on  Plato's  Writings  by  the  Poet  Gray.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  G.  B URGES,  M.A., 
Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.  With  general  Index  to  the  6  Volumes. 
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69.  CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  and  the  VIGIL  OF  VENUS.  A  literal  pros 
>;iV' a  tion.  To  which  ;ure  added  Metrical  Versions  by  Lamb,  Grainger,  a 

Frontispiece. 
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7V-Alyi'K3  61,  74-  Sc  82  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  STRABO,  translated,  with  copious  Notes,  by 
vr.4v.':rvC  czZ  w  i?., u  <->  u . .  ,.  ... J 
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W.  Falconer,  M.A.,  and  11.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.  In  3  vols.,  and  Index. 
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62.  XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS,  or  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  MEMORABILIA,  or 
Memoirs  ot  Socrates,  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  M  atson,  with  a  Geographical 
Commentary  by  W.  F.  Ainsworth.  Frontispiece. 
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CvRot'/EntA  and  Hellenics,  by  the  Rev.  II.  Dale,  and  the  Rev. 
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71  &  7.f-Qu,INTILIAN  S  INSTITUTES  OF  ORATORY.  By  the  Rev.J.  S.  Watson 

M.A.  Complete,  with  Notes,  Index,  and  Biographical  Notice.  2  volumes.  ’  sn> 

",  HESIOD  CALLIMACHUS,  AND  THEOGNIS,  in  Prose,  by  Banks,  with  the  %$$$ 

Metrical  Versions  ot  Elton,  Tytlkk,  and  Pjieiie. 

■  ,DICiT,l9NARIY  OF  LATIN  QUOTATIONS-  with  the  Quantities  marled  and  ftS 

lumhsh  Iransjations ;  including  Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrases: 
with  a  Collection  of  above  500  Greek  Quotations. 

Wf'Z*  77.  DEMOSTHENES  AGAINST  LEPTINES,  MIDIAS  ANnROXiow  .K.n,  ^ ^ 

ARISl'OCB.VTPS.  Jty  Ciiakles  Kann  Kennedy  '  ANDROT'°N,  AND 

kl"  79-  XENOPHON'S  MINOR  WORKS;  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson. 


BOHN'S  CLASSICAL  LIBRAKY. 

64.  67,  69,  72,  78,  &  81.  PLINY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY)  with  copious  Notes,  hv 

Jtr.  Bostock  and  I.  II.  Riley.  In  6  volumes.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.  and  VI. 

65.  SUETONIUS.  Lives  of  the  Caesars,  and  other  Works.  Thomson’s  Translation 

revised  by  T.  Forester. 

66.  DEMOSTHENES  ON  THE  CROWN,  AND  EMBASSY,  by  C.  Rann  Kennedy. 

58.  CICERO  ON  ORATORY  AND  ORATORS,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson  M  A 
#  Hus  volume  completes  the  Classical  Library  edition  of  Cicero.  ’  '  ' 

70.  GREEK  ROMANCES.  Ileliodorus,  Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatius. 
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80.  ARISTOTLE'S  METAPHYSICS,  literally  translated,  with  Notes  Analysis  Fxa 
mutation  Questions  and  Index,  by  the  Rev.  John  II.  M'Maiion,  M.A.  '  '  h 
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BOHN'S  ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 

Uniform  with  the  Standard  Library,  price  5*., 


1'  ECCLESiASTICAL  HISTORY,  &.  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE. 

ofLtheT4vrt?;?IHERiN  ANTIQUmM.  By  Bishop  Percy.  With  Abstract 
or  the  Lrbyggia  Saga,  by  Sin  Walter  Scott.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Blackwill 

3.  WIL.UAM  OF  MALMESBURY'S  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND 

of  Ftb?lJiNiGr!SH  CHRONICLES:  viz.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred;  the  Chronicle 
of  Lthelwerd,  Gildas,  Nennius,  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Cirencester. 

’  E  lU?  S,wuA,RLYr'ENG>LIS^  METRICAL  ROMANCES.  Revised  by  J. 

,  '  I-'-  Complete  in  one  vol.,  Illuminated  Frontispiece. 

C  Lord  diCJoh,!il?nF  rHE  ,CRUSADERS  :  Richard  of  Devizes.  Geoffrey 
V>|o#a  JoiiiviUc.  Complete  m  1  volume.  Frontispiece. 

EAMdmJu,AV|E,L|LIN  PALESTINE  Willibald,  Smwulf,  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
-  tdevule.  La  Brocrjuicre,  and  Maundrell.  In  one  volume,  mth  Map  ^ 

Sir1IknrBtREu°'S  D°PVohAR  ANTIQUITIES  °E  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By 
0  &  Id  MaUlmwRp°is.rE|n  2°VoNR  S  FLOWERS  OE  HISTORY  (formerly  ascribed 


M&m. 
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Jp  .  -j  10  .Matthew  Paris.)  In  2  Vols.  ”  v  v,v  “u,ulu  Z&W/Xt':/}, 

J3.  KEIGHTLEY’S  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY.  Enlarged.  Fronliyiece  by  Cbuusshank 
$$  ivJiA  TR3VoV°MWRhIR°^NE'S  WORKS'  Edit/d  by  Simon  Wilkin! 

17'  1En*an®1fr^AWE^»ilPTfJ?IS‘?  CHRONICLE,  containing  the  History  of 
under  the  name  ,7  Ro^' 
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18‘  Yl by BMTnoEP^  EsqES’  A  Collection  of  Scandinavian  Tales  and  Traditions,  edited 
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BOHN’S  ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 
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oo  PAULI'S  LIFE  OF  ALFRED  THE  GREAT-  To  which  is  appended  ALFREDS 
■  °  A NG LO-S A XC N  VERSION  OF  OROSIUS,  with  a  literal  translation.  botes, 

and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Glossary,  by  L.  Thorpe,  Esq. 

24  &  25  MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTER'S  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY,  especially 
&  such  as  relate  to  the  alfairs  of  Britain,  from  the  beginning  ol  the  world  to 
A.D.  1307.  Translated  bv  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  In  2  Vols. 

26  LEPSIUS'S  LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT,  ETHIOPIA,  and  the  PENINSULA  OF 
SINAI  Revised  by  the  Author.  Translated  by  Leonora  and  Joanna  JS. 

Horner.  With  Maps  and  Coloured  View  of  Mount  Barkal. 
op  ?OXs36  ORDERICUS  VITALIS.  His  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England 
and  Normaudv,  translated,  with  Notes,  the  Introduction  of  Guizot,  Critical  boticc 
bv  \[  Dciillc,  and  verv  copious  Index,  by  T.  Forester,  M.A.  In  4  Vols.  «5<S/v$j 

20  INGULPH'S  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  CROYLAND,  with  the  Conn- 
29‘  multibus  by  I’eter  of  Blois  and  other  Writers.  Translated,  with  botes  and  an 
Index,  bv  11.  T.  Rilky,  B.A. 

LAMB'S  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  DRAMATIC  POETS  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth;  including  his  Selections  from  the  Garrick  Flays. 

MARCO  POLO'S  TRAVELS,  the  translation  ot  Marsucn,  edited,  with  Notes  and 
Introduction,  by  T.  M  right,  M.A.,  I.S.A.,  &c. 

FLORENCE  OF  WORCESTER  S  CHRONICLE,  with  the  Two  Continuations; 
comprisin''  Annals  of  English  History,  from  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Ueh'tt  of  Edward  I.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  X.  Forester,  Esq 
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35  HAND-BOOK  OF  PROVERBS,  comprising  the  whole  of  Rav’s  Collection,  and 
complete  Alphabetical  Index,  in  which  are  introduced  large  Additions  collected  by 
Henry  G.  Bohn. 
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_ _ _  ...-  .OM8S:  a  select  Collection  of  Epitaphs;  with  Essay 

on VlonumentaT Inscriptions’,  Stc.,  by  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 


37.  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS 

38. 


A  POLYGLOT  OF  FOREIGN  PROVERBS;  comprising  French,  Italian, ' 
Dutch,  Spanish,  Portuguese  &  Danish.  With  English  Translations,  St.  Gcnen 


...German, 
St  General  Index. 


BOHN’S  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY 
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Uniform  with  the  Standard  Library,  price  as.  per  Volume. 
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1  2  &  3.  JESSES  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  ENGLAND  DURING  THE 

REIGN  OF  THE  STUARTS,  including  the  Protectorate.  In  o  vols.,  with 
General  Index,  and  upwards  of  40  Portraits  engraved  on  steel. 
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4.  JESSES  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  PRETENDERS  AND  THEIR  ADHERENTS. 

New  edition,  complete  in  1  vol.,  with  Index  and  Six  Portraits  after  original  1  ictures. 

5.  6.  7  &  8.  PEPYS  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  edited  by  Lord  Buay- 

jirookk.  New  mid  Improved  Edition,  with  Additions.  Complete  in  4  \  olumea. 
Illustrated  with  Portraits  and  plates. 
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BOSS’S  LIBRARY  OF  FRENCH  MEMOIRS, 
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Uniform,  with  the  Standard  Library,  price  tis.  C d.  per  Volume 
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1  8z2.  MEMOIRS  OF  PHILIP  DE  COMMINES.  containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XI 
and  Charles  VIII.,  Kings  of  France,  and  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy 
To  which  is  added,  The  Scandalous  Clirouiclc.  In  2  volumes.  Portraits. 
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4,  5-  8c  6.  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  SULLY,  Prime  Minister  to  Ilenry  the 
Great.  With  Notes,  and  an  Historical  Introduction  by  Sm  Waltku  Scoiy. 
In  4  vols.  With  a  General  Index.  Portrait . 
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BOHNS  BRITISH  CLASSICS. 

Uniform  with  the  Standard  Library,  price  “J.  G<L.  per  Volume. 

1,  3,  6,  8,  11,  14  &  20.  GIBBON'S  ROMAN  EMPIRE;  Complete  anil  Unabridged, 
with  variorum  Notes;  including,  in  addition  to  all  the  Author’s  own,  those  of 
Guizot,  Wench,  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  Neander,  and  other  foreign  scholars.  Edited  by 
an  English  Churchman,  with  a  very  elaborate  Index. 

2,4,  6,  16,  24  &  26.  ADDISON'S  WORKS,  with  the  Notes  df  Bishop  Hurd,  and 
large  additions  collated  and  edited  by  Henry  G.  Bohn.  With  Portrait  and 
Engravings  on  steel. 

7.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Vol  I.  Containing  the  Life, 
Adventure,  and  Piracies  of  Captain  Singleton,  and  the  Life  of  Colonel  Jack. 
Portrait  of  Defoe. 

9  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  2.  Containing  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  Adventures  of 
Captain  Carleton,  Dickory  Cronke,  See. 

10.  PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  BURKE,  (forming  the  1st  Volume  of  BURKE’S  WORKS),  new 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author.  Portrait. 

12.  BURKE'S  WORKS,  Vol  1,  containing  his  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  Essay  on 

the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and  various  Political  Miscellanies. 

13.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Vol.  3.  Containing  the  Life  of 

Moll  Flanders,  and  the  History  of  the  Devil. 

16.  BURKE  S  WORKS.  Vol.  2,  containing  Essay  on  the  French  Revolution,  Political 

Letters  and  Speeches. 

17.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  4.  Roiana,  or  the  Fortunate  Mistress;  and  Life  and 

Adventures  of  Mother  Ross. 

18.  BURKE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  3.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  Etc.,  See. 

19.  BUR  A-s  WORKS,  Vol.  A,  containing  his  Report  on  the  Affairs  of  India,  and 

Articles  against  Warren  Hastings. 

2i.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  5,  containing  the  History  of  t lie  Great  Plague  of  London, 
16G5;  the  Fire  of’ London,  1660  (by  an  anonymous  writer) ;  the  Storm;  and  the 
True  Born  Englishman. 

22  U  23.  BURKE'S  WORKS  (in  Six  Volumes).  Vols.  5  &  6. 

26.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  edited  by  Sir  Wai.tf.r  Scott.  Vol.  6  Containing  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Duncan  Campbell;  Voyage  Round  the  World  ;  and  Tracts  relating 
to  the  Hanoverian  Accession. 

27  28.  BURKE’S  SPEECHESon  the  IMPEACHMENT  of  WARREN  HASTINGS  ; 

with  a  Selection  of-his  Letters,  and  a  General  Index.  2  vols.  (Also  forming  vols. 
7  and  8  of  Burke’s  Works,  which  they  complete.) 
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BOHN’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  LIBRARY. 

Uniform  with  the  Stanbard  Labrary,  price  5 t.  per  Volume. 

1.  EUSEBIUS'  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  Translated  from  the  Greek,  with 

Notes. 

2.  SOCRATES'  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  in  continuation  of  Euskbius,  with 


the  Notes  of  Valssius. 

3.  THEODORET  AND  EVAGRIUS. 
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Ecclesiastical  Histories,  from  a.d.  332  to 
a.d.  -127,  and  from  a.d.  *131  to  a.d.  514.  Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  General 
Index. 

THE  WORKS  OF  PHILO  JUD/EUS,  translated  from  the  Greek  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.  Vol.  1. 

05  6.  PHILO  JUD/EUS,  Vol.  2. 

6.  SOZOMENS  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  from  a.d.  32-1-140 :  ami  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History  of  Philostorgius,  translated  from  the  Grcex,  with  a  .Memoir  ol 
the  Author,  hy'E.  Wai.fokd,  M.A. 

7  Sc  G.  PHILO  JUD/EUS,  Vols.  3  &  4,  with  general  Index. 
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BOHH?S  SHILLING  SERIES. 

Those  marked  *,  being  Double  Volumes,  arc  Is.  GJ. 
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1.  EMERSON'S  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN. 

2.  IRVING'S  LIFE  OF  MAHOMET/ 

3.  THE  GENUINE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

4.  WILLIS'S  PEOPLE  I  HAVE  MET.* 

6.  IRVING'S  SUCCESSORS  OF  MAHOMET.* 
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7. 

8. 
9.  ■ 


10  &  11. 
12  Sc  13. 
14.  - 


■  LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH.* 

-  SKETCH  BOOK.* 

■  TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER.* 

■  TOUR  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

CONQUESTS  OF  GRANADA  AND  SPAIN.  2  Vols.* 
LIFE  OF  COLUMBUS.  2  Vols.* 

■  COMPANIONS  OF  COLUMBUS.* 
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15  Sc  16.  TAYLOR'S  EL  DORADO;  or,  Pictures  of  the  Gold  Region.  2  Vols. 
17.  IRVINGS  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE.* 
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18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 


KNICKERBOCKER. 
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- TALES  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA.*  j, 

- -  CONQUEST  OF  FLORIDA.* 

-  ABBOTSFORD  AND  NEWSTEAD. 

-  SALMAGUNDI.* 

-  BRACEBRIDGE  HALL.* 

-  ASTORIA  (V or  trait  of  the  Author).  2Vols.ini.  2/. 

25.  LAMARTINE'S  GENEVIEVE;  or,  The  History  of  a  Servant  Girl.  Translated  by  ». 

a.  u.  scohlk.*  1  0i:6{A 

fc  ■oiiH'/; 
£qv'>iVy 

o-XV^vV: 

A  Diary  of  Five  Years’  Residence,  with  J 


26.  MAYO'S  BERBER;  or,  The  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlas.  A  Tale  of  Morocco. 

27. -  WILLIS'S  LIFE  HERE  AND  THERE;  or,  Sketches  of  Society  and  Adventure.* 

28.  GUIZOTS  LIFE  OF  MONK,  with  Appendix  and  Tor  trait.*  ' 

29.  THE  CAPE  AND  THE  KAFFIRS: 

Advice  to  Emigrants.  By  H.  WARD.  Plate  and  Map  of  the  Scat  of  War.  its. 
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30.  WILLIS'S  HURRY-GRAPHS;  or,  Sketches  of  Seenerv,  Celebrities,  and  Sooietv,  /e~WV i's~e 
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32.  LONDON  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS;  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  t  /X  ,'A\ 
Great  Exhibition.  Bv  CYRUS  REDDING  Numerous  Tllntlrnlinn.  o,  tc  oYb'V; 
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taken  front  Life.* 

HAWTHORNE'S  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GABLES.  A  Romance. 


Great  Exhibition.  By  CYRUS  REDDING.  Numerous  Illustrations.  2 s. 

33.  LAMARTINE'S  STONEMASON  OF  SAINT  POINT.* 

34.  GUIZOT'S  MONK'S  CONTEMPORARIES.  A  Series  of  Biographic  Studies  on 


the  English  Revolution.  Portrait  of  Edward  I.ord  Clarendon. 

The  same.  Second  Series. 

SNOW  IMAGE,  and  other  Tales. 

SCARLET  LETTER. 
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EMERSON'S  ORATIONS  AND  LECTURES 


40.  UNCLE  TOMS  CABIN;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly-  with  Introductory  Remarks 
by  the  REV.  J.  SHERMAN. 
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41.  THE  WHITE  SLAVE.  A  new  picture  of  American  Slave  Life. 

42.  DAYS  OF  BATTLE;  or,  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo.  By  an  ENGLISHWOMAN, 

rr»ciilr»ttf  at  It  rn  c oh-  in  T  1  Cl  ~  f  D  .. it  .  V'.  .  1  />  ,  ,  ' 


resident  at  Brussels  in  June,  1S15,  (author  of  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century). 
6  e 
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BOHN’S  SHILLING  SERIES. 
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43.  GERVINUS'  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY,  translated  from  the  German  (with  a  Memoir 0/  the  Author), 


*p)rfsL  -  .  .  _ _ - . 

'Vs/'1/'/ 44>  CARPENTER'S  (DR.  W.  B.)  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  TEMPERANCE  AND  TOTAL 
1  v/5  ABSTINENCE,  being  an  Examination  of  the  Effects  of  the  excessive,  moderate, 

niirl  rn,i,'iQiiinnl  non  r.l  A  I  noliol  I  n  I  i,.,  ■ M..  ..  41...  II..  .  ’  . 


- - ~  •  - - O  -  - . . ” '  »»-v  4JUUVCV  yjk  bill,  O.IU/OOIII,,  lllUULiUVl/j 

*utl  occasional  use  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  on  the  Human  System  (or  on  line  1 taper. 
'  bound  in  cloth,  is.  Gd.)  J  1  r  > 

45-  IRV.ING  WOLFERTS  ROOST,  AND  OTHER  TALES,  If.;  or  on  fine  paper, 
kts  I>vv  4  with  Portrait,  If.  C d.  y  1  ’ 

/j' 

(>'////;*  46-  IRVING  S  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON,  Vol.l.  Early  Life  and  Adventures.  Fine 
-  rorlraxt,  Vt.  6a. 
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47. 

48. 


Vol. 


The  American  War,  Invasion  of  Canada,  &c.  2s.  GcZ. 

—  v°l-  3-  The  American  War  during  the  years  1777,  1778,  and  1779, 
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49. 


hoards,  2s.  G4. 

Vol.  4,  con  cm  mug  the  American  War  to  its  Conclusion,  See. 
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50.  LION  HUNTING  AND  SPORTING  LIFE  IN  ALGERIA,  hy’juLES  Gerard, 
the  “  Lion  I\ i with  twelve  Engravings.  1$.  G</. 
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BOHN’S  EXTRA  VOLUMES, 

Uniform  with  the  Standard  Library,  price  Ss.  Gd. 

1.  GRAM  MONT’S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  II.  Portrait. 
2  &  3.  RABELAIS'  WORKS.  Complete  in  2  Vols.  Portrait. 

4.  COUNT  HAMILTON’S  FAIRY  TALES.  Portrait. 
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6.  BOCCACCIO'S  DECAMERON,  a  complete  Translation,  by  W.  K.  Kelly,  Esq 
Portrait 


\v\,V' 


C.  CERVANTES'  EXEMPLARY  NOVELS,  complete.  Portrait. 
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7.  THE  HEPTAMERON.  Tales  in  the  manner  of  Boccaccio,  by  Margaret.  Or  ken 
op  Kavarub.  Fine  Portrait. 
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BOHN'S  PHILOLOBICO-PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

Uniform  with  the  Standard  Library,  price  5s.  per  Volume. 
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1.  TENNEMANN'S  MANUAL  of  the  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  revised  aud  con-  E//;Y; 
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tinued  by  J.  K.  Moueli. 

2.  ANALYSIS  and  SUMMARY  of  HERODOTUS,  with  synchronistical  Table  of 

Events,  Tables  of  Weights,  Money,  &c. 

3.  TURNER'S  (DAWSON  W.)  NOTES  TO  HERODOTUS,  for  the  use  of  Students. 

4.  LOGIC,  or  the  SCIENCE  OF  INFERENCE,  a  popular  Manual,  by  J.  Devky. 

5.  KANTS  CRITIQUE  OF  PURE  REASON,  translated  hy  M E I KLK JOHN. 

.  .  -  ...  Wheeler.  Kew  Edition. 

complete  Index 
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0-  ANALYSIS  AND  SUMMARY  OF  THUCYDIDES  by  T 

with  the  addition  of  a  complete  Index.  ' 


7  ^  8j?rovi n cnV Frm I i fl  p/ ‘ ’,A,L  „DICTI°NARY.  A  Bictionary  of  Ol.solete  and 

2nrpfi^asw52sa,a”'*''  <"•  5  >*•  ,o« 


9  &  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
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fo™intiA0vnl«rCVvC{1  Vlnd„c"larFc<1  b>’  II-  G.'Boiin.'  To  he  complctedii/ 
lormmj,  4  xols.  \ol.  I.,  Parts  I.  aud  II.,  price  3r.  Gd.  each. 
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